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The  subject  was  introduced  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Kelly; 
the  following  resolution  being  offered  by  him  and  referred  to 
the  consideration  of  a  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Resokedy  That  the  elections  held  during  the  late  insurrection 
in  the  counties  of  Westmoreland,  Washington,  Fayette,  and 
Allegheny,  for  members  to  represent  said  counties  in  this  House, 
were  unconstitutional,  and  they  are  hereby  declared  void. 

Mr.  Chairman  : — The  proposition  now  before  us  divides 
itself  into  two  distinct  questions.  1st.  Were  the  inhabitants  of 
the  four  western  counties  in  a  state  of  insurrection  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  October  last,  the  day  of  the  general  election  ?  2d. 
Has  the  House  a  power  to  decide  on  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  election? 

In  order  to  answer  the  first  question  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  the  most  material  facts  of  the  late  disturb- 
ances; though  I  should  not  have  supposed  it  requisite  or  in 
point  to  go  any  farther  back  than  the  unfortunate  events  of  the 
month  of  July  last  past;  as,  however,  the  mover  of  this  resolu- 
tion, with  a  view,  perhaps,  of  inducing  a  belief  that  those  events 
originateil  in  some  general  combinations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  counties,  has  made  a  variety  of  observations  on  every- 
thing which  passed  in  that  country  on  the  subject  of  the  excise 
law  from  the  time  of  its  being  enacted,  and  as  the  recital  he  gave 
and  the  observations  he  made,  whatever  his  views  might  be,  had 
an  undoubted  tendency  to  prejudice  and  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
House  on  the  decision  of  the  main  question,  I  will  claim  an  equal 
share  of  indulgence  whilst  I  am  obliged,  in  reply  to  those  obser- 
vations, to  go  as  far  back  as  the  mover  himself  has  gone. 

In  detailing  the  leading  circumstances  of  the  conduct  of  the 
western  |)eople,  extracted  from  all  the  official  documents  or  ascer- 
tained facts  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  House,  or  which  I 
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have  been  enabled  to  procure,  I  mean  not  to  stand  as  an  advo- 
cate for  any  measure  that  is  in  itself  reprehensible.  I  mean  not 
to  justify  or  even  to  palliate  any  criminal  excesses  into  which  the 
people,  or  any  part  of  the  i)Cople,  may  have  fallen ;  but  I  wish 
to  separate  facts  from  opinions,  and  to  divest  the  picture  which 
has  been  given  to  you  of  those  colors  which  have  no  other  effect 
but  that  of  ol)Scuring  truth. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  opposition  to  the  excise  law  originated 
in  the  western  counties  with  the  law  itself;  that  it  was  at  first 
displayed  in  the  8haj>e  of  a  circulation  of  opinions  and  of  in- 
temperate resolutions,  adopted  by  meetings  and  combinations  of 
influential  characters;  that  it  soon  broke  out  in  acts  of  violence 
and  excesses,  which  are  justly  chargeable  to  those  meetings;  and 
that  at  last,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  a  systematical  opposition, 
not  only  to  the  excise  law  but  to  government,  it  terminated  in 
the  commission  of  arson,  murder,  treason,  and  an  open  rebellion 
against  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

That  there  was  a  general  dislike  to  the  excise  law  in  the 
western  counties  cannot  certainly  be  denied ;  but  in  answer  to 
the  assertion  that  it  originated  from  an  enmity  fostered  in  those 
counties  against  the  government  of  the  United  States  itself,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  aversion  to  the  excise  law 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  as  strong,  and  produced  as 
violent  eflects  before  the  existence  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  aversion  to  the  late  excise  law.  The  acts 
of  violence  committed  twelve  years  ago,  and  which  terminated 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  State  excise  officer,  cannot  be  justified, 
nor  can  they  justify  those  which  have  been  recently  committed ; 
but  they  show,  at  least,  that  whatever  opposition  existed  was 
directed  against  the  principle  of  the  law  itself,  and  not  against 
the  government  that  enacted  it.  Permit  me  to  add  that  the 
aversion  did  not  arise  from  a  reluctance  to  pay  a  share  of  the 
public  burdens,  nor  was  it  confined  to  the  western  country 
alone.  The  direct  taxes  imposed  by  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  lighter  on  the  frontier  counties  than  on  the  other 
counties  of  the  State,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  popula- 
tion, though  not  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  property  which 
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their  respective  inhabitants  possessed.  Such  as  they  were,  they 
have  been  paid  more  punctually  by  some  of  the  western  counties, 
and  as  punctually  by  all  of  them,  as  by  any  other  part  of  the 
State.  This  fact  will  not  be  denied  ;  its  proof  is  to  be  found  in 
the  yearly  oflScial  reports  made  to  this  House  from  the  year  1785 
to  the  present  year.  To  prove  likewise  that  the  aversion  to  an 
excise  law  was  not  confined  to  those  counties,  it  will  be  enough 
to  mention  that  the  excise  law  of  Pennsylvania  was  merely  nomi- 
nal, so  far  as  related  to  spirits  distilled  within  her  jurisdiction 
from  domestic  materials  in  almost  every  county  of  the  State. 
This  assertion,  if  denied,  may  also  be  proved,  partly  from  official 
reports  and  partly  by  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  collectors 
themselves. 

We  shall  find  the  charge,  that  the  western  counties  were  the 
first  engaged  in  the  circulation  of  opinions  inimical  to  the  excise 
system,  to  be  equally  unfounded.     While  the  excise  bill  was 
pending  before  Congress  on  the  22d  January,  1791,  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  this  State,  upon  the  motion  of  two  mem- 
bers from  the  city,  adopted,  by  a  large  majority,  resolutions 
expressive  of  their  sense  on  the  subject.     They  not  only  did  so, 
but,  in  order  that  their  opinions  and  the  motives  of  their  conduct 
might  Ixj  known  and  circulated,  they  entered  their  reasons  at 
large  on  the  minutes  of  the  2d  Fehnuiry,  1791,  and  in  those 
reasfons  (which  were  published  in  the  newspapei's)  they  express 
their  oi)inion  that  an  excise  law  was,  as  it  had  been  denominated 
by  the  Congress  of  1774,  "the  horror  of  all  free  States,"  and 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  would  be  opposed  to  it 
under  every  possible  modification. 

Was  it  more  criminal  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
country  than  in  this  House  to  circulate  their  opinions?  Can  a 
cin*iilation  of  opinions  be  called  criminal  ?  This  doctrine,  once 
adopted,  would  destroy  the  privilege,  the  constitutional  privilege, 
of  the  citizens  to  assemble  peaceably,  to  remonstrate,  to  discuss 
the  measures  of  government,  and  to  publish  their  thoughts.  We 
must  distinguish  between  a  publication  of  sentiments  and  acting. 
Me  must  distinguish  l>etween  an  opinion  merely  that  this  or  that 
measure  is  wrong,  promulgated  in  any  manner  whatever  by  in- 
dividuals or  collections  of  individuals,  and  an  opinion  to  which 
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IS  annexed  a  declaration  that  those  who  give  that  opinion  mean 
to  act  in  a  certain  manner  or  advise  others  to  act.  Whether  the 
opinion  be  right  or  wrong,  as  long  as  it  is  only  an  opinion,  every- 
body has  a  right  to  express  it.  To  judge  whether  the  determina- 
tion or  recommendation  to  act  is  justifiable  or  not,  the  nature  of 
the  conduct  thus  avowed,  either  as  the  intention  of  the  men  or 
as  their  advice,  must  be  examined.  Upon  this  principle,  then, 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  different  times  by  meetings  of  certain 
inhabitants  of  the  western  counties  must  be  weighed  and  judged. 
I  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  upon  this  principle  all  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  every  one  of  those  meetings,  except  that  of 
Washington  on  1791,  and  that  of  Pittsburg  on 

the  24th  of  August,  1792,  are  perfectly  justifiable,  whether  the 
opinions  which  they  express  be  in  themselves  right  or  wrong. 

The  meeting  at  Pittsburg  in  September,  1791,  is  particularly 
pointed  out  as  chargeable  with  all  the  excesses  that  followed.  I 
was  not  a  member  of  that  meeting ;  when  it  took  place  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  and  attended  as  such  at  the  session 
held  at  that  very  time  in  this  city ;  nor  do  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  resolutions  which  were  there  adopted  correspond 
in  many  points  either  with  my  private  opinions  or  with  my  pub- 
lic conduct.  Yet  I  find  nothing  reprehensible  in  them ;  nor  is 
there  anything  criminal  or  of  a  dangerous  tendency  in  the  meas- 
ures they  proposed :  to  remonstrate  and  to  corresjK)nd  with  other 
parts  of  the  State  and  of  the  Union  with  a  view  to  procure  the 
support  of  concurring  petitions,  where  a  coincidence  of  senti- 
ments existed,  seems  to  have  been  their  only  object ;  and  they 
cannot  be  blamed  if  any  individuals,  whose  views  might  be  the 
same,  embraced  unjustifiable  means  in  order  to  attain  them. 

The  meeting  held  at  Washington  in  1791,  and  at  Pittsburg 
on  the  24th  August,  1792,  went  farther.  The  persons  assembled 
not  only  agreed  to  remonstrate,  but  they  expressed  a  determina- 
tion to  hold  no  communiaition  with,  and  to  treat  with  contempt, 
such  inhabitants  of  the  western  country  as  would  accept  offices 
under  the  law,  and  they  recommendeil  the  same  line  of  conduct 
to  the  people  at  large.  I  was  one  of  the  persons  who  composed 
the  Pittsburg  meeting,  and  I  gave  my  assent  to  the  resolutions. 
It  might  perhaps  be  said  that  the  principle  of  those  resolutions 
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was  not  new,  as  it  was  at  least  partially  adopted  on  a  former 
period  by  a  respectable  society  in  this  city, — a  society  that  was 
established  during  the  late  war  in  order  to  obtain  a  change  of 
the  former  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  whose  members, 
if  I  am  accurately  informed,  agreed  to  accept  no  oflSces  under  the 
then  existing  government,  and  to  dissuade  others  from  accepting 
them.     I  might  say  that  those  resolutions  did  not  originate  at 
Pittsburg,  as  they  were  almost  a  transcript  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  Washington  the  preceding  year;  and  I  might  even 
add  that  they  were  not  introduced  by  me  at  the  meeting.     But 
I  wish  not  to  exculpate  myself  where  I  feel  I  have  been  to  blame. 
The  sentiments  thus  expressed  were  not  illegal  or  criminal,  yet 
I  will  freely  acknowledge  that  they  were  violent,  intemperate, 
and  reprehensible.     For,  by  attempting  to  render  the  oflSce  con- 
temptible, they  tended  to  diminish  that  respect  for  the  execution 
of  the  laws  which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment ;  but,  whilst  I  feel  regret  at  the  remembrance  though 
no  hesitation  in  this  open  confession  of  that  my  only  political  sin, 
let  me  add  that  the  blame  ought  to  fall  where  it  is  deserved. 
The  meeting  did  not  call  themselves  delegates  of  the  people,  but 
individuals  voluntarily  assembled.     For  my  own  part,  I  was  not 
sent  thither ;  I  was  not  desired  to  go  by  any  collection  or  meet- 
ing of  individuals  whatever.     If  this  may  be  called  a  combina- 
tion, still  it  was  not  a  combination  of  the  peoj)le.    Whether,  how- 
ever, those  resolutions  did  produce  any  acts  of  violence,  in  other 
words,  whether  they  were  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  temper 
of  the  jxiople,  may  best  be  determined  by  the  following  observa- 
tion.    Manv  acts  of  violence  had  been   committed  before  that 
meeting,  and  it  was  immediately  preceded  by  the  suppression  of 
the  office  of  insjiection  in  Washington.     Eight  months  elapsed 
after  that  meeting  without  any  outrages  being  committed ;  nor 
indeed  was  the  public  tranquillity  disturbed  during  the  space  of 
fifteen  montlis,  except  by  a  nocturnal  riot  in  Fayette  County, 
in  which  only  a  few  men  were  concerned,  in  which  only  threats 
were  used,  and  which  terminated  without  any  injury  to  persons 
or  proj)erty.      It  is  even  acknowledged  that  the   law  gained 
ground  during  the  year  1793.     With  the  events  subsequent  to 
that  meeting  I  am  but  imperfectly  acquainted.    I  came  to  Phila- 
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delphia  a  short  time  after  it,  and  continued  absent  from  the 
western  country  upon  public  business  for  eighteen  months. 
Neither  during  that  period  of  absence  nor  after  my  return  to 
the  western  country  in  June  last,  until  the  riots  had  begun,  had 
I  the  slightest  conversation  that  I  can  recollect,  much  less  any 
deliberate  conference  or  correspondence,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, with  any  of  its  inhabitants  on  the  subject  of  the  excise 
law.  I  became  first  acquainted  with  almost  every  act  of  violence 
committed,  either  before  or  since  the  meeting  at  Pittsburg,  upon 
reading  the  report  of  the  Secretarj'^  of  the  Treasury.  A  few  ob- 
servations may,  however,  be  made  tending  to  show  that,  however 
general  the  dislike  to  an  excise  law  may  have  been,  a  spirit  of 
illegal  opposition  was  neither  general  nor  supported  by  sy.stem  or 
combination,  and  that  the  law  was,  as  it  has  been  acknowledged, 
gaining  ground  in  1793.  It  seems  that  the  outrages  committed 
before  the  month  of  July,  1794,  which  terminated  in  any  actual 
violence  offered  to  persons  or  property,  were  all  committed  by 
a  few  men,  and  were  uniformly  confined  to  that  neighborhood 
in  which  the  last  riots  likewise  broke  out.  It  also  appears  that 
offices  of  inspection  were  continued  without  interruption  till  the 
month  of  July,  1794,  in  Allegheny  County,  from  the  time  of 
the  law  being  enacted,  and  in  Fayette  County  from  the  spring 
of  1792.  An  office  was  also  established  in  Westmoreland  County 
during  last  summer,  and  the  county  of  Washington  was  the  only 
one  in  which  none  existed.  In  tlie  county  of  Fayette  processes 
issued  from  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  this  State 
were  served  without  interruption,  in  the  spring  of  1793,  upon 
several  distillers,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  neglected  to  enter  their 
stills  in  June,  1792,  at  the  office  of  inspection,  which,  it  was  said, 
had  then  been  opened  in  that  county.  The  writs  were  obeyed, 
and  the  distillers  entered  their  appearance  at  Philadelphia.  The 
greatest  obstacle,  however,  to  the  law  being  fully  executed  arose, 
perhaps,  from  the  organization  of  the  judiciary  system.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  Federal  courts  rendered  prosecutions  instituted  there 
difficult  and  obnoxious.  Complaints  for  private  acts  of  violence 
could,  it  is  true,  be  preferred  before  the  State  courts;  but  suits 
against  delinquent  distillers,  those  suits  which  alone  could  finally 
carry  the  law  into  effect,  were  not  supposed  to  be  within  their 
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cognizance ;  and  upon  one  occasion,  indeed,  a  prosecution  for  a 
cause  exclusively  within  their  jurisdiction  was  instituted  in  the 
Federal  court ;  for  it  appears  that  the  sheriff  of  Fayette  County 
was  indicted  there  for  a  supposed  n^lect  in  .serving  the  process 
which  had  been  issued  against  rioters  by  the  judges  of  the  State 
court  for  that  county.     The  judges  of  the  State  courts  were  not, 
however,  deficient  in  their  duty.     Whenever  a  riot  or  act  of 
outrage  had  taken  place,  the  charge  to  the  grand  jury  pointedly 
ui^ed  the  duty  of  finding  bills  against  the  offenders ;  but  it  was 
difficult  to  collect  testimony,  not  only  on  account  of  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  people  to  attend  as  witnesses,  but  also  for  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  perpetrators.     A  prosecution  was  instituted 
by  the  man  who  had  been  abused  in  serving  writs  in  the  case 
of  Johnson;  he  dropped  it  on  receiving  a  compensation.    In  the 
case  of  Wilson,  which  has  been  much  dwelt  upon,  on  account 
of  the  circumstances  of  cruelty  that  accompanied  it,  a  bill  was 
unanimoasly  found  by  the  grand  jury  of  Allegheny  County 
against  the  persons  supposed  to  be  guilty;  and  although  this 
prosecution  was  likewise  droppe<l,  as  the  prosecutor  abruptly  left 
thecoantry,  I  am  informed  that  the  armed  rioters  who  carried 
off  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  who  were 
supposed  to  be  the  same  persons  that  had  committed  the  original 
outrage,  were  for  the  latter  offence  prosecuted,  convicted,  and 
punished. 

Congress,  during  their  last  session,  removed,  however,  the  dif- 
ficulties that  I  have  mentioned,  and  gave  to  the  State  courts  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  relative  to  the  excise.  A  wish 
might  perhaps  be  innocently  indulged  that  the  policy  of  this 
measure  had  undergone  a  fair  experiment;  and  that,  consistently 
with  the  general  arrangements  of  general  government,  the  insti- 
tution of  suits  could  have  been  restricted  to  the  State  courts  until 
it  had  l)een  practically  proved  whether,  through  the  medium  of 
their  juris<liction,  the  law  could  in  future  be  carried  into  opera- 
tion. What  would  have  been  the  effect  in  three  of  the  counties  I 
can  only  conjecture ;  but  I  will  assert  that  the  experiment  would 
have  prcKluced  every  beneficial  consequence  that  could  be  ex- 
pected to  flow  from  it  in  the  county  in  which  I  reside,  and  with 
the  disposition  of  whose  inhabitants  I  am  best  acquainted. 
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But  it  was  thought  necessary  that  the  process  should  issue 
from  the  District  Court  against  distillers  who  had  incurred  any 
penalty  before  the  enacting  of  the  law  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded,  and  who  were  not  consequently  regardeil  as  objects 
of  the  new  regulation.  Accordingly,  the  marshal  proceeded  to 
the  western  counties  with  thirty-four  writs  of  summons  against 
inhabitants  of  Fayette  County,  and  six  against  inhabitants  of 
Allegheny  County.  He  served  the  writs  in  Fayette  County 
without  interruption,  and  thence  prosecuted  his  journey  to  Alle- 
gheny County.  The  distillers  of  Fayette  County  who  had  been 
thus  summoned  held  a  meeting  in  Uniontown  upon  the  occa- 
sion, about  three  or  four  days  after  the  destruction  of  General 
Neville's  house.  I  attended  that  meeting  by  invitation,  together 
with  several  other  persons  who  were  not  distillers.  Although 
the  news  of  the  riots  and  of  their  fatal  effects  had  reached  us, 
and  although  it  was  known  that  parties  of  armed  men  were  then 
assembled  in  the  neighboring  counties  in  order  to  intercept  the 
inspector  of  the  revenue  and  the  marshal,  an  idea  of  combining 
with  the  rioters  was  not  even  suggested  at  the  meeting ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  in  future  the  dis- 
tillers should  either  abandon  their  occupation  or  enter  their 
stills,  and  that  those  who  had  been  summoned  should  imme- 
diately evince  their  submission  by  entering  an  appearance  to  the 
respective  suits ;  in  pursuance  of  that  agreement  an  express  was 
actually  sent  to  Philadelphia,  council  was  retained,  and  instruc- 
tions for  a  legal  and  conscientious  defence  were  given ;  but  it 
seems  that  the  writs  were  made  returnable  at  a  time  when  no 
court  was  sitting;  and  that  this  error  in  point  of  law  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  vitiate  the  process,  and  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
entering  the  appearance  of  the  several  defendants.  Still  more 
forcibly  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  feeling  and  sentiments  of  the 
members  of  the  Uniontown  meeting,  let  me  add  that  while  they 
were  together  they  received  a  letter  proposing  a  general  meeting 
of  the  four  counties ;  but  so  preilominant  was  the  apprehension 
that  such  an  assemblage  would  increase  the  d^ree  of  inflamma- 
tion and  extend  its  influence  to  greater  numl)ers ;  so  eager  was 
the  hope  that  the  riots  would  be  confined  to  the  spot  in  which 
they  had  originated,  and  might  subside  or  be  quelled  without 
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any  extraordinary  interference,  that  this  proposition,  however 
soothing  it  may  appear  to  the  popular  prejudice  against  the  ex- 
cise, or  whatever  force  it  was  likely  to  acquire  from  the  terrors 
of  violence  that  had  been  excited,  was  reluctantly  read,  and 
never  taken  into  consideration.  Unfortunately,  the  disposition 
of  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  marshal 
had  the  six  remaining  writs  of  summons  to  serve  was  more  in- 
flammable, and  accidental  causes  supplied  additional  fuel  for  the 
flame. 

We  are  told  that  the  first  idea  of  resistance  originated  upon 
the  serving  one  of  the  writs  in  a  harvest-field,  amidst  a  group  of 
reapers  who  were  not  perfectly  sober,  and  we  learn  by  the  offi- 
cial letter  of  the  State  commissioners  to  the  governor,  dated  the 

,  that  the  casual  assembling  of  a  body  of  militia  at 
a  board  of  appeals  (which  was  held  in  the  course  of  the  brigade 
inspector's  duty  for  executing  the  Act  of  Congress  that  requires 
a  draft  of  80,000  men  from  the  militia  of  the  United  States) 
gave,  unhappily,  the  opportunity  of  employing  an  armed  force 
in  the  attack  upon  the  house  of  Greneral  Neville.     Example  and 
terror  drew  numbers  into  the  criminal  vortex;  the  house  was 
attacked  and  finally  destroyed.    The  view  of  the  first  aggressors, 
dius  collected,  as  it  were,  by  accident,  and  inflamed  by  a  tempo- 
rary gust  of  passion,  seems  to  have  been  to  suppress  the  office  of 
insj^ection  in  Allegheny  County,  the  office  of  inspection  in  Wash- 
ington County  having  been  previously  suppressed  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  might  have  returned  to  a  sense  of  duty,  or, 
at  least,  that  they  might  have  been  prevented  from  committing 
any  further  outrages,  had  they  not  been  supported  and  encour- 
aged by  a  lew  influential  characters,  who,  at  this  juncture,  stept 
forth  and  publicly  avowed  an  intention  of  making  for  them- 
selves, and,  if  possible,  of  inducing  the  whole  country  to  make 
a  common  cause  with  the  rioters.     To  attempt  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  purpose,  some  meetings  of  the  people,  collected 
from  a  part  of  the  counties  of  Washington  and  Allegheny,  took 
place  on  Mingo  Creek;  but  even  at  those  meetings,  held  in  the 
centre  of  the  discontented  scene,  the  leaders  were  disiippointeil  in 
their  expectation  of  general  countenance  and  suj)port ;  and  the 
njsult  of  their  preliminary  conferences  appeared  only  in  an  ad- 
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vertisement  calling  a  meeting  of  deputies  from  all  the  townships 
of  the  western  counties,  in  order  to  take  into  consideration  the 
situation  of  the  country. 

The  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  newspapers  without 
being  signed ;  and,  in  fact,  except  in  the  neighborhood  in  which 
it  originated,  its  authors  were  not  generally  known,  although  it 
was  naturally  and  universally  understood  that  the  late  riots  would 
be  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  proposed  meeting.  In  the 
mean  time  the  leaders,  whom  I  have  alluded  to,  determined,  it 
seems  (though  it  is  difficult  to  trace  their  real  aim),  to  draw  as 
many  of  the  people  into  a  criminal  combination,  before  the  gen- 
eral meeting,  as  their  example  or  their  arts  could  influence, 
causc<l  the  ])ost  to  be  robbed  of  the  mail,  and  the  discoveries 
purchased  by  this  act  of  felony  produced  a  secret  consultation, 
terminating  in  that  circular  letter  signed  by  seven  persons,  which 
has  since  been  printed  in  the  news])apers,  and  directed  to  the 
colonels  of  the  respective  regiments  of  the  militia  of  Washing- 
ton County,  which  required  the  attendance  of  the  militia  at 
Braddo<»k's  Field,  on  the         day  of  .     The  day  after  the 

letter  was  circulated,  one  of  the  signers  wrote  a  countermand, 
which  is  also  printed,  and  in  which  he  avows  that  the  original 
intention  was  to  attack  the  garrison  at  Pittsburg,  and  to  seize 
Ujwn  the  military  stores.  It  was,  however,  too  late  to  stop  the 
people;  the  notice  had  been  industriously  communicated,  and  a 
considerable  number  met  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  on  the  day 
ap|)ointe<l.  Of  those  who  attended,  some  knew  and  meant  to 
carry  into  effect  the  original  intention  ;  several  were  actuated  by 
a  di8{)osition  to  prevent  mischief;  many  had  been  regularly 
summoneil  as  if  for  a  tour  of  military  duty,  and  were  ignorant 
of  the  real  cjuise;  a  great  |H)rtion,  consisting  chiefly  of  those 
who  were  aln^ady  criminal,  entertained  a  general  desire  to  en- 
courage any  kind  of  riot  that  i\>uld  involve  more  persons  in  the 
jei>j^rdy  of  their  own  situation ;  but,  after  all,  the  princij>al 
mass  was  com{H^scil  of  citizens  who  were  either  attracted  by 
curit^ity  or  imjH^lKHl  by  fair.  With  much  hesitation  the  original 
design  Ixnng  abandoninl  by  the  loaders,  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  ix>nvontion,  sunimoncil  with  the  nu^t  daring  intention,  and 
Ci>m|Hiseil,  in  j>art,  of  the  most  riotous  eliaracters,  lias  left  no 
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trace  of  its  transactions  but  a  march  to  Pittsburg,  for  which  there 
seemed  to  be  no  pretence  except  parade ;  no  object  with  the  con- 
trivers except  a  wish  to  impress  the  country  with  an  idea  of  their 
influence  and  strength.  The  same  object,  indeed,  has  stimulated 
them  to  spread  the  most  exaggerated  account  of  the  numbers  that 
were  assembled.  But  on  comparing  the  best  information  that  I 
oould  procure,  and  on  recollecting  that  scarcely  any  of  the  people 
of  Westmoreland  and  Fayette  and  that  very  few  from  the  south 
part  of  Washington  and  the  east  part  of  Allegheny  attended,  I 
estimate  the  whole  body  at  fifteen  hundred,  and  I  cannot  think 
that  it  exceeded  two  thousand  men.  The  expulsion  of  the  five 
citizens  from  Pittsburg,  which  took  place  at  the  same  time,  might 
be  influenced  by  a  fear  of  the  body  who  met  at  Braddock's  Field, 
but  did  not  originate  with  and  should  not  be  ascribed  to  them. 
Perhaps  the  measure  was  pai'tly  suggested  by  private  resentment, 
or,  possibly,  it  may  have  been  proposed  to  the  most  violent  party 
as  a  sulistitule  for  the  original  plan.  Viewing  the  previous  and 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg,  though  it 
would  appear  by  the  only  printed  paper  on  the  subject  that  they 
carried  the  expulsion  into  efiect  themselves,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  having  acted  under  the  impression  and  fear  of 
immediate  danger. 

Although  from  the  event  of  the  meeting  at  Braddock's  Field, 
it  may  more  pro|>erly  be  described  as  an  attempt  to  form  a  com- 
bination or  an  attempt  to  excite  an  insurrection,  than  as  an  exist- 
ing combination  or  insurrection,  the  effects  were  certainly  more 
pernicious  than  those  which  any  preceding  excess  had  produced. 
The  flame  then,  and  not  till  then,  spread  at  a  distance.    A  i)arty 
of  armed  men  entered  the  county  of  Fayette,  and,  attended  by  a 
few  inhabitants  of  that  county,  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
deputy  inspector  for  the  counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Fayette. 
The  officer  fled;  his  house  was  burnt.    With  an  uniform  design, 
that  of  suppressing  every  office  of  inspection   in   the  survey, 
another  party  made  an  incursion  into  the  county  of  Bedford,  and,' 
assisted  also  by  a  few  individuals  there,  seized  the  officer,  treated 
him  with  i>ersonal  abuse,  and  obliged  him  to  destroy  his  com- 
mission.    A  short  time  afterwards,  the  officer  of  a  neighboring 
county  in  Virginia  fled  for  fear  of  insult,  and  a  riot  was  com- 
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mittecl  at  the  place  of  tiis  residence  by  some  of  the  iiihabitaDts  I 
of  the  county,  who  have  since  been  arrested,  although  the  out^  I 
rage  seema  at  first  to  have  been  astribed  by  the  governor  of  Vir- 1 
ginia  to  PenDsylvanians.  In  another  county  of  the  same  Stat^  1 
eoine  of  tlie  papers  of  the  officer  were  forcibly  taken  from  him.  I 
A  great  many  poles  were  raised  in  different  places,  in  somi 
tokens  of  sedition,  but  in  many  for  the  sake  of  indulging  what  I 
was  thought  a  liarmiess  frolic.  Similar  symptoms  of  disaffeo^l 
lion  broke  out  within  a  siiort  time  in  the  counties  of  Bedford,! 
Cumberland,  and  Northumberland,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  some  I 
parts  of  Maryland. 

In  this  alarming  state  of  things,  under  circumstances  so  ua^*  J 
propitious,  the  meeting  of  Parkinson's  Ferry,  of  the  14th  oiM 
August,  took  place.  The  meeting  was  partly  a  true  represeDtib*# 
tion  of  the  [leople,  but  it  was  only  partly  so.  For,  as  there  araa 
not  in  this  State  any  regular  township  meetings,  a  few  iu-^ 
dividuals  collected  in  any  one  township  might  appoint  deputies; 
and  the  truth  is,  that,  in  alruiist  every  case,  a  minority  of  the  in- 
liabitants  of  the  respective  townships  did  make  the  appoint- 
ments. In  every  township,  likewise,  in  which  there  were  any 
violent  characters,  such  characters  would  undoubtedly  attend  the 
election,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  moderate  men  and  friends  to 
order  were  cautious  either  in  atleniling  the  election  or  in  suffer- 
ing themselves  to  be  elected.  The  robbery  of  the  mail  and  the 
reports  respecting  the  Braddoek's  Field  meeting  had,  in  a  gi-eat 
degree,  destroyefl  private  eonfitlenco,  and  timid  characters  were 
equally  afraid  of  personal  insult  fixim  the  rioters  should  they 
thwart  their  designs,  and  of  the  resentment  of  government  should 
they  not  oppose  them.  Such  men,  therefore,  generally  chose  to 
stay  at  home.  In  Fayette  County,  likewise,  we  hesitated  whether 
we  would  send  deputies  or  not.  The  change  of  circumstances 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  Uniontown  meeting  of  di-stillers, 
the  expulsion  of  the  officer,  the  evident  symptoms  of  a  restless 
temper  in  many  of  the  inhabitants,  the  danger  of  the  flame 
spreading,  at  all  events,  amongst  the  whole  body,  if  it  was  suf- 
fered to  blaze  any  longer  in  our  immerliatc  neighborhood,  and  a 
ho[>e  that  we  might  succeed  in  allaying  the  spirit  that  raged  in 
another  part  of  the  country,  were  considerations  so  cogent  that. 
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prevailing  over  every  personal  and  local  objection,  they  induced 
us  to  send  deputies.     The  object  of  the  meeting,  as  expressed  in 
general  terms  in  the  advertisement,  was  only  to  take  into  con- 
sideration   the  situation   of  the   western   country ;   there   was 
nothing  criminal  in  going  thither,  though  the  conduct  to  be 
observed  there  was  indeed  delicate,  liable  to  danger  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  misconstruction  on  the  other.     That  danger,  how- 
ever, it  was  the  duty  of  good  citizens  to  encounter  and  overlook, 
provided  that  under  circumstances  so  critical  they  could  be  use- 
ful either  in  restoring  tranquillity  or  in  preventing  the  repetition 
of  outrages.     It  is  to  be  lamented  that  a  sufficient  share  of  this 
kind  of  courage  was  wanting  in  many :  so  that  the  number  of 
friend.s  to  order  who  attended,  although  considerable,  bore  no 
proportion  in  the  representation  of  some  of  the  counties  to  the 
real  number  of  their  well-disposed  citizens.     I  do  not  claim  any 
greater  share  of  political  or  physical  courage  than  other  men, 
but  I  did  not  hesitate  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  perhaps  many 
drcumstances  concurred  to  give  me  sufficient  fortitude  for  the 
task  which  did  not  apply  to  the  situation  of  others.     I  knew  I 
was  supported  by  the  general  sentiments  of  my  own  county ;  as 
I  had  no  public  offices,  I  was  not  embarrassed  by  that  popular 
suspicion  against  public  officers  which,  during  the  tumults,  was 
found  a  great  obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  the  public  confidence; 
hence  I  conceived  that  I  might  be  more  useful  than  many  more 
able  and  equally  upright  of  my  fellow-citizens.     Probably,  too, 
a  reflection  on  what  had  passed  at  the  Pittsburg  meeting  of  1792, 
accompanied  with  a  due  regard  for  my  own  character,  were 
amongst  the  incitements  to  demonstrate,  in  a  conspicuous  man- 
ner, by  my  conduct  that,  whatever  prejudices  may  have  l)een 
engendered  against  me,  however  mistaken  my  theoretical  opin- 
ions may  be,  I  was  not  unwilling  nor  incapable  to  perform  my 
duly  as  a  citizen. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  far  from  being  favorable  to  the 
wishes  of  the  well  disposed ;  it  was  held  in  the  open  fields,  in 
the  very  neighborhood  in  which  resistance  had  originated,  and 
within  a  mile  of  the  dwelling-house  of  McFarland,  who  had 
been  killed  in  the  second  attack  on  General  Neville's  house. 
The  meeting  itself  consisted  of  more  than  two  hundred  deputies, 
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and  was  siiirouiidal  by  a  greater  number  of  spectators,  most  of 
whom,  liaving  been  actually  engage<]  in  the  riots,  lm<l  no  liojie 
except  thnt  of  being  countenaiice<]  by  the  resolutions  of  the 
deputies.  In  this  situation  (which  was  so  menacing  that  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  States,  in  tlieir  official  report,  avow 
that  tliey  thought  it  inconvenient  ami  liazardous  to  liave  an  im- 
uetliate  communication  with  the  meeting),  it  is  obvious  ttiat  the 
only  rational  scheme  was  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  any  criminal 
resolution,  or  to  obtain  a  dissolution  of  the  meeting  without  doing 
any  act.  The  views  of  the  rioters,  or  rather  of  their  leaders, 
may  be  best  discovered  by  a  consideration  of  their  conduct. 
After  some  inflammatory  sjieeches,  the  resolutions,  the  original 
of  which  I  have  ever  since  preserved  and  now  hold  in  my  hand, 

were  proposed  by  Mr. .     Of  these  the  most  important  rung 

in  the  following  words:  "iJeao/w/,  Tiiat  a  standing  committee 
be  appointed,  to  consist  of  members  from  each  county,  to  be 
denominated  '  a  committee  of  public  safety,'  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  call  forth  the  resources  of  the  western  countrj-,  to  repel 
any  hostile  attempts  that  may  be  made  against  tlie  rights  of  the 
citizen  or  of  the  body  of  the  people."  The  question  was,  in 
fact,  whetiier  the  western  counties  sliould  nilse  the  standard  of 
rebellion  or  uot,  and  the  preamble  of  the  next  resolution  clearly 
implied  an  idea  that  the  whole  country  were  concerned,  or  at 
least  meant  to  make  a  common  cause  with  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  attack  of  General  Neville's  house  and  in  the 
meeting  at  Braddock's  Field.  I  opposed  the  resolution  with 
those  argument.'!  which  the  moment  and  the  occasion  su^ested, 
and  which  were  most  likely,  in  my  judgment,  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  hearers,  whether  memlwrs  of  the  meeting  or 
merely  spectators.  Yet  I  confess  that  under  such  unfavorable 
circumstances  my  grcaloat  hope  was  that  the  question  should  be 
waived,  and,  Impressed  with  the  belief  tliat  the  consequence  of 
putting  it  was  too  doubtful  to  be  risked,  I  moved  that  the  reso- 
lution should  be  referred  to  a  committee.  My  motion  was 
neither  supported  nor  opposed  by  anybody  in  an  open  manner; 

but  fortunately  Mr. himself,  either  perceiving  from  that 

moment  that  he  would  not  be  generally  supported,  or  having 
already  felt  (as  his  subsequent  conduct  renders  more  probable)  a. 
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just  sense  of  his  error,  and  wishing  only  an  opportunity  to 
abandon,  without  personal  danger,  the  plans  which  he  had  before 
countenanced,  offered  to  withdraw  his  proposition,  provided  a 
committee  of  sixty  should  be  appointed  and  have  power  to  call 
a  new  meeting  of  the  people  or  of  their  deputies.  This  idea 
for  a  substitute  was  instantly  agreed  to ;  and  a  new  resolution, 
being  studiously  so  modified  and  worded  as  to  insure  its  adop- 
tioi.,  was  accordingly  approved  by  the  meeting,  and  has  since 
been  printed.  Another  of  the  resolutions  which  were  adopted, 
and  has  also  been  printed,  expresses  a  determination  to  support 
the  State  laws,  and  to  afford  protection  to  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  individuals.  A  declaration  of  this  kind  was  absolutely 
necessary,  since  it  was  essential  that  individuals  should  be  re- 
stored to  a  state  of  peace  and  order,  to  freedom  of  speech  and 
to  social  confidence,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  a  general 
submission  to  the  government  and  laws.  This  resolution  was 
but  faintly  opposed,  and  even  that  faint  opposition  arose  merely, 
I  believe,  from  the  thoughtless  interruption  of  a  bystander,  for 
almost  every  man  was  tired  of  violence  and  anarchy.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  dissembled  that  the  meeting,  composed  and  surrounded 
as  it  was,  would  not  have  had  courage  sufficient,  although  it 
might  be  the  sentiment  of  the  majority,  to  include  in  the  reso- 
lution a  determination  to  submit  to  the  excise  law.    The  original 

pro|K)sition  offere<l  by  Mr. expressed  a  disposition  to  submit 

to  all  tiie  laws  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States,  except  the 
excise  law.  For  the  reasons  which  I  have  assigned,  it  was 
requi^?ite  to  i)rescrve  the  part  that  related  to  the  State  laws ;  but 
the  only  advantageous  change  that  could  be  obtained  as  to  the 
objectionable  part  which  related  to  the  laws  thus  excepted  was 
to  expunge  it,  and  to  remain  entirely  silent  on  the  subject  of  the 
laws  of  the  Unite<l  States. 

Whilst  the  meeting  were  asseinbleil  they  received  intelligence 
that  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  to  confer  with 
the  citizens  of  the  western  counties  on  the  subject  of  the  late 
disturbances  had  arrived.  That  paternal  measure,  by  giving 
courage  to  those  who  were  well  disposed,  by  fixing  those  who 
were  wavering,  and  by  giving  a  hope  of  pardon  for  past  offences 

to  the  rioters  themselves,  greatly  facilitated  the  adoj)tion  of  pa- 
voL.  in.— 3 
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cific  measures;  and  it  was  without  difficulty  agreed  that  three 
persons  from  each  county  should  be  appointed  (by  the  members 
of  each  county  respectively)  to  meet  the  commissioners ;  but  it 
was  at  first  insisteil  that  either  the  whole  meeting,  or  at  least  the 
committee  of  sixty,  should  remain  assembled,  or  assemble  again 
within  two  or  three  days,  in  order  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
conference.  The  complexion  of  the  general  meeting,  the  place 
where  they  were  convened,  and  all  those  circumstances  which 
have  already  been  mentioned,  rendered  it,  on  the  contrary,  a  de- 
sirable object  that  they  should  not  meet  again  without  absolute 
necessity ;  and,  at  all  events,  that  neither  they  nor  the  commit- 
tee of  sixty  should  meet  very  soon,  or  in  the  same  place.  For 
time  was  essentially  recjuisite  in  order  to  enable  the  friends  of 
government  to  disseminate  amongst  the  body  of  the  people  both 
information  and  sentiments  of  moderation,  and  from  time  alone 
might  it  l)e  expected  that  those  violent  passions,  which  still  in- 
flamed so  many,  would  subside ;  indeed,  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  transactions  that  followed,  it  was,  u{X)n  every  occasion, 
equally  exj)erienced  that  time  alone  was  sufficient  to  obtiiin  a 
progressive  restoration  of  order,  and  lamented  that  a  sufficient 
delay  could  not,  from  the  general  situation  of  affairs,  be  always 
obtained.  Some  address  was,  however,  nece&sary  to  find  osten- 
sible motives  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  one  body  to  dissolve, 
and  the  other  to  adjourn  to  a  more  distant  day  and  to  a  well- 
affected  part  of  the  country.  Both  points  were,  however,  carried 
with  some  management;  the  committee  of  sixty  agreed  to  meet 
on  the  2d  of  September  at  Red-Stone  old  fort,  and  the  general 
meeting  adjourned  without  fixing  any  day  for  reassembling.  It 
was  known  that  if  circumstances  rendered  it  nece*^sary,  the  com- 
mittee of  sixty  might  be  called  sooner,  and  accordingly,  after 
the  conference  with  the  commissioners,  and  at  their  request,  it 
was  summoned  to  meet  four  days  previous  to  the  time  to  which 
its  meeting  had  been  protracted. 

All  the  conferees  except  one  who  were  apj>ointed  by  the  four 
counties  to  meet  the  commissioners  were,  I  believe,  at  the  time 
of  their  api>ointment,  well  disposed.  The  result  of  the  confer- 
emnj  is  detailed  in  the  re[>ort  of  the  commissioners.  The  con- 
ferees declared  their  own  determination  to  submit  to  the  laws; 
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they  approved  of  the  terms  offered  by  the  commissioners,  de- 
claring that  nothing  more  could  be  done  by  the  executive ;  and 
they  promised  to  recommend  a  faithful  acquiescence  to  the  {>eo- 
ple  at  large.    To  the  details  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mtsioners  I  have  but  two  observations  to  add :  the  first,  that 
the  verbal  account,  stated  to  have  been  given  by  the  conferees, 
of  the  causes  of  discontent  amongst  the  people  were  but  opinions, 
and  those  only  the  opinions  of  the  individuals  who  expressed 
them,  and  not  of  the  body.    The  other  relates  to  an  account  said 
to  contain  the  reasons  of  the  conferees  for  approving  the  pro- 
posals of  the  commissioners,  and  which  is  annexed  to  a  printed 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  of  conference,  but  is 
not  signed.     That  account  I  never  saw  till  after  it  was  printed ; 
which,  I  believe,  was  the  case  likewise  with  every  other  conferee 
except  the  one  who  drafted  the  report.     The  reasons  given  in 
it  had  not,  that  I  know  of,  any  influence  on  the  determination 
of  any  of  the  conferees,  but  were,  I  suppose,  such  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  author  would  make  most  impression  upon  the 
people;  on  that  head,  I  think,  however,  he  was  mistaken. 

The  committee  of  sixty  met  at  Brownsville  (Red-Stone  old 
fort)  on  the  28th  of  August.  I  have  already  mentioned  how  that 
body  was  composed.  Fifty-seven  meml)ers  attended,  twenty- 
three  of  whom  were  sent  by  the  county  of  Washington  alone, 
and  thirty  by  the  three  counties  of  Westmoreland,  Fayette,  and 
Allegheny  ;  one  came  from  Bedford  County,  and  three  from  the 
county  of  Ohio,  in  Virginia.  The  wickedness  of  a  few,  perhaps 
only  of  one,  for  one  only  openly  advocated  resistance,  and  the 
timidity  of  a  majority  prevented  the  terms  ofFere<l  by  the  com- 
missioners from  being  fully  adopted.  Tiie  general  wish  of  the 
menilx?rs,  which  was  dictated  by  fear  and  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented, was  to  adjourn  without  doing  anything,  and  to  refer  the 
whole  business  to  the  people  at  large.  All  that  could  be  obtained 
was  a  resolve  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  people  to  accede  to  the  terms ;  the  question  upon 
it  being  taken  by  ballot,  and  thirty-four  voting  for  the  resolu- 
tion and  twenty-three  against  it.  We  are  informed  by  one  of 
the  official  letters  of  the  State  commissioners  that  six  of  those 
who  voted  in  the  negative  did  it  through  a  mistake,  which 
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would  make  the  votes  forty  nnd  seveutceii.  Whether,  if  the 
question  had  been  jtiililicly  put,  or  if  any  queetion  had  been  put, 
for  niaking  the  declarations  requiral  by  the  com misai oners  in 
their  foil  extent,  either  or  botli  of  them  would  have  paaseti  iu 
the  negative,  1  believe  it  to  be  impotDsible  for  any  person  to  con- 
jecture, aa  no  [K^rson  can  caleulate  what  might  have  been  the 
effeet  of  tcrntr.  Tlie  fact  is  that  a  majority  of  the  committee, 
througii  fear,  refused  taking  a  question  on  the  last  propositioo, 
or  to  have  the  other  put  publicly.  Several  of  the  advocates  for 
submission  ajHike,  however,  their  sentiments  in  an  open  manner, 
and  altiiough  a  few  might  apprehend  personal  danger  in  doing 
it,  yet,  as  not  one  of  those  who  spoke  was  insulted,  either  then 
or  at  any  subsequent  penotl,  it  is  from  the  time  of  that  meeting 
that  we  may  date  the  beginning  of  a  fa'o  circulation  of  sentiment 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

A  new  committee  of  conference  was  appointed  by  the  meeting, 
in  onler  to  procure,  if  [wssible,  some  further  time  for  the  people 
to  reflect  before  the  question  of  submission  was  finally  referred 
to  them.  The  com ruissi oners  were  not  authorized  to  give  a 
longer  time,  and  they  |)ropo«ed  that  the  declarations  required  of 
the  committee  of  sixty  should  be  made  by  the  people  themselves, 
and  testilied  by  the  individual  signatures  of  the  citizens,  except- 
ing from  the  amnesty  such  jiersona  conccrneti  in  the  late  offences 
OB  fihoiild  not  comply.  However  cogent  might  be  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  commissioners  to  propose  those  terms  (which 
were  acceded  to  by  the  conferees),  they  o|»erated  unfortunately 
iu  one  point  of  view;  for  the  amnesty  being  attached  to  the 
individual  signatures,  the  projiosal  became  highly  objectionable 
to  a  great  many  well-dis[Kwed  citizens,  as  signing  would  seem 
to  imjily  a  tacit  acknowledgtnent  of  a  prexnous  offence  and  of  a 
personal  want  of  partlon.  It  was  also,  perhuits,  a  more  diiRcult 
task  to  induce  violent  persons  to  subscribe  assurances  of  sub- 
mission than  to  give  a  silent  vote  for  it.  The  individuals  who 
had  represented  the  county  of  Fayette  at  Parkinson's  Ferry, 
having  met  on  the  10th  of  Septemlier,  were  induced,  upon 
these  considerations,  to  proiwse  to  the  people  merely  the  question 
of  submission,  but  at  the  same  time  they  agreed  themselves  to 
the  declarations  which  hod  been  required  of  the  committee  of 
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sixty,  and  annexed  to  tlieni  an  address  to  the  people  (printed 
in  the  Pittsburg  gazettes  of  the  4th  and  11th  of  October),  ex- 
horting them  to  submit.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  that 
address  (which  is  arranged  in  the  shape  and  consists  of  the 
arguments  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, were  most  likely  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  people 
in  their  present  temper)  is  that  the  inducements  to  submission 
are  mostly  drawn  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  motive  of  fear 
from  an  army  is  hardly  appealed  to. 

The  sense  of  the  people  was  taken  on  the  11th  of  September, 
and  it  appears,  !)y  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  that  in  the 
county  of  Fayette,  which  contains  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
taxable  inhabitants,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  attended,  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty  of  whom  voted  for  submission,  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty  against  it;  that  in  the  counties  of  Westmoreland, 
Washington,  and  Allegheny,  which  contain  eleven  thousand 
taxable  inhabitants,  two  thousand  seven  hundred   signed  the 
declarations  of  submission ;  but  that  no  return  was  made  of  the 
number  of  persons  who  attended  in  these  three  counties  and  of 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of  submission ;  and  that  in 
the  returns  made  to  them  no  opinions  were  certified  that  there 
was  so  general  a  submission  that  an  office  of  inspection  would 
be  immediately  and  safely  established ;  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  return  of  Westmoreland  County  stated  that,  from  the 
danger  of  ill-<lisposed  and  lawless  persons  suddenly  assembling 
and  offering  violence,  the  measure  would  not  be  immediately 
safe  in  that  county.     The  commissioners   add  that  they   had 
received  information  that  in  some  townships  the  majority  de- 
clared for   resistance;    in  some   the    party   for   resistance  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the  declarations  being  made;  and 
in  others  the  majority  were  intimidated  or  opposed  by  a  violent 
minority.     But  they  do  not  mention  the  number  and  names  of 
the  townships  in  which  those  acts  of  violence  took  place,  and 


'The  official  returns  of  three  districts  of  the  county  of  Fayette,  as  made 
to  the  commissioners,  state  the  number  of  those  who  attended  to  have  been 
"21,  of  whom  560  voted  for  submission,  and  161  against  it.  In  the  fourth 
district  20  voted  for  submission,  and  119  against  it. 
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from  the  information  I  have  receivetl  they  were  bat  few.  Thev 
farther  say  that,  '*  notwithstanding  tha«e  circumstances,  they 
firmly  believal  that  there  was  a  considerable  majority  of  tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  foorth  survey  who  were  then  disposed  to 
submit  to  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  at  the  same  time  that  they 
conceived  it  their  duty  explicitly  to  declare  their  opinion  tliat 
such  was  the  state  of  things  in  that  survey,  that  there  was  no 
proliability  that  the  act  for  raising  a  revenue  on  distilled  spirits 
and  stills  could  at  that  time  be  enforceil  bv  the  usual  course  of 
civil  authority,  and  that  some  more  a>mpetent  force  was  neces- 
sary to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed,  and  to  insure  to  the 
officers  and  wellKlisposed  citizens  that  protection  which  it  was 
the  duty  of  government  to  aflTord."  Which  opinion  I  know  to 
have  been  perfectly  justifiable  from  the  information  and  opinions 
they  had  reccivetl. 

Uj)on  the  decision  of  that  day  (the  11th  of  September)  it  is 
proper  to  remark  that,  as  it  was  the  last  hope  of  the  violent 
persons,  they  all  attended  to  a  man.  On  the  contrar)',  the 
friends  to  order,  some  l)eing  yet  actuated  by  fear,  many  resting 
in  a  state  of  apathy,  and  a  very  large  proportion  wanting  in- 
formation or  not  understanding  the  importance  of  the  question, 
did  not  in  general  attend.  Not  one-third  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Fayette  met  on  that  day,  and  I  had  a  striking  proof  of  what 
I  mention  in  the  district  in  which  I  live.  No  act  of  violence 
ha<l  ever  been  committed  there  either  l)efore  or  during  the  in- 
surrection. I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  believe,  that  a  single 
inhabitant  ever  was  amcerned  in  any  such  act  elsewhere,  and 
after  the  army  had  entered  the  country  there  was  not  an  indi- 
vidual belonging  to  the  district  arreste<l  on  suspicion  or  even 
summoned  as  a  witness.  Yet  in  that  district,  which  contains 
eight  hundred  taxable  inhabitants,  two  hundred  and  twelve 
only  attended  on  the  11th  of  September.  In  the  other  counties 
two  thousand  and  seven  hundred  inhabitants  signed  the  as- 
surances required,  which  is  a  greater  projjortion  than  the  number 
of  those  who  voted  in  favor  of  submission  in  the  county  of 
Fayette,  and  a  great  many,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned, 
were  willing  to  give  a  vote,  although  they  felt  a  reluctance  to 
sign  a  formal  instrument.     This  fully  justifies  the  opinion  given 
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by  the  commksioners,  that  a  considerable  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants were  disposed  to  submit.     It  must  also  be  observed 
that  almost  all  the  characters  of  any  importance  amongst  the 
rioters,  and  who  could  be  considered  as  leaders,  signed  the  sub- 
mission, and  those  who  were  guilty  on  that  day  of  acts  of  vio- 
lence, or  who  gave  a  vote  against  submission,  were,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  amongst  the  youngest  and  most  ignorant  class 
of  the  people.     This  class  had   but  one  day  to  consider  the 
question  before  them ;  their  means  of  information  in  a  country 
in  which  information  can  circulate  but  slowly  were  few,  the 
channels  through  which  they  received  it  not  pure,  their  preju- 
dices were  great,  and  although  arguments  had  circulated  freely 
for  near  two  weeks,  they   had  not  yet  reached  this  deluded 
description  of  citizens.     All  they  heard  to  convince  them  of 
their  error  they  heard  for  the  first  time  on  that  day.     But  what- 
ever might  l)e  the  immediate  decision  of  the  people  on  the  11th 
of  September,  the  consequences  were  favorable  and  decisive. 
The  obstacles  then  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  submissions  w^ere 
the  expiring  effort  of  the  party.     Abandoned  by  their  leaders 
and  by  a  large  majority  of  the  rioters  themselves,  who  had 
taken  shelter  under  the  amnesty,  seeing  clearly  that  they  were 
mluce<l   to  an  insignificant  minority,  conscious  of  their  guilt, 
and  afraid  of  punishment,  the  few  perverse  and  obstinate  at 
length  renounced  their  wild  and  pernicious  schemes.     Tiie  cer- 
tain news  of  the  assembling  the  militia  completed  the  work,  and 
peace  was  restored.     Although  no  certified  opinions  were  given 
the  commissioners  that  offices  of  inspection  could  be  immediately 
and  safely  established,  the  committee  of  the  townships  of  Fay- 
ette County  wrote,  on  the  17th  of  Sei)teml>er,  to  the  governor 
of  tlie  State,  that  "  they  had  no  doubt  of  peace  being  fully  re- 
efttal)lished  and  a  perfect  submission  taking  place  in  that  county, 
provided  it  was  not  interrupted  by  some  new  acts  of  violence 
elsewliere."     They  add  that  "still,  however,  a  certain  degree  of 
heat  existed  as  well  in  Fayette  as  in  the  other  western  counties, 
and  that  some  time  would  still  be  necessary  to  operate  a  com- 
plete restoration  of  order  and  a  perfect  submission  to  the  laws." 
Their  ideas  in  that  respect  correspond  with  those  of  the  com- 
missioners; but  they  differed  from  them  in  the  opinion  that  an 
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army  was  necessary  to  accomplish  those  objects,  and  thought  that 
the  allowance  of  a  longer  time  for  reflection  would  alone  be 
suiScient.  Many  men  of  influence  and  information  in  the  other 
counties,  and  some  in  Fayette,  most  indeed  of  those  that  con- 
versed with  the  commissioner,  who  remained  in  the  western 
country  till  the  16th  of  September,  were,  however,  of  opinion 
at  that  time  that  the  laws  could  not  be  executed  without  the 
assistance  of  a  military  force;  but  in  less  than  two  weeks  after 
the  same  men  had  adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  committee  of 
Fayette.  On  the  same  day  the  same  committee,  with  a  view  to 
counteract  any  combinations  that  might  be  set  on  foot  by  the 
violent  party,  recommended  to  the  people  to  form  ass(x;iations 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order  and  of  supporting  the  civil 
authority.  It  was  not  found  neoessar\'  to  carr\'  even  that  measure 
into  effect,  every  danger  of  violence  being  immediately  after 
discovered  to  be  at  an  end. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  is  dated  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  is  grounded  on  documents  and  information  received 
as  late  as  the  16th  of  the  same  month.  On  the  19th  the  Ijcgis- 
lature  of  the  State  had  passed  the  Act  granting  bounties  and  an 
additional  pay  to  the  volunteers  and  militia  employed  in  sup- 
pressing the  insurrection.  The  President,  on  the  25th,  issued 
his  proclamation  (grounded  on  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  preceding  day)  ordering  the  actual  march  of  the  army. 
The  rendezvous  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey  militia  was  at 
Carlisle.  They  left  that  place  on  their  march  to  the  westwanl 
on  the  day  of  October. 

On  the  of  September  the  town  of  Pittsburg,  by  reso- 

lutions printed  and  now  before  the  House,  annulled  the  former 
resolutions  they  had  adopted  for  expelling  certain  citizens,  de- 
claring those  resolutions  to  have  been  the  effect  of  policy,  and 
that  they  were  no  longer  bound  by  them.  On  the  25th  of 
September  the  grand  jury  of  Washington  County,  in  their 
answer  to  the  address  of  Judge  Addison,  which  is  printed  and 
has  been  sent  to  the  House,  declared  their  unanimous  concur- 
rence and  approbation  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  charge, 
and  their  opinion  that  if  printed  assunmces  of  submission  were 
distributed  through  the  county  they  would  generally  be  signed. 
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On  the  2d  of  October  the  members  who  composed  the  first 

meeting  at  Parkinson's  Ferry,  having  met  at  the  same  i)Iaoe, 

nnanimouslj  agreed  to  resohitions  by  which   they  adopted  for 

themselves  the  assurances  and  declarations  of  submission  which 

had  been  required  by  the  commissioners ;  declared  that,  in  their 

opinion,  there  was  a  general  disposition  in  the  four  counties  to 

submit  to  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  a  determination 

to  support  the  civil   authority;    and   also   that   the  principal 

reasons  whv  the  si^naturas  of  submission  had  not  been  universal 

were  the  want  of  time  and  information,  and,  with  respect  to  the 

greatest  number,  a  consciousness  of  their  innocence  and  an  idea 

that  their  signature  would  imply  a  sense  of  their  guilt.     Those 

proceedings,  which  are  signed  by  Alexander  Addison,  secretary, 

took  place   twelve   days   before   the   election,  and  require  no 

comment. 

Messrs.  Findley  and  Reddick  were  appointed  by  that  com- 
mittee to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
represent  to  him  the  state  of  the  country.  They  went  accord- 
ingly, and  I  will  state  to  the  House  what  I  understood,  from  a 
verbal  report  made  by  those  two  gentlemen  to  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing, to  have  been  the  result  of  the  conference.  I  would  wish  to 
becautious  on  that  head;  for  I  feel  that,  speaking  from  memory, 
and  repeating  what  was  merely  verbal  information,  the  recital  is 
liable  to  mistakes.  If  I  commit  any  mistake,  however,  it  will 
arise  from  the  sources  I  have  mentioned  ;  nor  indeed  do  I  give 
my  statement  as  positive  information,  but  only  as  the  impression 
made  upon  my  mind  by  the  relation  I  heard.  I  would  have 
been  altogether  silent  on  that  subject  w^re  I  not  afraid  to  be 
accused  of  omittiner  a  necessarv  link  of  the  transactions  I  relate. 
Amongst  other  general  observations  I  am  told  that  the  Presi- 
dent mentioned  that  there  were  two  great  objects  in  view  in  the 
calling  out  the  militia  :  the  first  to  show,  not  only  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  western  country  but  to  the  Union  at  large,  and,  in- 
fel,  to  foreign  nations,  both  the  possibility  of  a  republican 
government  exerting  its  physical  strength  in  order  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  the  laws  when  opposed,  and  the  readiness  of  the 
American  citizens  to  make  every  sacrifice  and  to  encounter 
every  difiBculty  and  danger  for   the   sake  of  supporting  that 
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fundamental  principle  of  government ;  and  the  second,  to  pro- 
cure a  full  and  complete  restoration  of  order  and  submission  to 
the  laws  amongst  the  insurgents.  The  first  object,  the  President 
added,  was  fully  attained,  and  no  doubt  could  remain,  from  the 
success  of  the  experiment,  of  the  practicability  of  a  republican 
government,  although  extending  over  a  large  territory,  support- 
ing itself,  even  in  the  case  of  a  disobedience  of  any  part  of  the 
body  i)oIitic.  On  the  second  head  it  was  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  that,  although  the  last  meeting  had  given  it  as  their  opin- 
ion that  there  was  an  unanimous  disposition  to  submit  to  and 
support  the  laws,  there  was  no  positive,  unequivocal,  and  explicit 
declaration  that  offices  of  inspection  would  be  immediately  and 
safely^  established;  in  the  next  place,  that  whatever  might  be 
the  grounds  of  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  until  the  law  w^as 


^  It  having  bocn  observed  in  reply  to  this  part  of  Mr.  Gallatin'^  speech 
that  it  had  been  reported,  and  was  at  the  time  generally  understood  through- 
out the  army,  that  Messrs.  Findley  and  Reddick,  upon  beins:  asked  whether 
offices  of  inspection  could  be  immediately  and  safely  established,  had  an- 
swered that  they  could  not  be  opened  with  safety  except  in  a  garrison  ;  Mr. 
Findley  gave  to  Mr.  Gallatin  a  written  statement  of  the  fact  which  had 
given  rise  to  that  report.  The  substance  of  that  statement  Mr.  Gallatin 
laid  before  the  House  in  a  subsequent  reply,  and  is  as  followeth.  Mr.  An- 
drew McFarland,  brother  to  the  McFarland  who  was  killed  at  the  attack  of 
General  Neville's  house,  but  who,  so  far  from  being  concerned  in  the  same 
business,  had  been  personally  insulted  by  the  rioters,  requested  Mei^srs. 
Findley  and  Keddick  to  mention  to  the  President  that  so  certain  was  he  of 
the  disposition  of  the  people  of  his  neighborhood  (along  Monongahela  River 
on  the  borders  of  Washington  and  Allegheny  Counties)  to  submit  to  the 
laws,  that  he  would  have  no  objection  to  an  office  being  kept  in  his  own 
house.  Messrs.  Findley  and  Reddick  asked  him  whether  he  would  consent 
to  it,  whoever  the  officer  might  be  ;  to  which  Mr.  McFarland  answered  that 
he  would  not,  as  it  was  possible  that  a  man  might  be  appointed  against 
whom  the  popular  prejudices  were  yet  too  violent ;  but  that  in  such  a  case 
it  would  be  best  to  open  the  office  for  the  county  of  Allegheny  in  the  garri- 
son of  Pittsburg,  which  could  be  done  without  any  inconvenience.  When 
Messrs.  Findley  and  Reddick  were  giving  to  the  President  their  opinion 
that  in  future  there  would  be  a  general  submission  throughout  the  country, 
they  mentioned  that  they  were  not  fully  informed  of  the  disposition  of  the 
people  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  Mr.  McFarland  resides,  but  stated 
the  conversation  they  had  with  him.  But  they  gave  it  as  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  McFarland,  and  not  as  their  own  opinion  or  advice,  and  as  relating  not 
to  the  whole  country,  but  to  a  particular  district. 
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actually  carried  into  operation  it  was  only  an  opinion,  and  that 
the  general  expenses  of  the  campaign  being  already  incurred, 
and  the  great  sacrifices  of  individuals  being  already  made,  there 
remained  no  motive  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  the  magistrate, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws,  to  run  any 
unnecessary  risk  by  intrusting  that  care  to  the  exertions  of  the 
country  Itself  as  long  as  any  doubt  might  remain  of  their  sin- 
cerity or  power;  the  force  embodied  being  fully  competent  to 
that  object,  and  so  far  on  their  march  to  the  intended  spot.    The 
President  added,  that,  as  the  amnesty  which  he  had  once  offered 
through  the  commissioners  had  not  been  universally  embrace<l  by 
the  offenders,  some  atonement  for  past  offences  had  become  neces- 
sary.   Messrs.  Findley  and  Reddick,  in  order  to  give  a  test  of 
thfe  disposition  of  the  country,  wished  that  a  list  of  the  offenders 
intended  to  be  brought  to  trial  might  be  sent  to  the  western 
countr}',  as  they  knew,  from  the  reformed  temper  of  the  people, 
that  those  culprits  would  surrender,  or  might  be  apprehended 
without  difficultv.     This  was  declined,  for  what  reasons  I  have 
not  heard ;  but  I  can  easily  conceive  that  granting  the  request 
would  have  been  improjHjr  on  a  variety  of  grounds.     Permit 
me  to  add,  although  it  is  not  altogether  in  j>oint,  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  the  President  testified  his  astonish- 
raent  that  there  had  been  any  difficulty  in  convincing  any  de- 
scription of  ])ei'sons,  however  ignorant  they  might  be,  of  the 
propriety  and   necessity  of  submitting  to  the  law.s,  it  being  a 
question  so  jsiniple  and  self-evident.     Messrs.  Findley  and  Red- 
dick, in  answer   to   this  remark,   having   mentioned   the  same 
causes  that  I  have  before  alluded  to,  and  particularly  that  the 
most  ignorant  class  had,  in  fact,  but  one  day  to  make  up  their 
minds,  the  President  observed  that  it  would  have  been  highly 
grateful  to  have   indulged  his  wish  that  the  proposals  of  the 
commissioners  should  receive  a  full  and  fair  examination,  e^o  as 
to  l)e  perfectly  understood  and  maturely  weighed  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  before  they 
were  presented  for   an    ultimate  decision ;    but  the   symptoms 
which  had  aj)i)eared  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  suffering  the  winter  to  elapse 
without  an  effectual  suppression  of  the  disorders,  had  not  per- 
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niittcd  him  to  protract  the  perioti  for  aiuirable  negotiation,  or  tdl 
eufTer  any  further  delays  in  embodying  aud  marching  the  army. 

Messrs.  Findley  and  Keddick,  on  their  return,  eommunitated 
the  circunistan<«s  of  information,  which  I  have  recapitulated,  to 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  towneliips,  held  at  Parkinsoo's 
Ferry  on  the  24th  of  October ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  com- 
munication, resolutions  w^re  adopted  expressing  the  opinion  of 
the  meeting  that  offices  of  inspection  could  be  immediately  and 
safely  established,  and  that  the  civil  authority  eouh)  be  supiwrted 
without  the  assistance  of  a  military  force;  recommending  to 
offenders  to  surrender,  and  declaring  their  readimrss  to  surrender 
themselves  if  there  were  any  suspected  [wisons  amongst  them, 
and  to  assi.st  in  bringing  others  to  justice  if  they  refused  to  give 
themselves  up.  During  tlie  absence  of  those  two  gentlemen  the 
election  hail  been  held  on  tlie  14th  of  Octolier,  and  written  as- 
surances of  submission  liad  been  universally  signed  throughout 
the  country.  In  the  county  of  Fayette  the  people,  on  the  day 
of  the  election,  appointed  sevenil  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  accommodations  and  suttsistence  for  the  army  then 
approaching.  On  the  same  day  the  inhabitants  of  the  only  dis- 
trict of  that  county  where  a  majority  of  those  who  attended  on 
the  11th  day  of  September  had  declared  for  resistance,  nnani- 
moiisly  agreed  to  sign  assurances  of  submission. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  narrative  of  the  material  facta 
connectetl  with  llie  unfortunate  events  which  we  all  deplore,  I 
shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion  whether  those  facts  are  sufB- 
ciently  proved  to  \k  admitted  as  legal  evidence  ujwn  so  impor- 
tant a  question,  but  confine  myself  to  an  examination  how  far 
they  justify  the  assertions  on  which  the  resolution  before  ns  has 
been  grounded. 

The  resolution  supposes,  in  the  first  place,  the  existence  of  a 
general  insurrection  of  the  f[>ur  western  couiitiep.  I  l>Glleve  it 
unnecessary  to  say  much  more  on  the  idea  of  the  insurrection 
having  originate*!  in  a  previous  general  combination  founded  on 
the  meetings  and  resolutions  that  had  taken  place  or  had  been 
adoptetl  at  different  times  in  the  western  country.  To  what  I 
have  already  said  I  will  only  add  that,  fmm  the  meeting  of 
Pittsburg,  in  August,  1792  (which,  as  has  already  been  men- 
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tionedy  was  followed  by  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity  of  fifteen 
months'  continuance),  no  public  meeting,  no  meeting  that  ever 
came  to  my  knowledge,  no  meeting  that  ever  has  been  men- 
tioned, either  in  this  House  or  elsewhere,  was  held  in  the  west- 
em  country  for  the  space  of  near  two  years,  nor,  in  short,  until 
the  late  disturbances  had  actually  begun. 

By  what  fact,  then,  is  the  supposition  of  a  general  insurrection 
of  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  western  counties  to 
be  supported?     The  attack  of  General   Neville's   house  was 
chiefly  owing  to  accidental  causes,  and  is  of  a  local  nature.    The 
conduct  of  the  distillers  and  people  of  Fayette  County  at  the 
lime  of  the  marshal  serving  processes  there,  and  at  their  subse- 
quent meeting,  excludes  altogether  the  idea  of  previous  combi- 
nation, or  of  a  wish  to  support  the  rioters.     The  meeting  at 
Braddoek's  Field  includes  a  greater  number  of  individuals ;  but 
the  criminal  combination  seems  to  have  existed  only  in  its  pro- 
moters; and  even  supposing,  what  is  not  true,  that  all  who  at- 
tended there  were  involved  in  the  original  crime,  that  combina- 
tion will  embrace  only  a  part  of  the  counties  of  Washington  and 
Allegheny.     It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  that  upon  that 
meeting,  undoubtedly  the  most  prominent  feature  of  an  insur- 
rection or  of  a  combination  to  take  up  arms,  there  is  not  before 
the  House  one  official  document,  nor  even  a  single  unauthcnti- 
cated  j)aper  of  any  sort,  except  the  two  letters  which  have  been 
mentioned  before,  and  the  Pittsburg  resolutions. 

But  it  is  said  (I  have  heard  lor  the  first  time  the  doctrine 
advanced  on  this  floor,  and  have  heard  it  with  astonishment),  it 
is  said  that  the  meeting  held  at  Parkinson\s  Ferry  on  the  14tli 
of  August  is  in  itself*  a  proof  of  a  general  insurrection.  For 
my  part,  I  never,  before  this  day,  thought  myself  obliged  to 
justify  tliose  friends  to  order  who  attended  the  preceding  elec- 
tions or  the  meeting  itself;  although  I  have  tried  to  apologize 
for  the  neglect  of  those  who  did  not.  How  a  meeting  whose 
ostensible  object  was  perfectly  innocent,  and  whose  actual  con- 
duct, notwithstanding  the  critical  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  held,  was  in  no  part  criminal,  can  bo  given  as  a  proof  of  an 
illegal  combination,  I  cannot  understand.  But  the  doctrine  is 
not  less  dangerous  than  absurd.    It  goes  to  support  an  idea  that 


wiieiiever  riots  shall  take  place,  or  a  mob  grow  dangerous,  in- 
stead of  trying  by  every  means  of  persuasion  to  induce  tlie 
offenders  to  desist,  it  is  the  duty  of  good  citizens  to  keep  aloof, 
to  suffer  the  whole  country,  under  tho  dominion  of  a  mob,  to 
become  a  prey  to  anarchy,  and  to  risk  the  event  of  a  general 
rebellion,  rather  than  attempt  to  recall  to  a  sense  of  duty  as 
msiny  of  their  fclIon-citizenB  as  they  can. 

Not  only  the  object  and  the  conduct  of  the  meeting  were 
unexceptionable,  but  its  effect  and  consequences  were  highly 
favorable.  It  was  that  meeting  which  restored  order  and  in- 
ternal iieace;  it  was  that  meeting  that  first  stemmed  the  torrent, 
which  thenceforth  ran  in  a  contrary  course.  From  that  moment, 
though  threats  were  offered,  no  aite  of  violence  were  committed, 
unless  we  call  by  the  name  of  violence  the  last  effort  made  on 
the  11th  of  September,  by  some  of  the  most  ignorant  and  obdu- 
rate, to  tjbstruct  the  signature  of  the  assurances  of  submission. 
At  every  subsequent  meeting  the  friends  of  government  gi-adu- 
ally  gained  ground.  The  conferees,  with  a  single  exception, 
approved  and  promised  to  recommend  the  propoaals  of  the  com- 
missioners. The  meeting  of  Brownsville,  composed  as  it  was, 
so  far  from  doing  anything  criminal,  went  one  step  further  than 
the  fii'st  Parkinson's  Ferry  meeting,  and  by  declaring  that,  in 
their  opinion,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  people  to  adopt  the  pro- 
ptisals,  in  fact  reeommendeil  their  adoption.  And,  in  fine, — not 
to  sjieak  of  the  resolutions  adopted  afterwards  at  different  times 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Pittsbui^,  the  grand  jury  of  Washington, 
and  the  committee  of  townsliips  of  Fayette, — the  second  and  third 
meetings  of  Parkinson's  Kerry,  comiKJsed  of  the  same  persons 
who  attended  the  first,  guve  full  and  complete  assurances  of 
submission  and  of  the  general  disposition  of  the  people  to  su|)- 
|K)rt  the  civil  autbority.  A  Imre  recital  of  the  facts  evidently 
shows  that  whatever  criminal  combination  existed  was  partial, 
local,  and  iiccidentul;  and  that  whenever  the  inhabitants  of  the 
four  western  counties  combined,  or  acted  in  concert,  the  object 
and  the  condnct  of  their  meetings  were,  at  least,  innocent,  and 
the  consequences  highly  beneficial. 

But  the  resolution  under  consideration,  proceeding  on  the  same 
erroneous  system  of  supposition,  infers  that  an  insuri-eetioji  of  the 
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four  counties  existed  on  the  14th  of  October,  at  the  time  of  hold- 
ing the  elections. 

The  assertion  is  not  supported  by  a  single  document,  by  evi- 
dence, or  by  any  species  of  proof  whatever  that  relates  to  any 
fact  which  occurred  subsequent  to  the  16th  of  September;  and 
it  appears  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners  that  on  that  day 
a  considerable  majority  of  the  inliabitants  were  disposed  to  sub- 
mit.    Every  posterior  fact  is  a  proof  of  the  complete  restoration 
of  order  and  of  that  universal  submission  which  had  but  par- 
tially taken  place  before.     Must  I  once  more,  in  order  to  prove 
the  truth  of  my  positions,  enumerate  the  recall  of  the  citizens 
vlio  had  been  expelled,  the  answer  of  the  grand  jury  of  Wash- 
ington, the  several  declarations  and  resolutions  of  the  county  of 
Fayette,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Parkinson's  Ferry  meeting 
of  the  2d  of  October  ?     To  these  I  may  add  that  a  proof  of  the 
civil  authority  being  fully  re-established  is  to  be  drawn  not  only 
from  the  general  tranquillity  of  the  country,  not  only  from  the 
conrts  sitting,  as  customary,  without  interruption   in  the  four 
counties,  and  transacting  every  kind  of  business  during  the 
month  of  September,  but  also  from  the  incontestable  evidence 
of  the  service  of  warrants,  by  which  individuals  were  arrested 
and  even  imprisoneil,  previous  to  the  election,  for  positive  threats 
or  upon  suspicion  of  intention  to  commit  new  outrages  after  the 
llth  of  September.    But,  whilst  I  mention  this,  it  is  proper  that 
notice  should  be  taken  of  an  objection  which  may  be,  and  has 
been,  raiifed  on  this  subject.     Why,  it  is  said,  were  none  of  the 
offenders  during  the  insurrection  arrested  till  the  army  came  into 
the  western  country?     It  may  be  answered,  in  the  first  place, 
that,  as  the  offences  had  been  but  local,  the  objection  is  but  par- 
tial, and  that  if  it  is  at  all  valid  it  applies  not  to  the  people, 
but  only  imputes  an  unwarrantable  negligence  to  the  judicial 
officers  living  in   the  parts  where  the  offences  had  been  com- 
niitted.     But  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  a  more  satisfactory  and 
direct  answer,  and  which  exculpates  the  officers  as  well  as  the 
other  inhabitants.     As  early  as  the  first  week  of  September,  the 
time  at  which  the  court  for  Allegheny  County  sits,  some  indi- 
viduals of  the  grand  jury  for  that  county  applied   to  Judge 
Addison  in  order  to   know  whether,  accorJing   to  their  oath. 
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they  ought  not  to  find  bills  against  tlic  offenders  in  tlie  late 
riots.  Mr.  Addisun  was  uf  opinion  tliut,  the  Federal  and  Stute 
governments  liaving  offered  an  amnesty  upon  cerlaln  terms,  it 
wonld  be  improper  for  tlie  State  courts  or  inferior  officers  to 
interfere  until  the  effect  of  that  offer  was  ascertained  and  gov- 
ernment had  decided  and  declared  w)io  were  to  be  entitled  to  the 
amnesty.  Not  wishing,  however,  to  rely  altogether  on  his  own 
opinion,  Mr.  Addison  consulted  the  chiuf  justice  of  the  State. 
then  at  Pittsburg,  on  tliat  Bubject,  The  chief  justice  concurred 
in  the  opinion  of  Jndge  Addison,  and  tiic  grand  juries  of  the 
rcBiwctive  counties  were  accordingly  directed  not  to  interfere. 
It  will  appear,  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  that  the 
eigned  instruments  giving  aasuninces  of  submission  were  imme- 
diately dclivcretl  to  one  of  their  number,  wlio  transmitted  them 
to  the  scat  of  government.  An  ignorance  of  the  names  of  the 
signers,  arid  of  the  latitut^c  that  government  would  give  to  the 
amnesty,  a  general  information  that  the  most  imgwrlant  chamc- 
tcrs  who  had  Ijeen  conccrnwl  in  the  tumnlts,  and  were  snpjKised 
to  be  tlie  only  proper  olijects  of  punishment,  had  signed  llic  list, 
and  a  knowledge  that  some  of  the  fir^t  judicial  officers  of  ttie 
government  of  the  Union  meant  to  investigate  the  subject  con- 
formable to  the  instructions  which  they  might  receive,  concurred 
to  render  it  eijually  difiiciilt  and  improper  for  the  State  officers 
to  interfere  before  the  arrival  of  the  army.  Many  of  tho.se  who 
had  been  suppased  to  be  innocent,  or  to  be  shellereti  by  their 
submission,  are  uow  amongst  the  prisoners  or  the  proscrilx-d.' 
Some  of  those  who,  it  was  thought,  miglit  eventually  be  included 
amongst  them,  were  not  taken  up.  The  general  government 
eeems  to  have  acquiescc<l  in  the  idea,  for  no  instructions  were 
forwarded  to  the  State  oi&cers,  and  the  list  of  offenders  that  was 
asketl  by  Messrs.  Findley  and  Iteddick  was  refused.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  arrests  that  eventually  took  place  seem  satisfactorily 
to  show  that  the  causes  which  I  have  tlius  recapitulated,  and  not 

'  Nnt  lo  Epoak  of  aevernl  iilLers,  David  Brndford  hud  signed  Ihe  u- 
sur^K.'i'!  o{  Biibminjiun  on  tlio  day  required.  Would  it  haw  \iven  proper  to 
arrest  him  until  goTcrnmetit  bad  declared  that  his  conduct  previous  lo  tbut 
day,  but  subsequent  to  the  '22d  of  August,  must  deprive  him  of  tha  benefit 
of  the  umnetlj  1 
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a  want  of  strength  or  willingness  in  the  civil  authority,  were  the 
real  causes  why  process  was  not  issued  against  the  offenders 
during  the  insurrection. 

To  these  considerations  must  be  added  another,  which,  to 
every  candid  mind,  must  carry  a  conviction  of  the  actual  pacific 
situation  of  the  country  after  the  11th  of  Septenil)er.     Not  only 
no  outrage  took  place  after  that  day,  but  no  embo<lying  of  men, 
no  combination,  no  meeting,  no  preparations  of  any  kind  what- 
ever were  made  or  proposed  with  a  view  to  offer  a  shadow  of 
resistance  to  the  militia  of  the  United  States.     After  the  army 
vas  collected  and  on  their  march,  the  people  must  have  known, 
and  indeed  perfectly  knew,  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
submit  to  the  laws  or  to  oppose  their  fellow-citizens  who  came 
to  enforce  obedience.     If  no  person  either  prepared  or  proposed 
that  preparations  should  be  made  to  resist  the  army,  does  it  not 
clearly  follow  that  the  disposition  to  submit  (no  matter  from 
what  causes)  was  not  merely  general  but  universal? 

It  is  said,  however,  that  although  there  might  not  be  any 
actual  insurrection  at  the  time  of  the  election,  it  may  at  least  be 
fairly  supposed  that  a  spirit  of  insurrection  still  existed  at  that 
period,  and  in  some  degree  influencecl  the  elections. 

Whenever  we  enter  the  field  of  suppositions  we  abandon  the 
soh'd  ground  of  proof  supported  by  facts,  substituting  our  opin- 
ions, or  rather  our  wishes,  for  truth  and  evidence.  Is  this  the 
foundation  uj)on  which  the  supporters  of  the  raeiisure  mean  to 
rest  the  disfranchisement  of  fourteen  thousand  citizens?  What 
inference,  however,  what  conjecture,  since  the  evidence  of  facts 
18  either  wanting  or  rejected,  can  give  any  shadow  of  probability 
to  that  supposition  ?  From  the  face  of  the  returns  it  appears 
that  the  elections  were  neither  more  nor  less  numerous  than, 
upon  an  average,  they  have  been  in  preceding  yeai*s.  No  con- 
clusion of  any  kind  can,  therefore,  be  drawn  from  the  number 
of  those  who  attended,  except  that  the  situation  of  the  country 
was  similar  to  what  it  had  been  ujx)n  former  elections.  It  is  not 
alleged  that  any  acts  were  committtnl  upon  that  occasion  that 
ought,  or  could,  invalidate  the  elections.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  able  to  prove,  by  indisputable  evidence,  if  it  is  required,  that 
they  were  fairly  conducted,  uninfluenced   by  fear  or  violence, 
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and  perfectly  "  free  and  equal."  Does  the  fate  of  the  elections 
justify  even  a  stispidon  of  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  inimical  to 
governnieut?  The  ^)en<cins  elected  are,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
same  who  had,  ii|>on  former  occasionH,  received  similar  tcstirao- 
nies  of  the  confidence  of  the  [tcople;  and  many,  both  of  tiie 
old  and  new  members,  were  distingnislieii  amongst  the  known 
friends  of  order  and  government.  Conhl  the  ]>eople  of  Alle- 
glieuy  County  give  a  more  strong  and  oonvincing  proof  of  tiieir 
disposition  than  by  re-electing  for  their  representative  in  this 
House  one  of  the  citizens  who  had  been  so  unjustly  ex)K^l]ed 
durhig  a  moment  of  frenzy, — the  son  of  the  iospector  of  the 
reveiuie  for  that  survey?  As  to  another  individual,  who  on 
that  day  was  elected  a  member  of  this  House  by  the  county  in 
which  he  resides,  and,  williout  his  knowledge  at  the  time,  a 
member  of  Congress  by  another  district,  [wrmit  me  to  say  that 
his  double  election  also  shows  the  sense  of  the  people  at  large  to 
have  been  in  favor  of  peace  and  submission.  For,  whatever 
may  have  l)een,  or  now  are,  the  [wpiilar  clamor  and  the  transient 
prejudices  against  him  in  other  parts  of  tlie  State,  it  was  well 
known,  at  least  in  the  western  country,  that  no  person  had 
taken  a  more  early,  active,  or  successful  part  in  allaying  the 
flame  and  opposing  the  spirit  of  insurrection.  Were  the  people 
of  Fayette  County  actuatcfi  by  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  la\vs 
when  they,  in  the  very  act  of  electing,  appointed  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  iiec'essary  subsistence  for  the  army  ? 

Here  I  must  take  notice  of  an  olijection  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary nature,  made  with  an  intention  to  invalidate  the  election 
of  Westmoreland  County.  It  is  said  that  a  militarj-  force  was 
at  that  time  at  Greensbuig.  That  assertion,  of  which  no  proof 
has  been  offered  to  the  House,  rests  upon  this  fact.  One  of  the 
jtersons  who,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  arrested  after  the  lllh 
of  September,  had  been  imprisonefl  in  Greensburg  for  rcjKirting 
that  some  of  those  inhabiianis  who  had  refused  to  submit  meant 
to  bum  the  town,  and  for  l;aving  refused  to  give  the  r 
had  to  sjiread  that  report.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  thougl 
prmleut  to  raise  a  few  militia  as  a  guard,  in  case  euch  desifl 
did  exist.  The  report  was  soon  found,  however,  to  be  tntalH 
groundless;  while,  on  the  contrarj-,  universal  submis: 
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dently  prevailed.      The  militia  were,  therefore,  continued  in 
array  for  the  sole  purix)se  of  showing  that  the  county  was  able, 
by  its  own  strength,  to  preserve  order,  and  to  suppress  every 
kind  of  outrage,  if  outrage  was  attempted ;  and  now,  what  was 
intended  as  a  proof  of  a  disposition  and  power  to  support  the 
laws  is  perverted  into  a  symptom  of  anarchy  by  the  same  gen- 
tlemen who  accuse  us  for  want  of  proper  si)irit  in  not  arresting 
offenders.     It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  such  of  the  militia 
as  attended  the  election  were  unarmed.     But  I  wish  to  remind 
those  gentlemen  who  tell  us  of  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  by 
which  troo{>s  are  to  be  withdrawn  at  a  distance  from  the  places 
of  election,  and  of  the  law  passed  last  year  by  the  Legislature  of 
this  State  on  the  subject  of  the  elections  to  l)e  held  by  the  en- 
rolled militia  and  volunteers,  that  the  elections  of  the  county  of 
Allegheny  have  always  been  held  at  Pittsburg,  where  a  Conti- 
nental garrison  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  stationed,  and 
where  the  whole  army,  under  the  command  of  General  Wayne, 
was  encamped  two  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  general  election. 
But,  sir,  I  would  wish  to  know,  if  a  spirit  of  insurrection  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  and  influenced  the  elections,  at  what  period 
that  spirit  expired.     If  it  is  said  that  the  arrival  of  the  army 
extinguished  it,  it  must  have  been  owing  to  the  fear  and  not  to 
any  act  of  the  army.     If  fear  was  the  only  cause  of  submission, 
the  spirit  of  insurrection,  although  suppressed  in  appearance, 
niust  be  supposed  still  to  exist.     Again,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  fear  of  the  army  alone  quelled  the  riotous  spirit,  that 
feir  operated  with  equal  force  when  the  army  was  in  full  march 
as  when  it  had  actually  entered  the  country ;  for  it  is  declared 
that  the  terror  of  their  approach  was  sufficient  to  subdue  the  in- 
surgents.    If  so,  I  cannot  discover  what  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  since  the  election.     If  the  late  elec- 
tions took  place  under  the  influence  of  fear  of  the  army,  let  me 
ask,  What  change  can  be  produced  by  new  elections?     Unless, 
indeed,  it  is  expected  they  will  be  influenced — by  the  presence 
of  the  army.* 


'There  is  now  a  body  of  militiii  or  volunteers  enlisted  for  six  and  nine 
n^'jntliR,  sjiid  to  amount  to  about  1000  men,  stationed  in  the  western  country 
^' virtue  of  the  law  passed  by  Congress  during  this  session. 
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From  the  various  Ifglils  in  which  I  have  now  considered 
6iibJL-ct,  I  think  myself  aiittmriziHl  to  conclude  that  the 
tiona  contained  in  the  resolution  offered  for  the  adoption  of 
HoiLse  are  unsupjwrted  by  proofB,  are  contradicted  by  fncls,  ai 
cannot  even  claim  the  fcclile  and  delusive  aid  of  hypothetii 
conjecture  hihI  doubtful  inferences.  I  confidently  repeat  tli 
after  the  11th  of  September,  every  positive  fact  and  every  pi 
sumptive  proof  are  in  fuvor  of  the  representatives  of  the  westi 
counties,  or,  rather,  in  favor  of  their  constituents. 

The  resolution  itHctf,  in  its  present  shape,  is  liable  to  se 
other  objections.  Why  are  the  four  counties  blended  in  tiie 
resolution?  The  proclamation  of  the  President  did  not  inclui 
the  four  counties;  and  if  it  was  necessary  to  embrace  in  tbi( 
question  Fayette  and  Westmoreland,  I  cannot  conceive  why  Bed- 
ford, Cumberland,  and  Northumberland  are  excepted.  Similar 
symptoms  of  disaffection  took  i)lace  in  the  three  last-mentioned 
counties;  and  there  was  not  a  single  act  committed  tu  Fayette 
County  tijat  has  l>een  calle<l  a  sign  of  insurrection  that  did  not 
likewise  occur  in  Bedford.  In  both  counties,  poles  were  ercctedj 
in  both  counties,  tlie  office  of  ins{)Cction  was  suppressed ;  in  Itotll 
counties,  supposed  offenders  were  arrested  only  after  the  arrival 
of  the  army  and  after  the  election.  To  this  I  may  add  that  i| 
Fayette  County,  where  no  person  was  sheltered  by  an  amnesty, 
as  no  (jcrson  liad  signed  tlie  written  assurances  of  submission 
only  four  individuals  have  been  citlicr  arrested  or  proscribed] 
and  two  of  them  have  been  admitted  to  bail.  But  I  will  repeal 
the  question:  Why  are  the  four  counties  blonder!  in  thi 
resolution?  The  sup[M>scd  spirit  of  insurrection  might  have 
effect  upon  some  of  the  eltctions  and  not  ui>on  the  others, 
cannot  see  any  sufficient  reason,  but  I  may  iwrceive  the  motive, 
Upon  the  principle  that  members  cannot  vote  on  the  ijuo^tion 
the  validity  of  their  own  elections,  it  has  been  publicly  avow 
that  the  eleven  western  members  must  be  deprived  altogetlia^ 
of  a  vote  on  the  present  resolution.  This  principle  applied  to 
several  counties  thus  combined  in  one  resolution  is  unjust  and 
absurtl;  for,  upon  that  priuciple,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
any  number  of  members,  greater  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole, 
who  should  cabal  for  that  purpose,  to  cspel,  on  any  pretext,  any 
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number  of  meml)ers  less  than  one-half  of  the  body.*  Sup- 
posing, therefore,  that  the  House  has  any  jurisdiction  in  the  case 
before  as,  and  that  the  interested  members  ought  not  to  vote  in 
their  own  case,  the  question  must  be  put  separately  on  each 
county,  if  any  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  principles  of  justice 
and  common  sense.  But,  have  the  House  any  jurisdiction? 
This  fundamental  question  remains  to  be  examined. 

As  the  power  of  deciding  the  present  question  is  not,  in  any 
part  of  the  constitution,  expressly  vested  in  this  House,  it  must 
either  be  supposed  to  he  inherent,  from  its  nature,  in  each  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  or  it  must  be  derived,  indirectly  and  by 
implication,  from  some  of  the  provisions  of  our  social  compact. 
The  power  is  not  inherent  in  the  House,  or,  in  other  words,  it 
is  not  one  of  those  powers  which,  from  our  form  of  government, 
must  necessarily  reside  in  either  branch  of  the  Legislature ;  for 
the  principle  of  our  government  is  that  the  judiciary  and  legis- 
lative powers  should  be  kept  distinct ;  that  legislative  powers 
alone  should  be  exercised  by  this  House,  except  where,  from 
reasons  of  convenience,  powers  of  a  different  description  are 
expressly  delegated.  The  power  claimed  with  respect  to  elec- 
tions is  not  that  of  establishing  general  rules,  that  is  to  say,  of 
legijjlating ;  but  of  applying  such  rules  to  a  special  case,  that  is 
to  say,  of  judging.  I  apprehend  that  the  idea  of  an  inherent 
power  in  the  House  arises  from  the  habit  of  seeing  a  similar  one 
uniformly  exercised  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  and, 
indeed,  by  every  legislative  branch  of  every  government  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  latter  case,  the  authority  is  derived  from 
the  express  powers  that  are  given  by  the  rcs[)ective  constitutions; 
in  the  former,  it  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  government  of 
Great  Britain.  In  that  countr}-,  the  House  of  Commons  being 
the  only  popular  branch,  the  only  body  by  which  the  people 
were,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  represented,  it  was  highly 
neceseary  and  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  freedom  of 
choice  that  no  authority  not  derived  from  the  people,  whether 


^ThuB,  in  H  body  consisting  of  80  members,  21  combining  together 
"iight  expel  39;  for,  by  first  preventing  the  39  interested  members  voting, 
there  would  remain  41  who  would  form  ft  quorum,  and  the  21  combined 
members  would  be  a  majority  of  that  quorum. 
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efFreted  by  the  liereditary  iioliility,  the  hereditary  executive,  or 
the  judiciary  (who  owe  their  existence  to  tlie  executive),  should 
be  suffered  to  luterfbre  in  the  dec^iaioti  of  elections.  Henee  the 
Coinmoiis,  aiipportwl  by  the  uniform  voice  of  the  people,  have 
with  success  repelled  every  atlempt  of-  the  Crown,  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  or  of  the  courts  of  justice,  to  claim  a  jurisdiction  on 
that  sul>jcct;  establishing,  with  iiiQexible  spirit,  an  exclusive 
privilege  to  try  every  case  relative  to  their  own  elections.  Yet 
that  privilege,  necessary  to  preserve  the  right  of  tlie  iienple  to 
elect  from  the  attacks  of  those  onlera  which,  in  that  cttuntry, 
form  a  distinct  class  from  the  people,  has  in  some  instances  been 
so  ]>erverted  and  abused  by  corrupt  and  despotic  Houses  as  to  be 
rendered  an  engine  to  destroy  or  restrain  that  liberty  and  purity 
of  elections  which  it  was  meant  to  protect.  The  ease  of  Wilkes, 
on  the  Middlesex  elec-lion,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  com- 
ment. And  the  improper  exercise  of  that  species  of  judiciary 
power  in  common  instances  became  so  flagrant  and  so  disgrace- 
ful tliat  the  House  of  Commons  consented  to  relinquisli  it,  and 
accordingly,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  known  by  the  name  of 
tlie  Grenville  Act,  the  juris<Iiclion  was  vested  in  u  committee  of 
the  House,  the  memWrs  to  be  selected  by  lot  and  to  be  bound 
by  a  special  oath  for  each  specific  occasion.  Here  it  is  not  im- 
pro])er  to  observe  that  the  supreme  will  of  the  Parliament  being 
jKiramount  to  any  charter  or  constitution  which  may  1«  sup|K)sed 
lo  exist  in  England,  it  had  the  right  to  vest  that  jurisdiction 
wherever  it  pleaseci.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  the 
United  Slates ;  for  the  L^isluturcs,  having  certain  and  defined 
powers,  regulated  by  the  supreme  will  of  ihe  |>coplc  as  expressed 
in  the  respective  constitutions,  cannot  jmrt  with  or  vest  elsewhere 
any  authority  which  the  people  have  thought  it  b&it,  for  tlieir 
own  advantage,  to  lodge  with  them.  On  this  principle,  the 
attempts  tliat^were  made  in  Pennsylvania  under  the  former  con- 
stitution, and  whicli  have  been  made  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Stales  under  the  present  constitution, 
to  refer  questions  of  that  kind  to  a  select  committee,  have  I)een 
constantly  rejected ;  for,  by  both  those  constitutions,  the  i>ower 
of  tr)'ing  the  respective  elections  was  expressly  vested  in  each 
branch  of  the  Legislature.     If  the  representatives  of  the  people 
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cannot  part  with  any  power  vested  in  them  by  the  constitution 
from  which  they  draw  their  being,  much  less  can  they  enlarge 
their  own  powers,  or  assume  a  jurisdiction  which  the  people  have 
not  given  to  them,  or  have  intrusted  to  other  hands. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  theoretical  doctrine  of  inherent  power, 
let  us  turn  to  the  constitution  itself,  and  read  whether  the  people 
have  not  precluded  us  from  any  decision  on  the  question  now 
under  discussion  by  expressly  referring  it  to  another  tribunal. 
"Each  House"  (says  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  Art.  1, 
Sect.  12th),  *'Eacli  House  shall  judge  of  the  qualifications  of 
its  members.  Contested  elections  shall  be  determined  by  a  com- 
mittee, to  be  selected,  formed,  and  regulated  in  such  manner 
as  sliall  be  directed  by  law."  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  former  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  all  the  existing 
constitutions,  I  believe,  of  our  sister  States,  have  expressly 
vested  in  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  the  power  of  judging 
of  the  qualifications,  returns,  and  elections  of  their  respective 
members.  The  present  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  alone 
stands  an  exception  to  the  generality  of  the  theory.  The  people 
of  Pennsylvania,  taught  by  their  own  and  by  the  experience  of 
other  nations,  have  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  intrust  to  either 
House  the  power  of  judging  of  the  returns  and  elections  of 
their  own  members.  In  order  to  preserve  the  freedom  and 
equality  of  elections;  in  order  to  protect  the  only  efficient  polit- 
ical right  which  they  have  reserved,  the  right  of  electing,  from 
the  attacks  of  a  corrupt  or  despotic  House  (the  only  ones  that 
could,  by  our  form  of  government,  become  dangerous),  they 
have,  in  the  same  instrument  from  which  alone  the  Legislature 
derives  any  right  to  deliberate  and  act  on  any  subject  whatever, 
declared  that  the  validity  of  elections  shall  be  tried  by  a  com- 
mittee, and  not  by  the  respective  Houses. 

In  order  to  evade  a  positive  clause  of  the  constitution,  for 
the  sake  of  carrying  a  favorite  object,  it  is  alleged  that  the  case 
now  under  consideration  was  not  foreseen,  and  is  not  included 
in  the  section  I  have  read.  Was  that  assertion  true,  it  would 
not  follow  that  it  is  to  be  tried  by  this  House,  since  there  is  no 
j>ower  inherent  in  them  to  judge  of  elections.  But  the  assertion 
is  warranted  neither  by  the  letter  nor  by  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
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stitiilkiii.  The  clause  says  timt  pontenfed  eleftions  shall  be  tried 
hy  !i  coMKiiittoe;  does  a  resolution,  whiuh  declares  eertulti  elee 
tions  to  have  been  iinconatttiitiniml  and  void,  content  the  validity^ 
of  those  elecdous,  or  not?  The  answer  is  obvious  to  the  nvx 
uninformed  and  narrow  understanding;  the  questlou,  stated  I 
the  resohition,  is  literally  included  in  the  clause  of  the  coustt 
tutioii.  If  we  turn  to  the  minutes  of  the  conventiou  whid 
framed  that  constitution,  we  find  that  the  clause,  as  it  ttood  i 
the  first  draft  pi-esented  for  consideration  by  a  committee,  wa^fl 
verbatim,  the  same  with  tlie  corresiKiiid ing  clause  of  the  ( 
Btitutlon  of  the  United  States.  "  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge 
of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  memlicrs."' 
The  convention  not  inadvertently,  but  taking  that  clause  under 
oon  si  deration,  adopt,  in  lieu  of  it,  the  present  one;  expression 
take  from  the  House  the  whole  power  of  judging  retunis  aiM 
electious,  and  give  it  to  a  committee.  Had  they  meant  to  takv| 
only  [Mirt  of  the  iwwer,  ami  to  vest  in  a  committee  a  jurisdiution 
confined  to  certain  cases,  they  would  have  defined  those  cases, 
and  expressed  in  some  manner  t!ie  authority  which  they  meant 
upon  other  occasions  to  gcve  to  the  House;  but  the  power  by 
the  original  clause  extendetl  to  elections  in  general,  under  evei 
possible  circumstance  and  iu  every  possible  case,  and  the  pre 
clause,  being  the  only  substitute  to  the  one  first  pro|>osed,  in 
eludes,  therefore,  every  case  comprehended  in  the  original  dim 
Nay,  the  convention  substitute  the  present  section  for  the  pro 
visions  relative  both  to  elections  and  returns  as  they  were  f 
projected.  The  convention  wished  not  to  leave  with  the  Hone 
fiven  an  opportunity  of  interfering,  in  the  least  degree,  on  t 
head,  and  for  fear  that,  under  pretence  of  judging  of  return 
there  should  l)e  an  attempt  to  claim  a  jurisdiction  on  the  validi^ 
of  the  elections  themsclvea,  so  that  hy  setting  aside  a  return  I 
informal  or  (alse  the  election  itwlf  would,  iu  fact,  be  set  a»i(k 
they  altogether  take  from  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  t 
power  of  judging  of  the  returns. 

Here  it  may  be  asked  upon  what  principle  the  conventioi 
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loft  to  the  House  the  j)ower  of  judging  of  the  qualifications  of 
their  own  members.  The  answer  is  obvious:  thase  qualifica- 
tioofi  were  expressly  defined  by  the  constitution,  and  the  House 
in  that  instance  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  examine  whether  tlie 
members  returned  have  tliose  qualifications.  Tlie  inquir}'  must 
depend  upon  a  few  facts,  and  the  rules  upon  which  the  decision 
is  to  be  grounded  being,  therefore,  few  in  number,  simple  in 
themselves,  and  exactly  defined  by  the  constitution,  the  House 
were  competent  judges,  and  there  was  little  danger  of  the  power 
being  abused.  But  the  validity  of  elections  depending  upon  a 
variety  of  facts,  the  grounds  upon  which  they  might  l>e  attacked 
being  numerous  and  unforeseen,  and,  of  course,  the  rules  by 
which  they  were  to  be  judged  being  various,  complicated,  un- 
certain, and  liable  to  different  constructions,  the  jurisdiction  is 
taken  away  on  account  of  the  latitude  it  would  have  given  to 
the  exercise  of  opinions  uncontrolled  by  special  ties  or  by  posi- 
tive and  sjXKjific  laws,  and  often  biassed  by  interest,  party  spirit, 
and  prejudice. 

So  doubtful  were  the  movers  of  the  resolution  as  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  House,  and  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  subject 
was  to  be  treated,  that  they  first  presented  a  proposition  de- 
claring that  the  House,  being  the  judges  of  the  qualificiitions  of 
its  own  members  (which  could  not  be  denied),  it  should  declare 
the  western  members  to  be  disqualified.  Why? — not  because 
those  members  were,  in  fact  or  in  law,  personally  disqualified  or 
inca[)able  of  taking  their  seats;  but,  by  a  new  kind  of  logic, 
because  the  country  being,  according  to  their  general  assertion, 
in  a  state  of  insurrection,  the  electors  were  thereby  discpialified 
and  rendered  incapable  of  electing.  As  they  soon,  however, 
dif^oovered  the  fallacy  of  such  a  i)osition  and  withdrew  their 
first  motion,  substituting  the  resolution  now  under  consideration, 
'twill  be  sufficient  to  observe  on  that  head,  1st,  that  a  citizen's 
qualifications,  l>eing  by  their  nature  personal,  cannot  depend 
upon  the  qualifications  of  others,  whether  electors  or  not;  2dly, 
that  the  qualifications  of  members  being  exactly  defined  by  the 
constitution,  no  authority  derived  from  that  constitution  can 
cither  add  to  or  diminish  them;  and,  lastly,  that  if  that  con- 
struction was  given  to  the  constitution,  the  House  might  upon 
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the  same  jmnciple  jinlge  every  possible  case  of  contested  elec- 
tions, since  tliey  might,  upon  every  [Missible  ground  of  contest, 
decide  that  the  iavalidity  of  the  election  dlsqualiHed  the  member 
elcctetl. 

But  it  is  aaid  that  the  lavr  enacted  in  conform!^  to  the  clause 
of  the  constitution  has  provided  only  for  cases  where  the  elec- 
tion is  contested  by  petitions,  signed  by  a  certain  nuinl>er  of 
qualified  electors;  that,  of  course,  the  law  does  not  include  a 
case  similar  to  this,  a  ease  of  insurrection  or  invasion,  since  in 
neither  case  petitions  would  or  could  be  transmilted ;  and  argu- 
ing from  the  supposed  al»ur<lity  that  no  remedy  sliould  exist 
for  sui'h  cases,  when  the  bill  of  rights  lias  emphatically  declared 
"  that  elections  shall  Ije  free  and  equal,"  it  ts  contended  that  the 
House  must,  as  guardians  of  the  constitution,  adopt  the  mode 
proposed  by  tlie  resolution. 

As  to  any  arguments  drawn  from  the  clause  of  the  bill  of 
rights,  it  must  be  observed,  iu  the  fii^t  place,  that  the  clause  is 
only  a  declaratory  and  general  one,  which  does  not  give  any 
power,  but  is,  on  the  contrarj',  in  the  nature  of  a  reservation  of 
power;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
peo|)le  meant  that  that  declaratory  clause  sliould  be  carried  into 
effect  is  provided  for  by  several  clauses  of  the  constitution  (such 
as  those  which  regulate  the  qualifications  of  the  electors  and  of 
the  elected,  which  preclude  arrests  on  the  days  of  elections,  &c.), 
and  amongst  others  by  tlie  very  clause  already  dwelt  upon,  which, 
as  one  of  the  strongest  barriers  of  that  sacred  principle  "that 
elections  shall  be  free  and  equal,"  expressly  forbids  the  House 
any  interference  iu  deciding  questions  on  their  validity,  by  vesting 
that  power  exclusively  in  a  committee. 

But  it  cannot  rationally  and  fairly  be  said  that  tlto  present 
question,  similar  to  the  case  of  an  invasion  by  an  enemy  or  of  an 
actual  insurrection,  could  uot  have  been  tried  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  A  clcur  proof  that  the  regular  petitions 
could  he  presented  is,  that  a  {letition,  signed  by  thirty  citizens  of 
one  of  the  counties,  was  actually  presented  and  now  lies  on  the 
table;  and  that  it  was  nut  luade  the  foundation  of  a  trial  accord- 
ing to  law  by  a  select  committee  is  obviously  owing  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  petitioners,  who  did  not  send  the  certificate  required 
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by  law  that  they  were  qualified  electors.  After  the  mistake  was 
discovered,  the  ingenuity  of  sorae  gentlemen  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  direct  interference  of  the  House,  without  any  regard  to 
petitions  or  select  committee,  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  or  of 
the  constitution. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  the  law  enacted  in  conformity  to  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  has  not  provided  for  the  trial  of  elec- 
tions in  cases  where  they  may  be  contested  by  individuals  who 
are  not  qualified  electors  of  the  proi)er  county,  and  that  there 
may  be  cases  in  some  measure  similar  to  the  present,  such  as 
actual  invasion  or  insurrection,  for  which  there  is  no  existing 
remedy  by  the  present  law.  But  it  does  not  thence  follow  that 
because  there  is  no  existing  remedy  the  House  may  assume  a 
jurisdiction.  This,  indeed,  would  take  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  England,  who,  having  had  a  right  prior  and  para- 
mount to  the  Grenville  Act,  would  of  course  take  cognizance  of 
any  cases  not  provided  by  that  Act.  But  in  Pennsylvania  it  is 
nec^sary  to  distinguish  between  a  case  not  provided  for  by  the 
constitution  and  a  case  not  provided  for  by  law.  In  the  first 
instance,  although  it  may  not  be  an  absolute  consequence  that 
the  House  should  claim  the  iK)wer,  yet  there  may  be  nothing 
absurd  in  it.  But,  whenever  there  is  an  express  remedy  by  the 
constitution,  it  is  as  absurd  as  dangerous  to  suppose  that  the 
Legislature,  by  neglecting  to  enact  the  law  which  was  to  modify 
and  effectuate  that  remedy,  or  by  j)roviding  only  for  certain 
sj>ecial  cases,  should  thereupon  have  a  right  to  assume  a  juris- 
diction over  every  subject  for  which  they  refuse  or  neglect  to 
provide.  Admit  this  doctrine,  and  in  order  to  amplify  the 
jurisdiction  of  each  House  beyond  the  portion  of  delegated 
authority,  it  was  only  requisite  to  forbear  from  passing  any 
law  on  the  subject,  for  then,  no  remedy  being  provided  for  the 
trial  of  contested  elections,  each  House  might  have  judged  of 
ever)'  case  in  direct  violation  of  the  constitution.  The  case  of 
an  actual  invasion,  or  any  other  case  not  yet  provided  for  by 
law,  is  similar  to  that  of  an  unforeseen  crime,  to  the  commis- 
sion of  which  no  punishment  has  been  annexed,  and  which 
must  remain  unpunished  until  the  law  shall  have  enabled  the 
judge  to  act. 
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But  tlie  ])rini!l[ile  of  the  House  having  jurisdiction  in  this 
case,  or  in  any  other  case  not  providei]  for  by  the  law,  will 
bring  us  to  tho  snme  {)r«<1icament  ns  if  no  law  whatever  had 
beon  enacted  for  the  trial  of  conte^teil  elections  in  pursuance  to 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  For,  whenever  petitions  shall 
not  be  presented  against  un  election,  or,  to  put  the  case  more 
strongly  but  not  less  truly,  whenever  the  dccisiim  of  a  select 
committee,  on  a  i>etition  trietl  according  to  law,  shall  be  disagree- 
able to  the  wishes  of  a  mujority  of  the  House,  they  may,  a» 
guardians  of  llie  eonslitidion,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  elec- 
tions/rec  and  equal,  take  up  the  business,  and  for  any  cause,  real 
oreupiTOsed,  whicli  they  shall  please  to  suggest,  whether  n  riot, 
briberj',  the  disrpialificatLoti  of  electors,  or  fraud  of  any  kind, 
tJiey  may  set  aside  any  election  whose  fate  is  obnoxious  to  party, 
or  whose  merits  Imve  been  prejudged  by  passion. 

To  conclude,  if  this  be  a  question  of  elections,  I  may  i)erhaps 
perceive  on  this  floor  pro8e«utors,  but  I  see  no  judges.  If  it  is 
not  a  question  of  elections,  wimt  Is  it?  It  then  can  be  nothing 
else  than  a  disfranchising,  relrospective  act.  If  there  exists  any- 
where a  jiower  to  disfranchise  the  citizens  of  one-sixth  |mrt  of  the 
Stale,  that  jtower  is,  undoubtedly,  of  a  legislative  nature,  and 
must  be  exercised  by  the  Legislature  and  not  by  u  single  branch. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  forbids 
the  passing  any  ex-post-facto  law  may  he  evaded  by  carrj'ing 
the  measure  through  the  means  of  a  resolution  of  each  House 
eeparately,  instead  of  making  it  the  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
When  Shays'  reliellion  occurreil  in  Massachusetts,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  State  j»assed  a  law  to  prevent  those  eoncernfd  from 
voting  at  the  ensuing  election.  When  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  was  in  session  in  Inst  September,  and,  within  less  than  a 
month  before  the  election,  passed  an  Act  to  Eujipress  the  western 
insurrection,  why  did  they  not  at  the  same  time,  as  guardians  of 
the  constitution,  and  to  preserve  tho  elections  free  and  equal,  pass 
also  a  law  similar  to  that  of  Massacl  in  setts,  disfranchising  the 
insurgents,  and  prohibiting  an  election  in  the  weslern  country? 
When  we  see  the  gentlemen  who  brought  forward  those  meas- 
ures, that  were  thought  necessary  to  quell  the  insurrection,  silent, 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  eloctrino  which  they  originate  at  pres- 
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ent,  may  it  not  be  conjectured  that,  in  fact,  they  object  to  the 
eceni  of  the  dectionSy  and  not  to  the  elections  themselves  ? 

If  any  precedent  were  necessary  to  evince  how  wantonly  a 
jnrisdietion  is  claimed  and  meant  to  be  exercised  on  this  ques- 
tion, I  might  adduce  the  case  of  Luzerne  County.  The  contest 
which,  at  a  former  period,  gave  rise  to  disturbances  in  that  part 
of  the  State  is  well  known.  I  find,  by  the  minutes  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  27th  of  October  and  of  the  8th  of  November,  1787, 
that  messages  were  received  from  the  supreme  executive  council 
mentioning  "that  since  the  last  session  (which  had  terminated 
in  September)  there  had  been  a  renewal  of  the  disturbances  at 
Wyoming,  some  restless  spirits  having  formed  a  project  of  form- 
ing a  new  State,  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  an  armed  force; 
.  . .  and,  as  the  danger  of  the  State  appeared  to  be  pressing, 
.  . .  the  council  recommended  it  to  the  General  Assembly  to 
adopt  effectual  measures  for  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
the  county  of  Luzerne,  which  they  were  of  opinion  could  not  be 
done  without  a  permanent  force."  Council  add  that  "  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  commissioners  from  Wyoming  would  occasion  a 
delay  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  under  the  late  law,  &c." 
Yet,  in  that  case,  where  the  ofiScers  of  government  had  been  ex- 
pelled, where  the  law  was  thereby  prevented  from  being  exe- 
cuted, where  there  was  a  project  of  forming  a  new  State  through 
the  means  of  an  armed  force,  and  where  a  permanent  force  was 
thouglit  necessary  to  enforce  the  laws ;  in  that  case,  where  the 
disturbances  had  begun  before  the  election  and  were  not  com- 
posed three  weeks  after  the  election,  the  member  elected  by  that 
«>unty  at  the  very  moment  of  tumult  and  insurrection  had  taken 
his  seat,  held  it  when  the  message  of  the  executive  council  was 
delivered,  and  no  attempt  was  even  made  to  dispute  his  election. 
At  that  time,  too,  the  Legislature,  acting  under  the  former  con- 
stitution of  the  State,  had  full  power  to  decide  every  case  of  the 
tind. 

Shall  it  be  said  that  this  is  one  of  those  questions  on  which 
imperious  neceasity  must  oblige  the  representatives  of  the  people 
to  throw  a  veil  over  the  constitution,  on  which  the  salvation  of 
the  country  impels  them  to  overleap  the  constitutional  bounda- 
"ffiof  their  power!     Permit  me  to  repel  so  groundless  an  idea 
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bv  (I  ffw  oltsen'ntions  on  the  polifT'  and  probable  conse<jnence9 
of  Ail()[iting  the  projiosed  resolution. 

I  know  that  at  a  period  when  it  was  neeessarj^  to  rouse  the 
militia  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
were  nuhirally  averw,  without  evident  necessity,  to  take  np  arms 
ngnin)<t  their  fellow-citizenf,  it  became  an  indispensable  duly  to 
oonvince  them  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  ne- 
eewtity  there  was  of  their  marching.  As  a  means  of  diffLising  the 
spirit  of  inilignation  and  exertion,  it  was  not,  perha[jfi,  thought 
im|)nlilic  to  suffer,  if  not  to  promote,  the  circulation  of  every 
ninior  that  could  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  western  conntry. 
The  inlmbitants  of  that  country  were  represented  as  enemies  to 
any  kind  of  restraint  anJ  to  every  description  of  government, 
"as  a  banditti  foi^etful  of  all  obligations,  human  and  divine, 
and  intent  only  on  rapine  and  anarchy," — in  short,  as  monsters 
of  cruoity.  And  the  prejudices  and  misrepresentations  thus  dis- 
seminated seem  to  l>e  the  basis  of  the  present  proceedings.  It  is 
said  that  harsh  measures  alone  can  bring  to  a  sense  of  their  duty 
the  savage  inhabitants  of  the  frontier.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
conceal  or  extenuate  the  excesses  committal  during  the  unfortu- 
nate disturbance ;  but  I  tliink  that,  at  present  at  leaat,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  encourage  a  belief  that  the  people  there  are  worse 
than  they  really  are.  Without  entering  into  a  defence  of  their 
cliaraeter,  it  will  be  snfficient  to  repel  the  charges  of  rapine  and 
cruelty.  As  to  the  first,  it  hns  not  the  smallest  foundation; 
during  the  riot*,  and  the  wliole  jieriod  when  the  restraints  of  law 
were  ao  inueli  i-elaxed,  not  one  instance  can  W  produced  of  plun- 
der or  peculation,  either  W  mobs  or  individuals.  The  second 
is  supported  by  the  solitary  case  of  Wilson,  in  ihe  year  1791, 
which  haa  already  been  inentione<l.  It  Is  exti"emely  unjust  to 
draw  an  inference  agidnst  the  general  character  of  a  (wople  from 
(he  wickedness  of  half  a  dozen  Individuals,  whose  conduct  was 
execrated  by  all,  against  whom  indictments  were  found  by  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  a  grand  jury,  and  whose  final  punisliment 
for  the  nrigiiinl  outrage  was  only  preventeil  by  those  advcnti- 
tioii?  cireiimslances  which  1  have  related.  But  n  direct  and  wm- 
viucitig  proof  of  the  cliar^  of  crnelty  being  groundless  can  be 
prudunxl.     It  is  drawn  from  the  eondiiet  of  the  mote  and  of  the 
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greatest  criminals  themselves  whilst  in  the  very  act  of  commit- 
ting their  most  flagrant  outrages.     The  people  who  attacked  and 
destroyed  General  Neville's  house,  after  having  seen  their  leader 
and  several  of  their  associates  killed  or  wounded,  on  the  very  day 
on  which  they  finally  succeeded,  treated  with'  humanity  and  dis- 
missed without  injury  the  soldiers  who  had  defended  the  house, 
and  even  the  very  man  whom  they  might  suppose  to  have  l)een 
the  cause  of  McFarland's  death.     The  same  night  they  had  in 
their  jK)ssession  the  marshal  himself,  and  however  offensive  their 
behavior  towards  him  might  be  in  other  respects,  they  released 
Wm  also  without  any  j)ersonal  injury.     I  well  know  that  a  neg- 
ative act,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  cannot  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of 
virtue ;  I  do  not  give  it  as  such,  but  only  to  show  that,  criminal 
as  those  people  were,  they  cannot  be  said,  even  in  their  excesses, 
to  have  been  cruel.    Can  it  be  supposed  that  a  mob  in  England, 
France,  Holland,  or  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  would,  under 
fiimilar  circumstances,  have  behaved  in  the  same  manner  ?    And 
why  is  an  attempt  made  to  throw  a  blemish  on  that  amiable  and 
striking  trait  of  the  American  character  (for  those  peoi)le  are 
Americans), — the  horror  of  shedding  human   blood?      Treat, 
then,  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country  as  Americans  and 
fellow-citizens;  and   now  that   their   tumults  have  been   sup- 
pressed, and  their  minds  restored  to  reason  and  a  sense  of  duty, 
do  not,  by  an  indiscriminate  punishment,  unmerited  with  respect 
to  the  majority,  and,  with  respect  to  them  all,  arbitrary  and  un- 
constitutional,—-<^lo  not  inflame  and  disgust  where  it  is  your  duty 
to  allay  and  conciliate.     Let  despotic  governments  eagerly  seize 
fevery  opportunity  which  the  faults  and  the  temporary  folly  of 
any  part  of  the  nation  may  afford  them,  in  order  to  add  new 
energy  to  their  powers  and  to  justify  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  a 
jurisdiction  extended  to  new  objects.     Such  mean  and  wicked 
I>olie)'  is  Ijcneath  the  free  governments  of  America.     To  amend 
rather  than  to  punish,  to  conciliate  rather  than  to  exasperate,  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  rather  than  to  throw  seeds  of 
division,  must  be  the  sole  design  of  a  government  that  wishes 
not  its  authority  to  rest  upon  force  and  oppression,  but  knows 
the  confidence  and  the  love  of  the  people  to  be  the  only  founda- 
tion of  their  existence,  the  only  security  for  their  duration.    But 
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if,  carried  away  by  tlie  torrent  of  a  popular  clamor  grounded  on 
teniirorarj-  prfjudic*?,  yon  attempt  to  jnstify  lij'  the  specious  plea 
of  necesiTiity  and  public  good  the  a8suni])tion  of  exiraorciinary 
and  illegal  irowera;  if  you  suffer  yourselves  to  admit  aimnion 
fame  and  public  Opiniou  as  legal  proofs,  Iwware  of  the  conse- 
queiiecs  of  the  doctrine  you  introduce, — beware  bow  you  overset 
those  barriers  which  alone  can  protect  us  and  our  posterity  from 
the  baneful  effecta  of  powfr  that  deems  nothing  unlawful  which 
it  is  able  to  accomplish,  and  of  passion  that  deems  nothing  sacred 
which  it  wishes  to  destroy.  Our  security  depends  not  more  ou 
the  independence  of  our  judges  than  on  tbe  imiiartiality  of  the 
popular  hninch  of  our  courts  of  justice, — of  the  juries.  At  this 
moment,  within  the  walls  of  the  prison  of  this  city,  on  a  sus- 
picion of  having  had  a  sliare  in  tbe  insurrection,  arc  iimRned 
many  unfortunate  persons,  already  prijudgetl  jiorhajw  by  preju- 
dice, but  only  accused,  and  not  condemned.  They  are  to  be 
trieil,  not  in  their  own  county,  but  at  ii  distant^  of  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  their  boincs,  and  their  fate  depends  on  the  ver- 
dict, not  of  a  jury  of  tlieir  own  vicinage,  acquainted  with  their 
private  character  and  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives,  but  on  men 
selected  from  amongst  strangers  already  biassed  against  them; 
on  men  who  hear  and  sec  your  proceedings,  whom  this  discus- 
sion must  tend  to  inflame,  and  whom,  should  you  falalty  adopt 
the  measure  that  is  proposed,  you  will  teacb  the  propriety  of 
substituting  the  dictates  of  their  own  passions  for  the  evidence 
of  prove<i  and  ascertained  facts.  It  is  by  tiie  introduction  of 
similar  maxims  that  in  that  country  which  for  sonic  years  has 
given  us  ao  many  useful  but  terrible  Wsona  of  the  efl'ccts  of 
power  abused  and  passions  unrestrained  ;  it  is  by  adopting  as 
truth  rejwrts  groundwl  only  upon  the  wisiies  or  the  fears  of  the 
people;  it  is  by  making  public  opinion,  common  fame,  and 
popular  prejudices  the  teat  by  which  they  tried  the  conduct  of 
individuals,  that  in  France  ambitious  men,  covering  their  views 
and  justifying  their  means  under  the  specious  names  of  neces- 
sity, public  good,  salvation  of  the  country,  have,  for  the  sake  of 
destroying  their  political  enemies  and  of  increasing  their  own 
power,  shed  upon  scalfulds  and  under  the  cruel  mockerj-  of  trials 
the  blood  of  so  many  thousands  of  innocent  victims. 
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I  meau  not  to  ascribe  improper  motives  to  any  member  of  this 
House ;  I  believe  they  all  think  themselves  to  be  actuated  by  the 
most  disinterested  views;  but  permit  me  to  doubt  whether  the 
tninds  of  some  of  them  are  not,  unknown  to  themselves,  biassed 
in  some  measure  by  current  prejudices  and  party  spirit.     Party 
spirit  may  appear  under  more  than  one  shape.     If  sometimes, 
assuming  the  garb  of  patriotism,  it  leads  individuals  into  un- 
justifiable excesses,  may  it  not  also,  disguised  under  tl>e  cloak  of 
stem  justice,  hide  from  its  followers  those  constitutional  and 
legal  boundaries  which  they  must  pass  in  order  to  obey  its  dic- 
tates?   However  pure  the  motives  of  the  supporters  of  this  meas- 
ure, I  confidently  assert  that  beyond  these  walls  it  will  be  solely 
ascribed  to  the  eifort  of  a  party  meaning  to  crush  their  political 
opponents;  that  it  will  be  attended  with  no  other  consequence 
than  that  of  inflaming  the  public  mind  and  reviving  those  party 
feuds  whose  baneful  effects  have  been  so  sensibly  felt  by  this 
State  at  a  former  period,  and  which  the  change  of  our  constitu- 
tion, mutual  concessions,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  more  liberal 
and  enlarged  views  have,  within  these  last  years^  so  happily  ex- 
tinguished.    Every  well-wisher  to  the  prosperity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union  must  be  forcibly 
struck  with   the  danger  of  former  internal  dissensions  being 
again  revived. 

When  we  consider  the  various  and  jarring  interests  of  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  necessity  of  an  accommodating 
spirit  in  order  to  conciliate  them,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge 
how  great  an  influence  the  conduct  of  this  State  will  have  on  the 
attainment  of  that  object.  The  Middle  States,  but  especially 
Pennsylvania,  by  her  central  situation,  her  commerce,  and  the 
manners  of  her  inhabitants,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  Pennsylvania, 
too,  embraces  within  her  bounds  those  communications  which 
unite  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  with  'the  extensive  regions 
watered  by  the  branches  of  the  Ohio  and  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
those  which  border  on  the  Northern  lakes.  Those  communica- 
tions lie  within  the  limits  of  those  western  counties  which  are 
the  subject  of  this  discussion.     These  counties  have  a  common 

interest  equally  with  the  citizens  of  the  seaports  and  with  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  remotest  parts  of  the  western  country ;  they 
are  the  link  which  unites  all  the  distant  members  of  the  com- 
munity together.  I  will  freely  acknowledge  that  those  counties 
have  been  uniformly  treate<l  with  liberality  by  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  taxes  laid  upon  them  have  been  appor- 
tioned with  a  due  regard  to  their  situation  and  poverty.  Un- 
worthy jealousies  have  of  late  subsided,  and  they  have  shared^ 
in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens,  the  prosperity  of  the  State, 
so  far  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  make  them 
participate  in  the  advantages  which  other  parts  enjoyed.  By 
still  pursuing  a  similar  conduct  you  will  still  more  endear  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania  to  that  sequestered  country,  and 
make  them  forget  the  difference  of  interests  which  in  many  in- 
stances does  exist,  and  the  barriers  which  nature  has  placed 
between  them  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  State.  By  pur- 
suing a  liberal  policy  towards  them  you  will  secure  their  attach- 
ment and  preserve  the  unity  of  the  State.  We  shall  then  be 
enabled,  from  our  weight  and  moderation,  to  reconcile  the  vari- 
ances of  opinion  and  interests  which  divide  the  Union,  and  to 
strengthen  those  bonds  of  amity  and  benevolence  that  can  alone 
insure  the  existence  of  the  Americans  as  an  united  nation.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  trace  what  might  be  the  consequences  of  an 
opposite  conduct,  for  there  are  things  which  may  be  felt  but 
which  perhaps  should  not  be  described.  Every  reflecting  mind 
will  easily  foresee  what  may,  after  a  term  of  years,  lye  the  prob- 
able effect  of  irritating  the  minds  of  a  i)eople  whose  direct  com- 
munication with  the  sea  will  lead  to  a  distance  of  two  thousand 
miles  from  the  seaport  of  Pennsylvania,  who  are  separated  from 
you  by  a  chain  of  mountains  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
in  breadth,  and  whose  population  daily  increases  beyond  every 
possible  calculation. 

Whilst  I  am  speaking  of  the  propriety  of  conciliatory  meas- 
ures, I  do  not  forget  that  the  object  of  the  resolution  proposed 
may  |)crhaps  be  rather  of  a  personal  than  of  a  general  nature. 
If  so,  if  it  be  the  wish  to  punish  not  the  i)eople  but  some  of 
their  representatives,  you  may,  by  virtue  of  the  13th  Section  of 
the  first  Article  of  the  constitution,  expel  such  as  may  be  dis- 
ao^reeable  to  you ;  and  although  I  conceive  from  the  spirit  of  the 
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constitution  that  power  is  to  be  exercised  only  in  case  of  the 
misbehavior  of  the  meml)er3  as  members,  yet,  since  the  letter 
itself  does  not  preclude  the  idea,  I  would  not,  on  the  present 
occasion,  contest  the  authority  of  the  House  to  expel  such  mem- 
bers as  they  may  suppose  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  late  dis- 
turbances. But  if  such  be  the  object  of  the  House,  we  will  put 
it  in  their  power  to  attain  their  ends  without  attempting  a  juris- 
diction at  best  doubtful,  at  all  events  arbitrary.  Before  I  ex- 
plain myself  any  farther,  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  another 
question  immediately  connected  with  the  present  one. 

We  see  by  the  minutes  of  the  Senate  that  they  have  refused 
to  adjourn  until  new  elections  should  take  place  in  the  western 
coanties,  although  they  have  since  declared  the  former  ones  to 
be  void.     What  mav  be  the  intention  of  this  House  I  know  not. 
Arguments  on  that  head  would  l)e  unnecessary;  and  if  it  be 
really  the  object  of  the  Legislature  first  to  get  rid  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  one-sixth  part  of  the  State  and  then  to  legislate  in 
that  dismembered  situation ;  if  it  be  their  intention,  in  order  to 
strike  the  western  inhabitants  with  a  greater  respect  for  the  laws 
and  to  induce  their  future  submission,  to  pass  laws  that  shall 
bind  them,  without  their  having  any  share  in  the  representative 
My,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.    But  if,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  conciliation,  private  sacrifices  are  necessary,  I  cheerfully  will 
make  any  that  de|>end  upon  me;  indeed,  I  need  not  call  them 
J^acrifices, — they  will  be  most  agreeable  to  my  ow^n  wishes, — for 
a  contested  seat  in  this  House,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
cannot  be  supj)osed  to  confer  any  satisfaction  to  the  possessor. 
My  only  motive  in  taking  it  or  defending  it  is  the  duty  I  owe 
tn  my  constituents, — to  a  people  who   have  repeatedly  placed 
thiir  cnmfidence  in  me,  and  whom  I  wished  not  to  desert  in  their 
pn>ent  situation  ;  but  if  any  mode  can  be  devised  which  will 
not  be  hurtful  to  their  interests,  it  will  be  eagerly  embraced. 

If,  therefore,  this  House  will  waive  the  principle  of  the  main 
qottiion,  and  agree  to  adjourn  until  a  new  election  shall  take 
place,  I  am  n»ady  to  resign  nc  t  only  my  seat  in  this  House,  but 
^  the  seat  in  Congress,  for  which  I  was  chosen  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, and  which  does  not  depend  on  any  determination  of  the 
l^'gi^jlature  of  Pennsylvania.    If  an  explicit  answer  is  not  given 
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on  this  subject,  it  will  still  be  in  our  power  to  bring  it  to  a  test 
by  a  motion  of  adjournment.  Should  it  be  adopted,  every  pa- 
triotic object  which  the  House  can  have  in  view  may  be  attained, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  necessity  of  establishing  an  unconstitu- 
tional precedent,  and  of  exercising  an  arbitrary  jurisdiction,  will 
be  avoided,  and  the  dangerous  consequences  of  the  measure  now 
under  consideration  will  be  averted.^ 

^  It  appearing  that  all  the  western  members  concurred  in  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  last  part  of  the  speech ,  a  motion  was  made  that  the  Legis- 
lature should  adjourn  on  the  15th  day  of  January,  to  meet  again  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  February.  The  question  on  that  motion  was  taken  on  the  9th 
day  of  January,  after  the  committee  of  the  whole  had  adopted  the  resolution 
declaring  the  western  elections  unconstitutional  and  void,  but  before  it  was 
taken  up  in  the  House  for  a  final  decision.  It  passed  in  the  negative  by  & 
majority  of  one, — 87  voting  for  the  adjournment,  and  88  against  it. 
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Page  6.    Meeting  held  at  Pittsburg  on  the  24th  of  August,  1792. 

Some  of  the  persons  who  composed  that  meeting  assembled  again  at  the 
wme  place,  together  with  several  other  inhabitants  of  the  western  country, 
ftboat  one  month  after  the  first  meeting.  They  adopted  no  resolutions,  and 
only  adopted  a  petition  to  Congress,  which  had  been  drawn  in  conformity 
to  a  resolution  of  the  preceding  meeting.  This  is  mentioned  as  an  excep- 
tioD  to  the  general  assertion  made  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  speech,  that 
no  public  meeting  took  place  in  the  western  country  after  the  24th  of 
August,  1792,  till  after  the  late  disturbances  broke  out  in  July,  1794. 

Page  11.     The  view  of  the  first  aggressors,  &c. 

Although  no  apology  can  be  offered  for  men  of  information  and  under- 
standing deliberately  planning  schemes  of  resistance,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
theacUof  violence  committed  by  ignorant  individuals,  under  the  sudden  im- 
pulse of  a  gust  of  passion,  may  be  forgiven  by  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  enjoyed,  by  their  constitution,  the  privilege  of 
heing  tried  in  their  vicinage;  a  word  whose  technical  meaning,  both  by  the 
laws  of  England  and  the  custom  of  this  State,  is  well  known  to  be  the 
county  where  the  party  resides,  or  where  the  offence  has  been  committed. 
The  exercij^e  of  the  power  (given  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States)  to  drag 
individuals  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  in  order  to  be  tried  for 
n«glectM  or  infractions  of  a  law  obnoxious  in  itself,  was,  therefore,  con- 
«dere<l  as  an  invasion  of  one  of  their  most  sacred  rights  by  men  who  had 
heard  that  that  grievance  was  redressed  by  Congress,  and  who  were  not 
prrtUbly  sufficiently  well  informed  to  perceive  that  the  cases  for  which 
^rit«  had  issued  were  not  within  the  last  law.  It  is  not  meant  by  this 
observation  to  throw  any  reflection  on  the  officers  of  government,  under 
''hose  directions  the  process  was  issued ;  f«)r  it  was  their  duty  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  laws  •,  and  the  fault,  if  any,  was  with  the  Legislature, 
and  not  with  them.     But  a  hope  may  be  indulged  that  in  future  (provided 
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the  people  shall  persist  in  that  disposition^  of  which  they  have  lately  given 
unequivocal  proofs,  by  finding  bills  against  those  ofi*enders  whose  trial  has 
been  intrusted  to  the  county  courts)  the  accommodation  of  all  the  citizens 
will  be  consulted,  the  privileges  they  had  always  enjoyed  will  be  respected, 
and  the  important  right  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  all  its  purity  will  be  preserved 
inviolate. 

Page  28.    Whether  those  facts  are  sufficiently  proved  to  be  admitted  as 
legal  evidence. 

The  only  proofs  offered  to  the  House  of  any  of  the  facts  alleged  were, 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  proclamations  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  report  of  the  commissioners  api)ointcd  to  confer  with  the  citizens 
of  the  western  country,  the  proclamations  and  letters  of  Governor  Lee,  and 
the  charges  of  Judge  Addison.  Some  of  those  documents  were  official, 
and  sufficiently  proved  the  facts  therein  contained  to  enable  the  President 
to  act  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law ;  but,  although  they  were 
official  for  him,  most  of  them  would  have  l^een  inadmissible  as  legal  and 
sufficient  evidence  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  therefore  should  not  have 
been  admitted  by  the  House  when  they  undertook  to  sit  as  judges.  Ah  to 
the  opinions  that  may  be  contained  therein,  they  are  only  entitled  to 
respect  on  account  of  the  personal  and  official  character  of  those  wiio  gave 
them ;  but  still  they  were  only  opinions,  and  not  evidence.  No  mention 
is  made  in  any  of  them  of  the  meeting  at  Braddock's  Field,  nor  any  proof 
given  of  any  outrage  committed  in  the  counties  of  Washington,  Fayette, 
or  Westmoreland,  nor  do  they  give  any  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Parkinson's  Ferry  meeting  of  the  14th  of  August,  and,  of  course,  no  infei^ 
ence  could  legally  be  drawn  from  any  of  those  transactions.  The  only 
facts  stated  in  any  of  those  documents  that  have  any  connection  with  the 
insurrection,  are  the  attiick  and  final  destruction  of  General  Neville's  house, 
his  and  the  marshal's  expulsion,  the  robbing  of  the  mail  (not  asserted 
positively  to  have  been  committed  by  any  of  the  insurgents),  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  offices  of  inspection  in  the  survey,  the  result  of  the  several 
conferences  of  the  commissioners  with  citizens  of  the  western  country,  the 
event  of  the  Brownsville  meeting,  and  the  decision  of  the  people,  on  the 
11th  of  Septeml>er,  on  the  question  of  submission.  No  proof  was  adduced 
of  any  fact  tending  to  prove  the  existence  or  continuance  of  the  insurreo- 
tion  subsequent  to  the  11th  of  September.  The  election  took  place  on  the 
14th  of  October. 
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NUMBER    I. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  of  Thomas  McKeaih  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania^ 
md  General  William  Irvine j  appointed  Commissioners  l}y  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  to  confer  with  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Western  Counties^ 
dated  Pittsburg,  22d  August,  1794. 

"On  Monday  we  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  fjicts  that  led  immediately 
to  the  riots  in  this  county  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  last  month,  at  General 
Neville's  estate,  and  the  result  is  as  follows.  The  marshal  for  the  district 
of  Pennsylvania  had  process  to  serve  upon  divers  persons  residing  in  the 
counties  of  Fayette  and  Allegheny,  and  had  executed  them  all  (above 
thirty)  without  molestation  or  difficulty,  excepting  one,  which  was  against 
a  Mr.  Shaw  ;  he,  or  some  other  person,  went  to  the  place  where  Dr.  Beard, 
the  brigade  inspector  for  Washington  County,  was  hearing  appeals  made 
by  some  of  the  militia  of  a  battalion,  who  had  been  called  upon  for  a  pro- 
portion of  the  quota  of  this  State  of  the  eighty  thousand  men,  to  be  in 
readiness  agreeably  to  an  Act  of  Congress.  There  were  upwards  of  fifty 
there  with  their  fire-arms,  to  whom  it  was  related  that  the  Federal  sheriff, 
as  they  styled  the  marshal,  had  been  servinj'  writs  in  Allegheny  County 
and  carrying  the  people  to  Phila(lolj)hia  for  not  complying  with  the  excise 
laws,  and  that  he  was  at  General  Neville's  house.  It  was  then  in  the  nii^ht 
of  the  15th  of  last  month;  between  thirty  and  forty  flew  instantly  to  their 
arms  and  marched  towards  Mr.  Neville's,  about  twelve  miles  distance, 
^here  they  appeared  early  next  morning.  Your  excellency  has  already 
heani  the  tragical  event. 

"It  should  be  added  that  the  delinquents,  against  whom  the  marshal 
had  process,  told  him  they  would  enter  their  stills  and  pay  him  the  excise, 
to;:ether  with  the  costs  of  suit.  Major  Lennox  applaude«l  their  prudent 
conduct,  and  told  them  that  though  he  had  not  authority  to  comply  with 
their  wishes,  yet  if  they  would  enter  their  stills  with  the  inspector,  and 
procure  his  certificate,  and  send  it  to  Philadelphia,  upon  payment  of  the 
nioney  due  with  the  costs,  he  was  persuaded  all  further  prosecutions  would 
be  stayed. 

"If  this  detail  is  true,  it  is  evident  the  outrages  committed  at  Mr. 
Serine's  were  not  owing  to  deliberate  preconcerted  measures,  but  origi- 
nated in  an  unbridled  gust  of  passion,  artfully  raised  aniong  young  men 
^ho  may  have  been  jit  the  time  too  much  heated  with  strong  drink.'' 
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"We  met  accordingly,  and  conversed  together  (with  the  twelve  con- 
ferees appointed  by  the  Parkinson's  Ferry  meeting  of  the  14th  of  August) 
freely  for  several  hours.  The  supjyosed  grievances  were  numerous ;  but 
they  dwelt  principally  on  their  being  sued  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  compelled  to  attend  trial  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles 
from  their  places  of  abode,  before  judges  and  jurors  who  are  strangers  to 
them,  and  by  whom  the  credit  due  to  witnesses  entirely  unknown  could 
not  be  properly  estimated,  and  the  inability  to  pay  the  excise  owing  to  the 

restrained  state  of  their  trade  and  commerce." "  Impressed  with  the 

idea  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  these  counties  may  be  diffused  in  other 
counties  and  States,  we  have  urged  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  termination 
of  this  business,  and  to  that  end  the  calling  the  committee  of  sixty  together 
at  an  earlier  day  than  the  one  fixed  upon  ;  though  the  gentlemen  press  us 
to  allow  time  to  the  people  to  cool,  yet  we  believe  they  will  gratify  us  in 
this  request.  We  are  acquainted  personally  with  the  committee  of  twelve, 
and  think  them  well  disposed." 


NUxMBER    IL 


Resolutions  proposed  hy  Mr.  

at  the  Parkinson's  Ferry  Meetiiuj 
of  the  Wth  of  August. 


1.  The  same  with  the  first  reso- 
lution adopted. 


2.  That  a  standing  committee  be 
appointed  to  consist  of  members 
from  each  county,  to  be  denomi- 
nated a  committee  of  public  safety, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  call  forth 
the  resources  of  the  western  country 
to  repel  any  hostile  attempts  that 
may  bo  made  against  the  rights  of 
the  citizen  or  of  the  body  of  the 
people. 

3.  That  a  committee  of  mem- 
bers be  appointed  to  draft  a  remon- 


liesolutions  adopted  hy  the  Parkin- 
son^s  Ferry  Meeting  of  the  Wth 
of  August, 


1.  Pesolredj  That  taking  citizens 
of  the  United  States  from  their  re- 
spective abodes  or  vicinage,  to  be 
tried  for  real  or  supposed  offences, 
is  a  violation  of  the  right  of  the 
citizens,  is  a  forced  and  dangerous 
construction  of  the  constitution, 
and  ought  not  under  any  pretence 
whatever  to  be  exercised  by  the 
judicial  authority. 

2.  That  a  standing  committee,  to 
consist  of  one  member  from  each 
township,  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
poses hereinafter  mentioned,  viz. : 

To  draft  a  remonstrance  to  Con- 
gress praying  a  repeal  of  the  excise 
law,  at  the  same  time  requesting 
that  a  more  equal  and  loss  odions 
tax  may  be  laid,  and  giving  assur- 
ances to  the  representatives  of  the 
people  that  such  tax  will  be  cheer- 
fully paid  by  the  people  of  these 
counties. 
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strance  to  Congress  praying  a  repeal 
of  the  excise  law,  and  that  a  more 
eqaal  and  less  odious  tax  may  he 
laid,  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
assurance  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people  that  such  tax  will  be 
cheerfully  paid  by  the  people  of 
these  counties,  and  that  the  said 
remonstrance  be  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  this  meeting  in  behalf  of  the 
people  whom  we  represent. 

4.  Whereas,  the  motives  by  which 
the  people  of  the  western  country 
haye  been  actuated  in  the  late  un- 
happy  disturbances    at    Neville's 
bouse,  and  in  the  great  and  general 
rendezvous  of  the  people  at  Brad- 
docVs  Field,  &c.,  are  liable  to  be 
misconstrued   as  well   by   our  fel- 
low-citizens throughout  the  United 
States  as  by  their  and  our  public 
serrantH,  to  whom  is  consigned  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  Resolved^  that  a 
committee  of  be  appointed  to 

make  a  fair  and  candid  statement 
of  the  whole  transaction  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Governors  of  Pennsvlvania  and 
^irpinia,  and,  if  it  should  become 
neces?arv,  that  the  said  cominitteo 
<io  publish  to  the  world  a  manifesto 
or  declaration,  whereby  the  true 
motives  and  principles  of  the  people 
m  this  country  shall  be  fairly  and 
%  stated. 

5.  That  we  will,  with  the  rest  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  support  the  laws 
^nd  government  of  the  respective 
States  in  which  we  live,  and  the 
laws  and  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  excise  law,  and  the  taking 
Citizens  out  of  their  respective  coun- 
ties only  excepted,  and  therefore  we 
^lil  aid  and  assist  all  civil  officers 


To  make  and  publish  a  state- 
ment of  the  transactions  which  have 
lately  taken  place  in  this  country 
relative  to  the  excise  law,  and  of 
the  causes  which  gave  rise  thereto, 
and  to  make  a  representation  to  the 
President  on  the  subject. 

To  have  power  to  call  together  a 
meeting  either  of  a  new  representa- 
tion of  the  people  or  of  the  deputies 
here  convened,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  such  further  measures  as  the 
future  situation  of  affairs  may  re- 
quire, and,  in  case  of  any  sudden 
emergency,  to  take  such  temporary 
measures  as  they  may  think  neces- 
sary. 


3.  That  we  will  exert  ourselves, 
and  that  it  be  earnestlv  recommend- 
cd  to  our  fellow-citizens  to  exert 
themselves,  in  support  of  the  mu- 
nicipal laws  of  the  respective  States, 
and  especially  in  preventing  any 
violence  or  outrage  against  the 
property  and  person  of  any  indi- 
vidual. 

4.  That  a  committee,  to  couvsist 
of  three  members  of  each  county. 
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in  the  execution  of  their  respective  be  appointed  to  meet  any  commis- 

functions,  and  endeavor,  by  every  sioners   that   have  or  may  be  ap- 

proper    means    in    our    power,   to  pointed  by  the  government,  and  to 

bring  to  justice  all  offenders  in  the  report  the  result  of  this  conference 

premises.  to  the  standing  committee. 

NUMBER  in. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  western  counties,  held  at 
Brownsville  (Redstone,  Old  Fort),  on  the  28th  and  29th  August,  1794, 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  commissioners 

of  government  being  taken  into  consideration Resolved^  That,  in  the 

opinion  of  this  committee,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  country  to 

accede  to  the  proposals  made  by  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 

United  States. 

NUMBER  IV. 

Extract  of  the  declaration  unauimoualy  adopted  ht/  a  meeting  of  committees 
from  the  several  townships  of  the  county  of  Fayette,  held  at  Uniontown, 
the  10//i  of  Septetnber,  1794. 

For  these  reasons  nnd  upon  these  principles,  wishing,  however,  to  have 
it  fully  understood  that  from  the  following  declaration  no  implication  is  to 
be  drawn  of  an  acknowledgment  that  we  ever  have  failed,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  that  duty  which  every  citizen  owes  to  his  country,  to  wit, 
submission  to  it«  laws:  We,  the  committee  of  townships  for  the  county 
of  Fayette,  do  not  hesitate  explicitly  to  declare  *'  our  determination  to  sub- 
mit to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  not 
to  op}>ose  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  execution  of  the  Acts  for  raising 
a  revenue  on  distilled  spirits  and  stills,  and  to  support  (as  far  as  the  laws 
require)  the  civil  authority  in  affording  the  protection  due  to  all  officers 
and  citiz<*ns ;  and  we  do  further  recommend  to  our  fellow-citizens  a  perfect 
and  entire  accjuiescence  under  the  execution  of  the  said  Acts,  and  also  that 
no  violence,  injuries,  or  threats  be  offered  to  the  person  or  against  the 
property  of  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  citizens  complying  with  the  laws."  At  the  same  time  we  make 
those  explicit  and  sincere  declarations  and  recommendations,  we  also  can- 
didly and  openly  declare  our  intention  to  persist  in  every  legal  and  con- 
stitutional measure  that  may  tend  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  excise  law, 
nor  shall  we  think  ourselves  bound  to  give  it  any  further  support  and 
oountenjince  than  what  is  required  by  the  laws. 

N.B. — The  words  between  '*  "  are  verbatim  the  transcript  of  the  as- 
surances required  by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  from  the 
committee  of  Brownsville,  and  afterwards  from  the  people  at  large. 

NUMBER  V. 

Pittsburg,  September  20. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Pittsburg,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  proscriptions  of  certain  citizens  during  the  late 
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dktarbances,  in  which  necessity  and  policy  led  to  a  temporary  acquiescence 

on  the  part  of  the  town 

It  was  unanimously  resolved,  That  the  said  citizens  were  unjustly  exiled, 
ind  the  6^d  proscriptions  are  no  longer  regarded  hy  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Pittsburg,  and  that  this  resolution  be  published  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  these  sentiments  to  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  the 
proscriptions. 

By  order, 

A.  Tannshill,  Chairman. 

NUMBER  VI. 

Answer  of  the  grand  jury  of  Washington  County,  on  September  25, 
to  Jod^e  Addison^s  charge,  in  which  they  express  their  unanimous  concur- 
rence in  and  approbation  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  said  charge,  is 
printed  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  of  the  4th  of  October,  but  no  copy  could 
be  procured  for  insertion  here. 

NUMBER  VII. 

Resoluiions  of  the  delegates  of  townships  of  the  14/A  of  August^  assembled 
at  Parkinson's  Ferry  on  the  2d  of  October,  agreeable  to  the  notice  in  the 
Pittsburg  Gazette, 

Pefolredj  That  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  if  the 
lignature  of  the  submission  be  not  universal,  it  is  not  so  much  owing  to 
anj  existing  disposition  to  oppose  the  laws,  as  to  a  want  of  time  and  in- 
formation to  operate  a  correspondent  sentiment ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
jTeatest  number,  a  prevailing  consciousness  of  their  having  had  no  concern 
in  any  outrage,  and  an  idea  that  their  signature  would  imply  a  sense  of 
guilt. 

Iltptlr^d^  unanimou.slv,  That  we  will  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
'Sui^ :  that  we  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  oppose  the  execution  of 
the  Act>*  for  raising  a  revenue  on  distilled  spirits  and  stills ;  that  we  will 
^ujipjrt,  so  far  as  the  law  requires,  the  civil  authority  in  affording  the  pro- 
tection to  all  officers  and  to  the  citizens,  reserving  at  the  same  time  our 
con?«titutional  right  of  petition  and  remonstrance. 

I!e*ftlred,  unanimously,  That  William  Findley,  of  Westmoreland  County, 
M  I»avid  Redick,  of  Washington  County,  be  appointed  comniissioners  to 
wait  on  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  explain  to  government  the  present  state  of  this  country,  and 
detail  such  circumsUinces  as  may  enable  the  President  to  judge  whether 
an  armed  force  be  now  necessary  to  support  the  civil  authority  in  these 
coQntie?. 

Raolretl,  unanimously.  That  the  secretary  transmit  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions by  |)ost  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  (lovernor 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  have  them  printed  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 

Alex.\nder  Addison,  Sec. 
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NUMBER  VIII. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committees  of  townships  of  the  four  western  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  sundry  other  citizens,  held  at  Parkinson^s 
Ferry  the  24th  of  October,  1794 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  viz.  : 

1st.  Resolved^  That  in  our  opinion  the  civil  authority  is  now  fully  com- 
petent to  enforce  the  laws  and  to  punish  both  past  and  future  offences,  in- 
asmuch as  the  people  at  large  are  determined  to  support  every  description 
of  civil  officers  in  the  legal  discharge  of  their  duty. 

2d.  Jiesolced^  That  in  our  opinion  all  persons  who  may  be  charged  or 
suspected  with  having  committed  any  offence  against  the  United  States  or 
the  State  during  the  late  disturbances  (and  who  have  not  entitled  them- 
selves to  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of  oblivion)  ought  immediately  to  surrender 
themselves  to  the  civil  authority,  in  order  to  stand  their  trial ;  that  if  there 
be  any  such  persons  amongst  us,  they  are  ready  to  surrender  them^lves 
accordingly ;  and  that  we  will  unite  in  giving  our  assistance  to  bring  to 
justice  such  offenders  as  shall  not  surrender. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  offices  of  inspection  may  Iks  imme- 
diately opened  in  the  respective  counties  of  this  survey  without  any  danger 
of  violence  being  offered  to  any  of  the  officers,  and  that  the  distillers  are 
willing  and  ready  to  enter  their  stills. 

Messrs.  William  Findlcy,  David  Redick,  Ephraim  Douglass,  and  Thomas 
Morton  were  then  appointed  to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

Signed, 
James  Edgar,  Chairman. 
Attest, 

Albert  Gallatix,  Secretary. 


NUMBER  IX. 

Extracts  of  the  minutes  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania, 

December  16,  1794.  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Kelly,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Barton,  and  read,  as  follows,  viz. : 

Whereas,  It  is  declared,  by  the  fifth  Section  of  the  ninth  Article  of  the 
constitution  of  this  Commonwealth,  as  one  of  the  great  and  essential 
principles  of  liberty  and  free  government,  that  elections  shall  be  free 
and  equal.  And  whereas,  A  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties 
of  Westmoreland,  Washington,  Fayette,  and  Allegheny  were  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  and  opposition  to  the  government  and  laws  of  this  Common- 
wealth on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October  last,  the  time  appointed  by  the 
constitution  for  choosing  Representatives  in  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
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State,  to  the  terror  of  those  who  were  friends  to  government  and  good 
order  residing  in  the  counties  aforesaid.  And  itiiereas,  It  is  directed  by 
the  cnnstitation  that  each  House  shall  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its 
members;  therefore, 

Retolcrd,  That  the  persons  chosen  at  the  last  general  election,  held  for 
the  counties  of  Westmoreland,  Washington,  Fayette,  and  Allegheny,  to 
represent  the  said  counties  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  this  State, 
are  not  duly  qualified  for  said  office. 

December  20,  1794.  Agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  motion 
Dade  by  Mr.  Kelly,  seconded  by  Mr.  Barton,  December  16,  relative  to 
the  ineligibility  of  the  persons  elected  to  represent  the  counties  of  West- 
moreland, Washington,  Fayette,  and  Allegheny  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, was  read  the  second  time. 

And  the  resolution  contained  therein  being  under  consideration,  viz. : 

Rufilted,  That  the  persons  chosen  at  the  last  general  election,  held  for 
the  counties  of  Westmoreland,  Washington,  Fayette,  and  Allegheny,  to 
represent  the  aforesaid  counties  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  this 
State,  are  not  duly  qualified  for  said  office. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Kelly,  seconded  by  Mr.  Barton, 

To  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  said  resolution,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce the  following  in  lieu  thereof,  viz. : 

Resolredj  That  the  elections  held  during  the  late  insurrection  in  the 
counties  of  Westmoreland,  Washington,  Fayette,  and  Allegheny,  for  mem- 
bers to  represent  said  counties  in  this  House,  were  unconstitutional,  and 
they  are  hereby  declared  void. 

On  the  question,  "  Will  the  House  agree  to  postpone  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid?'*  it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative. 

January  9,  1795.  On  the  question,  "  Will  the  House  agree  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution?  viz. :'' 

Rts'jirfdy  That  the  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  will  adjourn  on 
Thursday  next,  to  meet  again  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  February  next. 

It  was  determined  in  the  negative.     Yeas  37,  nays  38. 

The  House  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the 
eleciicne  held  during  the  late  insurrection  in  the  counties  of  Westmore- 
land. Washington,  Fayette,  and  Allegheny,  reported  by  the  committee  of 
the  whole  yesterday. 

A  motii.n  was  made  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  seconded  by  Mr.  Nngle, 

To  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  said  resolution,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce the  following  in  lieu  thereof,  viz. : 

Wdereas,  It  appears  to  this  House  that  during  the  month  of  July  last 
part  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were  opposed  in  the  counties  of  Wash- 
ington and  Allegheny,  in  this  State,  and  the  execution  of  said  laws 
oUtructetl  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
counie  of  law  proceedings  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshal  of  that 
district;  inasmuch  as  several  lawless  bodies  of  armed  men  did  at  sundry 
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times  asscmhle  in  the  county  of  Allegheny  aforesaid  and  commit  various 
acts  of  riot  and  arson,  and  more  particularly  attacked  the  house  of  John 
Neville,  Esq.,  inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the  fourth  survey  of  the  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  after  firing  upon  and  wounding  sundry  persons  em- 
ployed in  protecting  and  defending  the  said  house,  set  fire  to  and  totally 
destroved  the  same. 

That  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  revenue  law  of  the  United  States 
soon  after  pervaded  other  parts  of  the  fourth  sur^''ey  of  Pennsylvania 
(which  consists  of  the  counties  of  Westmoreland,  Washington,  Fayette, 
Allegheny,  and  Bedford),  inasmuch  as  all  the  offices  of  inspection  estab- 
lished therein  were  violently  suppressed. 

That  commissioners  having  been  appointed,  respectively,  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  bv  the  Governor  of  this  State,  in  order  to 
induce  the  inhabitants  of  the  fourth  survey  aforesaid  to  submit  peaceably 
to  the  laws,  the  assurances  of  submission  required  of  the  inhabitants  afore- 
said by  said  commissioners  were  not  so  general  as  to  justify  an  opinion 
that  offices  of  inspection  could  have  been  safely  established  there  on  the 
11th  day  of  September  last  past.  And  the  said  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  did  give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  on  the  16th  day  of  Sep- 
tember last  past  there  was  a  considerable  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fourth  survey  aforesaid  who  were  disposed  t^)  submit  to  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  but  that  such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  survey  that  there 
was  no  probability  that  the  revenue  law  of  Congress  could  at  that  time  be 
enforced  by  the  usual  course  of  law ;  so  that  a  more  competent  force  was 
necessary  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed,  and  to  insure  protection 
to  the  officers  and  well-disposed  citizens. 

And  that,  in  consequence  of  that  information,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  cause  to  be  embodied  a  large  number 
of  the  militia  of  the  United  States,  and  to  order  the  same  to  inarch  into 
the  fourth  survey  aforesaid,  in  order  to  aid  the  civil  authority  in  causing 
the  laws  to  be  duly  executed,  in  re-establishing  order  and  peace,  and  in 
affording  protection  to  the  officers  and  citizens. 

And  whereas,  It  also  appears  to  this  House  that  a  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fourth  survey  aforesaid  did  not  at  any  time  enter  into 
a  general  combination  against  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

That  the  meetings  composed  of  delegates  of  the  respective  townships  of 
the  said  survey  never  entered  into  any  criminal  resolution  or  combina- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  contributed  by  degrees  to  restore  peace  and 
order. 

That  no  acts  of  violence  were  committed  in  the  said  survey  after  the 
11th  day  of  September  last  past,  nor  did  any  combinations,  meetings,  or 
preparations  take  place  tending  to  oppose  future  resistance  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  militia  then  on  their  march  to  the  said 
survey. 
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That  from  and  after  the  14th  day  of  August  last  there  was  a  gradual 
restoration  of  order  and  suhmission  to  the  laws,  as  appears  by  the  as- 
surances of  submission  expressed  by  individual  signatures  or  otherwise 
previous  to  the  16th  of  September  aforesaid ;  by  the  answer  of  the  grand 
jury  of  the  county  of  Washington  to  the  charge  of  the  judge  of  the  court 
for  said  county,  delivered  at  the  September  court;   and  by  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  committee  of  townships  for  the  county  of  Fayette  on  the 
10th  and  17th  days  of  September;  and  by  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
committees  of  townships  for  the  counties  of  Westmoreland,  Washington, 
Fayette,  and  Allegheny,  on  the  2d  of  October  last  past;  which  resolutions 
expressed  their  disposition  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
to  support  the  civil  authority,  and  their  opinion  that  the  people  at  large 
vere  disposed  to  do  the  same ;  as  also  by  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
people  of  the  county  of  Fayette  on  the  day  of  the  late  general  election, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  the  militia 
of  the  United  States,  then  on  their  march  to  the  fourth  survey  aforesaid. 

And  whereas,  There  are  no  proofs  whatever  before  the  House  either 
that  the  people  of  the  fourth  survey,  or  any  of  them,  were  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  on  the  day  of  the  late  general  election,  nor  that  any  undue 
influence  was  used  or  acts  of  violence  committed  on  the  said  day  in  any 
of  the  counties  composing  the  said  survey,  nor  that  the  late  insurrection, 
Tiots,  and  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  had  any  effect  upon 
the  said  late  general  election. 

And  whereas,  It  is  represented  to  this  House  by  the  representatives  of 
the  counties  composing  the  fourth  survey  aforesaid  that  they  arc  able  to 
prove  by  evidence  that  the  late  general  elections  held  in  the  said  counties 
vere  fairly  conducted,  uninfluenced  by  fear  or  violence,  and  perfectly  free 
and  equal. 

And  whereas,  The  House  wish  to  hjue  fall  information  upon  those 
AicL-i,  in  order  that  they  may  thereujion  take  such  constitutional  measures 
a-''  t*  them  will  appear  best. 

H':solr(d,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  proper  for  them  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  the  late  general  elections  held  in  the 
<^untie8  of  Westmoreland,  Washington,  Fayette,  and  Allegheny,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  counties,  or  any  of  them, 
w^rc  in  a  utate  of  insurrection  at  the  time  of  holding  the  said  elections ; 
and  whether  the  late  insurrection  in  the  fourth  survey  of  Pennsylvania 
had  any  effect  on  the  said  elections  in  the  said  counties. 

Rmlrrd,  That  a  cominitt<?e  be  ap[)ointcd  to  devise  and  report  to  this 
House  a  plan  of  the  manner  in  which  the  said  inquiry  should  be  conducted, 
^ith  power  to  summon  evidences  on  the  said  subject. 

^  the  question,  ''Will  the  House  agree  to  postpone  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid?"' 
hwa"^  determined  in  the  negative. 
The  original  question  recurring,   the  previous   question  thereon  was 
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called  for.  And  on  the  previous  question  being  put,  vis.,  "  Shall  the  main 
question  bo  now  put?"  it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative.  Yeas  44, 
nays  29. 

Whereupon  the  eleven  members  of  the  counties  of  Westmoreland, 
Washington,  Fayette,  and  Allegheny  withdrew. 

And  then  the  main  question,  viz.,  *^  Resolved^  That  the  elections  held 
during  the  late  insurrection  in  the  counties  of  Westmoreland,  Washington, 
Fayette,  and  Allegheny,  to  represent  said  counties  in  this  House,  were 
unconstitutional,  and.  they  are  hereby  declared  void,''  being  put, 

It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative.     Yeas  43,  nays  20. 

NUMBER  X. 
Extract  of  the  minutes  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania* 

January  2,  1795.  Moved  that  the  consideration  of  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  is  the  order  of  the  day,  viz.,  **  Resolved^  That  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  consider  and  determine  whether  the  elections  held  in  the  dis- 
tricts composed  of  the  counties  of  Allegheny,  Washington,  Westmoreland, 
and  Fayette  during  the  insurrection  in  those  counties  ought  to  be  admitted 
as  constitutional  and  valid,''  be  postponed,  in  order  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  following  resolution,  to  wit: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  inquire, 

First.  Whether  the  Senate  have  any  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  elections, 
and  in  what  manner  it  can  be  exercised  ? 

Second.  Whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  Westniorelandi 
Washington,  Fayette,  and  Allegheny,  or  a  majority  of  them,  were  in  a 
state  of  insurrection  at  the  time  of  holding  the  Into  general  election  (and 
if  so)  what  was  the  nature  of  the  same,  and  its  effects  upon  the  said 
election  ? 

And  that  be  assigned  to  he^ir  evidence  on  the  subject  of 

said  insurrection. 

The  question  on  postponing  for  the  said  purpose  was  put,  and  carried  in 
the  negative. 

January  3.  The  following  resolution,  as  reported  by  the  committee  of 
the  whole,  viz., 

^'Resolved,  That  the  elections  of  Senators  held  in  the  counties  of 
Washington,  Allegheny,  Westmoreland,  and  Fa^'ctte  during  the  late  in- 
surrection were  not  constitutional,  and  therefore  not  valid,*'  being  under 
consideration. 

It  was  moved  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  resolution  be  post- 
poned, in  order  to  take  the  evidence  of  the  State  commissioners  and  to 
bring  forward  testimony  of  persons  who  were  present  at  the  election  in 
Westmoreland  County.  And  the  question  on  postponing  for  said  purpose, 
being  put,  was  carried  in  the  negative. 

It  was  then  moved  that, 
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Whirsas,  a  resolution  is  now  before  the  Senate  which,  if  cArried,  will 
deprive  the  counties  of  Washington,  Allegheny,  Fayette,  and  Westmore- 
land of  any  representation  in  the  Senate  of  this  Commonwealth.  And 
WDERKA8,  It  would  be  highly  improper  that  a  partial  representation  should 
legislate  for  the  whole  State ;  therefore, 

Resohed,  That  the  Senate  will,  so  soon  as  the  said  resolution  is  carried, 
adjourn  to  such  time  as  will  give  the  said  four  western  counties  an  oppor- 
tanitj  of  holding  elections  and  returning  members  in  the  stead  of  those 
now  deprived  of  their  seats,  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  concur 
in  such  adjournment. 

The  question  being  put,  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

The  question  being  afterwards  put  on  the  following  motion,  viz. : 

Resokedj  That,  in  taking  the  votes  of  the  Senate  on  the  resolution  rela- 
tive to  the  validity  of  the  elections  from  the  four  western  counties,  the 
clerk  be  directed  not  to  call  the  names  of  the  members  of  those  counties, 
tB  their  representative  characters  are  involved  in  the  said  resolution. 

It  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

And  the  original  question,  viz. : 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  elections  of  Senators  held  in  the  counties  of  Wash- 
ington, Allegheny,  Westmoreland,  and  Fayette  during  the  late  insurrec- 
tion were  not  constitutional,  and  therefore  not  valid,"  again  recurring, 

It  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

NUMBER    XI. 

Reasonf  of  the  vote  of  the  subscribers  on  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
elections  held  in  the  counties  of  Westmoreland,  Washington,  Fayette,  and 
Allegheny, 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  is  unjust, 
onconstitutional,  and  impolitic. 

Unjust, 

Because  the  documents  upon  which  the  decision  is  grounded  were  not  legal 
evidence ;  inasmuch  as  they  consisted  only  of  written,  vague,  hearsay,  and 
newspaper  information,  and  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  procure 
oral,  direct,  and  positive  evidence. 

Because  the  documents  produced  to  support  the  resolutions  do  not  con- 
tain any  facts  subsequent  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  which  was 
near  one  month  previous  to  the  election ;  nor  does  it  appear  by  the  said 
documents,  or  by  any  of  the  alleged  facts  therein  contained,  either  that  all 
the  four  western  counties  ever  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
or  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  ever  were  concerned  in  any 
insurrection,  criminal  combination,  or  illegal  opposition  against  the  laws 
of  the  Union. 

Because  every  act  of  the  people,  or  of  any  part  of  the  people,  of  the 
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weaCcrn  counties  i>iibHi?<)uent  to  tfic  fifteenth  <luy  of  September 
reBtornCion  of  order  and  an  universal  deterininntion  to  submit  to  the  )ftw«, 
and  to  support  the  civil 

Because  no  testimony  vciw  Kdduoed  to  prove  that  tha  spirit  of  the  liit« 
eurreclion  had  any  effect  on  the  elections;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
ntorn  repreHenting  those  i^ounties  offered  to  prove  by  evidence  that  the 
oleccions  were  fairly  conducted,  and  perfectly  free  and  equal. 

Because  the  Senate,  by  a  positive  vo(«,  refused  to  hear  llie  evidence  of 
the  commisBioners  appointed  by  the  State  to  confer  with  the  eitiicns  of 
the  western  country,  and  also  the  evidence  of  persons  (known  friends  to 
order  and  (rood  government)  who  were  present  tX  the  election  of  one  of 
the  snid  counties.    And 

Because  there  was  not  n  single  act  (that  might  be  construed  oa  a  sign  of 
I.  oppooition,  or  combination)  committed  in  two  of  the  western 
IN  which  did  not  also  take  ploce  in  other  counties  of  this  Stnte ;  and 
yet  the  counties  of  Westmoretnnd  and  Fayette  are  included  in  the  di 
of  the  Senate,  while  those  others  were  not  even  hinted 


decuLoa— 

in  a  ■haTT'" 


UnCONSTITOTIOHAU, 

Because  the  constitution  expressly  declares  that  contested  elections  shall 
be  tried  by  a  select  committee,  and  not  l>y  the  Senate,  and  expressly  re- 
strains  the  jurisdiction  of  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  to  judging  the 
qualifieations  of  their  members.     And 

Because,  if  this  was  not  to  he  considered  as  a  case  of  contested  elections, 
it  could  only  be  a  rctro«pectiv«  disfranchising  net, — an  net  which  was  es- 
presHly  forbidden  by  that  cIdukc  of  the  constitution  which  declares  that  no 
ex-post^facto  law  shall  be  made,  and  which,  if  it  could  be  enacted  by  any 
authority  whatever,  should  ha.ve  been  the  act  of  the  Legitlature,  and  not 
of  a  liiigU  branch. 

Thpolitcc, 

Because  there  was  no  apparent  necessity  for,  or  advanta^  resulting 
from,  the  measure ;  but,  on  tlio  contrary,  at  a  time  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  western  country,  who  might  have  Iwen  deluded  into  criminal  ei- 
cessen,  were  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  when  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  hiul  manifested  their  determination  lo  support 
the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we  conceived  it  the  duty 
of  the  Legislature  to  r.onriliale,  and  not  injtame,  the  minds  of  the  citiiens. 

Because,  by  ordering  special  elections,  in  the  middle  of  winter  and  at  a 
short  notice,  in  a  Country  the  population  of  which  is  widely  scattered,  any 
change  that  may  talce  place  in  the  representation  oan  only  be  the  effect  of 
a  particular  party  ever  watchful  to  their  own  interest;  and  there  is.  there- 
fore, a  danger  that  the  good  citizens  of  the  western  counties  may,  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  be  unfairly  and  partially  represented.     And 

Because,  the  Senate  having  refused  to  adjouru  until  new  eleccioi 
have  taken  place,  laws  passed  whilst  one-sixth  part  of  the  State  i> 
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TMented  may  not  be  thought  binding  by  those  citisens  who  had  no  share 
b  the  enacting  of  the  same ;  and  the  measure  will,  at  least,  tend  to  dimin- 
ish that  respect  and  obedience  to  the  laws  and  government  which  it  is  so 
eflseotiaily  necessary,  under  the  present  circumstances,  to  encourage  and 
incolcate. 

Theee,  with  many  other  reasons,  haye  influenced  our  yote. 

And  we  trust  we  have  discharged  that  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  coun- 
try and  our  consciences  by  voting  and  protesting  against  a  measure  which 
we  think  may  be  of  the  most  pernicious  and  destructive  consequences. 

(Signed)  William  Hepburne, 

John  Kean, 
Thomas  Johnston, 
George  Wilson. 

The  preceding  reasons  of  dissent  were  not  suffered  by  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  to  appear  on  the  minutes. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Philadelphia,  February  16,  1796. 

The  eleven  members  of  the  House  and  the  four  Senators  who  were  de- 
prived of  their  seats  by  virtue  of  the  preceding  resolutions  have  all  been 
re-elected,  except  one  Senator  (Mr.  Moore),  who  declined  serving. 


the  end. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Editor  of  the  following  pages  conceives  it  his  duty  to 
inform  the  public  that  they  have  been  published  in  the  absence 
of  their  Author ;  he  has,  however,  paid  particular  care  to  the 
examination  of  the  proof-sheets,  and  trusts  that  the  work  will 
be  accurate  and  correct. 

He  also  conceives  it  his  duty  to  suggest  that  the  Author  is  in 
no  shape  concerned  in  the  emoluments  of  the  publication.  The 
copyright  was  generously  bestowed  upon  the  Editor,  and  it  is 
entirely  for  his  benefit  and  at  his  expense  that  these  sheets  are 
presented  to  the  world. 

The  Editor. 

November  12,  1796. 
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OP  THE  REVENUES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Congress,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  have  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  sulgect,  how- 
ever, to  the  following  restrictions :  1st.  All  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  must  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.  2d.  No 
capitation  or  other  direct  tax  can  be  laid,  unless  the  same  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respect- 
ive numbers,  which  numbers  are  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons  three-fifths  of  all  slaves.  An  enu- 
meration of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union  has  accordingly  been 
Diade  in  the  year  1791  (see  statement  No.  1),  and  a  new  one  is 
directed,  by  the  Constitution,  to  be  made  within  every  subse- 
quent term  of  ten  years.  3d.  No  tax  or  duty  can  be  laid  on 
articles  exjwrted  from  any  State;  from  whence  it  seems  to  result 
that,  whenever  an  internal  duty  is  laid  upon  the  manufacture  of 
any  article,  it  must  not  extend  beyond  the  home  consumption  of 
that  article,  and  an  equivalent  drawback  must  be  allowed  on  its 
exiX)rtation. 

The  power  of  laying  duties  on  tonnage  and  imports  belongs 

exclusively  to  the   government  of  the   Union.      The   several 

States  are  also  precluded  from  laying  duties  on  exports ;  they 

have  within  their  res{>ective  jurisdictions  a  concurrent  power 

^ith  Congress  to  lay  any  internal  taxes,  duties,  and  excises. 

But  they  seem  to  be  virtually  precluded  from  laying  duties 
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uixtii  the  maniifactiirerB  of  any  article,  the  consumption  of 
which  they  may  wish  to  tax;  for  as  they  cannot  lay  any  du^ 
oil  the  ini[>ortatioti,  witliin  the  State,  of  any  article,  a  tax  upon 
their  owu  mamifacture  would  have  no  other  tendency  but  to  de- 
stroy it.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  State  shall  resort  to  duties  up<m' 
consumable  commodities,  they  must  be  laid  not  on  the  nianutl 
turers,  but  on  the  retailers  or  consumers  of  the  commodity. 

The  United  States  have,  heretofore,  raised  a  revenue  by  those 
duties  and  taxes  only  which  they  have  conceivc<]  to  fall  within  the 
dei4cri))tion  of  indirect  taxes,     A  controversy,  indeed,  has  taken 
place  on  the  subject  of  a  tax  laid  upon   the  owner  of  every 
carriage  used  for  the  conveyance  of  persons,  which,  by  some, 
was  deemed  to  be  a  direct  tax.     One  of  the  most  important  con- 
sequences flowing  from  the  principle  of  a  Constitation  binding 
the  different  branches  of  government  has  been,  in  some  instani 
not  a  limitation  of  the  powers  of  govenimcnt,  but  a  transfer  of 
those  powers  from  the  legislative  to  the  judiciary  department. 
For  the  judges  have  exercised  in  all  doubtful  nises  the  authority 
to  explain  the  Constitution,  as  they  explain  the  laws,  and  to 
decide,  even  in  cases  of  taxation,  whether  a  law  was  constittti^' 
tional  or  not,  valid  or  a  dead  letter.     Their  decision  on  tl 
carriage-tax,  which  was  brought  before  them  by  the  refusal 
an  individual  to  pay,  accorded  with  the  opinion  of  the  Legisla- 
ture.   A  less  vague  expression  than  that  of  "direct"  might  have 
been  used  in  the  Constitution ;  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  difficult  to 
affix  to  it  any  precise  and  determinate  meaning.     The  word,  in 
itself,  does  not  express  a  positive  or  absolute  qualification,  but 
only  the  relation   of  a  subject  to  another.     The  Constitution.' 
mentions  only  one  of  the  subjects,  but  does  not  say  in  relatit 
to  what  other  subject  taxes  are  to  be  considered  as  direct.     Tl 
direct  tax  is  that  which  falls  directly, — but  upon  what?    On 
person  who  pays  it?    On  the  article  taxed?     On  that  gei 
fund  intended  to  bo  taxed?     The  Constitution  is  silent  on  tti 
head.     Nor  has  the  worti  any  general  acceptation  or  techn!< 
meaning.    It  is  used,  by  different  writers,  and  even  by  the 
writers,  in  different  parts  of  their  writings,  in  a  variety  of  aeuse^. 
according  to  that  view  of  the  subject  they  were  taking, 

The  moat  generally  received  opinion,  however,  is,  that  ly 


ponj 
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direct  taxes  in  the  Constitution^  those  are  meant  which  are 
raised  on  the  capital  or  revenue  of  the  people;  by  indirect, 
such  as  are  raised  on  their  expense.     As  that  opinion  is  in  itself 
rational,  and  conformable  to  the  decision  which  has  taken  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  carriage-tax,  and  as  it  appears  important, 
for  the  sake  of  preventing  future  controversiet*,  which  may  be 
not  more  fatal  to  the  revenue  than  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Union,  that  a  fixed  interpretation  should  be  generally  adopted, 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  corroborate  it  by  quoting  the  author 
from  whom  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  borrowed.     Dr.  Smith 
(Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  v..  Chap.  2)  says :   "  The  private 
revenue  of  individuals  arises  ultimately  from  three  different, 
sources, — ^rent,  profit,  and  wages.     Every  tax  must  JmaMy  be 
paid  from  some  one  or  other  of  those  three  difierent  sorts  of 
revenue,  or  from  all  of  them  indifierently."     After  having 
treated  separately  of  those  taxes  which  it  is  intended  should  fall 
upon  some  one  or  other  of  the  difierent  sorts  of  revenue,  he  con- 
tinues: ''The taxes  which  it  is  intended  should  fall  indifferently 
upon  every  different  species  of  revenue,  are  capitation  taxes 
and  taxes  upon  consumable  commodities.     These  must  be  paid 
indifierently  from  whatever  revenue  the  contributors  may  pos- 
sess."   And,  after  having  treated  of  capitation  taxes,  he  finally 
says:  "The  impossibility  of  taxing  the  people  in  proportion  to 
their  revenue  by  any  capitation  seems  to  have  given  occasion  to 
the  JDvention  of  taxes  u{)on  consumable  commodities.    The  Stsite, 
not  knowing  how  to  tax  directly  and  proportionably  the  revenue 
of  its  subjects,  endeavors  to  tax  it  indirectly  by  taxing  their  ex- 
pense, which  it  is  supposed  will  in  most  cases  be  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  revenue.     Their  expense  is  taxed  by  taxing  the 
consumable  commwlities  upon  which  it  is  laid  out.''     The  re- 
markable coincidence  of  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  with  this 
passage  in  using  the  word  "  capitation"  as  a  generic  expression, 
including  the  different  species  of  direct  taxes,  an  acceptation  of 
the  word  peculiar,   it  is  believed,  to  Dr.  Smith,  leaves  little 
^oubt  that  the  fraraers  of  the  one  had  the  other  in  view  at  the 
time,  and  that  they,  as  well  as  he,  by  direct  taxes,  meant  those 
f^y^ directly  from  and  falling  immediatdy  on  the  revenue;  and 
hy  indirect,  those  which  are  paid  indirectly  out  of  the  revenue 
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hy  fiitliri^  immediately  upon  the  expense.  It  has,  indeed,  heeik 
lielil  hy  some  that  "direct  taxes"  meant  solely  Utat  tax  which  ii 
laid  u|>on  the  whole  proi>erty  or  revenue  of  persona,  to  the  excio- 
sion  of  any  lax  wliich  may  be  laid  upon  any  species  of  pro|)ertj" 
or  revenue.  An  opinion  equally  nosupported  by  the  vulgnr  or 
any  appropriate  sense  of  the  word  itself,  and  contradictory  to 
the  very  clause  of  the  Constitution,  which,  instead  of  admittinf^ 
only  one  kind  of  direct  tax,  expressly  recognizes  several  specieS' 
hy  using  the  wonls  "capitation  or  other  direct  tax,"  and  "direct, 
taxes." 

Should  those  considerations  be  thought  correct,  it  results  that 
all  taxes  laid  upon  pro|ierLy  which  commonly  afford  a  revenus 
to  the  owner  (whether  mio\i  property  be  in  itself  productive  a 
not)  in  proportion  to  its  value,  are  direct;  a  class  which  will 
include  taxes  ui)on  lands,  huuses,  stock,  and  labor ;  all  of  which^^ 
therefore,  must,  when  laid,  be  ap|)ortioned  among  the  Stata' 
aoconling  to  the  rule  i>n«crib»l  by  the  Constitution. 

Tlie  present  revenues  of  the  United  States  arise  from 

1st.  External  duties  on  tonn:^  and  imports. 

2d.  Internal  duties  on  domestic  distilletl  spirits,  on  snuflf  anc 
refined  sugar  manufactured  wilhin  the  United  States,  on  sales  a 
auction,  on  retailers  of  wines  and  foreign  spirits,  and  on  car-' 
riages  used  for  the  conveyance  of  persons. 

3d.  Postage  of  letters. 

4th.  Dividends  on  the  shares  owned  by  the  United  States  ia< 
the  stock  of  ihe  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

OF  DUTIES  ON  TONNAGE  AND  IMPORTS. 
The  statement  No,  II.  exhibits  the  yearly  amount  from  the 
establishment  of  the  present  government  to  the  first  day  < 
Janiiarj',  1795,  of  the  revenue  arising  from  those  duties,  of  tEq 
deductions  for  drawbacks,  bounties,  and  expenses  of  collection, 
of  the  actual  receipts  in  the  Treasury,  and  of  the  balances  ouU 
standing.  The  accounts  for  the  year  1 795  are  not  yet  publishedy 
but  the  actual  receipts,  on  account  of  those  duties,  amounted  fof 
that  year  to  dollars  o,588,9G1t^.  The  total  amount  of  receip&r 
from  the  first  of  August,  1789,  when  the  duties  were  first  laid,^ 
to  the  first  of  January,  179«,  is  dollars  22,765,998^. 
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The  daties  on  tonnage  are,  upon  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
six  cents,  and  upon  foreign  vessels  fifty  cents  per  ton.  The 
tonnage  of  American  vessels  entered  into  the  United  States  (in- 
cluding coasting  and  fishing  vessels)  amounted,  in  the  year  1790, 
to  486,890  tons;  in  the  year  1792,  to  667,698  tons;  in  the  year 
1794,  to  745,595  tons.  The  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  during 
tlie  same  years  amounted  resfiectively  to  250,746,  244,278,  and 
84,521  tons ;  of  which  Great  Britain  owned  in  the  same  years 
respectively  216,914,  206,065,  and  37,058  tons.  The  amount 
of  duties  has  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
American  tonnage.  In  1792  they  amounted  to  near  160,000 
dollars;  in  1794  they  hardly  exceeded  80,000.  The  great 
diminution  of  foreign  tonnage  being  chiefly  owing  to  the  pres- 
ent European  war,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  again  increase  on 
the  return  of  peace ;  and  tho&e  duties  may,  therefore,  be  fairly 
stated  as  a  permanent  revenue  of  dollars  100,000. 

Having  mentioned  the  American  tonnage  entered  in  the  United 
States  and  paying  duty,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  that  amount 
includes  the  repeated  voyages,  in  each  year,  of  all  vessels  em- 
ployed in  a  foreign  trade;  and  that  the  actual  American  tonnage, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1794,  was  628,618  tons;  438,863  whereof 
were  employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  162,579  in  the  coasting 
trade,  and  27,176  in  the  whale  and  cod  fisheries:  which,  at  the 
rate  of  six  men  for  every  hundred  tons  employed  in  the  foreign 
and  coasting  trade,  and  of  twelve  men  for  every  hundred  tons 
employed  in  the  fisheries,  would  make  an  aggregate  of  near  forty 
thousand  seamen.      It  must,  however,  be  observed    that   this 
account  of  tonnage  includes  a  great  number  of  American  vessels 
dda'med  in  foreign  countries,  and  that  a  considerable  de<luction 
'n  the  amount  both  of  vessels  and  of  seamen,  which,  for  want 
^f  pro|)er  materials,  cannot  be  calculated,  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  the  depredations  committed  on  our  commerce  by  the 
helligerent,  or  rather  by  one  of  the  belligerent,  powers. 

The  duties  on  imports  constitute  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  whole  amount  of  the  revenues  of  the  Union  ;  they  have 
"een  increased  from  time  to  time  to  their  present  rate,  and  the 
l^stlawfor  that  purpose  being  in  operation  only  from  the  first 
of  July,  1794,  the  accounts  for  that  year  and  the  receipts  for 


the  year  1795  do  uot  afford  sufficient  data  whereupon  to  ground 
A  correct  estimate  of  t)ie  permanent  revenue  to  be  derive<l  froitt 
that  source.  As  all  the  duties  paid  on  any  article  are  repaid' 
upon  the  re-exportation  of  the  same,  except  one  i>er  oentum  o 
the  amount  of  the  said  duties,  the  greatest  ilifficnity  in  forraiiy 
ati  estimate  arises  from  the  unusually  lai'ge  quantities  of  Wei 
India  produce  which  have  lately  been  imported  into  the  United 
States.  The  duties  which  have  l>een  either  paid  or  secured 
on  the  whole  quantity  constitute  a  jmrt  of  the  receipts  of  t 
Treasury,  or  of  the  gross  amount  of  revenue  exhibited  in  thtf 
official  statements,  although  a  large  pro[)ortion  must  be  repai^ 
in  the  s)ia{)e  of  drawbacks,  uimn  the  re-ex jwrtat ion  of  whatever 
has  been  iniiwirted  beyond  the  demand  of  the  country.  UntH 
better  materials  can  be  obtained,  the  following  estimate,  calculatect 
on  what,  from  a  comparison  of  the  imjiortations  an<I  re-exporta- 
tions for  the  four  last  years,  api^ars  to  be  the  present  avera 
rate  of  the  annual  consumption  of  the  dutied  articles,  Is  offered^ 
less  as  an  accurate  statement  than  as  an  attempt  to  class  tlrt 
different  branches  of  this  r 


Carriages,   and   glass   manufaotures,   other   tlian  DolU. 

those  of  black  bottles  and  winiiow -glass,  valued  at 
300,000  dollars,  and  paying  a  duty  of  20  per  cent., 
advaloi-em 60,0(H> 

All  brass,  copper,  steel,  iron,  tin,  pewter,  leather, 
and  starch  manufactures ;  china,  earthen,  and  stone 
ware,  wimlow^lass;  millinery  and  perfumes;  plate 
and  jewelry ;  clocks  and  watches ;  carpeting ;  hata 
and  caps;  stockings;  gloves;  buttons;  buckles; 
saddlers'  and  upholsterers'  trimmings ;  paper-haug- 
ing;  sheathing- and  cartridge-paper;  cabinet-ware ; 
painters'  colors;  medicinal  drugs;  oil,  fruit,  and 
groceries,  not  otherwise  enumerated:  valued  at 
5,300,000  dollars,  and  paying  a  duty  of  15  i>er 
cent.,  ad  valorem  . 

All  linen  or  cotton  manufactures,  either  printed, 
staine^t,  oroolnred;  nankeens;  wood  manufactures: 
valued  at  3,600,000  dollars,  and  iwying  a  duty  of 
12j  per  cent.,  ad  valorem       .....        430,000 
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All  articles  not  otherwise  enumerated,  and  con-  Dolls. 
sisting  chiefly  of  linen  and  cotton  manufactures, 
neither  printed,  stained,  or  colored;  velvets  and 
velverets;  silk,  woollen,  and  paper  manufactures; 
clothing  ready-made;  brushes;  canes;  saddles; 
black  glass  bottles;  lampblack;  anchors,  hinges; 
locks,  hoes,  anvils,  and  vises :  valued  at  10,700,000 
dollars,  and  paying  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.^  ad 
valorem, 1,070,000 

N.B. — ^Books,  clothes,  furniture,  and  tools  of 
persons  migrating  to  America ;  philosophical  appa- 
ratus imported  for  the  use  of  any  seminary  of  learn- 
ing ;  bullion ;  copper,  old  pewter,  and  tin  in  pigs ; 
brass  and  iron  wire;  wool;  wood;  dyeing  drugs 
and  woods;  furs  and  hides;  lapis  calaminaris; 
plaster  of  Paris;  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  are  duty 
free. 

Wine,  1,800,000  gallons,  paying  either  a  specific 
duty  of  20  to  50  cents  per  gallon,  or  40  per  cent., 
ad  valorem    ........        480,000 

Spirituous  liquors,  5,100,000  gallons,  paying  25 

to  46  cents  per  gallon 1,450,000 

Molasses,  3,500,000  gallons,  paying  3  cents  per 
gallon,  would  amount  to  105,000  dollars;  but  from 
this  sum  must  be  deducted  the  drawbacks  allowed 

upon  the  exportation  of  domestic  distilled  spirits, 

which,  on  the  estimated  quantity  of  266,667  gallons 

exported,  amount  to  8000  dollars,*  and  leave  .         .  97,000 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter,  250,000  gallons,  at  8  cents 

per  gallon 20,000 

Tea,  2,520,000  pounds,  paying  from   10  to  50 

cents  per  pound 310,000 

^Spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States  from  molasses  pay  a  double 
^^ty,  viz.,  an  impost  of  three  cents  on  each  gallon  of  molasses  imported, 
Md  an  internal  duty  or  excise  of  ten  cents  on  each  gallon  of  spirits  dis- 
tilled. Both  are  repaid  on  the  exportation  of  the  article.  Three  cents  of 
"le  drawback  paid  on  each  gallon  exported  are,  therefore,  a  deduction  of 
the  grow  amount  of  the  duties  paid  on  the  importation  of  molasses,  and  the 
remaining  ten  cents  are  a  deduction  of  the  gross  amount  of  the  excise. 
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Coffee,  3,000,000  lbs.,  at  5  cents  per  jwund 
Sugar,  24,000,000  lbs.,  paying  from  IJ  to  9  cents 

per  lb. 

In<Iigo,  cocoa,  pepper,  pimento,  and  cotton,  jray- 

ing  resjvectively  a  duty  of  25,  8,  6,  4,  and  3  cents 


]>ei 


lb. 


DolU. 
150,000  . 

390,009 
100,000 

270,0« 
70,00( 
100,00( 


Salt,  2,950,000  bushels  (estimating  the  bushel  at 
56  lbs.),  at  12  cents  a  bushel,  would  amount  to 
354,000  dollars;  but  from  this  sum  must  be  de- 
ducted the  drawback  allowed  upon  the  exportation 
of  salted  fish  and  provisiflns,  which,  as  hereafter 
explained,  may  be  estimated  at  84,000  dollars,  and 
leaves  ......... 

Lead  and  lead  manufactures;  steel  unwrought; 
Hpikes  and  nails ;  the  last  of  which  articles  pays  2 
cenis,  and  the  others  1  cent,  per  lb.         .         .         . 

Hemp  and  cordage;  the  first  of  which  articles 
I>ay8  1  dollar,  and  the  other  from  1  dollar  80  cents 
to  4  dollars  per  quintal 

All  the  other  articles  paying  specific  duties,  viz.: 
cheese  at  7  cents,  soap  and  candles  at  2  cents,  snuff 
at  22  cents,  and  manufactured  tobacco  at  10  cents 
a  lb.;  boots  at  75,  and  shoes  at  10  to  25,  cents  a 
jtair ;  playing-cards  at  25  cents  i>ep  pack  ;  wool  and 
cotton  cards  at  50  cents  a  Jozen;  coal  at  5  cents  per 
bushel,  and  Glaulter  salts  at  2  dollars  per  quintal    . 

Additional  duties  paid  on  articles  imported  in 
foreign  vessels,  various,  but  not  exceeding  10  per 
cent,  upon  the  usual  duty  on  such  articles        ,         .  75,0 

Making  altogether  for  duties  on  imports         .         .     5,930,000 
To  which  sum,  adding  the  duties  on  tonnage  as  per 

above 100,000 

Gives  for  the  gross  amount  of  duties  on  tonnage 

and  imports 6,030,000 

From  which  gross  amount  must  be  deducted  the  espenseB 
paid  out  of  the  same,  in  order  to  obtain  the  net  revenue.    These, 
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strictly  speaking,  arc  only  the  expenses  of  collection  charged  to 
the  revenue,  and  amounting  to  220,000  dollars,  which,  there- 
fore, leaves  a  net  revenue  of  5,810,000  dollars.    But  as  there 
are  sonie  bounties  to  the  fisheries,  which,  although  in  fact  they 
are  expenditures,  are  not  paid  out  of  the  Treasury,  but  are  dis- 
charged by  the  collectors  of  customs,  it  has  been  usual  to  deduct 
them  also  from  the  gross  amount  of  revenue,  instead  of  charging 
them  as  an  expenditure  to  the  net  revenue.     Exclusively  of  the 
bounties  of  18  cents  per  barrel  of  pickled  fish,  and  of  15  cents 
per  barrel  of  salted  provisions,  exported,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  drawback  of  the  duty  upon  the  salt  used  in 
preserving  the  same  (which  bounties,  on  our  present  rate  of 
exportation  of  those  articles,  may  be  estimated  at  34,000  dol- 
lars), an  allowance  from  one  to  two  dollars  and  an  half  per  ton 
is  made  to  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  fislieries,  in  lieu  of 
drawback  upon  the  exportation  of  dried  fish.     Those  allow- 
ances amount  to  about  90,000  dollars,  and  as  the  quantity  of 
dried  fish  exported  does  not  exceed  400,000  quintals,  a  draw- 
back of  the  actual  duties  paid  on  the  salt  used  in  preserving 
the  same  would  not  exceed  50,000  dollars,*  and  the  remaining 
40,000  dollars  are  not  a  drawback,  but  an  actual  bounty  upon 
the  fisheries.     This  last  sum  deducted  from  the  above-stated 
sum  of  5,810,000  dollars  leaves  for  the  net  revenue,  on  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  usually  settled  at  the  Treasury, 
5,7'0,0OO  dollars. 

The  expenses  of  collection,  payable  out  of  the  revenue,  and 
coDiiisting  of  salaries  and  commissions,  have  been  stated  at 
220,000  dollars;  but  to  these  must  be  added  the  amount  of  fees 
paid  by  individuals,  which  are  not  charged  to  the  revenue. 
These  may  be  estimated  at  80,000  dollars,  which,  added  to  the 
above  sura  of  220,000  dollars,  form  an  aggregate  of  300,000 
dollars  for  the  total  expense  of  collecting  the  duties  on  imports 
and  tonnage.  That  sum  of  300,000  dollars  upon  a  gross  revenue 
of  dollars  6,110,000  (by  adding  the  80,000  dollars  fees  to  the 

^  These  50,000  dollars  added  to  the  34,000  on  the  exportation  of  pickled 
fiib  and  salted  provisions  make  the  S4,000  dollars  which  have  been  de- 
<)Qcted  (being  considered  as  a  drawback)  from  the  gross  amount  of  the 
<iaty  on  salt, 
TOL.  III.— 7 
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Eiim  of  6,030,000  dollars  Iierebefore  stated  its  the  total  amount 
of  gross  revenue  on  tonnage  and  imports)  makes  the  exjiense  of 
collection  something  less  tlian  5  per  cent,  on  the  gross  sum  paid 
by  the  people. 

The  duty  on  salt  is  the  only  one  amongst  those  above  men- 
tioned which  seems  to  have  been  objected  to.  It  is  not  at 
present  very  heavily  felt,  and  may  even  be  deemed  moderate 
when  compared  to  the  revenne  raised  on  the  same  object  ia 
some  other  countries.  Yet  it  is  pro(>er  to  observe  that  it  is 
already  higher  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  article  tlian 
that  paid  upon  any  other,  and  that  whatever  imjiediment  may 
exist  in  the  way  of  its  repeal,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
substitute  for  a  tax  already  established,  it  would  be  equally 
unjust  and  impolitic  to  raise  this  above  its  present  rate.  So  far 
as  the  article  is  consumed  by  man,  it  is  a  B^iecies  of  poll-tax 
which  falls  e<|ually  U[)on  every  one,  whether  poor  or  rich;  bo 
far  as  it  is  consumed  by  cattle,  it  is  a  tax  upon  agriculture,  aud 
would  prove  pernicious  was  it  ever  increased  so  high  as  to  check 
its  use. 

An  examination  of  the  importations  for  four  years  past  adbrda 
satisfactory  proofs  that,  notwithstanding  the  gradual  increase  of 
duties,  they  have  been  faithfully  paid,  and  that  the  frauds  so 

lally  committed  upon  the  fair  trader  and  the  public  In  coun- 
tries where  a  lai^e  revenue  is  derived  from  customs  have  been 
com i>a rati vely  few  in  the  United  States.  The  whole  amount  of 
fines  and  forfeitures  incurred  for  a  period  of  five  years  and  an 
half  for  breaches  of  the  laws  of  a  revenue,  wliicli  during  the 
same  time  has  produced  to  the  Treasury  a  net  sum  of  eeventeea 
millions  of  dollars,  does  not  much  exceed  9UO0  dollars.  There 
seems  to  be  but  one  excepti<>n  to  that  goneml  conclusion.  From 
a  view  of  the  importation  of  teas,  it  would  seem  that  the  con- 
sumption of  hyson  tea  (after  the  proper  deductions  for  r&- 
exirartation)  in  the  years  1793  and  1794  was  hut  one-half  of 
the  consumption  of  the  years  1791  and  179i.  The  temptation 
offered  by  the  high  duty  and  by  the  small  bulk  of  the  article 
points  out  the  true  remedy,  viz.,  a  decrease  of  the  duty. 

The  produce  of  duties  on  consumption  naturally  increases 
with  population,  aud  it  might,  on  first  view,  be  inferred  that  if 
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the  last  doubles  in  the  United  States  every  23  or  24  years^  the 
first  most  receive  a  gradual  proportionate  increase  of  about  three 
per  cent,  a  year.  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  might  be  expected 
tint  those  duties  which  in  1796  are  supposed  to  produce  a  net 
revenue  of  5,800,000  dollars  would  in  the  year  1801  yield 
aboat  6,700,000  dollars,  or  an  increase  of  near  16  per  cent. 
Some  obvious  considerations  will,  however,  show  the  fallacy  of 
that  calculation. 

The  exports  of  the  United  States,  in  articles  of  their  own 
^wth  or  manufacture,  are  greater,  in  proportion  to  their  popu- 
lation, than  those  of  any  other  nation.  After  every  deduction 
for  reexportation  of  imported  articles,  and  for  the  extraordinary 
prices  lately  obtained  for  provisions,  they  may  be  valued  at 
twen^  millions  of  dollars  at  least  Those  of  France,  with  a 
popnlad(Hi  seven  times  as  great  as  that  of  America,  did  not 
exceed,  exclusively  of  the  produce  of  their  colonies,  forty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  those  of 
the  actual  growth  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  popu- 
lation treble  of  ours,  a  superior  industry,  and  an  immense  capi- 
tal, although  sometimes  rated  higher,  cannot  exceed  fifty  millions 
of  dollars.  The  cause  is  well  known  to  be  the  physical  situation 
of  the  United  States.  Possessed  of  more  land,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  than  any  European  nation,  their  labor  has  been, 
in  general,  more  advantageously  applied  to  the  cultivation  of 
those  lands,  and  to  the  raising  large  quantities  of  the  produce 
of  land,  than  it  would  have  been  to  the  manufactures.  As, 
however,  every  further  increase  of  population  in  many  of  the 
States  diminishes  the  relative  quantity  of  land  and  of  produce 
raised,  and  promotes  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  our 
exports  of  raw  materials,  our  importations  of  those  articles  we 
an  manufacture,  and  the  revenue  raised  upon  those  articles, 
although  all  of  them  gradually  augmenting,  will,  unless  favored 
hv  accidental  causes,  increase  in  a  ratio  less  than  our  population. 
Thus,  although  our  numbers  have  doubled  between  the  years 
1770  and  1793,  the  quantity  of  ex{)orts  is  supposed  to  have 
increased  only  about  fifty  per  cent,  during  the  same  perio<l.  A 
view  of  the  exports  of  articles  of  our  own  growth  or  manufac- 
ture for  the  last  six  years  showeth  that  upon  an  average,  although 
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the  demand  never  was  so  great,  the  quantity  exported  has  been 
nearly  stationarj'.     (Soe  Statement  No.  III.) 

The  natural  causes  which  may  thus  check  the  increase  of  our 
exports  and  of  our  revenue  ii|>ou  importations  will  not,  how- 
ever, diminish  the  progress  of  our  wealth,  and  of  our  capacity 
of  raising  a  proportionably  large  revenue  from  any  other  source. 
But  another  consideration,  of  greater  importance  for  the  present, 
must  be  attended  to.  Tlie  -Bolue  of  the  exports  of  the  two  yeare 
1794  and  1795  was  80,000,000  of  dollars,  and  of  the  two  years 
1791  and  1792  did  not  amount  to  40  millions.  That  prodigioiiB 
augmentation  cannot  be  viewed  as  ]>ermancnt,  unless  owing  to 
an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  articles  of  our  own  growth  or 
manufactures  that  were  exfwrted.  But  it  haa  already  been  stated 
that  that  quantity  has  received  but  a  trifling  addition,  if  any, 
ainoe  the  former  period.  That  increase  is  due  to  mere  temporary 
causes,  the  first  arising  from  an  advanced  price  of  perhajts  forty 
per  cent,  upon  the  total  amount  of  our  exports  beyond  their 
usual  value;  the  second,  from  our  having  become  the  carriers 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  produce  of  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  Those  two  item)^,  both  of  winch  are  owing  to  the 
present  European  war,  constitute  nearly  one-half  of  the  value  of 
our  exports  for  the  two  last  years.  A  view  of  the  statement 
No.  III.  will  show  that  the  total  amount  of  our  re-exportations 
of  imported  articles  for  tliose  two  years  exceeded  25  millions  of 
dollars.  The  profit  made  upon  those  articles,  of  which  we  haw 
thus  become  tlie  venders  and  the  carriers,  and  the  whole  of  t 
advanced  price  upon  articles  of  our  own  growth,  have  been  t 
us  a  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth.  Whilst  it  lasts  we  i 
enabled  to  pay  for  a  larger  quantity  of  foreign  luxuries,  we  iq 
port  more,  we  consume  more,  and  the  revenue  receives  a  t 
porary  increase.  The  return  of  j^cace,  as  It  will  diminish  i 
profits,  the  value  of  our  exports,  and  our  ability  of  paying,  v 
also  diminish  our  consumption,  our  importation,  and  our  revenuoi 
It  is  not  withiu  the  reach  of  calculation  to  conjecture  how  power 
fully  that  cause  will  operate;  but  it  is  highly  jirobable  that  foC 
some  years  it  will  at  least  counterbalance,  if  it  does  not  exceedd 
any  increase  to  be  derived  from  the  gradual  augmeutation  ( 
our  population. 
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OF  INTERNAL  DUTIES. 

The  duties  on  domestic  distilled  spirits,  which  when  first  laid, 
in  the  year  1791,  were  eleven  cents  per  gallon  upon  spirits  manu- 
factured from  foreign  materials  (molasses),  and  nine  cents  upon 
those  manufactured  from  domestic  materials  (grain  and  fruit), 
are  now  ten  and  seven  cents  respectively  upon  the  lowest  proof 
of  the  two  species,  and  rise  as  high  as  twenty-five  and  eighteen 
cents  upon  the  highest  proof.  Country  distillers,  employed  in 
distilling  spirits  from  domestic  materials,  have  the  option  to  pay 
the  above-mentioned  duty,  or  to  pay  either  a  yearly  duty  of 
fifty-four  cents  or  a  monthly  duty  of  ten  cents  for  every  gallon 
of  the  capacity  of  their  stills. 

The  statement  No.  IV.  exhibits  the  yearly  amount  of  the 
revenue  arising  from  those  duties,  so  far  as  the  accounts  have 
been  settled  at  the  Treasury.  The  accounts  for  the  half  year 
1791  and  the  year  1792  are  settled  for  all  the  States,*  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Kentucky  excepted.  For  the  subsequent  years  they 
are  but  very  imperfectly  settled,  and  that  document  throws  no 
other  light  on  the  subject  but  by  accurately  stating  the  actual 
receipts  in  the  Treasury  and  the  drawbacks  obtained  for  expor- 
tation. It  thereby  appears  that  the  total  sums  paid  by  the  super- 
visors, from  the  first  of  January,  1792,  to  the  first  of  January, 
1795,  amount  to  dollars  820,738^^^^,  and  that  the  total  amount 
of  drawbacks  paid  during  the  same  period  upon  the  exportation 
of  domestic  distilled  spirits  amounteil  to  dollars  268,121-^^; 
deducting  from  this  last  sum  that  part  of  the  drawbacks  which 
is  repaid  on  account  of  the  duty  upon  the  importation  of 
the  molasses  (viz.,  three  cents  per  gallon),  will  leave  dollars 
208,496^^  for  the  part  of  the  drawbacks  paid  on  account  of 
the  duty  raised  on  the  distillation  itself.    This  last  sum  subtracted 

^  This  remark  applies  to  the  whole  State,  and,  except  in  the  western 

counties,  which  make  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  State,  seems  to  have  been 

due  chiefly  to  the  misconduct  of  some  inferior  officers,  and  in  some  degree 

to  the  sickness  of  one  of  the  inspectors.     From  the  establishment  of  the 

duties  to  the  first  of  January,  1795,  a  period  of  three  years  and  an  half,  that 

Sute  paid  in  the  Treasury,  on  account  both  of  the  distillery  from  domestic 

tnd  foreign  materials,  only  dollars  8094^|/^.    The  distilleries  of  Philadelphia 

alone  have  yielded  much  more. 
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from  the  dollars  820,738ji^  paid  by  the  supervisors  leaves, 
for  the  net  receijita  iu  the  Treasury  from  that  duty,  dollani 
612,24I^glQ  for  a  [>eriu<l  of  three  yearti,  or  something  more  thaa' 
200,000  doilare  u  year.  The  payments  made  iu  the  Treaautyi 
by  the  supervisors  for  the  year  1795  were  dollars  337,2o5^flf. 
But  from  that  sum  must  be  deducted  the  drawbacks,  estimated 
at  dollars  26,666/o^ ;  the  balance,  cousisting  of  about  310,000 
dollars,  includes  the  receipts  ou  accouut,  uot  only  of  the  duties 
on  distilled  spirits,  but  also  of  all  the  other  internal  duties.  These 
last  are  stated  to  have  produced  for  the  year  cndiug  on  the  30th 
September,  1796,  a  gross  revenue  of  dollars  170,000;  but  what 
proportion  of  the  same  had  actually  been  paid  in  the  Treasury 
before  the  1st  of  January,  1796,  and  should  therefore  be  deducted 
from  the  above  310,000  dollars  in  order  to  obtain  the  true 
receipts  ou  accouut  of  distilled  spirits  for  the  year  179S,  is  no^l 
ascertained.  The  statement  No.  V,,  grounded  [lartly  on  settled' 
accounts  and  partly  on  estimates,  showeth  the  yearly 
amount  of  the  duties,  after  deducting  the  drawbacks  which 
accrued  from  the  1st  of  July,  1791,  to  the  1st  July,  1795,  upon 
spirits  distilled  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  those  distilled 
in  the  country.  These  last  may,  without  any  material  error,  be 
reckoned  as  being  the  amount  of  spirits  distilled  from  domestio 
materials,  tlie  first  as  tlie  amount  of  spirits  distilled  from  forei 
materials. 

It  thence  appears  that  the  yearly  gross  amount  of  duties  uj 
domestic  spirits  distilled  from  foreign  materials  (continental  rum)! 
has  decreased  from  223,000  to  109,000  dollars;  ortliat  the  oott-j 
sumption  of  that  article  has,  within  a  periotl  of  four  yeara^.. 
diminished  from  about  two  millions  o(  gallons  a  year  to  a\ 
one  million  of  gallons  only,  That  decrease  is  owing  to 
situation  of  the  West  India  Islands,  from  whence  the  mol 
were  usually  imported.  Tlie  average  annual  quantity  imported 
in  the  year  1790  and  1791  was  nearly  6,650,000  gallons.  The 
quantity  imported  in  the  year  1794  did  not  amount  to  3,500,000 
gallons.  It  is  imiwssible  to  form  any  conjecture  on  the  futi 
situation  of  the  French  West  India  colonies,  and,  of  course, 
the  future  extent  of  the  manufacture  in  America,  Whatever  il 
may  be,  the  revenue  will  not  be  affected  by  that  cux;umstaD< 
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and  it  will  produoe  no  material  change  in  the  quantity  of  spirits 
oonsnmed.  Whilst  the  consumption  of  home-made  rum  was 
decreasing  by  one  million  of  gallons^  the  importation  and  con- 
sumption of  foreign  spirits  increased  to  an  equal  amount^  viz., 
from  4,100,000  gallons,  the  average  annual  consumption  of  the 
years  1790, 1791,  and  1792,  to  5,100,000  gallons,  the  present 
average  annual  consumption.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  this 
branch  of  the  revenue  appears  to  have  been  overrated  before 
the  duty  was  laid ;  as  the  estimate  was  predicated  on  a  supposed 
consumption  of  3,500,000  gallons,  whilst  it  appears  that  notwith- 
standing the  very  great  importations  of  molasses  in  the  years 
1790  and  1791,  the  quantity  distilled  for  consumption  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  first  of  July,  1792,  did  not  amount  to 
2,100,000  gallons. 

The  gross  amount  of  duties  upon  spirits  distilled  from  domestic 
materials  for  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  July,  1792,  was  only 
66,000  dollars.  The  open  opposition  in  one  quarter,  and  the 
general  unpopularity  of  the  tax  almost  everywhere,  prevented 
an  early  and  complete  organiz^ition.  It  has  not  yet  extended  to 
the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  is  susceptible  of  a 
further  increase  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  in  some 
parts  of  South  Carolina.  It  never  was  carried  into  full  opera- 
tion in  any  part  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  till  very  lately, 
and  the  advanced  price  of  grain  has  generally  checked  the  dis- 
tillery. Yet  the  statement  exhibits  an  amount  of  gross  revenue 
of  160,000  dollars  for  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  July,  1795. 
The  increase  it  may  receive  from  its  general  extension  and  com- 
plete organization  may  be  estimated  at  30,000  dollars  more. 
The  gross  amount,  therefore,  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
duties  on  spirits  distilled  both  from  foreign  and  domestic  mate- 
rials ynU  be  stated  at  299,000  dollars  (although  for  the  year 
ending  on  the  1st  of  July,  1795,  it  was  only  209,000),  from 
which  must  be  deducted  the  expenses  of  collection. 

The  statement  No.  VI.  exhibits  in  detail  the  gross  amount 
of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  duties  on  spirits  distilled  both 
from  foreign  and  domestic  materials,  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
last  day  of  June,  1795,  the  deductions  to  be  made  for  the  ex- 
penses of  collection  and  the  net  revenue  remaining.     The  gross 
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revenue  atated  as  per  above  at  269,000  dollars,  the  expenses  at 
70,000  dollars,  or  26  per  cent,  ou  the  gross  amount  of  revenue, 
and  the  net  revenue  at  199,000  dollars.  There  are  no  materials 
from  whence  the  expenses  of  collection  for  the  preceding  years 
can  be  accurately  calculated.  Those  for  that  year  are  grounded 
upon  an  official  statement  laid  before  Congress  during  the  last 
session.  It  appeared  by  that  document  that  all  the  internal  du- 
ties are  collected  by  16  supervisors,  22  inspectors,  236  collectors 
(14  of  whom  are  also  officers  of  the  revenue  of  impost  and  ton- 
nage), and  63  auxiliary  officers, — in  all  337;  and  that  the  whole 
amount  of  expenBCS  of  collection,  calculated  on  the  actual  gross 
amount  of  revenue  for  the  year  ending  on  the  last  of  June,  1795 
(except  in  the  case  of  spiriis  distilled  from  domestic  materials, 
the  duties  wliercon  are  estimatcil  at  218,000  dollars  instead  of 
160,000),  is  nearly  85,000  dollars.  Deducting  from  this  sum  the 
compensations  now  allowed  by  law  for  the  collection  of  the  five 
Other  internal  <Iuties  and  the  additional  expense  of  collecting  the 
extra  sixty  thousand  dollars  estimated  in  the  document  beyond 
the  actual  amount  of  the  revenue  on  domestic  distilled  spirits, 
leaves  the  amount  of  expenses  as  above  slated,  viz.,  70,000  dol- 
lars. Should  the  revenue  receive  the  increase  above  mentioned 
of  30,000  dollars  on  spirits  distilled  from  domestic  materials,  the 
expenses  of  collection  would  amount  to  76,000  dollars  on  the 
gross  revenue  heretofore  stated  of  299,000  dollars,  that  is  to 
say,  25J  per  cent.,  and  leave  a  net  revenue  of  dollars  223,000. 

Those  calculations  are  made  as  if  the  duties  on  spirits  were 
collected  ulone,  a  mode  which  is  adopted  to  show  the  true  situa- 
tion of  that  revenue  considered  in  itself,  and  also  because  it  is  a 
permanent  one,  whilst  the  other  five  new  duties  are  temporary, 
and  will  expire  in  1801.  The  compensation  now  allowed  by 
law  for  the  collection  of  these  does  not  exceed  4  per  cent,  upon 
the  whole;  but  it  is  believed  that,  were  they  collected  alone  and 
independent  of  those  on  spirits,  the  expense  would  be  about  7J 
per  cent,  A  part,  therefore,  of  the  present  expense  of  collecting 
all  the  internal  duties  may  be  viewed  as  common  to  both  classes; 
as  each,  3e|iarately,  would  cost  more  to  collect  than  they  now  do. 
Taking  this  into  consideration,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  adding  to 
the  expenses  those  of  tlie  office  of  the  commissioner  of  the  reve- 
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nue  which  are  not  included  in  the  above  aggregate,  would  reduce 
the  present  expense  of  collecting  the  duties  on  domestic  spirits 
to  about  24^  per  cent,  instead  of  25|  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
revenue. 

The  duty  upon  spirits  distilled  from  domestic  materials,  being 
collected  upon  a  very  large  number  of  manufactures  scattered 
over  an  extensive  and,  in  a  great  degree,  thinly-settled  country, 
costs  much  more  than  that  which  is  raised  on  spirits  distilled 
from  molasses;  this  last  manufacture  being  carried  on  by  a  few 
individuals  on  a  large  scale,  and  almost  solely  in  a  few  seaports. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  revenue  collected  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Massachusetts,  whose  distilleries,  especially  in  the  first-men- 
tioned State,  are  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  distillation 
of  molasses,  with  the  expense  attending  the  collection  of  the 
same,  it  results  that  the  total  expense  of  collecting  the  gross 
revenue  of  109,000  dollars  raised  on  spirits  distilled  from  for- 
eign materials  amounts  to  16,000,  that  is  to  say,  to  14 J  per 
cent,  and  leaves  a  net  revenue  of  93,000  dollars.  The  expense 
of  collecting  the  gross  revenue  raised  upon  spirits  distilled  from 
domestic  materials  amounts,  therefore,  for  the  year  ending  on 
the  last  of  June,  1795,  to  54,000  dollars  on  the  gross  sura  of 
160,000,  that  is  to  say,  to  near  34  per  cent.,  leaving  a  net  reve- 
nue of  106,000  dollars ;  and,  on  the  supposition  of  the  contem- 
plated increase  of  30,000  dollars,  may  amount  to  60,000  dollars 
upon  the  gross  sum  of  190,000,  that  is  to  say,  to  31 J  per  cent., 
leaving  a  net  revenue  of  130,000  dollars,  which,  added  to  the 
net  revenue  of  93,000  on  spirits  distilled  from  foreign  materials, 
form  the  above-stated  aggregate  of  223,000  dollars.  If  the  ex- 
pense of  collecting  the  duties  on  spirits  distilled  from  domestic 
materials  is  contemplated,  as  connected  with  that  of  collecting 
all  the  other  internal  duties,  it  will  appear  to  be,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  calculation  of  the  last  paragraph,  something  more 
than  30  per  cent  instead  of  31  J. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  a  tax  the  collection  of 
which  costs  more  than  30  per  cent,  is  a  bad  one,  and  no  doubt 
could  remain  of  the  propriety  of  repealing  it  and  substituting 
any  other  in  its  stead,  was  it  not  viewed  as  connected  with  the 
impost  upon  imported  spirits.     It  must  be  recollected  that  the 
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revenue  derived  from  these  amotints  to  near  one  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be,  m 
some  degree,  affected  by  a  total  exoneration  of  the  tax  now  paid 
on  the  domestic  nianufacttire.  It  may  therefore  be  more  advisa- 
ble, under  the  present  cireum stances,  to  modify  the  most  excep- 
tionable ])art  of  the  law, — that  which  relates  to  spirits  distilled 
from  domestic  materials.  The  most  eligible  mode  of  doing  it 
that  bos  been  suggested  is  to  lay  a  moderate  monthly  or  yearlj 
duty  on  stills,  proportionate  to  tlieir  capacity,  repealing  alto- 
gether the  option  now  given  by  law  to  pay  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  distilled.  It  is  believed  that  the  following  valuable 
purposes  will  be  answered  by  that  change.  The  difficulty  of 
discovering  the  quantity  of  spirits  manufactured  naturally  canses 
evasions  of  the  duty  equally  injurious  to  the  revenue,  to  the  fair 
trader,  and  to  the  morals  of  the  [people.  A  premium,  indeed, 
seems  to  he  offered  by  the  present  law  to  those  who  shall  violate 
their  oaths ;  a  temptation  perhaps  too  strong  to  be  alw'ays  re- 
sisted by  all  the  individuals  of  the  numerous  class  of  people  to 
whom  it  is  presented.  To  prevent  those  evasions  it  becomes 
necessary  to  create  a  number  of  officers  pro|K)rtionate  to  the  ex- 
tent of  territory,  to  the  number  of  manufacturers,  and  to  the 
duties  to  be  performed  by  those  officers;  to  invest  them  with 
extensive  powers,  and  to  subject  the  manufacturer  to  a  vexatious 
but  necessary  inquisition.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  know  whether 
a  man  does  distil  or  not,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  find  out 
what  quantity  of  spirits  he  does  distil.  The  number  of  officers 
need,  therefore,  be  comjKiratively  few;  the  duties  and  the  time  em- 
ployed by  those  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  will  be  consider- 
ably lessened.  Every  distiller  feels  interested  that  the  duty  be  paid 
by  all ;  on  the  present  plan  he  can  by  no  means  check  the  frauds 
committed  by  others ;  on  the  plan  proposed  lie  will  contribute  to 
secure  the  public  against  them.  In  every  point  of  view  the  ex- 
pense of  collection  will  be  diminished :  evasions  of  the  duty  will 
become  almost  impossible,  and  the  distiller,  ailer  having  paid  for 
his  license,  will  be  liberated  from  the  visits  of  the  officers  and 
from  the  duty  now  imposed  on  all,  however  inconvenient  to 
many,  of  keeping  correct  books  and  accounts.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  the  adoption  of  this  mode  (wliich  is  now  before  Congress) 
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is  a  fear  of  its  being  unequal.  It  will  fall  more  heavily  upon 
small  stills,  which  are  commonly  owned  by  men  of  less  capital 
and  used  in  less  advantageous  situations.  This,  however,  may  be 
remedied  by  making  the  duty  something  less,  in  proportion  to 
their  capacity,  upon  stills  under  a  certain  dimension.  It  may  be 
further  observed  that,  however  improper  and  dangerous  it  may 
be  for  government  to  pass  laws  with  a  view  of  giving  a  certain 
direction  to  industry  and  capital,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
effects  of  a  provision  which  tended  gradually  and  without  any 
injury  to  the  property  now  vested  in  that  species  of  property  to 
diminish  the  immense  number  of  small  distilleries  would  prove 
favorable  to  the  general  wealth  and  to  the  morals  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  same  quantity  of  labor  produces  perhaps  a  double 
quantity  of  spirits  in  large  than  in  small  distilleries;  and  if  these 
may  sometimes  fall  under  the  favorable  denomination  of  family 
manufactures,  that  advantage  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
their  becoming  the  tippling-houses  of  every  neighborhood  where 
they  prevail.  Such  provision  in  this  last  point  of  view,  a  desire 
of  checking  the  consumption  of  spirits,  would  prove  far  more 
effectual  than  a  high  duty.  Six  millions  two  hundred  thousand 
gallons  of  spirits  distilled,  either  in  the  United  States  or  abroad, 
from  foreign  materials,  and  near  four  millions  of  gallons^  dis- 
tilled from  grain  and  fruit,  offer  the  enormous  and  lamentable 
aggregate  of  ten  millions  of  gallons  of  spirits  annually  consumed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  This  consumption  has 
not  received  any  decrease  from  the  high  duty  of  25  cents  per 
gallon  laid  on  the  lowest  proof  of  imported  spirits ;  and  it  must 
be  well  remembered  that  the  object  of  government  in  laying 
these  and  other  duties  on  spirits  was  not  to  check  the  use,  but 
to  raise  money ;  and  that  if  experience  was  to  show  that  they 
become  prohibitory  and  diminish  the  consumption,  an  attempt 
to  lower  them,  in  order  to  encourage  that  consumption  and  to 
increase  the  revenue,  would  probably  follow. 

'  Estimating  the  gross  revenue  at  190,000  dollars,  the  rate  of  duty  (on  ac- 
count of  its  being  reduced  by  the  option  of  taking  licenses)  at  6  cents,  and 
one-sixth  part  of  the  duty  to  be  evaded,  gives  8,700,000  gallons. 
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The  duty  upon  retailers  of  wines  and  foreign  spirits  consists 
of  five  dollars  a  year  for  a  license  to  retail  either,  and  must  be 
paid  by  all  persons  (other  than  tavern-keepers  and  apothecaries) 
selling  wines  in  less  quantities  than  thirty  gallons,  or  spirits  in 
less  quantities  than  twenty  gallons.  Its  produce  for  the  year 
ending  on  the  last  of  September,  1795,  is  stated  at  54,731  dol- 
lars; but,  on  account  of  sundry  imperfect  statements,  may  be 
fairly  estimated  at  60,000  dollars,  the  expenses  of  collection  at  2J 
per  cent.,  or  1500  dollars,  and  the  net  revenue  at  dollars  58,500. 

The  object  of  a  duty  upon  the  retailers  of  any  article  of  con- 
sumption which  is  already  taxed  is  to  increase  that  tax ;  but,  by 
dividing  it,  to  diminish  the  temptation  of  smuggling  and  the 
evasions  of  the  duty.  The  duties  ujwn  the  importation  of  wines 
and  spirits  amount  to  nearly  2,000,000  dollars.  The  60,000 
dollars  added  by  way  of  license  make  only  an  additional  three 
per  cent,  on  the  duty,  not  one  per  cent,  on  the  article.  It  does 
not  seem  that  so  trifling  an  addition,  less  than  one  cent,  per  gallon 
upon  articles  which  pay  at  least  twenty-five,  could  possibly  en- 
courage smuggling.  As  the  duty  upon  licenses  falls  in  a  very 
unequal  manner,  being  indiscriminately  paid  by  all  retailers, 
whether  they  sell  much  or  little,  and  operates  partly  as  a  tax 
upon  consumption  and  partly  as  a  premium  to  large  retailers,  it 
appears  that  the  sum  which  it  now  yields  would  be  more  justly 
and  as  conveniently  raised  upon  the  importation  of  the  article* 
This  revenue,  however,  may  be  rendered  more  productive  by 
increasing  its  rate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  equalize  the  duty. 


The  duty  upon  sales  at  auction,  which  varies  from  a  quarter 
to  a  half  per  cent.,  is  stated  to  have  yielded,  for  the  same  year, 
31,290  dollars,  and,  on  account  of  im[>erfect  statements,  may  be 
estimated  at  35,000  dollars,  the  expenses  of  collection  at  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  or  875  dollars,  the  net  revenue  at  about  dollars 
34,000.  This  duty  falls  almost  entirely  upon  the  same  articles 
which  pay  a  duty  upon  importation,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  one  falls  equally  upon  the  consumer,  and  the  other,  in  the 
most  unequal  manner,  on  the  importer  or  some  other  dealer  who 
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finds  himself  compelled  to  raise  money.  Its  productiveness  must 
chiefly  depend  on  the  fidelity  of  the  auctioneers  themselves^  and 
the  most  trifling  addition  to  the  duty  paid  on  importation  would 
supply  its  room. 


The  duty  of  two  cents  per  pound  upon  sugar  refined  within 
the  United  States  is  stated  to  have  yielded,  for  the  same  year, 
33,812  dollars;  but  on  account  of  imperfect  statements  may  be 
estimated,  afler  deducting  drawbacks,  at  40,000  dollars,  the  ex- 
penses of  collection  at  5  per  cent.,  or  2000  dollars,  and  the  net 
revenue  at  dolls.  38,000.  The  manufacturers,  assisted  by  the 
high  duty  upon  the  importation  of  the  article,  supply  the  whole 
consumption  of  the  United  States. 


The  tax  upon  snuff  manufactured  within  the  United  States 
was  first  laid  on  the  quantity  manufactured,  at  the  rate  of 
eight  cents  per  pound,  and  during  the  six  months  ending  on 
the  last  day  of  March,  1795,  while  it  remained  in  that  shape,  is 
stated  to  have  yielded  only  2400  dollars;  in  which  account,  how- 
ever, are  not  included  the  returns  for  the  first  survey  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  for  the  State  of  Delaware,  which  pay  about  one- 
half  of  the  duty.  From  the  first  of  April,  1795,  the  tax  has 
been  laid  on  the  mills  employed  in  the  manufacture,  and  is 
stated,  for  the  six  following  months,  to  have  produced  7112 
dollars ;  but  on  account  of  deficient  statements  may  be  estimated 
for  one  year  at  about  20,000  dollars.  But  during  the  same 
period  the  drawbacks  allowed,  at  the  rate  of  six  cents  per  pound, 
seem  to  have  exceeded  the  amount  of  gross  revenue.  From  the 
first  of  April,  1795,  to  the  23d  of  February,  1796,  there  were 
exported  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia  alone  237,000  lbs.,  and, 
from  the  shipments  then  going  on,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
quantity  exported  from  that  port  for  the  whole  year,  ending  on 
the  first  of  April,  1796,  amounted  to  350,000  lbs.;  the  draw- 
backs whereon  would  form  a  sum  of  21,000  dollars.     The  ex- 
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portation  from  the  other  ports  is  not  published,  but  it  woulA 
prolwibly  swell  the  sum  beyond  25,000  dollars.  Tfie  quantity 
exported  was  even  increasing,  for  of  the  above  237,000  Iba.  onlj 
75,000  were  exported  during  the  first  six  months,  and  162,000: 
during  the  five  last.  In  fact,  snufFwas  manufactured  for  ex- 
portatiou  for  the  sake  of  the  drawback,  which  oi>erated  { 
bounty.  An  alteration  in  a  revenue  law,  which  thus  drained. 
the  Treasury  instead  of  yielding  a  revenue,  became  necessary. 
The  difficulty  of  rendering  the  duty  equal,  on  account  of  t' 
great  difference  in  the  relative  situation  and  irowers  of  the  mills^ 
the  consequent  complaints  of  the  small  manufacturers,  the  neces- 
sity of  allowing  a  drawback  upon  the  exportation  of  an  arttclft 
both  of  the  growth  and  of  the  manufacture  of  the  United  States,* 
the  impossibility  of  fixing  a  drawback  on  the  quantity  of  the 
article  proportionate  to  the  duty  laid  on  the  machinery  employed 
iu  manufacturing  that  article,  leather  with  the  evasions  statej 
to  have  taken  place  by  hand-miils  employed  in  vaults,  where 
the  noise  could  not  l>e  heard,  determined  Congress,  during  last. 
session,  to  suspend  the  law  for  one  year.  As  the  suspensioa 
may  continue,  and  as,  unless  an  entirely  new  plan  is  proposed 
and  adopted,  this  duty  cannot  yield  anything,  it  cannot  at  p 
be  counted  amongst  the  productive  bninclies  of  revenue. 


The  yearly  duty  upon  carriages  used  for  the  conveyance 
persons,  which  at  first  was  from  one  to  ten  dollars,  according  tQ 
the  species  of  carriages,  is  stated  to  have  yielded  for  the  year 
1794-1795  the  sum  of  41,400  dollars.  But  some  returns  on 
not  included  iu  that  statement;  the  controversy  occasioned  bj 
the  tax  has  probably  rendered  it  less  productive,  and  the  dutiQ 


'  Tbe  mnnufticturers  aapply  the  whole  conaumptian  of  the  TTaion,  ui 
the  cxportBtbns  provjoui  to  und  independent  of  the  law  were  incteuinj 
The  quantity  entered  at  the  cuitom-hooBes  for  ezportslioD  bad  increiMC 
from  12,900  lbs.,  the  average  of  the  yeafi  1790-1702,  to  86,600  lb«.,  ibe  »v« 
age  of  the  years  1TD2-1794.  It  is  presumed  that,  owing  to  some  peculil 
>B  of  that  trade,  a  greiit  proportion  of  tbe  eiportations  wa*  ni 
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have  been  increased  about  50  per  cent,  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  The  produce  of  this  duty  may  therefore  be  stated  at 
60,000  dollars,  the  expenses  of  collection  at  3000  dollars,  or  5 
per  cent.,  and  the  net  revenue  at  dollars  57,000. 

The  controversy  just  alluded  to  has  already  been  mentioned. 
This  tax  differs  from   others  upon   consumable  commodities, 
Istly,  in  that  it  is  not  paid  once  for  all,  but  yearly,  being  laid 
on  the  use  and  not  on  the  consumption  properly  so  called ;  and, 
2dly,  because  it  is  paid  immediately  by  the  person  on  whom  it 
finally  falls,  instead  of  falling  upon  him  indirectly  through  the 
medium  of  a  tax' upon  the  manufacturer, — circumstances  which 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  direct  tax.     If,  however,  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  a  definition  of  direct  taxes  has  been  attempted 
are  correct,  this  tax  will  be  found  to  be  indirect,  as  it  falls  alto- 
gether upon  an  article  of  expense  and  not  of  revenue.     For  in 
the  only  instance  where  a  carriage  affords  a  revenue  to  the  owner, 
viz.,  when  it  is  kept  for  hire,  the  tax  is  not  paid  by  him,  but  by 
those  who  consume,  who  use,  who  hire  the  carriage.     In  that  it 
essentially  differs  from  a  tax  upon  houses,  which  it  has  been 
thought  in  some  particulars  to  resemble.     A  house,  indeed,  is 
not  a  productive  article  in  itself;  it  is  an  object  of  expense  and 
not  of  revenue  to  him  who  enjoys  it;  but  it  is  not  less  an  article 
of  revenue  to  the  owner ;  and  as,  except  in  a  few  particular 
cases,  the  demand  for  houses  regulates  the  rent  and  cannot  be 
affected  by  the  tax,  this  almost  universally  actually  falls  upon 
the  owner  and  not  upon  the  tenant,  upon  the  revenue  and  not 
upon  the  expense.    The  duty  upon  stills,  proposed  as  a  substitute 
in  ido  for  that  upon  spirits  distilled,  might,  perhaps,  upon  a  first 
view,  be  deemed  a  direct  tax,  as  falling  upon  a  productive  arti- 
cle; but  in  this  case  the  still  is  only  used  as  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  quantum  of  duty,  and  the  tax  does  not  fall  on  the 
profits  of  the  distiller,  on  his  revenue,  but  on  the  consumer  of 
the  spirits  distilled,  on  his  expense.     A  tax  upon  all  articles  of 
visible  property,  assessed  in  proportion  to  its  value,  or  to  the 
^'ent  derived  from  it,  and  which  would  include  stills,  would, 
however,  it  seems,  be  a  direct  tax.     A  want  of  precision  in  the 
expression  itself,  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing,  in  all  cases, 
Nicies  of  revenue  from  articles  of  expense,  render  it,  however. 
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perhaps  impossible  always  to  ascertain  whether  a  tax  is  direct  or 
not ;  and  it  will  be  more  prudent  in  practice  to  raise^  as  direct 
and  indirect  taxes  respectively,  only  such  as  clearly  come  within 
that  denomination  under  which  the  Legislature  of  the  Union 
shall  class  them,  and  to  leave  those  of  a  doubtful  nature  to  the 
individual  States. 


The  statement  No.  VII.  exhibits  a  view  of  all  the  internal 
duties  for  the  year  1794-1796;  the  gross  revenue  amounting  to 
425,700  dollars,  the  expense  of  collection  to  76,650  dollars,  or 
18  per  cent.,  and  the  net  revenue  to  349,050  dollars. 

The  statement  No.  VIII.  exhibits  a  view  of  the  same  revenue, 
according  to  its  probable  productiveness  hereafter.  The  gross 
revenue  is  there  stated  at  494,000  dollars,  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection at  83,376  dollars,  or  17  per  cent.,  and  the  net  revenue  at 
410,625  dollars.  The  permanent  revenue  from  internal  duties 
will,  therefore,  be  estimated  at      .         .         .      dollars  410,000 
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The  statement  No.  IX.,  which  exhibits  a  view  of  this  branch 
of  the  revenue,  requires  no  explanation.  The  gross  amount  is 
yearly  increasing,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  surplus  is  com- 
monly appropriated  in  extending  the  benefits  of  the  institution 
through  those  parts  where  a  scattered  population  could  not  sup- 
port the  expense.  It  still  leaves  a  net  revenue  of  about  dollars 
30,000.  The  expenses  of  institution  cannot  be  considered  as 
charges  of  collection ;  they  are  not  a  tax  upon  the  people,  but 
only  the  payment  of  a  highly  beneficial  and  necessary  public 
undertaking  for  which  the  community  should  have  to  pay, 
whether  it  was  done  by  individuals  or  government.  In  this 
particular  this  revenue  essentially  differs  from  what  is  raised  by 
taxes,  and  for  this  reason  has  not  been  classed  with  the  internal 
duties. 
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OP  THB  DIVIDENDS  ON  BANK  STOCK. 

The  United  States  hold  five  thousand  shares  of  the  stock  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  have  cost  them^  at  400 
dollars  a  share,  a  sum  of  2,000,000  dollars.  This  sum  they 
borrowed  from  the  bank  itself  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  a  year, 
and  had  on  the  1st  of  January,  1795^  discharged  600,000  dol- 
lars of  that  loan.  But,  as  they  were  enabled  to  make  that  pay- 
ment only  by  contracting  new  loans,  the  actual  revenue  under 
this  head  consists  only  of  the  difference  between  the  interest 
paid  by  government  upon  the  loan  and  the  dividend  received 
upon  the  bank  stock,  which,  at  the  average  rate  of  a  dividend  of 
8  per  cent,  a  year,  might  be  estimated  at  about  40^000  dollars  a 
year.  As,  however,  in  the  account  of  expenditures^  the  whole 
amount  of  yearly  interest  payable  on  that,  as  well  as  on  all  other 
loans,  will  be  charged^  this  branch  of  revenue  is  here  set  down 
at  its  nominal  amount  of  dollars  160^000. 


RECAPmJIiATION  OP  THE  REVENUES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Duties  on  imports  and  tonnage 
Internal  duties 
Postage  of  letters 
Dividend  on  bank  stock 

Total 


.     6,810,000 

410,000 

30,000 

.        160,000 

DoU8.  6,410,000 


But  if  the  40,000  dollars,  bounties  to  fisheries,  are  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  these  will 
be  reduced  to  5,770,000  dollars,  and  the  total  amount  of  net 
revenue  will  then  be         ...         .         DoHs.  6,370,000 
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SECTION    II. 

OP   THE    EXPENfiES   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES. 


OJ  (Ac  Receipte  and  Expenditures  to  ihe  ls(  January,  1796. 

In  order  to  have  a  distinct  and  com prelie naive  view  of 
expenditures  of  the  Union,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  at  oni 
and  without  any  reference  either  to  the  different  funds  or  to 
places  where  the  moneys  may  have  been  received  or  paid, 
whole  of  the  disbursements  and  consequently  of  the  receipts 
the  Uuited  States.     The  statement  No.  X.  exhibits  a  view 
those  receipts  and  disbursements  from  the  establishment  of  the 
present  government  to  tlie  1st  of  January,  1796,  distinguishing 
those  under  each  year,  except  for  the  years  1789, 1790,  and  1791, 
which,  in  the  official  documents,  are  generally  blended  together.. 
The  receipts  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads,  viz, 

1.  Moneys  arising  from  balances  of  accounts  which  original 
under  the  late  governmeut. 

2.  Revenue  arrangeil  under  the  different  heads  mentioned  ii 
the  preceding  section. 

3.  Incidental,  consisting  of  sundry  items  which  cannot  prop- 
erly be  considered  as  a  permanent  revenue,  viz.,  fines  and  forfeit- 
ures for  crimes,'  fees  on  patents,  sales  of  arms,  and  profits  on 
sundry  bills  of  exchange  drawn  for  moneys  remitted  from 
America  to  Holland,  and  from  Holland  to  America  and  to 
France. 

4.  Loans,  distinguishing  those  efiecte<l  in  Amstcrdan  and 
Antwerp  from  those  obtained  in  America,  and,  amongst  these 
last,  those  obtainetl  in  anticipation  of  the  revenues  from  all 
others. 

The  expenditures  are  arranged  under  the  dlBerent 


'  Fine*  and  forfeiture!  incurred  for  bre«chos  of  Ihe 
Qcluded  under  the  roapective  bends  of  reveoue. 
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current  expenditure,  interest  on  the  public  debt,  reduction  of  the 
public  debt,  and  reimbursement  of  loans  and  subscription  to 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States;  the  current  expenditure  being 
classed  under  the  heads  of  civil  list,  pensions  and  grants,  military 
establishment,  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  sundries, 
which  last  item,  besides  miscellaneous  and  contingent  expenses, 
includes  those  attending  the  light-houses  and  the  mint  establish- 
ment. The  statement  marked  (A)  exhibits  at  one  view  the 
general  results  both  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures. 

It  results  from  that  document  that,  during  the  period  of  six 
years  and  a  half,  the  expenditures  have  exceeded  those  receipts 
which  arose  from  the  revenues  (including  therein  incidental  re- 
ceipts) of  the  present  government  by  a  sum  of  dols.  3,228,9613^. 
For  during  that  time  the  aggregate  of  loans  amounted  to  dollars 
19,503,204,^,  which,  added  to  dollars  162,639^^  received 
on  account  of  balances  due  to  the  late  government,  form  a  total 
of  dollars  19,665,843^^;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moneys 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  amounted  only  to 
dollare  13,922,9243%,  which,  adde<l  to  2,000,000  dolls,  sub- 
scribed  to  the  Bank   of  the!   United   States,   and  to  dollars 
513,958^^  balance  remaining  in  cash   on   first  of  January, 
1796,  form  a  total  of  only  dollars  16,436,882^^;  the  differ- 
ence between  which  sum  and  the  al)ove-stat€d  sum  of  dollars 
19,665,8433%,  received  upon  loans  and  old  accounts,  is  equal 
to  the  above-mentioned  excess   of  expenditures,  viz.,  dollars 
3,228,961^^15^.     Or  the  aggregate  of  receipts  arising  from  reve- 
nues and  incidental  sources  amounts  during  that  period  to  dols. 
24,347, 956-j^^g^,  which  sum   is  less  than  the  total  of  current 
expenditures,  including  therein  the  interest  and  charges  upon 
the  public   debt,  amounting   for  the  same   period  to  dollars 
27,576,918^^,   by   the    same    above-stated    sum    of   dollars 

•3,228,96lTVir- 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  this  account  includes  only 

the  moneys  actually  received  in  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  in 


'The  greater  part  of  this  sum,  viz.,  dollars  132,476^^*y,  was  a  balance  in 
^li  remaining  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  present  government 
io  the  hands  of  the  bankers  of  the  United  States  in  Holland. 
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America  or  the  hands  of  the  bankers  of  the  United  States  in 
Holland.  In  order  to  have  a  correct  view  of  the  expense,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  qoantity,  but 
also  the  application,  of  the  moneys  stated,  under  the  head  of 
'' reduction  of  public  debt,"  to  have  been  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  that  debt,  as  not  only  the  nominal  amount  of  the  debt  thus 
purchased  is  much  larger,  but  even  its  real  value  exceeds  the 
moneys  thus  applied. 

The  statement  No.  XI.  exhibits  a  view  of  those  purchases 
as  made  by  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund.  The  total 
amount  of  moneys  applied  to  purchases  by  them  was  dollars 
l,618,936yfQ^;  the  nominal  amount  of  the  different  species  of 
stock  purchased  by  them,  dollars  2,307,661-^^;  the  real  value 
of  the  said  stock,  estimating  the  six  per  cent,  stock  at  par,  the 
deferred  stock  at  76  per  cent,  and  the  three  per  cent,  stock  at 
60  per  cent.,  dollars  l,880,921^/\j^ ;  which  last  sum  exceeds  the 
amount  of  moneys  applied  to  purchases  by  dollars  261,985^^; 
which  reduces  the  excess  of  expenditures  beyond  receipts  to 
dollars  2,966,975^. 

Several  other  considerations  of  less  importance,  but  which 
might,  however,  affect  in  some  degree  that  result,  are  omitted 
here;  but  those  of  a  general  mature  will  be  taken  notice  of 
either  in  the  course  of  this  section  or  when  the  subject  of  the 
debts  of  the  United  States  comes  under  view ;  and  those  which 
relate  merely  to  details  will  be  found,  in  the  shape  of  notes, 
annexed  to  the  statement  No.  X. 

A  deficiency  caused  by  an  excess  of  expenditures  over  the 
receipts  must  ahvays  be  supplied  by  new  loans,  and  create  an 
increase  of  debt.  It  is  commonly  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
expenses  which  attend  a  war,  and  although  not  the  unavoidable, 
has  with  most  nations  been  the  usual  result  of  every  one  in 
which  they  have  been  engaged  during  the  present  century. 
Great  Britain  and  France,  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  draw 
from  their  subjects  a  revenue  equal  to  the  prodigious  waste  of 
money  which  attends  modern  wars,  have  uniformly  supplied  by 
loans  the  greatest  part  of  that  expense,  and  raised  taxes  only  to 
the  amount  of  the  interest  of  those  loans.  Such  a  system,  man- 
aged with  ability  and  supported  by  prosperity,  may  last  for  a 


^  period  of  time.  Its  ruin  maj  be  accelerated  by  a  general 
convulsion,  or  by  any  of  those  extraordinary  events  which  con- 
siderably (liminish  the  general  resources,  the  commerce,  the 
wealth,  the  annual  income  of  a  nation;  but  its  natural  existence 
seems  to  be  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  raising  a  revenue  in 
taxes  equal  to  the  interest  payable  uj>on  the  debt.  But  it  has 
been  unusual  to  see  a  nation  so  improvident  aa  to  suffer  in  times 
of  [leaoe  and  prosperity  its  expenses  to  exceed  its  revenue  and 
its  debt  to  increase.  In  France,  where  the  prodigality  and  mis- 
management of  the  government,  united  to  an  injudicious  selec- 
tion of  taxes  and  to  the  exemptions  claimed  by  some  classes  of 
the  nation,  had  indeed  produced  such  au  effect,  tlie  consequences 

Iue  but  too  well  known. 
|.  There  is,  however,  some  apology  to  be  made  for  the  United 
Btatee.  A  government  in  its  infancy,  with  a  heavy  weight  of 
hbts,  cannot,  without  oppression,  raise  at  once  from  the  |)eople 
pe  same  amount  of  taxes  which,  if  laid  gradually,  would  not 
|e  thought  burdensome.  It  is,  however,  their  duty  under  such 
nrcumstances  to  proportionate  their  expenses  to  their  ability; 
and  this  was  the  case  during  the  first  years  of  the  existence  of 

I  the  present  government ;  for  it  will  appear  from  the  statement 
So.  X.  that  DO  deficiency  of  revenue  took  place  till  the  year 
B92.  It  may  also,  perhaps,  be  said  that,  although  we  have 
bt  been  engaged  in  the  European  war,  the  ciramistances  of 
■At  war  and  some  domestic  occurrences  have  necessarily  in- 
Uved  UK  in  some  extroradinary  expenses.  Amongst  these  are 
paally  reckoned  the  increase  of  the  military  establishment  due 
"Co  tbc  Indian  war,  the  naval  armament,  tiic  fortifications  of  our 
liarbors,  the  treaty  with  Algiers,  and  the  expedition  of  the 
tniliuit  employed  to  suppress  the  western  insurrection.  It  must, 
liowever,  be  remarked  that  the  increase  of  the  military  estab- 
1  ishtnent  aud  the  naval  armament  have  not  been  considered  by 
governmeut  itself  as  an  exti'aordinary,  but  as  a  permanent,  object 
of  expense;  for,  notwithstanding  the  discontinuance  of  those 
causes  which  served  as  a  pretence  for  both  objects,  the  same 
laomber  of  effective  men  has  been  retained  in  the  land  service, 
1  nearly  the  same  annual  expense  is  necessary  to  support  our 
sent  naval  establishment.     The  total  ex[)ense  of  the  naval 
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armament  incurred  before  the  year  1796  amounts  to  470,000 
dollars;  that  of  the  fortifications  only  to  120,000;  the  moneys 
were  voted  in  March,  1794,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  ex- 
pended only  in  1795.  The  expenses  attending  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  with  Algiers  are  not  yet  fully  ascertained^  but 
may  be  estimated  at  800,000  dollars;  the  monqr  was  voted, 
also,  in  March,  1794;  a  very  inconsiderable  part,  if  any,  was 
raised  before  1795,  no  part  paid  to  Algiers  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  year,  and  the  payment  not  completed  till  1796.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  plea  of  urgency,  so  far  as  relates 
to  those  various  objects,  cannot  avail;  that  a  sufficient  time 
elapsed  between  the  originating  of  the  expense  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  moneys  to  have  raised  an  adequate  revenue.  Three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  in  the  same  month 
(March,  1794)  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the  public  stores 
and  magazines,  making  repairs,  &c. ;  but  it  does  not  clearly 
appear  from  the  official  documents  how  much  of  that  sum  has 
been  expended,  or  at  what  periods.  The  accounts  of  the  militia 
employed  to  suppress  the  western  insurrection  are  not  yet  pub- 
lished ;  but  there  were  appropriated  for  that  purpose  by  Con- 
gress 1,122,569  dollars  for  the  expedition  itself,  and  100,682 
dollars  for  the  detachment  of  militia  stationed  there  for  some 
months  after  the  return  of  the  main  army ;  both  sums  amount- 
ing together  to  1,223,251  dollars.  This,  or  at  least  the  first- 
mentioned  sum,  is  the  only  article  which  seems  properly  to  fall 
under  the  head  of  extraordinary  expenses.  It  was  unforeseen, 
and,  allowing  it  to  have  been  necessary  to  that  extent,  must  from 
its  urgency  have  been  incurred  before  a  revenue  could  be  raised 
to  discharge  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  those  expenses,  per- 
manent or  extraordinary,  might  have  been  avoided;  whether, 
although  j)erhaps  all  in  some  degree  useful,  they  were  all  neces- 
sary ;  for  the  decision  of  the  question  must,  more  than  any  other, 
depend  u|>on  opinion.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  these 
sheets,  there  are  some  which  were  unnecessary.  Without  laying 
any  great  stress  ui)on  what  savings  might  have  been  made  in  the 
civil  list  and  in  some  of  the  annuities  and  grants,  which  could 
not,  at  all  events,  amount  to  a  very  large  sum,  since  the  annual 
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expense  for  both  items  is  bat  about  450^000  dollars;  without 
taidng  into  view  the  90,000  dollars  already  expended  upon  the 
mbt  establishment^  without  any  apparent  advantages  having 
beea  derived  from  it,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  attend  to  some  of 
the  most  important  objects. 

First.  It  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  next  section^  which 
treats  of  the  debts  of  the  UnioUy  that  out  of  the  sum  of  near 
21,800,000  dollars^  in  debts  of  the  individual  States  and  balances 
doe  to  the  same^  which  have  been  assumed  and  funded  by  the 
Union,  near  10^200,000  dollars  have  been  assumed  beyond  the 
sums  in  those  debts  and  balances,  which  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  fund  in  order  to  place  the  accounts  of  the  Union 
aod  of  the  individual  States  in  the  same  relative  situation  in 
which  they  now  stand.  The  interest  actually  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  upon  that  excess  (exclusively  of  700,000  dollars  interest 
Mcroed  and  not  paid,  but  funded,  upon  the  balances  due  to  the 
several  States ;  which  item  makes  an  increase  of  debt  instead  of 
an  article  of  exjjense),  together  with  two  per  cent,  paid  on  part 
of  the  principal  on  the  1st  of  January,  1796,  amounts  to  dollars 
^)^®8,202y^ ;  which  are  an  unnecessary  expense,  arising  from 
ui  onneoessary  assumption  of  debt,  and  which  must  continue 
till  the  debt  itself  is  discharged. 

Secondly.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  protection  of  the 
frontiers  might  have  been  effected  with  a  less  number  of  men, 
and  the  men  in  service  supported  with  less  expense;  what  might 
have  been  saved  on  this  head  cannot  be  calculated;  the  follow- 
ing data  may,  however,  assist  in  forming  some  idea  of  it.  The 
troops  of  the  United  States  engaged  on  the  frontiers,  from  the 
pttoeof  1783  to  the  year  1790,  a  period  during  which  the  in- 
habitants were  as  effectually  protected  as  they  have  been  since, 
did  not  exceed  eight  hundred  men.  When  what  has  been  called 
the  Indian  war  began,  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians  were  not 
greater  than  they  had  been  before ;  they  consisteil  of  that  petty 
warfare  so  cruel  and  distressing  to  the  frontiers,  but  always 
ttperienced,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  from  those  tribes  which 
Me  not  nearly  enclosed  by  the  settlements,  and  which  could  be 
checked  only  by  the  possession  of  the  posts  on  the  Ijakes.  The 
number  of  soldiers  had  been  previously  nominally  increased  to 
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twelve  hundred  men  m  April,  1790,  and  to  two  tliotisand  one 
hundred  in  Marcli,  1791.  Another  nominal  Increase  took  place 
in  March,  1792,  after  Gcueral  St.  Clair's  defeat,  which  shoul 
have  raised  the  army  to  5200  men.  A  farther  addition  of  m 
SOO  artillerists  was  made  in  May,  1794.  But  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  efiective  men  n«ver  much  cxceede<l  three  thousand. 
The  annual  expense,  including  the  Indian  Department,  aver- 
ageil  220,000  dollars  during  the  three  years  1789,  1790,  and 
1791  (which  includes  about  100,000  dollars  extraordinary  ex- 
pense of  General  llarmar's  cam|)algn  in  1790,  and  a  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  cam{>aign  of  1791,  under  General  St.  Clair), 
The  annual  expense  during  the  years  1792  and  1793  exceeded 
1,100,000  dollars,  and  during  the  years  1794  and  1795  (after 
deducting  fortifications,  expenses  relative  to  the  western  insur- 
rection, and  extraordinary  purchases  of  arms,  &c,)  averaged 
1,750,000  dollars.  The  number  of  troops  actually  employed 
has  increased  in  tlte  ratio  of  four  to  one  from  tlie  year  1790  to.. 
1795 ;  the  expense  in  the  ratio  of  eight  to  one. 

Thirdly.  The  naval  armament,  which,  on  its  present  plan, 
seems  to  be  rather  an  object  of  panide  than  of  real  utility,  has 
already  cost  470,000  dollars.  To  complete  the  six  frigates  first 
intended  to  be  built  would,  according  to  the  la<it  estimate  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  have  cost  1,142,160  dollars,  manning  and 
provisions  not  included,  "Whether  it  is  proper  for  the  United 
Stales  at  present  to  create  a  navy  is  a  question  equally  delicate 
and  important ;  but  it  would  seem  that,  if  it  is  to  be  determined: 
in  the  affirmative,  the  same  sum  which  ia  necessary  for  begio^ 
ning  six  fri^^tes  and  finishing  three  might  have  been  more 
fully  applied  in  laying  the  foundation  for  a  real  navy  by  the 
purchases  of  timber,  materiak,  &c.,  and  by  preparing  all  those 
things  which  time  alone  can  procure, 

Fourthly.  The  call  of  about  15,000  militia  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing mobs  aud  riots  committed  but  ]>artially  in  a  country 
which  contains  only  70,000  souls,  must  have  lieen  grounded 
upon  mistaken  ideas  of  the  views,  union,  and  strength  of  those 
concerned,  and  upon  misrepresentations  of  the  sentiments  of  ft 
great  proportion  of  the  people  there.     It  ia  believed  that  it  will 
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be  admitted  by  every  candid  man  employed  in  the  expedition 
who  had  tolerable  means  of  information  that  one-fifth  part  of 
the  men  and  of  tlie  money  were  sufficient  to  obtain  every  osten- 
sible object  of  the  expedition.^ 

Whether,  however,  all  or  any  of  those  expenses  were  necessary 
or  not^  it  is  certain  that  all  of  them  might  and  sliould  have  been 
defrayed  by  raising  a  revenue  coequal  to  the  expense.  It  some- 
times happens  that,  notwithstanding  the  care  of  the  Legislature, 
a  revenue  will  prove  deficient,  will  yield  less  than  had  been 
expected :  this,  upon  an  average,  has  not  been  the  case  of  the 
United  States.  Although  all  the  internal  duties  have  always 
fallen  short  of  the  sums  expected  from  them,  those  upon  im- 
ports have  uniformly  yielded  considerably  more  than  the  esti- 
mate. But  in  many  instances,  although  the  object  of  expense 
was  immediate,  the  revenue  did  not  b^in  till  some  months 
after,  and  the  intermediate  expense  must  be  supplied  by  an 
anticipation  of  the  revenue. 

The  first  and  most  undeniable  evil  which  arises  from  antici- 
pations is  the  additional  expense  caused  by  the  interest  to  be 
paid  for  them.     The  total  amount  of  interest  paid  for  domestic 
loans  for  the  year  1795,  exclusively  of  that  incurred  for  the 
subscription  to  the  bank  stock,  was  near  150,000  dollars;  and 
to  this  must  be  added  the  premiums  which  must  at  times  be 
paid  in  order  to  obtain  the  loans.     Thus,  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  six  per  cent,  stock  were  borrowed  in  1795,  at 
pajr  and  as  cash,  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  treaty  with  Algiers,  which,  it  seems, 
ha.ve  produced  only  720,000  dollars  in  specie.     If  it  be  allowed, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  that  no  better  mode  of  ob- 
ta.iDing  the  money  could  be  adopted,  nothing  can  prove  in  a 
stronger  manner  the  necessity  of  raising  a  revenue  instead  of 
recurring  to  loans.     To  give  ten  per  cent,  premium,  and  six  per 
^^nt.  interest  on  the  nominal  sum  borrowed,  in  times  of  peace 
^nd  unexampled  prosperity,  is  equally  ruinous  and  absurd. 

^  In  support  of  the  opinion,  a  comparison  might  be  drawn  between  the 
extent  and  real  views  of  Shays'  insurrection  and  those  of  the  western  one ; 
^d  between  the  means  employed  and  the  moneys  actually  expended  in 
•uppresaing  each. 


It  lias  been  supposed  by  some  tbat  this  was  the  only 
quence  of  anticipating;  nnd  it  has  been  urged  that,  provided  a 
revenue  originated  at  the  same  time  with  an  object  of  expense, 
although  that  revenue  did  not  become  iroraediatcly  productive 
(on  account,  as  an  iustanoe,  of  the  credits  given  to  imjiorters), 
yet,  as  a  debt  was  contracted  to  government  by  those  imponera 
from  the  moment  of  importation,  it  might  he  set  off  against  the 
anticipation  made  by  government.  Thus,  although  it  be  allowed 
that  the  receipts  arising  from  revenues  had  fallen  short  of  the 
expenses  at  the  end  of  the  year  1 795  by  a  sum  of  three  millions 
of  dollars,  and  had  caused  an  anticipation,  a  debt  to  an  equal 
amount ;  yet  it  is  insisted  that  the  nominal  revenue  to  the  same 
date  had  exceeded  the  expenditure;  that  the  bonds  due  by  the 
merchants  for  the  imposts,  and  which  (after  the  deductions 
which  they  were  liable  for  drawbaclis)  may  be  estimatefl  at  four 
or  five  millions  of  dollars,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  counters' 
balance  that  anticijiation.  Supposing  that  those  bonds 
be  considered  as  a  credit  in  favor  of  the  public,  and  to  be  con-; 
trosted  with  the  increase  of  debt,  it  still  would  be  fallacious  to 
contrast  them  with  the  expenditures.  Whatever  the  nominal 
revenue  may  be,  by  whatever  name  it  be  called,  it  is  not  less 
evident  that  the  expenses  of  one  year  can  be  defrayed  only  out 
of  the  actual  receipts  of  th«  same  year.  Thus  that  [lart  of  tbv 
nominal  revenue  of  1795  which  is  not  paid  in  the  Treasury 
during  that  year,  which  consists  of  bonds  payable  in  1796,  con- 
stitutes, in  fact,  the  actual  revenue,  not  of  1795,  but  of  1796. 
It  cannot  be  applied  to  pay  any  part  of  the  expenses  of  1796; 
it  cannot  be  applied  to  repay  the  anticipations  made  in  1795 
is  barely  sufficient  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  1796;  i 
the  revenue  of  1796.  Whenever  a  permanent  expense  is  ii 
curred,  bt^inning  with  the  first  of  January  of  one  year,  if 
revenue  appropriated  to  discharge  the  same  does  not  becoi 
productive,  does  not  bring  money  to  the  Treasury  till  the  foUofl*? 
ing  year,  a  debt  equal  to  the  expense  of  that  object  for  one  year 
must  be  incurred;  and  it  never  can  be  discliarged  out  of  tliat 
revenue  till  af^er  the  expense  itself  has  ceased.  Thus,  if  an  in- 
dividual, in  the  year  1795^  increases  his  revenue  by  an 
of  one  hundred  pouuds,  but  payable  only  from  the  year 
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and  chooses  at  the  same  time  to  increase  his  expense  to  the  same 
amount  from  the  beginning  of  1795^  he  most  necessarily  incur 
a  debt  of  one  hundred  pounds,  which  debt,  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinues the  same  expense,  never  can  be  paid  out  of  the  annuity. 

Should  a  self-evident  truth  have  required  additional  proof, 
this  received  one  during  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Antici- 
pations had  been  obtained  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
to  the  amount  of  3,800,000  dollars.  The  bank — and  this  may 
serve  as  a  lesson  to  the  friends  of  anticipations — requested  that 
the  whole  should  be  paid  to  them  during  the  year  1796.  The 
money  was  due ;  they  had  a  right  to  ask  for  it ;  they  stood  in 
need  of  it.  Although  the  demand  of  the  whole  amount  at  once 
was  unexpected,  and  was  made  at  a  time  when  it  was  well 
known  that  government  could  neither  l)orrow  the  money  in 
Europe  nor  raise  it  at  once  by  taxes,  yet  it  was  necessary  to  pay 
it  or  to  proclaim  our  inability.  An  assignment  on  that  nomi- 
nal revenue  of  1795,  which  is  represented  as  a  debt  due  to  gov- 
ernment, would  not  do.  That  revenue,  receivable  in  1796,  must 
pay  the  expenses  of  that  year.  The  Legislature,  in  order  not  to 
be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith,  in  order  to  discharge  the  anticipa- 
tions, were  obliged  not  only  to  create  a  six  per  cent,  stock  irre- 
deemable for  twenty-four  years,  but  to  direct  that  one-half  of 
that  stock,  and  the  whole  of  the  shares  held  by  the  United 
States  in  the  bank,  should  be  sold  at  whatever  price  could  be 
obtained. 

Again;  the  idea  that  the  bonds  due  by  the  importers  are  a 
credit  in  favor  of  the  public,  to  be  set  off  against  any  debt  that 
may  have  been  incurred  by  government,  will,  upon  investigation, 
prove  to  be  groundless.  The  debts  due  by  the  United  States  are 
due  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  can  be  discharged 
only  out  of  the  purse  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  To 
^hom  are  the  bonds  given  by  importers  due?  To  the  United 
States,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  True,  and  thence  it 
^3  inferred  that  they  should  be  deducted  from  the  debt  due  by 
them.  But  by  whom  are  those  bonds  due?  By  the  importers? 
^0;  they  are  due  by  the  consumers,  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  and  until  those  consumers,  until  the  people  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  discharged  them,  shall  actually  have  paid  the 
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amount  of  the  duty  to  tlie  importer  and  enabled  him  to  pay  the 
amount  of  liis  bond  iu  the  Treasury;  until,  in  a  word,  tlie  moneys 
are  paid  either  to  the  collectors  or  to  the  Treasury,  no  part  of 
tlie  debt  due  by  the  jteople  of  the  Unitetl  Statoi  oun  be  coobidered 
as  discbai^ed.  H 

The  account  stands  thus:  ^M 


80,000,000 
5,000,000 
85,000,000 


L 


The  p."op!e  of  the  United  States  Dr. 
let.  The  amount  uf  the  debt  of  the  Union,  say 
dollars     ........ 

2d.  Tlie  duties  tliey  owe  to  government 


Cr.  By  the  bonds  due  to  government,  dollars         .       5,000,000 
The  balance  due  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 

is  still 80,000.000 

85^000.000 

The  only  credit  to  be  given  is  that  part  of  the  duties  which, 
although  not  yet  in  the  Treasury,  has  actually  been  puid  by  the 
people  to  the  collectors.  This  sura  cannot  be  taken  under  con- 
sideration when  speaking  merely  of  receipts  and  expeutlitures, 
but  shall  l>e  credited  when  a  calculation  is  made  of  the  debts  of 
the  United  States. 

From  these  considerations,  it  follows  that  the  duties  accrued 
but  not  yet  due  to  government  are  only  a  nominal  account, 
ascertaining  the  amount  and  securing  the  payment  of  the  moneys 
which  shall  actually  be  paid  hereafter  by  the  people;  that  any 
expense  incurred  in  one  year  beyond  the  actual  recei])ts  of  that 
year  must  necessarily  be  supplied  by  loans,  and  that  the  increase 
of  debt  thereby  caused  is  not  less  real  whether  tliose  loans  are 
obtainal  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  whether  they  go  by  the 
name  of  funded  debt  or  of  anticipations.  To  conclude  iu  the 
words  of  a  justly  celebrated  writer,  "  In  Great  Britain  the  annual 
land  and  malt  taxes  are  regularly  anticipated  every  year.  .  .  , 
The  Bank  of  England  generally  advances,  at  an  interest  which 
since  the  revolution  has  varied  from  eight  to  three  per  cent,,  i 
sums  for  which  those  taxes  are  granted.  .  .  .  The  only  consider 
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able  branch  of  the  public  revenue  which  yet  remains  unmortgaged 
is  thus  regularly  spent  before  it  comes  in.  Like  an  improvident 
spendthrifl^  whose  pressing  occasions  will  not  allow  him  to  wait 
for  the  regular  payment  of  his  revenue,  the  state  is  in  the  con- 
stant practice  of  borrowing  of  its  own  factors  and  agents,  and  of 
paying  interest  for  the  use  of  its  own  money." 

Smithes  Wealth  of  Nations^  Book  v.  Chap.  3d. 


OP   APPROPRIATIONS. 

It  is  declared  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
"  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law."     Two  things  constitute 
the  appropriation :  1st,  the  sum  of  money  fixed  for  a  certain 
expenditure ;  2d,  the  fund  out  of  which  the  money  is  to  be  paid. 
The  executive  officers  can  neither  change  the  appropriation  by 
applying  money  to  an  expense  (although  the  object  of  that  ex- 
pense should  have  been  authorized  by  law)  for  which  no  appro- 
priation has  been  made,  nor  spend  upon  an  authorized  object  of 
expense  more  than  the  sum  appropriated,  nor  even  that  sum, 
unless  the  fund  out  of  which  it  is  payable  is  productive  to  that 
amount.     Funds  are  classed  and  distinguished  in  relation  either 
to  receipts  or  to  expenditures. 

The  general  receipts  of  the  United  States  have  been  divided 
into  two  classes :  the  moneys  obtained  upon  loan  in  Holland, 
commonly  denominated  the  foreign  fund,  and  the  moneys  ob- 
tained in  America,  whether  arising  from  taxes  or  loans,  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  domestic  fund.  The  statements  No.  XII. 
and  XIII.  are  an  abstract  of  the  yearly  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments already  contained  in  the  statement  No.  X.,  but  distinguish- 
^^i  them,  under  each  of  those  two  funds,  from  the  establishment 
^f  the  present  government  to  the  1st  of  January,  1796.  The 
^^reign  fund  was  exclusively  appropriated  to  pay,  1st,  the  in- 
^restdue  on  the  foreign  debt  before  the  year  1791 ;  2d,  the  in- 
stalment of  tlie  principal  of  the  foreign  debt  and  of  the  loan 
^ntracted  in  order  to  pay  for  the  bank  stock  of  the  United 
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States  as  the  »aid  instaliiieniA  became  due ;  3d,  the  principal  and 
interest  of  a  debt  due  to  certain  foreign  officers;  and,  4th!y,  cer- 
tain purchases  of  the  domestic  debt  made  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  sinking  fund.'  The  domestic  fund  was  appropriated  to 
discharge  the  interest  due  on  the  public  debt  after  the  year  1700, 
the  current  expenditures,  the  domestic  loans  obtained  in  antici- 
pation of  the  revenues,  certain  unfunded  debts  contracted  under 
the  late  government,  and  part  of  the  purchases  of  domestic  debt 
made  by  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund. 

It  appears  by  the  statement  that  on  tlie  last  day  of  December, 
1792,  there  was  a  balance  in  favor  of  tlie  foreign  fund  of  dollars 
3,453,y92y{|-5 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  moneys  received  from  foreign 
loans  to  that  day  exceeded,  by  that  sum,  the  expenses  for  which 
they  were  exclusively  appropriated.  On  the  same  day  there 
was  a  balance  against  the  domestic  fund  of  dollars  856,308-i^|^ ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  expenses,  to  the  discharge  of  which  this 
fund  was  appropriated,  had  exceeilcd,  by  that  sum,  the  actual 
receipts  arising  from  the  revenues,  which  constituted  that  fund. 
The  balance  of  dollars  3,453,992yfi[  in  favor  of  the  foreign 
fund  coDsiste<I  of  the  following  items:  Ist,  dollars  \,$li,2iid~^^ 
yet  unexpended  and  in  the  hands  of  our  Itankera  in  Holland; 
2d,  dollars  7SS,m-^^  also  unexpended,  but  in  America,  and 
coDstituling  the  whole  balance  of  cash  in  the  Treasury  on  that 
day;  and,  3dly,  dollars  856,308,^^^  applied  to  cover  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  domestic  fund ;  that  is  to  say,  that  not  only  the 
whole  of  the  moneys  in  hand,  whether  in  Holland  or  in  the 
Treasury,  arose  from  foreign  loans,  but  ihat  more  than  850,000 
dollars,  arising  from  the  same  source,  had  lieen  actually  expended 
and  applied  to  dischai^e  a  class  of  espendilures  for  which  they 
were  not  appropriated.  It  was  this  transaction  which  gave  rise 
to  the  following  motion,  mode  in  the  House  of  Representatives 


'The  denomination   of  "ginking  fund"  reUtei  to  cspp&diturc*.     The 

domwtic  and  foreign  funds  comprehend  all  Iha  receipts.  The  linking  fund 
is  the  aggrcgnto  of  certain  moneys  arleing  from  both  the  domeilic  and  for- 
eign funds  upprdpriated  to  the  redemption  of  certain  parti  of  iho  public 
debt,  under  Ihs  dirMtlon  of  the  Viue- President,  Chief  Juatice,  SecrclKrf 
Of  Slate,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Attorney-General,  who  are  called 
the  oommluioner*  of  that  fund . 
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in  February,  1793,  viz.:  " Besolvedy  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  violated  the  law  passed  the  4th  of  August,  1790, 
making  appropriations  of  certain  moneys  authorized  to  be  bor- 
rowed by  the  same  law,  in  the  following  particulars,  to  wit : 
Ist,  by  applying  a  certain  portion  of  the  principal  borrowed  to 
the  payment  of  the  interest  falling  due  upon  that  principal, 
which  was  not  authorized  by  that  or  any  other  law,  &c"  Al- 
though it  is  now  demonstrated  by  the  oi&cial  statements  (from 
which  the  statements  No.  XII.  and  XIII.  are  abstracted)  that 
that  resolution  was  strictly  and  literally  true,  it  was  at  that  time 
n^atived  by  a  large  majority. 

That  transaction,  however,  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  rather  a 
want  of  form  than  a  substantial  violation  of  the  appropriation 
law,  and  arose  from  this  circumstance.  It  has  been  mentioned 
that  a  part  of  the  domestic  fund,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  foreign 
fund,  was  appropriated  to  the  making  certain  purchases  of  the 
domestic  debt,  and  together  constituted  the  sinking  fund.  The 
part  of  the  domestic  fund  appropriated  for  that  purpose  con- 
sisted of  the  surplus  of  the  nominal  revenue  arising  from  duties 
on  imports  and  tonnage,  to 'the  end  of  the  year  1790,  beyond 
the  specific  appropriations  charged  to  the  same.  But  as  that 
surplus  consisted  almost  entirely  of  that  part  of  the  nominal 
revenue  of  1790,  which  was  payable  only  in  1791  and  1792, 
which  constituted  in  fact  a  part  of  the  receipt  or  actual  revenue 
of  those  years,  and  was  necessary  to  discharge  the  expenses  and 
especially  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  payable  in  1791  (since 
a  jiart  of  the  nominal  revenue  of  1791,  being  receivable  only  in 
1792,  could  not  be  applied  to  discharge  the  expenses  of  1791), 
it  was  enacted  by  a  law  that  "  such  reservations  should  be  made 
of  the  said  surplus  as  might  b6  necessary  to  make  good  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  payable  in  1791,  in  case  of  deficiency  in  the 
amount  of  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury  during  that  year  on 
account  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage  accruing  after  the  year 
1790."  Thus  that  surplus,  which  was  found  to  consist  of  dollars 
l,374,656-^(^,  was  applicable  either  to  purchases  of  the  debt  or 
to  payment  of  the  interest  due  in  1791.  But  the  foreign  fund, 
a  part  of  which  might  be  united  to  the  said  surplus  in  constituting 
the  sinking  fund,  was  in  no  case  to  be  united  or  substituted  to 
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that  surplus  in  the  other  application  to  which  this  was  liable, 
viz.,  the  payment  of  interest  due  in  1791.  The  contingency 
foreseen  by  the  Act  of  Congress  took  place ;  the  receipts  during 
1791  on  account  of  the  duties  accruing  that  year  were  not  suffi* 
cient  to  discharge  the  current  expenses  and  the  interest  payable 
that  year,  and  a  part  of  the  surplus  above  mentioned  became 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  was  applied  to  that  object  to  a 
certain  amount  But  no  more  than  dollars  416,88&|^  of  that 
surplus  were  employed  in  that  manner,  the  remaining  dollars 
957,770-^^  having  been  applied  to  the  sinking  fund,  to  purchases 
of  the  domestic  debt.  The  deficiency  of  dollars  856,308-]^  in 
the  domestic  fund  which  arose,  in  the  year  1792,  from  that  cause, 
was  supplied  by  borrowing  the  same  from  the  foreign  fund. 
The  surplus  of  revenue  of  1790  which  was  applicable,  either  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  or  to  purchases  of  the  princi- 
pal, was  applied  to  this  last  purpose,  and  the  foreign  fund,  which 
was  solely  applicable  to  redeem  only  the  principal,  was  applied 
to  pay  the  interest.  Although  the  word  ^'  applied"  is  used,  it 
must  be  observed  that  so  far  as  the  moneys  arising  from  foreign 
loans  and  from  the  said  surplus  were  at  the  same  time  in  the 
Treasury,  as  they  were  not  kept  apart,  but  constituted  an  aggre- 
gate mass,  any  application  of  those  moneys  might  have  been 
carried  to  the  account  of  either  of  the  two  funds,  and  that  the 
illegality  of  the  act  did  not  there  consist  in  expending  the  moneys 
wrongfully,  but  in  carrying  the  expenditure  to  a  wrong  account 
It  appears,  however,  that  some  part  of  the  application  of  the 
surplus  of  1790  to  the  sinking  fund  was  not  merely  a  matter  of 
account,  but  an  actual  exi)enditure ;  for  350,000  dollars  had 
actually  been  vested  in  the  sinking  fund  before  any  moneys 
arising  from  foreign  loans  had  been  received  in  the  Treasury. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  transaction  was  illegal,  but  no  otherwise 
criminal  than  as  it  was  illegal.  If  there  was  any  blame  due  for 
having  b^un  the  purchases  of  public  debt  before  moneys  had 
been  drawn  from  Holland,  and  when,  therefore,  they  must  be 
paid  out  of  moneys  which,  it  was  well  known,  were  Mranting 
for  another  purpose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  result  of  the  pur- 
chases made  at  that  period  was  useful  by  accelerating  the  raising 
of  the  price  of  stock  to  its  nominal  value. 
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From  the  end  of  the  year  1792  to  the  end  of  the  year  1795, 
altliongh  the  gross  amount  of  receipts  has  fallen  short  of  the 
gross  amoant  of  expenses,  yet  as  the  deficiency  has  been  supplied 
by  anticipations,  by  domestic  loans,  which  make  part  of  the 
domestic  fund,  this  fund  has  been  enabled  by  degrees  to  repay 
the  foreign  fund ;  but  even  to  the  first  of  January,  1796,  almost 
the  whole  of  the  moneys  in  hand,  stated  as  balance  of  cash  in 
the  Treasury,  has  consisted  of  moneys  belonging  to  this  last- 
mentioned  fund  and  arising  from  foreign  loans. 

(Considering  the  funds  in  relation  to  the  expenditures,  they 
may  at  present  be  viewed  as  being  three  in  number, — the  sink- 
ing, the  surplus,  and  the  general  fund. 

The  sinking  fund  till  the  month  of  March,  1795,  consisted 
of,  Istly,  the  surplus  of  the  revenue  of  1790,  of  which  dollars 
957,770^^  have  actually  been  received  by  the  commissioners. 

2dly.  Part  of  the  moneys  arising  from  foreign  loans,  of  which 
dollars  434,901-^y^  have  actually  been  received  by  the  com- 
missioners. 

3dly.  The  interest  payable  on  the  different  species  of  stock 
purchased  by  the  commissioners,  which  is  still  paid  to  them, 
and  by  them  was,  till  March,  1795,  applied  to  new  purchases. 

4thly.  The  interest  upon  any  species  of  domestic  debt  which, 
through  any  means  whatever,  had  been  discharged  by  the  United 
States. 

The  two  principal  items  under  this  head  are,  1st,  the  debt 
heretofore  due  to  foreign  oflScers,  which  has  been  partly  dis- 
charged out  of  the  moneys  arising  from  foreign  loans,  and  the 
balance  of  which  is  cormderedns  being  already  paid,  the  moneys 
now  in  the  Treasury  which  arise  from  foreign  loans  being  appro- 
priated for  its  payment;  and,  2d,  the  certificates  of  domestic  debt 
paid  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  tract  of  land  (situate  on 
the  Lake  Erie,  including  Presquisle,  and  commonly  called  "the 
Triangle")  purchased  by  that  State  from  the  United  States,  under 
the  late  government.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  ofl&cial  state- 
ments how  a  sum  of  dollars  34,753^^,  which,  in  addition  to 
these  two  last  items,  is  also  vested  in  the  sinking  fund,  has  been 
redeemed.  It  is,  however,  presumable  that  a  part  may  have  been 
paid  by  some  individuals  in  discharge  of  old  debts,  and  that  a 
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part,  being  oomraiitation  for  half-pay  granted  to  the  officers  of 
tlie  late  armr,  has  been  retnrned  by  them  in  order  to  become 
entitled  to  a  |)ensIon. 

Tiie  general  view  of  the  receipts,  purchases,  and  situation  of 
that  sinking  fund  to  that  epoch  are  exhibited  in  the  statement 
No.  XI.  The  interest  iiayable  yearly  to  the  (^mmissioners  from 
all  thiise  sources  amounted,  l)efore  the  Ist  of  January,  1796,  to 
dollars  88,242^,  and  after  the  year  1800  will  amount  to 
dollars  143,995^,)^ 

By  an  Act  passed  the  3d  of  March,  1795,  ail  payments  of  the 
prinei)ul  of  any  part  of  the  public  debt  are  to  be  made  by  the 
flinking  fund;  there  have  l)een  vested  in  the  commissioners  of 
the  same,  in  addition  to  tlie  interest  already  jHiyabte  to  lliem : 

Firstly,  the  excess  of  ihe  dividends  accruing  on  the  bunk 
stock  belonging  to  the  United  States,  over  the  interest  annually 
Iiayable  on  any  [art  remaining  uni>nid,  of  the  loan  of  2,000,000 
dollars  contracted  for  the  purpose  of  jMying  the  purchase-raon^ 
of  the  Huid  bank  stock;  secondly,  so  much  of  the  duties  on 
tounage,  imports,  and  spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States 
as,  together  with  the  dividends  aforesaid  and  the  interest  pay- 
able to  the  commissioners  on  the  princi^ial  of  the  public  debt 
already  redeemed,  or  which  shall  be  hereafter  reimbursed,  will 
be  sufficient  to  reimburse  yearly  so  much  as  may  be  rightfully 
reimbursed  on  the  principal  of  that  part  of  the  domestic  debt 
which  l)ears  an  interest  of  six  per  wnl.,  excluding  that  part 
which  fehall  stand  to  the  credit  of  the  commissioners;'  thinlly, 
all  moneys  rei'eived  on  accuuut  of  debts  due  to  the  United  Slates 
by  reason  of  any  matter  prior  to  their  present  Constitution; 
fourthly,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  lands  belonging  to 
the  United  States;  fifthly,  all  surpluses  of  the  revenues  of  the 
United  States  remaining  at  the  end  of  any  calendar  year  be- 
yond the  amount  of  appropriations  charged  on  the  same,  aad 
not  otherwise  appropriated  during  the  session  of  Congress  next 
thereafter. 

The  sums  vested  under  the  two  first  heads  are  of  course  ap- 


'  The  bilancot  duo  lo  cerUin  StaWi  wer«  kIio  excepted  by  that  Act,  b\it 
the  exception  taken  >w*j  by  tn  Act  of  April,  17S6. 
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propriated  to  the  redemption  of  the  six  per  cent,  and  deferred 
stocks,  which  thereby  are  converted  from  a  perpetual  six  per 
cent,  annuity  into  an  eight  per  cent,  annuity  for  twenty-three 
years  or  thereabout  ;^  the  other  sums  to  the  reimbursement  of  all 
the  other  debts  of  the  Union;  and  the  whole  of  the  said  moneys 
or  funds  is  vested  in  the  commissioners  until  the  final  redemption 
of  the  whole  of  the  public  debt,  the  three  per  cent,  stock  excepted, 
be  completed. 

The  general  fund,  which  embraces  all  the  revenues,  except 
such  sums  as  are  specifically  appropriated  to  the  sinking  fund, 
is  charged  with  all  expenses  other  than  those  relating  to  the 
payment  of  the  principal  of  any  part  of  the  public  debt. 

Whenever,  at  the  end  of  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  any  specific  appropriation  shall  have 
been  made,  it  shall  happen  that  the  sum  thus  appropriated  is 
larger  than  the  sum  actually  expended  for  that  object,  the  excess 
(except  when  the  appropriation  is  for  payment  of  interest  or 
principal  of  the  public  debt)  is,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  passed  in 
March,  1795,  to  be  carried  to  a  new  account,  to  be  denominated 
*'  the  surplus  fund.'*  Although  the  appropriations  may  exceed 
the  expenses,  and  the  differences  or  excesses  may  thus  be  carried 
to  the  account  of  that  fund,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  merely 
nominal  so  long  as  the  expenses  shall  exceed  the  receipts. 

The  general  fund  is  in  fact  subdivided  into  as  many  distinct 
funds  or  accounts  as  there  are  specific  appropriations.  A  detail 
of  these,  which  presents  a  number  of  balances  of  unsatisfied 
appropriations,  would  be  useless.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that  the  appropriations  relative  to  the  payment  of  interest  on 
public  debt  are  permanent,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  altered  with- 
out an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  those  which  relate  to  the 
civil  list  and  military  establishment  are  made  from  year  to  year, 
and  require,  therefore,  once  a  year  the  consent  of  every  branch 
of  the  Legislature  to  be  renewed.  This  is  the  defensive  control 
retained  by  each  branch,  and  which  may,  at  all  times,  enable 


'  The  exact  term  which  the  annuity  is  to  last  is  not  precisely  ascertained  ; 
it  being  doubtful  whether  the  payment  and  extinction  of  the  principal  can 
be  calculated  on  the  principle  of  a  quarter-yearly  payable  annuity. 


either  to  check,  by  that  jjower  over  the  purse,  any 
encroachment  or  attempt  to  encroach  of  any  of  the  others. 
There  Is  nothing,  however,  in  the  Constitution  whicii  prevents 
Congress  from  making  permanent  appropriations  in  relation  to 
the  civil  list;  bnt,  in  order  to  gnard  againi^t  any  possible  danger 
from  a  standing  army,  it  is  expressly  provided  by  that  Constitu- 
tion that  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for> 
longer  term  than  two  years. 

The  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  the  military  establisb-l 
ment  have  been  sulidivided  into  a  number  of  separate  beads, 
making  specific  and  distinct  appropriations  for  the  pay  of  the 
army,  for  it^  subsistence,  for  clothing,  for  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment, for  the  quartermaster  department,  for  the  Indian  depart- 
ment, for  the  defensive  protection  of  the  frunliers,  and  for  the 
several  other  beaib  of  service ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the 
moneys  thus  distinctly  appropriated  were  respectively  applied 
to  the  specific  objects  for  which  they  were  appropriated.  It, 
however,  appears,  by  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  May,  1796,  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  ex]ienditiire3 
for  the  military  department  are  found  by  exjterlence  to  be  unsus- 
ceptible of  that  particular  <)istribution  which  is  observed  in  the 
Issues  of  moneys  appropriated  for  other  objects ;  and  that  appro- 
priations for  military  purposes  ought  to  be  considered  as  general 
grants  of  sucli  sums  as  the  public  service  Is  found  to  require,  to 
be  issued  according  to  exigeiicies  and  ap])]Ied  and  accounted  for 
pursuant  to  law. 

It  would  seem  that  if  tliose  appropriations  are  considered  by 
the  Treasury  Department  as  general,  of  which  grants,  to  be 
issued  according  to  exigencies,  that  or  some  other  ejcecutive  de- 
partment is  to  judge,  and  if,  therefore,  the  moneys  specltiunlly 
appropriated  to  one  head  of  servi(«  are  applied  to  another  head, 
tliey  are  not  applied  and  accounted  for  pursuant,  but  contrary,  to 
law.  Snch  a  mode  is  undoubtedly  liable  to  great  abuses ;  It  de- 
ceives the  Legislature,  who,  when  appropriating  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  defensive  protection  of  the  frontiers, 
did  not  think  that  the  Treasury  would  assume  a  power  to  apply 
them  to  the  quartermaster  or  any  other  deparlmenL  It  deprives 
the  Legislature  from  any  control,  not  only  over  the  distribution 
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of  the  moneys  amongst  the  several  heads  of  service,  bat  even 
over  the  total  sum  to  be  expended.  For  the  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars  appropriated  for  the  annual  support  of  six  thousand 
men,  the  nominal  establishment,  may  lie  s[)eiit  in  the  same  time, 
aiMl  in  fa«t  lias  actually  been  expended  within  fourteen  months 
for  the  3500  men  who  constituted  the  effective  establishment. 
Tlie  same  abuse  has,  for  a  considerable  time,  prevailed  In  Eng- 
land, where  it  has,  at  several  periods,  been  taken  notice  of,  and 
did  lately  produce  a  motion  of  impeachment  against  the  Ministers, 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Legislature  to  fore- 
see, in  all  its  details,  the  necessarj'  application  of  moneys,  and  a 
reasonable  discretion  should  be  allowed  to  the  proper  executive 
department.  The  most  proper  way  would  [lerhaps  be  not  to 
enter  into  so  many  details,  not  to  make  s|)ecific  appropriations  for 
every  distinct  head  of  service,  but  to  divide  the  general  appro- 
priation tinder  a  few  general  heads  only,  allowing  thereby  a 
sufficient  latitude  to  the  executive  officers  of  government,  but 
confining  tlieni  strictly,  in  the  expenditure  under  each  of  those 
general  heads,  to  the  sum  appropriated  by  law. 

Another  irregularity  has  once  taken  place  upon  an  extraordi- 
nary occasion.  Although  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
was  authorized  to  call  out  the  militia  in  order  to  suppress  in- 
eurrecCiona,  no  moneys  were  appropriated  for  that  service,  Wlien 
the  western  insurrection  took  place,  until  Congress  had  covered 
the  expenditures  of  the  expedition  by  an  appropriation  made 
only  on  the  31st  of  December,  1794,  the  exjwnses  were  defrayed 
out  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  the  military  establishment. 
Yet  even  the  principle  by  which  the  specific  appropriations  for 
the  several  objects  of  the  military  establishment  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  general  grant  for  the  whole  could  not  authorize  the 
application  of  a  part  of  that  grant  to  the  exi>enses  of  that  ex- 
pedition. No  farther  discretion  has  been  claimed  by  virtue  of 
that  principle  than  that  of  indistinctly  applying  the  whole  sum 
appropriated  by  law  to  any  of  the  objects  enumerated  and  speci- 
fied under  distinct  heads  in  the  law  itself.  But,  us  the  militia 
called  out  to  suppress  an  insurrection  make  no  part  of  the 
military  establishment,  the  expenses  attending  such  a  call  were 
not  amongst  the  various  objects  enumerated  in  the  law  making 
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appropriations  for  the  military  establishment;  the  oaly  item 
applicable  to  mililia  being  expressly  confined  to  the  defensive 
jirotectioQ  of  the  frontiers.  The  moneys  drawn  from  the  Ti 
ury  on  that  occasion  were  paid  out  of  a  fund  appropriated 
other  and  distinct  purpodes  ;  they  were  not  drawn  agreeable 
the  Constitution,  in  consequence  of  any  appropriation  made  by 
law.  It  might  be  a  defect  in  the  law  authorizing  tlie  expense 
not  to  have  provided  the  means ;  but  that  defect  should  liave 
been  remedied  by  the  only  competent  authority,  by  convening 
Congress.  The  ueceasity  of  the  measure  may  in  the  mind  of 
the  Executive  have  superseded  every  otlier  consideration.  Tbe 
jwputarity  of  the  trau^ction  may  have  tlirown  a  veil  over  U| 
Illegality.  But  it  slutuld  by  no  means  be  drawu  liereafter  as 
preL-edcnt. 


Of  Oie  Pranmt  Expcnaa  of  the  United  Slofca, 

The  estimate  Xo.  XIV.  exhibits  the  probable  receipts  anct! 
expenditures  of  the  United  States  for  tlie  year  1796.  The 
nx-eipts  arising  from  other  sources  than  loans,  and  amounting 
to  dollars  6,398,242t^,  differ  from  the  estimate  of  the  perma- 
nent revenues  of  the  Union  given  in  the  preceding  section,  and 
there  rated  at  6,370,000  dollars,  because,  1st,  the  Internal  duties 
are  rated  in  the  estimate  of  permanent  revenues  at  410,000 
dollars,  on  account  of  a  sup|)oeed  Increase,  which,  however,  will 
be  but  partly  felt  during  tlie  present  year;  and  they  are  there- 
fore rated  at  only  350,000  dollars  in  the  estimate  No.  XIV. ; 
and,  2dly,  to  the  receipts  of  the  present  year  are  added  dollars 
88,242]^,  being  the  interest  now  payable  to  the  commissiouera 
of  the  sinking  fund  upon  tliat  part  of  the  domestic  debt  here- 
tofore redeemed;  this  interest  constitutes  in  reality  no  part  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Union,  being  only  a  diminution  of  ex- 
penditure; but  it  must  be  added  to  the  receipts,  the  interest 
{tayable  on  the  domestic  debt  being,  in  the  estimate  of  expendi- 
tures, tulculated  as  If  no  part  hat!  yet  been  redeemed. 

The  expenditures  are  calf^ulated  upon  the  appropriations  made 
by  Congress  during  the  Lust  session,  with  tlie  addition  of  a 
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balance  remaining  unexpended  for  fortifications  from  last  year, 
and  which  will  probably  be  expended  during  the  course  of 
1796.  They  amount  (exclusively  of  the  five  millions  of  dollars 
which  fall  due  this  year  upon  the  domestic  loans  and  the  debt 
due  in  Holland^  and  which  are  provided  for  by  a  new  loan  to 
the  same  amount)  to  dollars  7^069,31 23-^,  leaving  a  deficiency 
of  dollars  671^0693^  to  be  supplied  by  new  anticipations.  It 
must  be  observed  that  in  those  expenditures  is  included  the 
payment  to  be  made  in  part  of  the  principal  of  the  six  per  cent. 
Btocky  and  amounting  to  dollars  640,733^^.  Whence  it  results 
that  the  public  debt  will  not  probably  increase  much  during  the 
year  1796;  the  only  material  changes  which  will  take  place 
being  to  substitute  a  debt  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  irredeem- 
able for  a  number  of  years,  to  a  debt  of  the  same  amount,  but 
consisting  of  anticipations  and  instalments  now  due,  and  to  con- 
tract a  new  debt  of  about  700,000  dollars,  whilst  an  old  one 
(being  part  of  the  six  per  cent,  stock)  to  nearly  the  same  amount 
shall  be  paid  off. 

As  the  estimate  No.  XIV.  contains  several  extraordinary 
expenses  applicable  to  the  year  1796,  the  following  is  added  as 
being  nearly  the  amount  of  the  permanent  expenses  of  the 
Union  on  their  present  scale : 

1st.  Civil  list Dollars       460,000 

2d.    Annuities,  grants,  and  military  pensions     .        120,000 
3d.    Military  establishment,  viz. : 

Army,  including  fortifications    .         .         .     1,150,000 
Naval  armament;   the  annual  expense  of 
pay  and  subsistence  of  the  officers  and 
seamen  of  three  frigates  is  estimated  by 
the  Secretary  at  War  at  226,000  dollars, 
and  including  repairs,  ammunition,  ex- 
traordinaries,  cannot  be  rated  under         .        300,000 
4th.  Indian  department,  including  annuities  pay- 
able to  several  tribes,  charges  of  trade,  treaties 

and  presents 100,000 

5th.  Intercourse  with  foreign  nations ;  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  for  the  year  1796  are  dollars 
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60,000,  and  the  permanent  ex|>eudUure,  in-         DolJs. 
eluding  tliat  relating  to  the  Barbary  power*, 

may  be  rated  at 100,000 

6th.  Sundries,  viz. :  Mint  establishment,  40,000 
dollars;  IJght-houmes,  30,000;  miacellnueous 
and  contingent,  50,000  ....        1'20,000 

7tli.  Interest  and  charges  on  the  iHihlicdebt,  viz. : 
Interest  and  diai^es  on  for- 
eign debt       .         .         .        543,441 
Ditto  on  funded  and   nn- 
fundtsl     domestic     debt, 
including  the  annual  re- 
imbursement of  the  six 
per  cent,  stock        .        .    3,082,696^^ 
Ditto  on  the  new  loon  of 

five  millions  of  dollars  .        300,000 
Ditto  on  1,600,000  dollars 
remaining  unpaid  on  the 
loans  due  to  the  banks    .  96,000 

Ditto  on  700,000  dollars  to 
be  anticipated  in  1796 
and  1797       .         .         .  4-2,000 

Making  for  the  whole  amount  of  interest 

and  cliarges  on  public  debts  .  .  .     4,051,006-^ 

The  whole  permanent  exjwnse  appears,  therefore, 

to  be Dollars     6,401,C 

From  which  deducting  the  interest  now  payable 

to  the  sinking  fund,  viz-        ....  88,242^ 
Leaves  for  the  true  amount  of  permanent  ex- 
penses           Dollars     6,31 2,763,^^ " 


The  permanent  revenue  has  in  the  preceding  section  been 
raletl  at  6,370,000  dollars  (after  paying  tlie  bounties  to  the 
fisheries),  and  exceeds  tlie  above  estimate  of  permanent  ex- 
penditure by  a  sum  of  about  60,000  dollars.  But  the  expenses 
of  the  year  1797  will  be  greater  than  the  estimate  by  a  sum  of 
80,000  dollars,  being  a  premium  which  falls  due  that  year  on 
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the  Dutch  debt;  and  from  and  after  the  year  1800  the  expenses 
will  be  increased  by  the  annuity  of  eight  per  cent.,  payable  from 
that  period  upon  the  deferred  stock. 

That  annuity  (including  in  the  amount  of  deferred  stock  the 
unfunded  as  well  as  the  funded  part  of  the  debt),  after  deduct- 
ing dollars  55,753^^,  the  interest  payable  on  that  part  of  the 
deferred  stock  heretofore  redeemed  and  vested  in  the  sinking 
fund,  amounts  to  dollars  1,116,878^[^.  From  whence  it  re- 
sults that  from  and  after  the  year  1800  there  will  be  an  addi- 
tional annual  expense  of  more  than  eleven  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  which  must  be  provided  for  by  additional  revenues. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  sum  of  50,000  dollars,  set 
down  in  the  above  estimate  for  contingencies,  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  any  of  those  extraordinary  expenses  which 
unforeseen  circumstances  may  occasion,  and  which  in  some  shape 
or  other  have  taken  place  every  year  under  the  present  govern- 
ment. It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  a  sum  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  those  contingencies  may,  by  economy  and  reductions, 
be  in  future  saved  upon  the  naval  and  military  establishments. 


SECTION   III. 

OF  THE  DEBTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  State  of  the  Debt 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  United  States,  till  the  year  1781,  they  were  united  by  no 
other  tie  than  common  danger,  and  the  authority  of  Congress 
had  no  other  foundation  than  common  consent.  Yet  this  body, 
8upporte<l  only  by  common  opinion,  proclaimed  the  independ- 
ence, levied  armies,  borrowed  moneys,  and  carried  on  the  war. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation,  adopted  in  1781,  did  not  give 
them  any  efficient  power;  for  although  they  were  authorized 
by  that  instrument  to  make  requisitions  of  money  from  the 
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several  States,  yet  they  were  not  vested  with  any  coercive  power 
to  raise  money  either  from  delinquent  States  or  from  indi- 
viduala.  How  Far  the  United  States,  had  tltey  even  had  a 
government  dothed  with  sufficient  autliority,  might  liave  bees 
able  to  carry  on  the  war  without  contracting  a  debt  is  a  matt^ 
of  doubt.  Fur  not  only  tliey  must  recur  to  extraordinary  re- 
sources in  order  to  oppose  the  formidable  enemy  they  had  to 
encounter,  hut  it  is  well  kn9wn  that  the  b^inning  of  a  revolu- 
tion was  a  most  unfavorable  moment  to  raise  any  considerable 
taxes.  The  exjienscs  of  tlie  war  were  defrayed  by  paper  money, 
by  advances  made  by  the  several  States,  and  by  loans  contracted 
by  Congress. 

The  i)a|ier  money  was  issued  by  Congress  for  the  purpose 
either  of  disuharging  contracts  or  of  purchasing  supplies.  When 
issued  for  the  last  purpose,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  buy 
more  tlinn  it  was  worth.  But  whenever  it  was  issued  in  order 
to  pay  dclits  contracted  before,  and  had  depreciated  in  its  value 
from  the  time  when  the  contract  was  entered  into,  the  difference 
was  lost  by  the  creditor  and  gained  by  the  Union.  In  the  case, 
however,  of  the  pay  of  the  army,  the  several  States,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Congress,  made  up  the  difference  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  acconliiig  to  a  certain  scale  of  depreciation. 
This  army  depreciation,  therefore,  whether  actually  paid  by  the 
States,  or  wliether,  as  was  mostly  the  cai^e,  discharged  only  by 
creating  a  stock  bearing  interest,  was  amongst  the  advances 
made  I)y  the  several  States.  The  whole  of  the  paper,  for  what- 
ever ]>nr]M>se  issued,  was  finally  redeemed  either  by  taxes  or  by 
loans.  When  re<!eenied  by  taxes,  as  those  were  exciusi%*ely 
raised  by  the  several  States,  it  became  one  of  the  advances 
made  by  tliem.  But,  however  redeemed,  the  depreciation  of 
the  pB|)er  from  the  time  of  its  issuing  to  its  final  redemptioB 
operated  as  a  tax  upon  the  people,  and  defrayed  a  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  For,  oven  where  it  was  redeemed  by 
loans,  Congress  declared  the  Union  to  be  indebted  not  for  the 
nominal  amount,  but  for  the  real  value  of  the  pa|>er  at  the  time 
it  was  lent  to  the  public;  which  value  was  fixed  also  by  a  scale 
of  depreciation  and  rather  in  favor  of  the  creditor,  as  the  paper 
was  in  no  case  valued  at  less  than  forty  for  one.     A  part  of  the 
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paper  remained  unredeemed  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  has 
been  funded,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  for  one,  under  the 
present  government.  It  is  hardly  neoessaiy  to  add  that  those 
arbitrary  measures,  which  operated  in  so  unequal  and  unjust  a 
manner,  can  be  justified  only  by  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

The  advances  made  by  the  several  States,  exclusively  of  the 
army  depreciation  and  of  paper  money,  consisted  chiefly  of  sup- 
plies in  kind  and  of  the  pay  of  the  militia  respectively  employed 
by  them ;  the  r^ular  army  being  principally  paid  by  the  United 
States.  Those  advances  were  defrayed  by  the  several  States, 
either  by  taxes  or  by  contracting  debts.  The  sums  advanced 
by  each,  and  the  proportion  those  sums  respectively  bore  to  the 
debts  contracted  by  each,  varied  with  their  situation  during  the 
war,  their  resources,  and  their  exertions.  It  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  apportion  that  burden,  to  calculate  the  advances  made 
by  each,  and  to  adopt  some  uniform  rule  tlmt  should  fix  the 
proportion  that  each  should  have  paid.  The  rule  adopted  by 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  viz.,  a  valuation  of  all  the  culti- 
vated lands  and  houses,  was  difficult  in  practice  and  never  car- 
ried into  effect.  The  rule  according  to  which  the  accounts  have 
been  finally  adjusted  is  the  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  made  in  1791,  which  has  operated  in  an  unequal 
manner,  since  the  increase  of  population  of  the  different  States 
has  been  very  unequal  since  the  termination  of  the  war.  What 
part  of  those  advances  should  have  been  considered  as  a  debt  of 
the  Union  will  be  taken  into  consideration  when  the  measures 
aAlopted  on  that  subject  by  the  present  government  are  examined. 
The  total  amount  of  the  advances  actually  made  by  the  several 
States,  as  fixed  by  the  final  settlement  of  accounts,  is  not  known, 
it  having  been  thought  prudent  not  to  publish  it;  nor  has  the 
proportion  of  those  advances,  which  at  the  close  of  the  war 
oonsisted  in  debts,  been  ascertained. 

The  depreciation  of  the  paper  money  and  that  part  of  the  ad- 
vances made  by  the  several  States,  which  did  not  consist  of 
debts,  were,  in  fact,  the  only  taxes  raised  \i\)on  the  people  during 
the  war.  The  other  expenses  were  defrayed  either  by  individ- 
uals who  advanced  their  capital  or  their  services — ^and  this  con- 
stituted the  domestic  debt  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  indi- 


vidtial  State" — or  by  loans  obtained  in  Europe,  which  constitute 
the  foreign  debt  of  the  United  States.' 

The  domestic  debt  contracted  by  the  United  States  consisted 
of  tiie  debt  due  to  the  army  [for  arrearages  of  jjav  and  for  fivi 
years'  pay  given  to  the  officers  in  commutation  of  the  half-pa^ 
for  life  which  had  been  promised  to  them],  of  supplies  of  difl 
ent  species  purchased  on  credit,  of  loans  (chiefly  in  paper  moneyH 
obtained  in  America,  and  of  the  remnant  of  pa|wr  money  yet  ia 
circulation.  The  principal  exceeded  thirty  millions  of  dolIars|^ 
the  arrearages  of  interest  to  the  1st  of  January,  1784,  might  b 
estimated  at  five  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars;  tlie  princljial 
and  interest  at  almut  thirty-five  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

The  foreign  debt,  almost  solely  due  to  France,  amounted  to 
about  six  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  The  whole  of  the  debt^ 
foreign  and  domestic,  to  about  forty-two  millions  of  dollars. 

From  the  1st  of  January,  1784,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1790|; 
the  principal  of  the  <lomestic  debt  was  reduced  by  sales  of  landp 
which  amounted  to  about  1,100,000  dollars;  but,  in  the  meoni 
while,  the  interest  accrued  was  near  ten  millions  of  dollars,  a| 
which  about  six  millions  remained  unpaid. 

During  the  same  period  the  greatest  jmrt  of  the  interest  on 
the  foreign  debt  accumulated  to  an  amount  of  about  l,700,00fl 
dollars;  and  a  new  debt  weis  contracted  in  Holland  of  3,300,000 
dollars.  The  whole  debt,  foreign  and  domestic,  increased,  thert 
fore,  during  those  six  yeans  by  a  sum  exceeding  ten  millions  o 
dollars. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that,  for  a  part  of  the  intere 
on  the  domestic  debt  stated  as  unpaid,  a  new  species  of  ce 
lificates,  called  "  Indents,"  had  been  issued  by  Congress,  wbid 
being  accepted  by  the  creditors,  seems  to  have  discharged  I 
Union  from  any  further  claims  on  that  head.  For  those  idf 
dents  became  thereby  a  charge  against  the  several  States,  a 
would  have  l>een  absorbed  in  requisitions,  had  not  the  adoptioi 
of  the  present  government,  by  putting  an  end  to  those  requisi 
tions,  rcndere<l  it  an  act  of  justice  to  provide  for  the  outstandir 
indents. 
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On  the  increase  of  debt  which  took  place  during  those  six 
years  it  may  be  also  remarked  that  the  convention  which  framed 
the  present  Constitution^  having  published  it  in  1787,  and  its 
final  adoption  having  become  exceedingly  probable  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1788,  the  several  States  were  from  that  time  still  more 
remiss  in  paying  their  requisitions,  and  that  the  first  Congress 
under  the  new  Constitution  having  met  in  March,  1789,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  they  should  raise  sufficient  revenues  during 
that  year.  The  years  1788  and  1789  may,  therefore,  be  consid- 
ered as  that  period  between  the  two  governments  during  which 
nothing  could  be  done  towards  the  payment  of  the  debt.  Finally, 
although  during  that  period  the  government  of  the  Union  was 
altogether  inefficient,  that  of  the  several  States  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  enable  many  of  them  to  discharge  considerable  parts 
of  their  individual  debts. 

The  preceding  estimates  of  the  debt  are  far  from  being  cor- 
rect, and  are  meant  merely  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  origin 
and  progress  till  the  Ist  of  January,  1790,  viz.,  ten  months  after 
the  present  government  was  in  operation.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  debts  of  the  Union  on  that  day : 

The  foreign  debt  consisted  of  three  items,  viz. :  the  debt  due 
to  France,  the  debt  due  to  Spain,  and  the  debt  due  to  Holland. 

The  principal  of  the  French  debt,  together  with  the  arrears 
of  interest  to  the  31st  December,  1789,  amounted,  as  appears  by 
the  statement  No.  XVI.,  to  dollars  7,895,300y3^^. 

The  principal  of  the  Spanish  debt  amounted  to  dollars  174,- 
011;  the  arrears  of  interest  to  the  31st  December,  1789,  to 
dollars  67,670^,  making  altogether  dollars  241,681^^^^. 

The  principal  of  the  Dutch  debt  amounted  to  3,600,000  dol- 
lars; but,  exclusively  of  the  yearly  interest  payable  on  the  same, 
there  were  a  number  of  premiums  and  gratifications,  payable  at 
different  periods,  on  one  of  the  loans.  Those  premiums,  which 
amounted  to  657,500  guilders,  equal  to  263,000  dollars,  have 
sometimes  been  considered  as  an  additional  interest,  sometimes 
as  part  of  the  principal.  Viewing  them  as  principal,  their 
value,  as  they  did  not  bear  any  interest,  must  be  estimated  upon 
^"e  principle  of  an  irregular  short  annuity.  Calculating  them 
according  to  the  several  periods  at  which  they  were  respectively 
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payable,  and  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  compound  interest^  they 
were  worth  dollars  171,175^!^;  and  the  whole  amount  of  the 
Dutch  debt  was  therefore  dollars  3,771,175^. 

Those  three  items,  which  constituted  the  foreign  debt,  formed 
an  aggregate  of  dols.  11, 908,1  58y^. 

The  apparent  amount  of  the  principal  of  the  domestic  debt 
was  dollars  29,158,764-5^,  and  that  of  the  arrears  of  interest 
to  the  1st  of  January,  1790,  might  be  estimated  at  nearly  dol- 
lars^ 11,493,858^,  making  altogether  40,652,622^  dollars. 
But  from  that  sum  must  l^  deducted,  Istly,  the  debt  due  to 
foreign  officers,  amounting,  with  arrears  of  interest,  to  dollars 
209,426^^,  which  will  be  stated  hereafter ;  and,  2dly,  a  sum 
of  dollars  186,393y^,  consisting  of  debts  due  to  the  United 
States  and  recovered  after  the  year  1789,  but  arising  from  con- 
tracts made  under  the  late  government  [as  stated  under  the 
heads  of  "debt  paid  by  Pennsylvania,"  and  "sundry  debts  re- 
deemed," in  the  view  of  the  sinking  fund.  No.  XI.].  This  re- 
duces the  principal  of  the  domestic  debt  to  dollars  28,858,180  j^, 
and  the  arrears  of  interest  to  dollars  11,398,621^^^,  making  alto* 
gether  dollars  40,256,802^. 

The  principal  of  the  debt  due  to  foreign  officers  amounted  to 
dollars  186,988^^^,  the  arrears  of  interest  to  the  1st  of  January, 
1790,  to  dollars  11,219^^^^,  making  altogether  dols.  198,317^5^- 

There  were  besides  several  arrears  and  claims  against  the  late 
government,  which  have  since  been  discharged  in  s|)ecie  at  the 
Treasury.  The  whole  amount  of  these  paid  before  the  1st  of 
January,  1796,  as  nearly  as  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
official  statements,  and  including  (upon  those  which  might  bear 


'  The  arrears  of  interest  to  the  1st  of  January,  1791,  amounted  to  dollan 
18,l73,85S^j^.  In  order  to  know  the  amount  of  interest  for  the  year  1790 
(which  is  to  bo  deducted),  the  amount  of  the  principal  bearing  interest  should 
be  known.  The  whole  principal  was  29,168,764^q*j,  from  which  must  be  de- 
ducted the  paper  money  which  bore  no  interest.  This,  funded  at  100  for  I, 
could  not  exceed  dollars  800,000.  Estimating,  however,  the  principal  bear- 
ing interest  [exclusively  of  the  debt  due  to  foreign  officers,  the  interest  of 
1790  for  the  same  being  deducted  in  the  statement  of  that  debt]  at  28,000,000 
dollars,  the  interest  for  one  year,  viz.,  1790,  is  dollars  1,680,000,  which, 
deducted  from  the  dollars  18,178,858^'^^,  arrears  of  interest  to  the  let  of 
January,  1791,  leaves  dollars  ll,498,868f\^,  as  above  stated. 
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interest)  Interest  to  tlie  respective  dates  of  payment,  is  dollars 
450,395/aV. 

All  tliose  diflerent  sums  which  conatilut«(I  the  whole  of  the 
deht  (both  foreign  and  domestic)  of  the  United  States  on  the  let 
of  January,  1790,  make  an  aggregate  of  dollars  52,8I3,673^(^. 

No  opposition  was  made  in  the  fir^t  Congress,  that  met  under 
the  present  government,  to  provide  for  payment  of  Interest  U|»on 
nil  those  species  of  debt,  except  so  far  as  related  to  the  domestic 
debt.  The  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  debt  liad 
been  contracted  without  any  efficient  measure  being  taken  either 
to  discharge  interest  or  principal,  hail  sunk  its  market  price  to 
about  one-eighth  part  of  Its  nominal  value.  That  depreciation, 
compared  to  that  of  the  paper  money,  had  impressed  U|Mn  many 
&  belief  that  it  might  be  discharged  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
pai)er;  that  is  to  say,  by  not  paying  It.  A  great  number  of  the 
original  holders,  of  the  soldiers  who  had  performed  the  actual 
serviocs,  of  the  citizens  who  had  actually  furnished  the  supplies, 
had,  many  from  necessity  and  some  from  want  of  confidence, 
sold  the  evidencefi  of  the  debt  at  that  low  price.  Sympathy  for 
these,  and  the  un|>opularity  that  attached  to  the  puri'hasers, 
created  a  strong  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  measures  to  be 
bken  on  that  head.  Two  propositions,  one  of  which,  by  di- 
recting a  new  settlement  of  accounts,  aimed  to  annihilate  the 
greatest  part  of  the  debt,  and  the  otlier  went  on  the  ground  of 
]iaying  to  the  purchasers  only  the  real  value  they  had  given,  and 
to  the  original  holders  the  ditTerence  between  that  aiid  the  nom- 
inal \'ahie  of  the  debt,  were  both  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 
It  was  finally  agreed  to  refund  all  the  arrears  of  interest,  in- 
cluding the  indents  in  circulation,  at  three  \kt  cent.,  and  the 
principal  (Including  the  outstanding  paper  money  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  for  one)  at  six  per  cent, ;  suspending,  however,  for 
ten  years  the  payment  of  Interest  upon  one-third  of  the  princi- 
pal, and,  in  exchange  for  that  suspension,  attaching  to  the  debt 
a  condition  which  was  supposed  to  enhance  its  value;  that  is  to 
sav,  limiting  the  power  which  the  public  had  to  pay  the  whole 
of  the  princiiral  whenever  they  pleased  to  only  eight  per  cent,  in 
each  year,  including  both  principal  and  interest  upon  the  original 
capital.     Thus  the  principal  of  the  domestic  debt  was  divided 
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into  two  species,  both  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  both  oon- 
vertible  at  the  pleasure  of  Congress  into  an  annuity  of  eight  per 
cent,  and  of  about  23  years,  and  irredeemable  in  any  other  way; 
but  one  (which  has  generally  preserved  the  denomination  of  six 
per  cent,  stock,  and  which,  consisting  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole, 
amounted  to  dollars  19,242,157^^)  bearing  interest  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1791,  and  the  other  (known  under  the  name  of 
deferred  stock,  and  amounting  to  dollars  9,616,023-^^)  bearing 
interest  only  from  after  the  year  1800.  As  the  interest  began  to 
be  paid  only  in  the  year  1791,  that  which  accrued  during  the 
year  1790  created  a  farther  increase  of  debt  of  1,680,000  dol- 
lars, and  swelled  the  amount  of  arrears,  funded  at  the  rate  of 
three  per  cent,  to  dollars  13,078,621^/\j^.^  The  arrears  upon 
the  debt  due  to  foreign  officers  were  discharged  in  specie  instead 
of  being  funded. 

But  although  the  measures  which  related  to  the  domestic  debt 
were  adopted  by  a  very  large  majority,  and  seem,  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  rapid  appreciation  of  the  debt  even  prior  to 
its  being  funded,  to  have  been  supported  in  a  great  d^ree  by 
public  opinion;  another  pro^xxsition,  made  in  relation  to  the 
debts  due  by  the  individual  States,  met  with  a  much  stronger 
opposition,  and  was  even  in  the  first  instance  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
advances  made  by  the  several  States  had  varied  according  to 
their  res()ective  circumstances,  and  that  their  accounts  had  not 
been  settled  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  govern- 
ment. Supposing  those  advances  to  be  ascertained  and  those 
accounts  to  be  adjusted,  a  difficulty  would  arise  as  to  the  mode  of 
making  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement.  For  the  adjustment 
of  accounts  would  only  show  that  some  States  had  advanced 
more  and  some  others  less  than  their  quota  or  proportion ;  that 
these,  who  might  be  called  "  debtor  States,"  were  indebted  to  the 


^  This  calculation  of  tho  different  species  of  stock  is  made  as  if  the  whole 
of  the  original  domestic  debt  had  received  the  modifications  intended  by 
law.  But  it  was  left  optional  to  the  creditor  to  accept  those  terms  or  not, 
paying,  however,  an  interest  of  only  4  per  cent,  to  non-subscribers.  The 
statement  marked  (B)  exhibits  the  amount  both  of  the  funded  (or  subscribed) 
and  unfunded  debt  on  the  1st  of  January,  1796. 
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Other  States  in  certaiD  sums.  But  the  difficulty  vms,  how  to 
oblige  those  debtor  States  to  pay  to  the  others;  the  power  of 
making  requisitions  from  the  States  having  ceased  with  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  Congress  being  bound  by  the 
present  Constitution  to  raise  no  taxes  except  either  in  an  uni- 
form way  or  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  respective 
States.  The  only  mode  that  seemed  practicable  was  for  the 
Union  to  pay  to  the  creditor  States  at  least  such  balances  as 
would  be  found  due  to  them,  or  even  so  much  more  as  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  equalize  the  accounts  without  increasing  too 
much  the  debt;  and  that  payment  might  be  made  either  by 
funding  those  balances  in  favor  of  the  States  themselves,  or  by 
assuming  a  certain  proportion  of  the  debts  owing  to  individuals 
by  those  creditor  States.  But  it  was  unexpectedly  proposed, 
without  waiting  for  the  adjustment  of  the  accounts,  without 
knowing  which  of  the  States  had  really  advanced  more  than 
their  proportion,  without  examining  whether  the  debts  they  then 
owed  arose  from  the  greatness  of  their  exertions  during  the  war, 
or  from  their  remissness  in  paying  taxes ;  it  was  proposed  that 
the  Union  should  at  once,  indiscriminately,  assume  the  payment 
of  all  the  debts  then  due  bv  the  several  States  in  their  individual 
capacity.  A  measure  so  little  expected,  even  by  the  creditors  of 
those  States,  that  the  evidences  of  the  debts  of  some  of  them 
ha£d  not  appreciated  in  value  since  the  establishment  of  the  pres- 
ent government,  although,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  expectation 
that  the  proper  debt  of  the  Union  must  be  paid  had  raised  the 
market  price  of  the  evidences  of  that  debt  to  four  times  what  it 
was  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 

This  proposition  was  finally  adopted,  with  the  following 
modifications :  First.  Instead  of  funding  the  arrears  of  interest  at 
3  per  cent,  and  the  principal  at  6  per  cent.,  one-third  of  the 
whole  of  both  the  principal  and  arrears  of  interest  to  the  1st  of 
January,  1792,  was  funded  at  three  per  cent. ;  two-thirds  of  the 
remaining  two-thirds  were  funded  at  6  per  cent.,  bearing  interest 
from  the  year  1792,  and  the  other  third  of  the  said  two-thirds 
w^as  fundeil  also  at. 6  per  cent.,  bearing  interest  from  after  the 
year  1 800.  Secondly.  The  interest  for  the  year  1791  was  not  paid, 
as  it  was  on  the  domestic  debt,  but  funded ;  and  the  interest  on 
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three  and  six  per  cent,  stocks  paid  only  from  the  year  1792,  that 
is  to  say,  one  year  later  than  upon  the  domestic  debt.  Thirdly. 
The  total  amount  of  the  debts  of  the  individual  States,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  debts  of  each  State  to  be  thus  funded,  were 
limited  to  a  certain  sum  fixed  at  random,  each  State  trying  to 
make  the  best  possible  bargain.  The  sums  actually  funded  by 
virtue  of  that  assumption  amount  to  dollars  18,271,814-]^; 
which  have  produced  dollars  8,120,836^(j^  6  per  cent,  stock, 
dollars  4,060,417^  deferred  stock,  and  dollars  6,090,560^^|p 
3  per  cent,  stock. 

It  was  provided  at  the  same  time  that  the  sums  thus  assumed 
for  each  State  should  respectively  be  charged  to  those  States  in 
their  accounts,  and  that  the  balances  which  ui)on  a  final  settle- 
ment should  be  found  due  to  the  creditor  States  should  be  funded 
in  their  favor.  The  accounts  have  accordingly  been  settled  by 
three  commissioners  vested  by  law  with  full  and  conclusive 
powers  to  that  effect.  Those  commissioners  have  declared  the 
aggregate  of  the  balances  due  to  certain  States,  including  interest 
to  the  1st  of  January,  1790,  to  amount  to  dollars  3,517,584; 
and  the  aggr^ate  of  balances  due  by  certain  other  States  to 
amount  also  to  the  same  sum.  The  balances  thus  due  to  cer- 
tain States  have  been  funded  in  their  favor,  and  liave  pro- 
duced 2,345,056  dollars  in  six  per  cent,  stock,  and  1,172,528 
dollars  in  deferre<l  stock.  The  interest  which  accrued  on  the 
six  per  cent,  stock  from  the  1st  of  January,  1790,  to  the  first 
of  January,  1795,  amounting  to  dollars  703,51 6^^/^^^,  was  not 
paid,  but  funded  at  three  per  cent.  The  six  per  cent,  and  de- 
ferred stocks,  created  both  by  the  assumption  and  by  the  fund- 
ing of  balances,  were,  like  those  produced  by  the  domestic  debt, 
declared  to  be  convertible  into  an  annuity  of  8  per  cent,  and 
of  23  years  and  some  months,  and  irredeemably  in  any  other 
way. 

Two  reasons  seem  to  have  influenced  the  measure  of  assuming 
the  State  debts  l^efore  a  settlement  of  accounts  had  taken  place: 
firstly,  the  impatience  of  those  States  who  labored  under  a 
heavy  weight  of  debt,  and  who  seem  to  have  l)een  apprehensive 
either  that  they  might  not  l)e  found  creditor  to  so  large  an 
amount  as  the  sums  assumed  for  them,  or  that  if  they  did  not 
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obtain  immediate  relief  justice  might  afterwards  be  denied  to 
them  ;  secondly,  an  idea  that  government  would  be  strengthened 
bj  rendering  all  the  creditors  of  the  individual  States  dependent 
upon  the  Union.  And  to  these  was  added  a  suggestion  that  it 
was  more  easy  for  the  general  government  tlian  for  the  several 
States  to  discharge  those  debts. 

The  StateS;  however,  who  had  the  largest  debts  to  pay  were 
found  in  the  issue  to  be  the  greatest  creditor  States,  and  would 
therefore  have  experienced  the  same  relief  had  they  waited  till  a 
final  settlement  had  taken  place.  Experience  has  also  shown 
that  the  additional  debt  laid  upon  the  Union  by  the  assumption, 
so  far  from  strengthening  government,  has  created  more  discon- 
tent and  more  uneasiness  than  any  other  measure ;  and  this  not 
only  on  account  of  the  additional  taxes  which  have  thereby  been 
rendered  necessary,  but  chiefly  because  a  fear  did  thence  arise 
that  there  were  some  influential  characters  whose  wish  was  to 
increase  and  perpetuate  the  debt,  and  because,  from  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  suspicions  have  been  entertained  that  private  in- 
terest and  speculation  were  amongst  the  most  powerful  causes  of 
the  measure.  Finally,  although  it  may,  upon  a  superficial  view, 
have  appeared  a  matter  of  indifTerence  whether  the  money  neces- 
sary to  discharge  that  debt  was  raised  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  the  general  government  or  by  the  individual 
States,  yet  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  government  of  the 
Union  to  increase  their  revenue  by  any  internal  duties,  the  rapid 
progi'ess  heretofore  made  by  several  States  in  redeeming  tiieir 
debts,  and  the  present  situation  of  those  States  whose  debts  (on 
account  of  their  being  found  debtor  States)  would  not  have  been 
assumed,  clearly  prove  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  additional 
debt  thus  assumed  by  the  Union  would  have  probably,  had  no 
assumption  taken  place,  been  discharged  by  this  time  by  the 
exertions  of  the  individual  States.  What  that  additional  debt 
amounts  to  will  now  be  shown. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  measure, 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  exactly,  first,  what  is  the  present  rela- 
tive situation  of  the  accounts  of  the  States  ;  and,  secondly,  how 
much  debt  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  assume  or  to  fund 
after  the  settlement  of  accounts  in  order  not  perfectly  to  equalize 
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the  accnuiits,  but  to  bring  them  exactly  to  the  same  situation  hv 
which  they  now  are.  i 

First.  By  funding  tlic  aggregate  of  balances  wliicli  have  beesi 
found  due  to  tlie  creditor  States,  and  ut  the  same  time  by  nolJ 
recovering  from  the  debtor  States  the  balances  due  by  them,  U^ 
is  true  that  the  difTerent  States  have  been  put  on  a  more  e4ual! 
footing  than  they  were  before;  but  the  accounts  are  not  yeti 
tinully  settled,  and  there  are  now  new  balances  due  from  and  ta 
certain  Slates.  For,  although  by  funding  the  balances  the  dcbCl 
due  to  the  creditor  States  may  appear  to  have  been  paid,  yet,  ati 
that  debt  was  due  to  them  not  by  the  Union,  but  by  the  debtoti 
States  only,  and  as  the  debt  is  thus  jiaid  not  by  the  debtor  States,;, 
but  by  the  Union,  the  creditor  States  and  those  States  which, 
owed  little  or  nothing  are  made  (as  part  of  the  Union)  to  jiay 
themselves  a  part  of  the  debt.  Thus  their  a^regate  of  funded 
balances  must  l>e  consi<lered  as  a  tax  laid  upon  the  Ui 
cluii^  to  be  [mid  by  the  several  States,  and  therefore  to  be: 
credited  to  them  respectively  in  the  same  manner  an  other  ad* 
vances  made  by  tiiem  have  Lieen.  Dividing  that  aggregate 
amongst  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  tlieir  Federal  num- 
bers as  ascertained  by  the  c«nsus  of  1791,  the  quota  thus  falling 
on  each  State  being  resjiectively  carried  to  the  credit  of  each  and 
oomparei]  with  the  balance  which  was  before  due  by 
State,  will  ascertain  the  balance  now  due  by  or  to  each  Stat& 
By  that  process,  whioh  is  exhibited  in  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th, 
7th  columns  of  the  statement  No.  XV.,  it  appears  that 
a^regate  of  balances  res]>eatively  due  to  and  from  certain  Statei 
now  amounts  to  dollars  2,450,390^/0-;  ^"'^  '^  must  be  recollectedl 
that  in  onler  to  come  to  that  result  the  United  Stntes  hai 
assumed  and  funded  a  debt  of  dollars  22,492,888^,^. 
/"  Secondly.  A  process  nearly  similar  to  tlie  one  just  now  meii« 
Itooed  will  show  what  balances  should  have  been  found  agaij 
or  in  favor  of  the  several  Slates  if  no  assumption  bad  taketf 
place.  The  effect  of  the  assumption  on  the  accounts  and  on  the 
filial  balances  returned  by  the  conimissiouers  has  been  to  debit 
each  Stato  respectively  with  the  amount  assumed  for  that  State, 
and  to  credit  each  State  with  the  proportion  or  quota  of 
State  (the  said  proportion  being  determined  by  the  federal  iti 
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bers  of  the  State)  of  the  aggregate  sum  assumed  by  the  Union. 
Ajb  both  the  federal  numbers  of  and  the  sum  a^isumed  for  each 
State  are  known,  the  amount  of  the  debit  and  credit  created  by 
the  assumption  against  and  for  each  State  is  also  ascertained, 
and  nothing  more  is  necessary  in  order  to  find  what  result 
should  have  taken  place  had  there  been  no  assumption  than  to 
take  away  from  the  accounts  (or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  from 
the  result  of  those  accounts  as  expressed  by  the  balances  returned 
by  the  commissioners)  the  debit  and  credit  thus  ascertained. 
The  2d,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  columns  of  the  statement  No.  XV. 
exhibit  the  details  of  that  process,  from  whence  it  appears  that 
the  aggregate  of  the  balances  which  would  have  been  found  due 
to  or  from  the  several  States  had  no  assumption  taken  place 
amounts  to  dollars  8,047,300^^.  The  next  step  is  to  find  how 
much  it  would  then  have  been  necessary  either  to  assume  or  to 
fund  in  order  to  reduce  that  aggregate  of  balances  to  the  sum 
of  dollars  2,450,390^g-,  which  has  been  stated  to  be  the  true 
amount  of  balances  now  due  to  and  from  the  several  States. 
Another  process,  nearly  similar  to  the  preceding,  and  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  columns  of  the  state- 
ment No.  XV.,  showeth  that  in  order  to  obtain  that  result  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  assume  State  debts,  or  to  fund  bal- 
ances in  favor  of  the  creditor  States,  as  might  have  best  suited 
their  convenience,  only  to  the  amount  of  dollars  11,609,259-^^, 
instead  of  the  dollars  22,492,888^^^  which  have  been  assumed 
and  funded.  Thus,  had  the  United  States  waited  to  assume 
State  debts  till  the  accounts  had  been  finally  settled,  instead  of 
assuming  at  random  before  a  settlement  had  taken  place,  the 
very  same  result  which  now  exists  might  have  been  eflFected,  the 
accounts  of  the  Union  with  the  individual  States  might  have 
been  placed  in  the  same  relative  situation  in  which  they  now 
stand  by  assuming  eleven  millions  instead  of  twenty-two.  The 
additional  and  unnecessary  debt  created  by  that  fatal  measure 
amounts,  therefore,  to  dollars  10,883,628^^.* 


*  But  703,516j*<j^  of  this  sum  arise  not  from  the  assumption  itself,  but 
from  having  funded  the  interest  accrued  from  1790  to  1795  upon  the 
balances. 
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It  will  further  appear,  from  an  inspection  of  the  same  state- 
ment No.  XV.^  that  those  States  which  labored  under  the 
heaviest  burden  of  debts  would  have  in  a  great  degree  been  re- 
lieved; for  the  amount  which  in  that  case  should  have  been 
respectively  assumed  for  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Khode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  South  Carolina  is  dols.  3,843,573^^, 
299,892^,  1,528,042^^,  and  4,603,853^^;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  for  which  about 
1,300,000  dollars  have  been  assumed,  would  have  been  placed 
in  a  better  relative  situation  had  that  plan,  by  which  nothing 
would  have  been  assumed  for  them,  taken  place ;  and  they  were 
so  far  able  and  willing  to  pay  their  own  debts  that  they  gave 
more  to  their  creditors  than  was  offered  to  them  by  Congress. 
The  same  ability  and  willingness  existed  in  New  York,  for 
which  about  1,200,000  dollars  were  assumed,  and  which  was,  in 
the  issue,  found  to  be  a  debtor  State  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
1,700,000  dollars. 

The  debt  having  thus  been  funded,  it  became  important, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  speculations  of  foreigners,  to  raise  its 
price  as  soon  as  possible  to  its  nominal  value.  This  was  accel- 
erated by  the  establishment  of  the  sinking  fund  and  of  the  bank. 
The  purchases  made  by  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund, 
partly  with  moneys  borrowed  in  Europe  and  partly  with  the 
domestic  revenues,  as  stated  in  statement  No.  XI.,  have  already 
been  mentioned. 

The  nominal  capital  of  the  bank  incorporated  by  Congress  in 
1791  consisted  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  two  millions  of  which 
were  subscribed  by  the  United  States,  but  borrowed  by  tliem 
from  the  bank  itself  at  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  and  payable 
in  ten  yearly  instalments  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  each. 
Of  the  remaining  eight  millions  subscribed  by  individuals,  only 
one-fourth  part  was  payable  in  cash,  and  the  other  three-fourths 
in  six  per  cent,  stock.  Thus  a  demand  was  created  for  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  that  species  of  stock,  which,  added  to  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars  in  d liferent  species  purchased  in  the  same  year 
(1791)  by  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  was  sufficient 
to  raise  the  price  of  the  whole  debt,  consisting  of  six  per  cent, 
stock,  to  its  nominal  value.     It  operated  farther,  indeed,  than 
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was  desirable ;  for  private  speculators,  excited  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  appreciation^  launched  with  so  little  caution  in  the  busi- 
ness thaty  after  an  artificial  rise  had  taken  place  through  their 
means,  the  stock  within  less  than  two  months  sunk  again  from 
25  per  cent,  advance  to  its  nominal  value. 

The  establishment  of  the  bank  was  also  beneficial  in  some 
other  points  of  view.     The  accommodations  which  government 
receives  from  that  institution  in  almost  all  its  financial  operations 
are  not  only  useful  when  resorted  to  with  moderation,  but  under 
our  present  system  and  in  our  situation  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary.   Nor  can  any  person   doubt  that,  like  all  other  banks, 
this  is  of  great  commercial  utility,  by  bringing  into  circulation 
moneys  which  otherwise  would  remain  inactive,  and  especially 
by  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation.     Banks,  indeed, 
are  perhaps  still  more  useful  for  this  purpose  in  America  than  in 
Europe.     There  the  different  nations  may  be  considered  as  one 
great  commercial  people,  who  can  easily  relieve  each  other's 
temporary  wants  of  money;  whilst  here  the  sudden  drains  of 
specie,  to  which  we  are  as  liable  as  any  other  commercial  nation, 
to  which  we  are  perhaps,  on  account  of  our  extensive  trade  to 
the  East  Indies,  more  exposed  than  most  of  them,  cannot,  by 
reason  of  our  great  distance,  be  replaced  within  any  short  period 
from  the  redundance  in  any  quarter  of  Europe. 

The  assistance  to  be  received  from  the  bank  may,  however, 
be  abused  both  by  government  and  by  individuals;  and  it  has 
<*rtainly  been  abused  by  government.  Instead  of  raising  suf- 
ficient revenues,  or  abstaining  from  expenses,  they  have,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  recurred  too  freely  to  loans  and  anticipa- 
tions; have,  in  some  instances,  paid  too  dear  for  them;  and 
now,  from  the  demand  made  by  the  bank  of  the  whole  of  the 
debt  due  them  by  the  public,  they  find  themselves  in  the  same 
situation  with  an  individual  who  has  too  freely  made  use  of 
discounts  and  from  whom  they  are  suddenly  withdrawn.  The 
fear  of  those  abuses,  an  apprehension,  which  i)erhaps  has  in 
some  degree  and  in  some  instances  been  justified,  that  the  bank 
might  become  a  {X)litical  engine  in  the  hands  of  government, 
and  a  conviction  with  many  that  Congress  had  not,  by  the  Con- 
stitution, a  power  to  incorporate  any  public  bodies,  created  a 
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serious  opposition  to  this  measure,  and  has  left  many  enemies  to. 
the  institution. 

Until  the  year  1795  no  other  provision  was  made  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  domestic  debt  (including  therein  the  assumed 
debt)  than  that  of  the  occasional  purchases  by  the  commission- 
ers of  the  sinking  fund.  By  an  Act  passed  in  that  year  the  six 
per  cent,  and  deferred  stock  have  both  been  converted  into  short 
annuities  of  eight  per  cent.,  beginning  from  the  year  1795  for 
the  six  per  cent.,  and  from  the  year  1801  for  the  deferred  stock ; 
and  the  faith  of  the  Union  is  now  pledged  to  pay  those  eight 
per  cent.,  which  will  extinguish  the  six  per  cent,  debt  in  the 
year  1818,  and  the  deferred  debt  in  the  year  1824.  The  first 
payment  of  dollars  615,972^^  on  the  six  per  cent,  stock  was 
accordingly  made  on  the  1st  of  January.  This  sum  added  to 
dollars  2,307,661-]^  in  diiTerent  species  of  stock  redeemed  by 
purchases  makes  an  aggregate  of  dollars  2,823,634^(j^  extin- 
guished on  the  domestic  and  assumed  debt,  and  left  the  amount 
of  six  i^er  cent,  stock,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1796,  dollars 
28,284,260^^,  that  of  deferred  stock  dollars  13,960,984^, 
and  that  of  three  per  cent,  stock  dollars  19,360,838^;^,  making 
altogether  dollars »  61,606,083^^. 

Of  the  debt  due  to  foreign  officers,  dollars  122,333^f^  have 
been  paid  out  of  moneys  borrowed  in  Europe,  leaving  the 
amount  of  that  debt  on  the  1st  of  January,  1796,  dollars 
75,984-j^. 

The  debt  to  France  may  be  considered  as  extinguishetl.  The 
greatest  part,  viz.,  dollars  5,870,400^/^,  have  been  paid  with 
moneys  borrowed  in  Holland ;  and  that  part  of  the  debt  which 
was  not  yet  demandable  has  been  commuted  into  two  new  spe- 
cies of  domestic  stock,  bearing  interest  at  5J  and  4J  per  cent, 
and  redeemable  at  pleasure.  The  inconvenience  experienced  by 
the  United  States  in  Ixjing  obliged  to  pay  in  Europe  the  interest 
and  instidnients  of  the  principal  of  the  whole  of  the  foreign  debt 
induced  them,  in  1795,  to  offer  to  the  holders  of  that  debt  to 
exchange  it  for  a  species  of  stock  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of 


^  Including  the  balances  funded  in  favor  of  certain  States  and  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  the  unfunded  debt. 
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government,  and  payable,  both  principal  and  interest,  in  Amer- 
ica, bot  bearing  respectively  one-half  per  cent,  interest  more 
than  the  debt  then  due.  France  was  the  only  foreign  creditor 
who  accepted  that  proposal.  The  amount  of  5|  per  cent,  stock 
thereby  created  is  1,848,900  dollars,  and  that  of  4 J  per  cent, 
rtock  176,000  dollars.  The  statement  No.  XVI.  exhibits  the 
situation  of  that  debt  on  the  1st  of  January,  1790,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  extinguished. 

The  Spanish  debt,  amounting  to  dollars  241,681^^,  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  con- 
tracted by  the  late  government  in  Holland,  124,000  dollars  of 
the  premiums  due  on  the  same  debt,  and  600,000  dollars  of  the 
dd)i  due  to  the  bank  for  the  subscription  to  the  bank  stock, 
have  also  been  paid  out  of  moneys  borrowed  in  Holland.  Those 
sams,  together  with  the  dollars  450,395^^  unfunded  debts  here- 
tofore stated,  have  been  discharged  in  specie,  constitute  the  whole 
of  the  payments  made  by  the  present  government  before  the  1st 
of  January,  1796,  in  part  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt. 

The  balance  of  the  principal  of  the  old  debt  due  to  Holland 
amoants  to  2,400,000  dollars;  the  premiums  still  due  on  the 
same  to  139,000  dollars,  which,  calculated  on  the  same  principle 
of  a  short,  irr^ular  annuity  above  mentioned,  are  worth  dollars 
1^,400^1^.  These  two  sums  added  to  9,400,000  dollars,  which 
have  been  borrowed  by  the  present  gov^ernment  in  Amsterdam 
and  Antwerp,  constitute  the  present  foreign  debt,  amounting,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1796,  to  dollars  11,904,400^1^. 

That  debt  bears  an  interest  that  varies  from  4  to  5  per  cent., 
and  is  payable  by  instalments,  as  appears  in  detail  by  the  state- 
ment No.  XVII. 

The  debts  contracted  by  the  present  government  in  America 
consisted  on  the  1st  of  January,  1796,  of  3,800,000  dollars  in 
anticipations,  1,400,000  dollars  still  due  on  the  bank  stock  loan, 
and  1,000,000  dollars  borrowed  to  defray  the  expenses  attending 
the  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  and  principally  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  treaty  with  Algiers.  These  sums, 
amounting  altogether  to  6,200,000  dollars,  were  all  due  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  excepting  only  200,000  dollars  due  to 
the  Bank  of  New  York.     Out  of  this  sum,  4,600,000  dollars  (to 
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wit,  the  3,800,000  dollars  anticipatioDs,  400,000  dollars  part  of  t)ie 
bank  stock  loan  and  making  tlii!  two  instalments  due  tliereon  for 
the  year  1795  and  1796,  and  400,000  dollars  part  of  the  million 
of  dollars  loan  obtaiuiKl  for  foreign  intercourse)  were  deraandable 
during  the  year  1796,  and  llie  remaining  1,600,000  were  [lay- 
able  after  that  year  in  five  yearly  instalments,  the  three  first  of 
400,000  dollars,  and  the  two  last  of  200,000  dollars  each.  The 
Bank  of  the  United  States  having  deniund«l  the  jiayment  of  the 
4,400,000  which  were  due  to  them  and  payaiile  in  the  year  1796, 
Congress  were  obliged,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
that  debt,  and  also  of  the  200,000  dollars  due  to  the  Bank  of 
New  York,  and  of  au  instalment  of  400,000  dollars  on  the 
Holland  debt,  which  fell  due  during  the  year  1796,  to  open  the 
five  million  dollars  loan  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding seotiou.  By  the  terras  of  that  loan  they  offer  to  give,  for 
the  moneys  borrowe<l,  a  st^x'k  bearing  six  iwr  cent,  interest  and 
irredeemable  for  24  years.  Whether  this  loan  will  be  filled,  or 
whetiier  it  will  be  iieces,sary  for  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund  to  sell  a  part  of  that  stock  imder  par  or  a  jtart  of  the  bank 
stock  lielonging  to  the  United  States,  according  to  the  powera 
vested  in  them  for  that  pur])(>se,  is  not  ascertained. 

The  stat4:meut  marked  (fi)  exhibits  two  comparative  views  of 
the  public  debt  on  the  first  days  of  January,  1790  and  1796, 
respectively. 

The  first  is  grounded  upon  a  6up[>osition  that  the  State  debts 
assumed  by  the  Union  (iniiluding  therein  the  balances  funded 
in  favor  of  the  creditor  States)  were  actually  debts  due  by  the 
United  Stales.  The  nominal  amount  of  the  debt  is  stated,  on 
the  first  of  January,  1790  (after  deilueting  the  cash  !□  hand 
on  tliflt  day,  and  the  old  debts  due  to  the  Union,  which  have 
been  since  recovered),  at  dollars  72,613,254^^,  and  on  the 
first  of  January,  1796  (after  making  a  similar  deduction  for 
the  cash  in  the  Treasury  or  in  the  hands  of  the  collectore  and 
for  the  bank  stock  l>clonging  to  the  United  States),  at  dollars 
78,697,4 lO^i,^,  and  the  increase  of  debt  during  those  six  years 
at  dollars  6,084,156,%. 

This  increase  of  debt  arises,  Istly,  from  the  excess  of  ex- 
pndilui-es  over  the  revenues  receivetl ;  and,  2dly,  from  such 
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parts  of  the  interest  accrued  on  the  debt  since  the  1st  of  January, 
1790,  as  have  been  funded  instead  of  being  paid. 

The  excess  of  expenditures  beyond  the  revenues  received  has 
been  stated  at  dollars  3,228,961^^;  but  is  liable  to  tlie  following 
deductions : 

First.  The  excess  of  the  nominal  amount  of  the  stock  purchased 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  beyond  the  amount  of 
moneys  applied  to  purchases,  which  excess  amounts  to  dollars 
688,725^.     (See  statement  No.  XI.) 

Secondly.  The  premiums  paid  on  the  old  Dutch  debt,  which 
are  not  set  down  in  the  account  of  expenditures  as  a  payment  in 
part  of  the  principal,  but  as  one  of  the  annual  charges  on  the 
debt.  It  has  already  been  stated  that,  calculating  those  pre- 
miums on  the  principle  of  a  short  annuity,  they  were  worth  on 
the  first  of  January,  1790,  dollars  171, 175^^,  and  on  the  first 
of  January,  1796,  dollars  104,400^^.  The  diflerence  between 
those  two  sums  is  dollars  66,775^^,  and  must  be  considered  as 
a  reduction  of  the  debt. 

Thinlly.  The  moneys  which,  although  not  yet  regularly  passed 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Treasury,  had  actually  been  collected  from 
the  people  on  tlie  1st  of  January,  1796,  being  then  either  in- 
formally paid  in  the  Treasury  or  in  the  hands  of  the  collectors, 
are  also  an  actual  payment  by  the  people,  and  must  be  considered, 
when  contrasted  with  the  public  debt,  as  a  set-off,  being  either 
cash  in  hand  or  a  real  debt  due  to  the  public  by  the  collectors. 
The  amount  of  moneys  in  that  situation  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1796,  may  be  estimated  at  about  600,000  dollars. 

These  three  sums,  amounting  together  to  dollars  1,355,501^%, 
which,  deducted  from  the  sum  of  dollars  3,228,961^^,  hereabove 
stated  as  the  excess  of  the  expenditures  beyond  the  revenues 
received,  leaves  dollars  1,873,459^^. 

The  interest  which  has  accrued  during  those  six  years  without 
being  paid,  and  has  been  funded,  consists  of  three  items : 

1st.  The  interest  upon  the  proper  domestic  debt  which  re- 
mained unpaid  during  the  year  1790,  and,  being  funded  at  three 
per  cent.,  created  an  increase  of  debt  equal  thereto,  and  which 
hBS  been  before  estimated  at  1,680,000  dollars. 

2dly.  The  interest  upon  the  assumed  debt  which  remained 
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unpaid  (luring  the  years  1790  and  1791,  and,  being  also  funded 
(onc-tliird  at  three  per  cent.,  four-nintlis  at  eix  per  oent.,  and 
two-ninth  parts  also  at  sis  per  cent.,  but  in  deferre<]  stock),  has 
created  an  increase  of  debt  equal  thereto.  As  the  principal 
and  interest  of  that  debt  were  blended  together  when  funded,  il 
is  only  by  estimation  that  the  principal  and  interest  accruing 
thereon  can  be  valued.  Supposing,  which  is  thought  not  to 
be  far  from  the  truth,  that  five-sixths  of  the  assumption  con- 
sisted of  priuci[)al,  two  years'  interest  on  that  principal  (which, 
on  that  supposition,  would  amount  to  dollars  1 5, 22 6,48 9 ^q^) 
would  be  equal  to  dollars  1,827,178^. 

3dly.  The  interest  which  accrued  for  five  years  upon  the 
balances  funded  in  favor  of  the  creditor  States,  viz.,  from  the 
1st  of  Janiuiry,  1790,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1795,  has  also 
been  funded  at  three  per  cent,  instead  of  being  paid,  and  has 
created  another  increase  of  debt  amounting  to  dollars  703,51 6^^. 

These  three  items  amount  together  to  dollars  4,210,695^^, 
which  being  added  to  the  above-stated  sum  of  dollars  1,873,- 
459-^jj'u  (being  tlie  excess  of  expenditures  over  the  revenues, 
after  making  the  pro[>er  (Ie<1iictIon)  give  for  the  whole  increase 
of  ilebt  dollars  6,084, 155y*,^ij,  the  same  sum  which  is  stated  in 
tlie  first  view  of  the  statement  (B). 

This  view  of  the  subject  being  grounded  on  a  supposition  that 
the  debts  assumed  for  the  d  ifiTerent  States  and  the  balances  funde<l 
in  favor  of  ceitain  States  were  proper  debts  of  the  Uuion,  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  l»alanccs  due  by  the  debtor  States,  which, 
if  due  ou  the  Ist  of  January,  1796,  were  also  due  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1790.  If,  however,  those  balances,  together  with 
interest  from  after  the  year  1789,  ever  happen  to  be  recovered 
from  the  debtor  States,  then  the  interest  paid  by  those  States 
upon  those  balances  will  be  an  equal  set-ofF  against  the  increase 
of  debt  arising  from  the  interest  funded  upon  the  balances  of 
the  creditor  States,  and  above  state*!  in  the  third  item  of  iucrease 
of  debt  arising  from  interest  unpaid. 

For  the  same  reason  it  would  be  improper  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  effect  which  would  have  resulted  upon  the  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  the  States,  had  the  interest  which  accnied 
upon  the  assumed  debt  during  the  year  1790  and  1791  been  paid 
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ia«>tead  of  being  funded.  It  is  true  that  that  interest  (which  has 
been  stated  as  the  2d  item  of  increase  of  debt  arising  from  in- 
terest unpaid)  was  charged  to  the  several  States,  being  part  of 
the  assumption  in  the  settlement  of  accounts,  and  therefore 
changed  the  result  which  otherwise  would  have  taken  place  in 
the  final  balances  if  it  had  not  been  charged.  But  it  would  have 
been  equally  just  to  charge  that  interest  to  the  several  States  in 
case  it  had  been  paid  in  specie  by  the  Union  instead  of  being 
funded.  For,  in  fact,  it  should  not  have  been  charged  to  the 
several  States;  for  the  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the 
accounts  were  directed  by  law  to  strike  the  balance  due  to  each 
State  on  the  31st  of  I>eceml>er,  1789,  by  calculating  the  interest 
to  that  day  upon  the  respective  debits  and  credits  of  the  accounts 
of  the  said  States.  The  provision  which  at  the  same  time 
directed  that  the  whole  of  the  debts  respectively  assumed  for  the 
several  States,  and  therefore  including  interest  thereon  to  the 
31st  of  December,  1791,  should  be  charged  to  the  said  States, 
was  perfectedly  contradictory  to  the  general  law,  and  has  rendered 
the  whole  transaction  irregular  and  the  final  settlement  incorrect. 

In  order,  however,  to  give  every  {xissible  view  of  the  subject, 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  final  balances  found  in  favor  of  and 
against  certain  States,  by  having  charged  to  the  said  States  re- 
spectively the  interest  accrued  on  the  assumed  debts  during  the 
years  1790  and  1791,  is  exhibited  in  the  last  columns  of  the 
statement  No.  XV.  From  thence  it  appears  that  if  that  interest 
had  not  been  charged,  the  aggregate  of  the  balances  due  to  the 
creditor  States  and  which  would  have  been  funded  would  have 
amounted  to  dols.  3,904,351  ^^^q^  (still  upon  the  same  supf)osition 
tliat  the  interest  for  those  two  years  amounted,  as  hereabove 
estimated,  to  dollars  1,827,178^^),  instead  of  3,517,584  dollars, 
which  have  been  returned  by  the  commissioners;  making,  there- 
fore, a  difference  of  dollars  386,767^(^. 

Ujwn  that  increase  of  debt  it  is  proper  to  remark  that,  the 
present  government  having  been  organized  only  in  1789,  it 
might  have  been  found  difiicult,  especially  after  the  assumption 
of  the  State  debts  had  been  agreed  upon,  to  provide  at  once  a 
revenue  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  whole  debt,  which 
accounts  for  the  non-payment  and  consequent  funding  of  a  part 
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of  that  which  fell  due  during  the  years  1790  and  1791.  AU-i 
though  it  was  practicable  to  pay  a  part  of  it  witli  tliat  stirplos 
of  the  revenue  of  1790  whiuh  was  applietl  to  purchaser  of  the 
public  debt,  the  propriety  of  having  preferred  this  last  appli- 
cation is  not  disputed.  Yet  when  taking  an  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  debt,  as  whatever  part  has  been  redeemed  is  a 
deduction  from  its  present  amount,  and  as  no  part  of  the  prin- 
ci]»al  would  have  been  redeemed  had  the  whole  interest  for  1790 
and  1791  been  paid,  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  have  a  correct 
idea  of  the  whole,  the  increase  of  debt  which  arises  from  that 
non-payment  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

If,  instead  of  taking  the  nominal  amount  of  the  debts,  the 
supposed  real  value  is  estimated,  it  will  be  found  that,  estimating   ' 
the  six  per  cent,  and  deferred'  stocks  at  par,  the  three  jier  cent 
stock  at  sixty  per  cent,  (or  12  shillings  in  the  ]K>und),  and  the 
bank  stock  belonging  to  the  Uniterl  States  at  25  per  rent,  ad- 
vance, the  increase  of  debt  upon  this  view  of  the  subject  is  only^ 
dollars  4, 59 1,8 6 9^1,^. 

The  second  view  of  the  subject,  as  exhibited  in  the  .'itatemeat  , 
(B),  is  grounded  upon  the  principle  already  e^tablisheti,  that  the 
State  debts  were  not  due  by  the  Union,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  sufficient,  for  the  sake  of  equalizing  the  accounts  between 
the  diffLTeiit  States,  to  assume  an  aggregate  of  only  dollars 
11,609,259^,^^;  which  last  sum  is  therefore  stated  as  the  only 
part  of  the  State  debts  and  balances  in  favor  of  the  creditor 
States  actually  due  by  the  Union  ou  the  Ist  day  of  January, 
1790.  The  nominal  amount  of  the  whole  debt  on  that  day  ia 
upon  that  principle  only  dollars  6 4, 260, 2 9 4^^^ ;  and  the  nomi- 
nal increase  of  debt  during  the  six  years  amounts  to  dollars 
14,437,115TVi7- 
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'  Although  tho  dofcrred  atock  is  every  day  rieing  in  Talas,  although  it 
is  now  worth  much  mora  than  it  was  aix  years  ago,  and  will  nut  be  equal 
in  value  to  a  six  per  cent,  stock  till  the  year  ISOt,  yet,  (u  nothing  will  Im 
done  towurd  Its  redemption  bcrore  that  time,  end  a*  it  will  then  be  worth 
pur  to  the  public,  it  i>  more  correct  to  oetimale  it  at  that  rate  buth  in  ITBO 
•lid  1796,  If  it  was  estimated  at  its  preaent  market  price,  the  i: 
debt  would  appear  greater,  lieonuae  tho  amount  due  by  ibe  United  S 
thai  speeles  of  stock  has  been  diminlehed. 
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I^eds  of  the  Public  Debtj  and  Resources  applicable  to  its  Ex- 

ting^iishment. 

Almost  all  the  expenses  of  government,  but  especially  that 
species  which  most  usually  engenders  a  public  debt,  viz.,  the 
expenses  of  war,  are  a  destruction  of  the  capital  employed  to 
defray  them.  The  labor  of  the  men  employed  in  the  public 
service,  had  it  been  applied  in  the  pursuits  of  private  industry, 
would  not  only  have  supported  them,  but  probably  afforded  them 
some  reward  beyond  mere  sustenance,  and  therefore  would  have 
produced  an  excess  beyond  their  consumption,  an  addition  to  the 
national  wealth,  an  increase  of  the  capital  of  the  community. 
The  whole  of  their  lal)or,  however  useful  and  necessary  it  may 
be,  being  totally  unproductive,  not  only  the  community  is  de- 
prived of  that  increase  of  capital  which  otherwise  would  have 
taken  place,  but  their  consumption,  together  with  all  that  waste 
which  necessarily  attends  the  most  economically  managed  war, 
must  be  supplied  out  of  the  resources  of  the  community  at  large, 
out  of  some  capital  which  is  annihilated  by  being  applied  to  that 
purpose.  This  evil,  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude,  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  expenditure  itself,  and  not  of  the  means  by  which 
that  ex|)enditure  is  discharged.  The  capital,  whether  it  has  been 
raised  by  taxes  or  by  loans,  is  destroyed  on  account  of  its  being 
applie<1  to  an  unproductive  purpose;  and  that  destruction  of 
capital  is  to  be  charged  to  the  object  of  expense,  to  the  war,  and 
not  to  the  public  debt  which  is  commonly  contracted  for  supply- 
ing the  expense,  for  procuring  the  capital  thus  devoted  to  de- 
struction. In  that  point  of  view,  the  only  evil  which  arises  from 
a  habit  of  recurring  to  loans  is  that,  by  facilitating  the  means  of 
raising  capital,  it  tends  to  enlarge  the  scale  of  exj>enses,  it  en- 
courages unnecessary  ones;  it  thus  indirectly  promotes  a  greater 
destruction  of  capital  than  would  otherwise  have  taken  place. 

If  it  was  possible,  however,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  war 
by  applying  thereto  a  capital  which  would  at  all  events  have 
been  consumed,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  mode  would  in  a  great 
degree  rc^wiir  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  war.  This  effect  is 
produced  to  a  certain  extent  by  tares,  which  always  fall  in  part 
upon  such  parts  of  the  revenue  of  the  nation  as  would  have  been 
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consumed  in  as  unproductive  a  way  as  the  expenses  of  the  war 
itself.  But  loans  uniformly  are  supplied  not  by  a  revenue  which 
would  have  been  expended,  but  by  a  capital  which  was  before 
that  time  employed  to  some  useful  and  productive  purposes.  To 
support  a  war,  to  defray  any  kind  of  public  expense  by  taxes, 
is  to  do  it  by  the  resources  of  economy,  by  retrenching  the  con- 
sumption of  individuals,  the  consumption  of  the  nation.  To 
defray  it  by  loans  is  the  mode  of  the  spendthrift;  it  is  irretrievably 
to  destroy  the  principal  rather  than  to  diminish  our  immediate 
consumption  and  enjoyments.  But  this  evil  is  the  consequence 
of  contracting  and  not  of  funding  a  debt. 

When  the  first  measures  of  the  present  government  in  relation 
to  the  public  debt  were  adopted,  seven  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  It  was  that  war  which  had  consumed 
the  capital  of  the  nation ;  it  was  during,  or  at  least  in  consequence 
of,  that  war  that  the  debt  had  been  contracted.  The  most  sensible 
evils  which  usually  accompany  a  public  debt  had  preceded  by 
many  years  the  provisions  made  for  the  American  debt;  they 
were  already  in  a  great  measure  cured  by  the  exertions  of  private 
industry.  The  funding  of  the  debt  was  therefore  attended  with 
no  immediate  evil,  except  that  arising  from  the  taxes  necessary 
to  pay  the  interest.  But  was  that  measure  productive  of  any 
positive  good  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  it  had  created  a  large  productive  capital 
which  did  not  exist  before.  How  this  could  have  been  effected 
does  not  apj)ear.  The  owners  of  the  debt  have  in  their  posses- 
sion certificates,  bonds  given  by  the  community,  but  if  they  are 
richer  than  they  were  before  they  had  obtained  that  security  for 
a  regular  payment  of  interest,  the  community  who  gave  the 
bonds  are  certainly  the  poorer.  If  those  certificates  of  debt  are 
a  capital  more  to  the  holders,  they  are  a  capital  less  to  the  debtors; 
and  the  nation  is  exactly,  in  that  point  of  view,  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  they  were  before;  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  the  taxes  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  tend  in  part  to  prevent 
an  accumulation  of  capital,  fall  perhaps  in  some  degree  upon  the 
necessaries  of  the  industrious  part  of  the  community,  to  a  certain 
extent  oppress  and  impoverish  the  nation,  are  paid  but  in  part 
out  of  a  revenue  which  would  at  all  events  have  been  consumed, 
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whilst  their  whole  amount  is  consumed  by  the  holders  of  the 
debt.  There  is  no  more  capital  created  by  those  certificates,  by 
those  bondSy  than  would  be  created  if  a  number  of  individuals 
were,  in  consequence  of  any  contract,  to  be  indebted  to  other 
members  of  the  community  and  to  give  them  their  bonds  to  an 
amount  equal  to  that  of  the  public  debt.  If  a  holder  of  the 
public  debt  sells  his  certificates  to  another  member  of  the  com- 
munity, he  acquires  indeed  a  capital,  but  he  does  not  create  it. 
The  purchaser  must  pay  it  with  a  capital  previously  existing  in 
the  country.  A  public  debt  does  not  increase  the  existing 
amount  of  cultivated  lauds,  of  houses,  of  consumable  com- 
modities ;  it  makes  not  the  smallest  addition  either  to  the  wealth 
or  to  the  annual  labor  of  a  nation.  It  does  not  appear  that  it 
can  in  any  way  be  an  additional  national  capital,  unless  it  be 
supposed  to  operate,  like  money,  as  the  means  of  facilitating  ex- 
changes ;  unless  it  be  supposed  to  supply  the  place  of  a  circulating 
medium. 

Supposing  that  to  be  the  case,  it  would  not  be  to  a  larger 
amount  than  the  demand  of  the  country  for  that  medium  ;  and 
as  the  amount  of  the  debt  is  much  greater  than  the  quantity  of 
circulating  specie  required,  it  follows  that  only  a  part  of  it 
could  be  employed  to  that  purpose,  and  that  whenever  a  greater 
part  was  put  in  circulation  than  was  required  by  the  actual 
demand,  its  price  would  sink,  and  it  could  no  longer  answer 
the  ver}'  purpose  to  which  it  was  designed.  In  fact,  the  paper 
money  of  the  banks  and  the  increase  of  circulation  they  produce 
are  in  general  fully  sufiBcient  for  the  demands  of  the  country. 
Whenever,  from  some  sudden  drains  of  specie,  or  from  that  most 
common  evil  in  America,  "  over-trading,"  a  greater  demand  for 
s|)ecie  takes  place,  one  of  the  first  effects  is  to  sink  the  price  of 
the  public  debt.  So  far  from  adding  to  the  capital  of  a  nation, 
it  would  seem  that  a  nation  must  have  a  large  capital  in  order 
to  support  the  price  of  a  public  debt,  in  order  to  give  to  that 
price  that  fixture  which  is  an  essential  requisite  to  render  it  a 
proper  substitute  for  a  circulating  medium.  It  is  well  known 
that  that  part  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
which  consists  of  public  stock  does  not  answer  to  that  institu- 
tion the  purpose  of  a  capitol  in  specie,  of  a  circulating  medium ; 
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that  it  does  not  enable  them  to  increase  their  discounts.  AU 
I  though  the  evidences  of  the  debt  may  oocneionally  and  when  at 
a  fixed  price  answer  the  purposes  of  money,  yet  generally,  and 
whenever  variations  take  place  in  that  price,  it  becomes  an 
article  of  barter,  an  object  of  specnlation,  calls  for,  instead  of 
giving,  additional  Bupplies  of  money,  and  is  well  known  ii[X)n 
many  occasions  to  have  caused  some  of  the  greatest  distresses 
which  the  mercantile  world  has  experienced. 

But  although  the  funding  of  the  American  debt  neither  could 
nor  did  create  any  additional  capit;il,  yet  it  became  the  means 
of  drawing  to  America  a  foreign  capital  to  a  large  amount.  It 
may  l»e  seen  by  the  statement  (B)  that  the  foreign  debt  properly 
BO  called,  that  is  to  say,  the  debt  immediately  conmstJDg  of 
moneys  borrowed  abroad,  and  upon  which  the  interest  must  be 
])aid  in  Kuro[)e,  amniints  at  this  time  to  about  the  same  sum 
which  it  did  when  the  present  government  was  established. 
But  very  large  sums  in  the  present  domestic  debt  of  the  United 
States  are  owned  by  foreigners  residing  in  Europe.  The  two 
millions  of  dollars,  five  and  half  and  four  and  half  per  cent. 
stocks,  created  in  order  to  extinguish  the  debt  due  to  France, 
are  principally  held  by  foreigners.  A  large  amount  of  the 
original  domestic  debt  was  purchased  by  citigene  of  Holland 
before  it  had  raised  to  its  nominal  value;  and  from  that  time 
it  has  been  usual  for  merchants  to  make  remittances  to  Europe 
in  public  stock,  Tlie  government  of  the  Unite<l  Slates  alone 
have  remitted  during  the  year  1795  near  one  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars  in  six  per  cent,  stock.  Thus  America  has  received 
from  foreigners  a  capital  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  which 
has  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  great  acquisition  of  wealth,  which 
has  had  some  dazzling  temporary  effect,  but  which  has  been  an 
acquisition  of  wealth  to  the  6])eculators  in  stock  alone,  and  not 
to  the  nation.  For  the  nation  owes  to  foreigners  tliosc  millions; 
the  nation  must  yearly  pay  to  Eurojw  the  interest  of  those 
millions,  and  it  cannot  get  rid  of  the  paymeut  of  that  interest 
and  of  the  taxes  necessary  to  pay  it  until  it  shall  have  returned 
to  Europe  not  only  the  capital  received  by  America,  but  a  capital 
equal  to  the  nominal  amount  of  the  public  stock  purchased  hy 
Europe. 
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If  it  be  insisted  that  the  sales  of  stock  to  Europeans^  being 
nothing  more  than  a  certain  mode  of  borrowing  money  in 
Europe,  are  advantageous  to  America,  since  we  have  so  much 
demand  for  capital  and  can  employ  it  in  so  profitable  a  way, 
still  two  circumstances  must  concur  in  rendering  borrowing  use- 
ful,— a  low  rate  of  interest  and  a  proper  application  of  the  cap- 
ital borrowed.  The  rate  of  interest,  as  it  depends  upon  the 
price  obtained  for  the  stock,  is  uncertain.  Yet  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  purchases  by  foreigners  began  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  that  during  the  six  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
funding  system  was  proposed,  the  six  per  cent,  stock  has  not 
been  at  par  or  above  par  more  than  eighteen  months,  viz.,  from 
the  latter  end  of  July,  1791,  to  the  b^inning  of  January,  1793. 
The  probability  is  that  we  pay  from  7  to  8  per  cent,  on  the  capi- 
tal which  we  have  thus  borrowed.  Had,  however,  the  whole 
of  that  capital  been  applied  to  productive  purposes,  it  would 
have  enabled  the  nation  to  pay  the  interest,  high  as  it  was,  and 
perhaps  to  make  some  profit.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
small  proportion,  indeed,  has  been  so  applied  as  to  increase  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  lands,  the  erection  of  manufac- 
tures, the  annual  income  of  the  nation.  Acquired  suddenly  by 
individuals,  that  capital  has  been  applied  in  the  same  manner 
as  every  other  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth;  it  has  enabled 
those  individuals  to  consume,  to  spend  more,  and  they  have 
consumed  and  spent  extravagantly.  Taking  in  the  great  num- 
ber of  elegant  houses  which  have  been  built  within  a  few  years 
in  all  the  large  cities,  and  which,  however  convenient  to  the  in- 
habitants, afford  no  additional  revenue  to  the  nation,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  thus  drawn  from 
Europe  for  purchases  of  stock  has  been  actually  consumed, 
without  leaving  in  its  stead  any  other  productive  capital,  and 
that  as  the  nation  still  owes  the  whole,  it  has  been  impoverished 
even  by  the  only  consequence  of  the  funding  system  that  has 
made  any  temporary  addition  to  the  apparent  wealth  of  the 
country.  That  wealth  is,  in  a  great  degree,  consumed  and 
destroyed,  and  the  whole  debt  remains  to  be  paid.  Still  it  is 
not  astonishing  that  those  who  have  been  thus  enabled  to  con- 
sume that  capital  should  not  have  attended  much  to  the  manner 
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in  which  it  woa  to  bo  replaced  and  repaid  by  the  nation, 
should  have  finally  perauaiJed  themselves  antl  many  others  tl 
the  funding  of  the  debt  was  a  real  and  permanent  increase 
the  national  capital,  a  national  acquisition  of  wealth, 

Let  it  not  be  suppased  that  any  of  those  reflections  are  ii 
tended  to  convey  a  censure  on  that  part  of  the  funding  pv 
which  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  pi 
debt  of  the  Uniteil  Statea,  Tlicy  are  designed  merely  to  show 
that  the  propriety  of  tliat  measure  must  have  depended  solely 
on  its  justice.  Whether  the  debt  had  been  fnnded  on  tlie  plan 
of  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  original  holders  of  those  who 
had  ]>erfornied  the  services,  or,  as  has  been  the  case,  in  favor  of 
the  purchasers  of  certificates,  the  general  effbcls  would  have  been 
nearly  thesame;  and  unless  the  American  government  had  chosen 
to  forfeit  every  claim  to  common  honesty,  it  must  necessarily 
provide  for  discharging  the  principal  or  paying  the  interest  to 
one  or  the  other  of  two  descriptions  of  persona. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  heretofore  have  existed 
on  that  subject,  on  the  propriety  of  ]>aying  th&se  who  had  pur- 
cliased  the  debt  so  much  under  its  value,  it  now  exists 
it  has  ceased  with  the  cause ;  for  all  the  present  owners  have, 
may  be  supiwsed  to  have,  purchased  the  debt  at  the  market 
price,  which,  since  it  has  been  funded,  has  been  obtained  for  it 
The  solemn  obligations,  superadded  by  the  present  government  to 
those  contracted  before,  never  can  be  set  aside  without  the  most 
flagrant  and  pernicious  breach  of  public  faith  and  of  nationals 
morality. 

If  the  public  debt  is  not  an  additional  national  capital, 
other  disadvant^e  can  reeiilt  from  its  extinction  except  the  in- 
crease of  taxes  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  the  annual  h 
which  will  be  suffered  by  replacing  to  Europe  the  capital  bor*- 
rowctl  there,  either  under  the  denomination  of  foreign  debt  ati 
by  the  sales  of  domestic  debt.  So  far  as  the  taxes  necessary  for 
that  purijoee  will  check  consumption,  the  capital  to  be  thus  re- 
paid abroad  will  be  supplied  by  economy,  and  its  (rayment  will 
in  no  shape  whatever  impoverish  the  country.  So  far  es  those 
taxes  will  fidl,  not  on  that  portion  of  the  annual  revenue  which 
would  have  been  consumed,  but  on  that  part  which  would  have 
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been  saved  and  have  become  an  addition  to  the  permanent  wealth 
of  the  nation,  so  far  the  progress  of  the  country  will,  in  a  certain 
d^ree,  be  checked  by  the  withdrawing  and  paying  the  capital 
due  to  Europe.  To  do  this  too  suddenly  would  certainly  be  in- 
jurious to  the  community.  But  any  evil  that  may  arise  from  a 
gradual  extinction  of  the  debt,  from  a  gradual  repayment  of  the 
capital  borrowed  in  Europe,  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  natural  progress  of  America,  will  free  us  from  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  upon  that  capital,  and  will,  at  the  same  time, 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  our  Union  and  give  additional  vigor 
and  respectability  to  the  nation. 

It  may  have  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  debt,  by  render- 
ing the  creditors  dependent  on  government,  gave  it  an  additional 
stability.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  although  an  artificial 
interest  is  thereby  created,  which  may  at  times  give  an  useful 
support,  it  may  at  some  future  period  lend  its  assistance  to  bad 
measures  and  to  a  bad  administration.  So  far  as  that  interest  is 
artificial,  so  far  as  it  is  distinct  from  the  general  interest,  it  may 
perhaps  act  against  that  general  interest  and  become  as  pernicious 
as  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  useful.  At  all  events,  who  can 
doubt  that  the  jealousies,  the  apprehensions,  the  discontents  ex- 
cited by  the  public  debt  have  been  more  injurious  to  our  domes- 
tic peace,  have  gone  farther  to  weaken  our  real  union,  than  any 
other  internal  cause  ?  It  is  a  lamentable  truth  that  the  Ameri- 
cans, although  bound  together  by  a  stronger  government,  are 
less  united  in  sentiment  than  they  were  eight  years  ago.  Every 
source  of  discontent,  every  permanent  cause  of  taxation  which 
can  be  removed,  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  Union  and  to  the 
stability  of  its  government. 

But,  in  regard  to  our  strength  and  consequent  respectability 
and  independence  in  relation  to  other  nations,  as  speedy  an  ex- 
tinction of  the  debt  as  circumstances  will  admit  becomes  indis- 
pensable. As  there  is  not  the  smallest  probability  that  we  ever 
shall  be  involved  in  any  war  except  in  self-defence,  and  as  the 
exhausted  situation  of  all  the  European  nations  seems  to  warrant, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  war,  a  continuance  of  peace  for 
at  least  ten  or  twelve  years,  we  should  by  all  means  improve 
that  period  to  discharge  the  heaviest  part  of  our  debt.     It  re- 
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quires  no  argument  to  prove,  it  is  a  eelf-evideot  trath,  tlu 
in  a  political  point  of  view  at  least,  every  nation  is  enfeebled  " 
by  a  public  debt.  Spain^  once  the  first  power  of  Europe, — 
Spain,  witb  her  extensive  and  rich  possessions,  Holland,  not- 
withstanding her  immense  commerce,  still  feel  the  effects  of  the 
debts  they  began  to  contract  two  ccTituries  ago,  and  their  present 
political  weakness  stands  as  a  monument  of  the  unavoidable 
consequences  of  that  fatal  system.  Yet  what  are  those  instances 
when  comparetl  with  that  of  France,  where  the  public  debt, 
although  once  discharged  by  the  assistance  of  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy, has  at  last  overwhelmed  government  itself!  The  debt 
of  Great  Britain,  which  began  at  a  later  period  than  that  of  any 
of  tliose  three  nations,  has  not  yet  produced  such  visible  ef^cts. 
The  unexampled  prosperity  of  that  country  has  heretofore  been 
sufBcieut  to  support  its  strength  and  to  increase  its  wealth,  not- 
withstanding the  weight  of  that  i>urden.  Yet  the  revenue  now 
necessary  to  discharge  the  interest  annually  payable  ou  that  debt 
and  to  sup|>ort  the  pea(«  establishment  of  that  nation,  that  la  to 
say,  the  annual  revenue  now  raised  by  taxes  in  Great  Briton, 
would,  if  unencumlxred,  discharge  the  yearly  ex|>enses  even  of 
the  war  in  which  she  is  now  engaged. 

The  sum  necessary  to  pay  the  annuity  and  interest  on  the 
debt  of  the  United  States  constitutes  more  than  two-thirds  of 
their  yearly  ex|»enditure;  and  it  is  presumable  that  we  would 
not  be  much  exposed  to  the  wanton  attacks,  depredations,  or 
insults  of  any  nation  was  it  not  known  that  our  revenue  and 
resources  are  jialsied  by  an  annual  defalcation  of  five  Diillioos 
of  dollars.  It  does  not  seem  that  any  jKissible  object  of  expense, 
without  even  excepting  the  creation  of  a  navy,  can  be  so  emi- 
nently useful  in  adding  to  onr  external  security  and  respecta- 
bility as  that  which,  by  paying  the  principal  of  our  debt,  will 
give  us  the  command  of  an  unimpaired  revenue,  and  enable  us 
to  dispose,  if  necessary,  of  all  our  resources. 

A  circumstance  which  seems  to  render  this  still  more  requi- 
site in  America,  is  the  difficulty  for  the  Unitwl  States  of  raising 
moneys  by  loans,  except  in  time  of  profound  peace.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  great  ilemnnd  for  capital  in  America,  the  usual 
ligh  market  rate  for  interest,  the  peculiar  eircumstancea  of  the 
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oountiy,  render  it  nearly  impossible  to  borrow  any  large  suras 
at  home;  and  experience  has  lately  proved  that  the  circumstanoe 
of  an  European  war,  even  though  we  ourselves  were  not  en- 
gaged, was  sufficient  to  prevent  us  from  any  farther  loan  in 
Europe.  Hence  it  results  that  as  we  cannot  in  case  of  any 
emergency  put  much  reliance  on  that  resource,  we  should  during 
our  state  of  peace  and  prosperity  hasten  to  disencumber  our 
domestic  resources.  We  have,  indeed,  severely  felt  the  obliga- 
tion of  repaying  during  the  present  European  war  the  anticipa- 
tion at  home  and  the  instalments  of  the  foreign  debt  abroad. 
We  have  thereby  been  compelled  to  borrow  on  the  most  disad- 
vantageous terms,  to  contract  the  obligation  of  paying  an  interest 
of  at  least  six  per  cent,  for  24  years,  and  to  remit  to  Europe 
stock  purchased  at  par,  and  which  will  probably  sell  there  under 
its  nominal  value.  These  considerations,  supported,  it  is  be- 
lieved, by  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  of  America,  forcibly 
point  out  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  recourse  to  our  domestic 
resources,  of  an  immediate  increase  of  revenue. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  our  present  receipts  are  hardly 
adequate  to  our  present  expenditure;  in  fact,  that  we  have 
heretofore  made  only  a  nominal  provision  for  paying  the  prin- 
cipal of  any  part  of  our  debt.  For  although  (supposing  the 
present  receipts  to  be  equal  to  the  present  rate  of  expenditure) 
it  may  be  said  that  we  have  provided  for  the  yearly  payment  of 
2  per  cent,  on  the  principal  of  our  six  per  cent,  debt  bearing  a 
present  interest,  yet  we  have  not  made  any  provision  whatever 
for  the  payment  of  the  annuity  payable  after  the  year  1800  on 
the  deferred  stock.  Indeed,  the  interest  (exclusively  of  the 
additional  2  per  cent.)  payable  on  this  stock  exceeds  the  yearly 
payment  of  2  j)er  cent,  upon  the  six  per  cent,  stock ;  and  the 
fact  is  that  our  present  revenue  is  not  even  sufficient  to  pay 
after  the  year  1800  the  interest  on  our  debt.  Our  faith  is  now 
pledged  to  pay  from  afler  that  year  an  annuity  of  8  per  cent 
upon  both  stocks;  and  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist 
upon  the  extinguishment  of  other  parts  of  the  debt,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  increase  our  revenue  from  after  that  year  by  a  sum 
sufficient  to  discharge  that  annuity,  which  has  already  been 
stated  at  about  1,100,000  dollars. 
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Tills  increase  will  enable  tlie  United  Suites  to  cxtlogiiieli  th»l 
whole  of  the  six  per  cent,  stock  by  tlie  year  1818,  and  the  whole  ' 
of  the  deferred  stock  by  the  year  1824.     No  farther  provision 
seems  necessary  on  that  jwirt  of  the  debt,  which  amounts  to 
about  forty-two  millions  of  dollars,  except  the  very  important 
one  to  find  the  additional  revenue  of  1,100,000  dollars. 

The  parte  of  the  debt  which  will  remain  unprovided  for 
are: 

Ifit.  The  foreign  debt,  which  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1796J 
consisted  of  about  twelve  reiilliona  of  dollars,  but  which,  by  thfti 
payment  of  the  instalment  that  falls  due  during  tlie  year  179< 
and  liax  been  provided  for  by  the  five  million  loan,  will  bafl 
rednce<l  to  about  11,600,000  dollars. 

2dly.  The  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  four  and  a  half  p 
cent,  stocks,  amounting  to  about  2,000,000  dollars, 

3dly.  The  instalments  due  after  the  year  1796  to  the  bank, 
and  not  provided  for  by  the  five  million  loan,  aniouuting  t 
1,600,000  dollars. 

4lhly.  The  anticipations  necessary  during  the  years  1796  s 
1797  (exclusively  of  the  loans  that  may  be  requisite  to  pay  a 
part  of  the  principal  of  the  debt),  estimated  at  800,000  dollaiSil 

dthly.  The  new  five  million  loau,  which,  being  irredeeinabl 
for  twenty-three  years,  cannot  be  extinguished  except  hy  pu 
chases. 

6thly.  The  three  per  cent,  stock,  amounting  to  about  19,*  " 
300,000  dollars,  which,  on  account  of  its  low  rate  of  interest, 
is  uot  susceptible  of  any  extingnishment,  except  by  purchases  or 
by  a  new  modification  of  tlie  debt.  ■ 

Those  different  sums  somewhat  exceed  forty  millions  of  dolIarSM 
but  the  four  first  items,  wliich  seem  alone  to  be  the  object  (rf^ 
redemption  by  an  application  of  revenue,  amount  altogether  la 
sixteen  millions  of  dollars.  They  are  all,  the  five  and  half  per 
cent,  and  four  and  half  j>er  cent,  stocks  excc|»te<I,  payable  by  instal- 
ments due  Wfore  the  year  1810;  and  although  the  amount  of  the 
yearly  payable  instalments  ls  not  equal  every  year,  yet  as  some  of 
the  Dutch  loans  may,  accoi-ding  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  be 
dischargetl  by  government  as  much  earlier  as  they  please,  the 
total  sum  to  be  paid  each  year  may  be  so  equalized  and  modified 
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as  to  render  the  discharge  of  the  whole  practicable  before  the 
year  1810,  with  an  uniform  revenue.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
provision  for  that  payment  during  that  period  by  an  additional 
revenue,  and  as  it  is  not  possible  that  any  new  revenue,  even  if 
raised  by  Congress  at  their  next  session,  can  be  productive  before 
the  year  1798,  the  term  proposed  for  the  redemption  of  those 
sixteen  millions  will  he  twelve  years  from  the  first  of  January, 
1798,  to  the  first  of  January,  1810. 

The  interest  payable  on  those  sixteen  millions  may,  when 
calculating  the  revenue  necessary  to  discharge  the  principal,  be 
estimated  at  an  average  of  about  five  per  cent.  A  debt  of  six- 
teen millions,  bearing  an  interest  of  five  per  cent.,  will  be  dis- 
charged in  twelve  years  by  a  revenue  somewhat  exceeding  one 
million  of  dollars*  But  as  the  eleven  hundred  thousand  dollars 
necessary  to  pay  the  annuity  on  the  deferred  stock  will  not  be 
wanted  till  the  year  1801  for  that  purpose,  and,  if  raised  from 
the  year  1798,  may  in  the  mean  while  be  applied  to  discharge 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  the  debt  of  sixteen  millions;  this, 
being  thus  reduced  to  twelve  millions  and  a  half,  will  be  dis- 
charged in  twelve  years  by  a  revenue  of  about  800,000  dollars. 
This  sum  added  to  the  1,100,000  dollars,  which  are  at  all  events 
necessary  to  pay  the  annuity  on  the  deferred  stock,  form  an 
aggregate  of  1,900,000  dollars,  the  revenue  necessary  to  be  raised 
for  twelve  years. 

Through  the  means  of  that  revenue  not  only  sixteen  millions 
of  the  debt  shall  have  been  redeemed,  but  an  annuity  equal  to 
about  780,000  dollars,  the  interest  payable  thereon,  will  be  liber- 
ated and  form  an  actual  addition  to  our  present  revenue.  If 
during  the  same  period  the  resources  to  be  derived  from  the 
lands  of  the  United  States,  which  will  next  be  taken  under  con- 
sideration, are  applied  to  the  three  per  cent,  stock  so  as  to  liberate 
an  annuity  of  320,000  dollars,  these  two  sums  will  be  sufficient 
to  i)ay  the  annuity  on  the  deferred  stock,  and  the  whole  of  the 
additional  revenue  of  1,900,000  dollars  may  cease  after  the  year 
1809.  On  the  other  hand,  if  only  the  1,100,000  dollars  are 
raised  from  the  year  1801,  that  additional  revenue  must  con- 
tinue till  the  year  1824.  The  diffiirence  between  raising  what 
must  at  all  events  be  raised,  to  wit,  1,100,000  dollars,  only  from 
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after  the  year  1800,  putting  off  the  increase  of  taxes  and  revenue 
to  the  last  moment,  and  raising  1,900,000  dollars  from  the  year 
1798,  consists  in  the  difference  between  taxes  of  1,100,000 
dollars  for  twenty-four  years  and  taxes  of  1,900,000  dollars  for 
twelve  years;  or  (as  1,100,000  dollars  must  by  both  plans  be 
raised  for  twelve  years)  it  consists  in  the  difference  between  im- 
mediate taxes  of  800,000  dollars  for  twelve  years  and  taxes  of 
1,100,000  dollars  also  for  twelve  years,  but  beginning  twelve 
years  hence.  Supposing  the  country  to  be  so  fast  progressing  in 
prosperity  that  1,100,000  dollars  of  taxes  will  not  be  more  heavy 
twelve  years  hence  than  800,000  dollars  now  are,  still  the  sole 
advantage  which  arises  from  a  postponement  is  present  enjoy- 
ment, and  putting  off  a  burden  which  must  necessarily  come  at 
that  time.  The  loss  is  manifest ;  for  although  the  same  burden 
must  then  be  borne,  the  debt  remains  unpaid.  Should  we  not 
raise  that  revenue  at  present,  to  a  momentary  relief  we  shall  have 
sacrificed  sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  we  shall  have  lost  the  present 
time,  we  shall  have  lost  an  almost  certain  period  of  peace  and 
prosperity ;  and  although  we  cannot  command  future  events,  we 
shall  have  to  encounter  them  at  that  time  as  unprovided  and  as 
enfeebled  as  we  now  are. 

Independent  of  any  additional  revenue  to  be  raised  by  taxes, 
the  lands  of  the  United  States  will  affoKi  another  resource. 
Those  now  at  the  disposal  of  Congress  do  not  amount  to  ten 
millions  of  acres;  but  the  quantity  might  be  enlarged  without 
any  difficulty  was  there  any  real  demand  for  more.  Lands  are 
so  much  more  valuable  to  us  than  to  the  Indians,  that  whenever 
they  are  actually  wanted  we  may  afford  to  pay  for  them  a  much 
higher  price  than  they  ever  do  ask.  The  actual  demand,  which 
must  regulate  the  price  that  may  be  obtained  by  Congress  for 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  public,  is  determined  itself  by  the 
increase  of  population  and  by  the  direction  of  emigrations. 
Lands  of  good  quality  and  in  actual  demand  for  settlers  will 
fetch  about  four  dollars  per  acre,  payable  in  about  five  years  by 
instalments.  If  sold  upon  shorter  terras  of  credit,  or  in  large 
tracts,  the  persons  who  settle  the  lands  and  can  affonl  to  give  the 
highest  price  are  generally  excluded  from  the  competition,  and 
the  lands  will  only  bring  such  a  price  as  will  leave  to  the  pur- 
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chaser  (who  is  to  sell  again  to  settlers)  the  usual  profit  upon 
capital  employed  in  similar  speculations.  Should  the  lands  be 
sold  before  there  is  an  actual  demand  by  settlers^  they  will  bring 
a  price  proportionably  less  as  the  prospect  of  settlement  may  be 
farther  distant.  Congress  have  directed  their  lands  to  be  sold 
partly  in  small  and  partly  in  large  tracts;  one  half  of  the  pur- 
chase-money to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  the  other  half 
within  one  year  after;  no  lands  to  be  sold  under  two  dollars  per 
acre.  The  credit  is  so  short  that  the  class  of  people  who  usually 
begin  settlements  will  be  nearly  altogether  excluded.  The  pro- 
vision which  fixes  the  price  at  two  dollars  at  least  will  exclude, 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  speculators.  And  the  sales  will  prob- 
ably fall  short  of  the  actual  yearly  demand  for  settlers  and  be 
confined  to  the  very  best  tracts. 

About  ten  thousand  families  migrate  every  year  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Although  all  of  them  can- 
not purchase  lands,  all  of  them  increase  the  demand  for  land, 
as  they  enable  those  who  can  purchase  to  cultivate  more  and 
therefore  to  purchase  more.  Of  those  ten  thousand  families, 
three-fourths  at  least  will  be  fixed  in  the  States  of  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  those  parts  of 
the  North-West  Territory  already  ceded  by  the  United  States 
and  by  Virginia.  The  yearly  migrdtion  to  the  lands  of  the 
United  States  will  be  probably  about  2600  families ;  the  yearly 
actual  demand  for  lands  may  vary  from  500,000  to  one  million 
of  acres.  Although  various  circumstances  render  it  impoasible 
to  form  any  tolerably  correct  conjecture  on  the  amount  of  sales, 
it  is  not  probable  that,  on  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted, 
they  will  upon  an  average  exceed  250,000  acres,  yielding  a 
revenue  of  600,000  dollars.  The  first  year,  on  account  of  the 
great  demand  for  the  valuable  low  lands  on  the  Ohio  and  other 
rivers,  will  perhaps  be  more  productive  than  the  succeeding 
ones. 

The  lands  may  be  applied  in  two  ways  to  the  payment  of  the 
debt,  either  indirectly  or  immediately :  indirectly,  by  selling  the 
lands  for  the  best  price  that  can  be  obtained,  and  applying  the 
moneys  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt;  immediately,  by  in- 
ducing the  holders  of  some  species  of  debt  to  exchange  it  for 
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landsy  by  making  the  price  of  lands  payable  in  certificates  of 
debt  of  that  species.  By  the  first  mode  it  is  probable  that  a 
higher  price  will  be  obtained  for  the  lands,  as  they  will  only  be 
sold  from  time  to  time  as  they  rise  in  value,  and  as  some  advan- 
tages must  be  given  to  the  holders  of  the  debt  to  induce  them 
to  make  the  exchange.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  second 
mode  will  secure  a  proper  application  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
land ;  the  land  itself  will  pay  the  debt  without  coming  into  the 
Treasury  in  the  shape  of  money,  which,  upon  the  first  emer- 
gency, might  be  applied  to  some  other  purposes.  Another 
peculiar  advantage  would  arise  if  the  land  was  immediately 
applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt  bearing  an  interest 
of  three  per  cent.  Was  a  redemption  of  this  debt  to  be  at- 
tempted by  purchases,  it  would  necessarily  raise  its  price  beyond 
its  usual  market  price  and  beyond  what  it  is  supposed  to  be 
really  worth.  It  would,  therefore,  require  so  much  larger  a 
sum  for  its  redemption.  Supposing  that  stock  to  be  worth  sixty 
per  cent.  u|K)n  its  nominal  value  when  six  per  cent,  stock  is  at 
par,  the  19,300,000  dollars  now  existing  are  worth  only  some- 
thing more  than  eleven  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  But 
although  the  lands  should  bring  that  money,  it  would  undoubt- 
edly require  a  greater  sum  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  stock. 
A  variety  of  plans  might  be  formed  for  a  commufcition  of  that 
stock  into  lands.  The  following  sketch  is  offered  merely  to  show 
in  what  manner  the  operation  might  be  effected. 
V  Let  the  lands,  after  they  shall  have  been  surveyed,  be  divided 

into  ten  large  lots  of  960,000  acres  each,  as  equal  in  quality  and 
value  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit;  and  each  of  the  said 
large  lots  be  subdivided  into  townships,  and  these  into  tracts  of 
640  acres.  Let  then  a  subscription  be  opened  for  the  sale  of 
the  large  lots  successively,  beginning  with  the  most  valuable; 
each  purchaser  to  subscribe  for  at  least  a  tract  of  640  acres;  the 
price  of  the  subscription  to  be  two  dollars  per  acre,  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  a  year  from  the  time  of  the  sale, 
payable  in  any  species  of  stock  of  the  United  States  at  its  nomi- 
nal value;  with  liberty  to  the  purchaser  to  discharge  the  debt  in 
specie  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  acre ;  one-tenth 
part  of  the  purchase-money  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  the  sub- 
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scription,  and  the  remainder  part  in  nine  yearly  instalments,  or 
sooner,  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser :  possession  of  the  land  to 
be  given  immediately,  but  the  land  to  remain  mortgaged  in  se- 
curity for  the  purchase-money.  As  soon  as  the  subscription  to 
one  of  the  large  lots  is  filled,  let  the  subscribers  draw  lot  for 
their  respective  shares,  under  such  modifications  as  will  secure 
to  subscribers  for  one  township,  or  quarter  of  a  township,  the 
whole  in  one  tract. 

The  most  weighty  objection  against  this  plan  is,  perhaps,  the 
lottery  and  speculation  to  which  it  will  give  rise;  yet  it  will  be 
found  difficult  to  devise  any  plan  for  the  sale  of  lands  and  for 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debt  which  will  not,  in  some  de- 
gree, be  liable  to  the  same  objection.  The  number  of  acres, 
price,  interest,  time  of  payment,  &c.,  in  the  above  have  been  in- 
serted merely  for  the  sake  of  conveying  clearer  ideas ;  but  they 
should  be  considered  as  blanks  that  can  be  filled  only  upon  an 
investigation  of  all  the  details  of  the  subject. 

The  advantages  for  the  public,  supposing  the  whole  of  the 
subscription  to  be  filled,  would  be  the  certainty  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  whole  debt  bearing  an  interest  of  three  per  cent,  and 
an  immediate  liberation  of  the  annuity  of  580,000  dollars  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  interest  thereon,  since  the  interest  payable  for 
the  land  would  always  be  equal  to  the  interest  payable  on  the 
three  per  cent,  stock  in  circulation.*  This  sum  might,  therefore, 
be  applied  in  part  of  the  additional  revenue  of  800,000  dollars 
wanted  to  extinguish  the  debt  of  sixteen  millions;  I  say  of 
the  800,000  dollars,  for  it  could  not  be  applied  in  part  of  the 
1,100,000  dollars  necessary  to  pay  the  annuity  on  the  deferred 
stock,  the  faith  of  the  Union  being  pledged  to  discharge  that 
annuity  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Union,  and  to  apply,  in  ad- 
dition  to  it,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  towards  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  public  debt.  Thus,  if  that  subscription  was 
to  be  filled,  the  lands  would  in  twelve  years  extinguish  both  the 
debt  bearing  three  per  cent,  interest  and  a  great  part  of  the 

»  Ten  lots  of  960,000  acres  each  are  9,000,000  acres ;  which,  if  all  sold  at 
two  dollars  per  acre,  would  bring  dollars  19,200,000.  The  amount  of  three 
per  cent,  stock  is  about  19,800,000. 
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ftbove-mentioned  sixteen  millioDs  of  dollars;  it  being  necessary 
to  add  (for  that  purpose  and  exclusively  of  the  1,100,000  dollare 
reqiiidte  to  |)ay  the  annuity  on  the  deferred  stock)  only  a  yearly 
revenue  of  220,000  dollars  for  those  twelve  years.  Those  ad- 
vantages would  more  than  counterbalance  to  the  public  thfl 
advantages  offered  to  the  subscribers  by  the  low  rate  of  the 
lands. 

The  advantages  to  subscribers  woukl  be  obvious.  The  aver- 
age price  of  lauds  equal  in  situation  and  quality,  but  either  set- 
tletl  or  capable  of  lieing  immediately  settled,  is  now  four  dollars 
per  acre.  In  all  probability  ten  years,  and  at  farthest  fifteen, 
will  settle  the  whole  of  the  ten  millions  of  acres  offered  for  sale, 
or  at  least  will  rnit^  the  whole  of  it  to  what  may  be  culled  tlia 
settlement  price,  an  average  of  four  dollars  per  acre. 
might  now  be  sold  above  tliat  price ;  a  great  proportion  of 
landM  will  attain  it  within  a  shorter  period  than  ten  years;  the 
most  remote  situation  will  be  worth  it  at  the  exjiiration  of  that 
time.  And  this  must  lake  place,  accortling  to  the  natural  course 
of  events,  by  the  natural  increase  of  population,  witliout  giving 
any  further  trouble  of  management  to  the  purchasers  than  that 
of  selling  the  lands  again  to  actual  settlers.  Those  amongst  the 
purchasers  who  will  become  settlers  will  affix  that  price  to  the 
land  as  soon  as  they  improve  it ;  and  at  the  price  they  give  will 
be  enabled  to  pay  three-fourths  of  the  purcliase-monev  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  land  itself.  The  land  may  therefore  be  con-' 
sidered  as  being,  upon  an  average,  worth  four  dollars  per  aetft' 
within  eight  years  after  the  time  of  purcliase ;  which,  discounted! 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  compound  interest,  is  equal  to  al 
two  dollars  and  a  half  at  the  time  of  purchase.  For  this  thdl 
subscribers  will  give,  at  most,  one  dollar  and  a  lialf,  bearing, 
fact,  only  four  per  cent,  interest,  payable  in  nine  years,  and  ni 
worth  much  more  than  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  at  the  time 
purchase. 

Although  the  success  of  a  plan  something  similar  to  this  mafi 
not  be  complete,  yet  so  far  as  it  will  succeed,  so  fur  the  extii 
guishment  of  the  debt  bearing  an  interest  of  three  per  cent.  wilK 
be  promoted,  and  so  far  the  amount  of  the  additional  reveni 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  annuity  oo  the  deferred  st 
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and  for  the  extiuguisiiment  of  the  above-mentioned  debt  of  six- 
teen ruiliians  of  dollare,  may  be  diminished.  The  sources  from 
which  that  additional  revenue,  whatever  its  amount  may  be, 
can  be  derived  remain  to  be  examined  ;  still  recollecting  that  at 
least  1,100,000  dollars  must  necessarily  Ire  raised,  and  that  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  raise  the  highest  required  sum, 
viz.,  1,900,000  dollars,  cannot  b«  denied. 

This  revenue  may  be  raised  either  by  indirect  or  direct  taxes. 
A  difficulty,  inherent  in  the  Constitution,  will  always  render  a 
recurrence  to  direct  taxation  the  last  resort  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. For,  it  being  provided  that  such  taxes  shall  lie  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  Slates  according  to  their  respective 
population,  those  States  who  have  a  less  extent  of  territory  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  will  think  themselves  aggrieved  by 
a  species  of  tax  which  must  reach  their  lands,  not  in  the  ratio  of 
tiieir  value,  but  in  that  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants. 

I^abor  being  the  only  source  of  wealth,  the  annual  quantity 
and  produce  of  labor  was  the  best  general  rule  which  could  be 
established  for  fixing  the  respective  ability  of  paying  taxes  in 
the  several  States.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  better  criterion 
could  have  been  adopted,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  annual  pro- 
dace  of  labor,  than  the  number  of  inhabitants,  making  the  same 
allowance  with  the  Constitution  by  estimating  the  net  produce 
of  the  labor  of  five  slaves  (after  deducting  that  j>art  m-cessary 
for  their  sustenance)  equal  to  the  net  produce  of  the  labor  of 
three  freemen.  Yet  that  general  rule,  like  all  others,  is  liable 
to  some  exceptions.  The  labor  of  the  same  number  of  men 
may,  according  to  the  differences  in  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment, in  their  skill  and  industry,  in  the  government  under 
which  they  live,  in  the  quantity  of  active  capital  existing  iu  the 
country,  and  in  several  other  circumstances,  vary  iu  dilfereat 
comitrics.  The  labor  of  tlio  inhabitanta  of  Great  Britain  is  cer- 
tainly far  more  productive  than  the  labor  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Poland,  who  are  at  least  equal  in  nnmber.  It  does  nut,  how- 
ever, appear  that  the  differences  existing  in  the  resjiective  cir- 
cumstances of  the  several  States  are  so  great  as  to  render  the 
operation  of  the  rule  more  unequal  than  the  operation  of  moet 
indirect  taxes.     Their  goverumeut  is  similar,  and  the  most  sen- 
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sible  difference  !s,  tliat  tlie  Soiitliern  States  have  a.  lai^r  capital  1 
in  lan<l,  an<l  the  Xortiicrn  States  liave  both  more  industry  and  J 
a  lai^er  circulating  capital.  Hence  it  results  that  a  tax  raerely.1 
on  lands  might  perhiii>s  bear  more  heavily  oa  the  landholders  of* 
the  Xorlh  than  on  those  of  the  South ;  not  but  that  a  tract  vfm 
land,  witlioiit  reference  to  its  size,  is  usually  equally  productive.^ 
in  both  places  when  cultivated  ^y  an  equal  numl»er  of  persons  J 
but  be™nse  there  is  a  less  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  employed  J 
in  tiie  cultivation  of  land  to  the  Nortli  than  to  the  South.  ThftB 
operation  of  a  tax  merely  on  land  might  therefore  l>e  unequalj 
Du  that  description  of  persons  in  the  several  States,  but  not  oita 
the  States  themselvas.  A  direct  tax  upon  the  whole  projierty,* 
although  perhaiis  liable  to  still  greater  objections,  would  not,  in-l 
that  point  of  view,  be  nnetjual  either  on  the  States  or  on  an^J 
particular  description  of  people.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remarfciB 
that,  whatever  inequality  may  result  from  the  operation  of  direct^ 
taxes  proceeding  from  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  capitul 
and  in  the  application  of  the  labor  in  the  dilFereut  States,  as 
great  a  one,  but  operating  in  the  very  reverse,  must  result  from 
indirect  taxes  on  consumable  commoditiGe  imported  into  thft.J 
Union.  Fur,  if  taxes  on  land,  laid  according  to  the  rule  pre- J 
scribed  by  the  Constitution,  bear  more  heavily  in  some  onq.f 
quarter  because  the  proportion  of  persons  emjiloycd  in  the  cult* 
ration  of  lands  is  less  there  than  in  oilier  ]>arts  of  the  Unioi 
the  other  hand  the  proportion  of  persons  employed  in  nuiuufao*J 
tures  in  the  same  place  must  be  greater. 

The  consumption,  therefore,  of  imported  manufactures,  i 
the  amount  of  duties  paid  on  that  consumption,  will  be  propc 
tionably  less.  If  a  land  tax  presses  harder  upon  the  landholder 
of  the  North,  it  is  because  the  proportion  of  cultivators  is  lea 
and  that  of  manufacturers  is  greater  than  to  the  South.  If  the 
proportion  of  manufacturers  is  less  to  the  South,  the  jieople  there 
must  consume  a  greater  quantity  of  foreign  goods  and  pay  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  irapost.  By  combining  the  two  modes 
of  taxation,  a  more  equal  effect  will  probably  be  produced  than 
can  be  by  either  singly.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
perience of  all  other  nations;  it  is  not  believed  that  any  inBtnnwl 
can  be  adduced  of  a  nation  raising  any  considerable  revcmii 
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without  having  resorted  to  direct  taxation,  to  land  taxes.  Nor 
have  these,  when  laid  judiciously  and  with  moderation,  ever 
been  complained  of  as  unequal  or  oppressive.  It  is,  however, 
proper  to  examine  what  additional  resources  can  be  derived 
from  indirect  taxes. 

The  duties  upon  importations  are,  of  all  others,  those  which 
seem  best  adapted  to  our  situation.  As  we  import  more  and 
manufacture  less,  in  proportion  to  our  consumption,  than  almost 
any  other  country,  the  impost  must  necessarily  be  far  more  pro- 
ductive than  any  internal  duties  on  our  own  manufactures.  The 
collection  of  the  impost,  being  confined  to  a  few  seaports,  requires 
but  few  officers  and  a  small  expense.  The  merchant  is  liable  to 
no  vexation  from  the  officers  except  at  the  time  of  landing  the 
goods  and  on  board  of  his  vessel ;  and  he  is  always  a  man  of 
sufficient  information  to  understand  thoroughly  the  duties  re- 
quired of  him  by  the  law,  and  to  repel  any  attempt  by  the 
officer  to  oppress.  In  those  particulars  the  manufacturers  who 
pay  internal  duties  are  generally  placed  in  a  worse  situation,  for 
the  act  of  manufacturing  not  being,  like  that  of  landing  goods, 
the  work  of  a  day,  but  that  of  the  whole  year,  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  know  the  quantity  manufactured,  that  the  workshop 
of  the  manufacturer  should  be  perpetually  oj)ened  to  the  in- 
quisitorial inspection  of  the  collector.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that,  in  America,  the  few  extensive  manufactures  are  carried  on 
by  a  great  number  of  persons,  many  of  whom,^  from  their  situa- 
tion in  life,  may  often  involuntiirily  omit  some  of  the  numerous 
duties  prescribed  by  the  most  complex  of  all  revenue  laws,  and 
are  also  more  exposed  to  the  oppressions  of  subaltern  officers. 
Although  few  manufactures  are  yet  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale 
in  the  United  States,  yet  a  great  proportion  of  the  most  essen- 
tially necessary  articles  are  made  at  home,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  importations  may  justly  be  termed  luxuries,  and  are  amongst 
the  most  proper  objects  of  taxation.  Thus  the  impost,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  })osse8ses  the  same  general  advantages  with  other  taxes 
uix)n  consumption,  is  free  of  the  most  weighty  inconveniences 
which  may  be  objected  to  the  other  si)ecies;  it  is,  in  our  present 


]  Distillation  of  spirits  and  tanning  leather,  chiefly  south  of  the  Delaware. 
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aicuation,  of  all  otJiera  the  nioBt  productive,  the  cheapest  to  o 
lect,  the  least  vexatious,  and  iti  general  the  least  oppressive. 

Tliifl  resource  has,  therefore,  beeji  resorted  to  and  carried 
already  pretty  generally  as  far  as  its  own  limits  will  permit. 
For  there  is  a  certain  rate  of  duty  be3'ond  which  the  high 
temptation  offered  to  smuggling  or  a  diminution  of  coiisumption 
must  necessarily  decrease  the  revenue.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
tlie  present  duties  have,  ujwn  all  those  articles  whicli  are  fit 
objects  of  taxation,  been  carried  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which 
tliey  are  susceptible.  Periiajw  a  judicious  selection  may  be  made 
amongst  the  most  bulky  of  those  articles  which  now  pay  ten  per 
cent,  nd  valorem,  and  tlie  duty  increased  to  the  same  rate  paid 
Hiwn  jirinted  cotton  goods,  viz.,  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent 
perhajw  sugar,  whicli  is  now  thought  to  pay  the  lowest  duty 
amongst  those  articles  charged  with  sjiecific  duties,  might,  with- 
out oppression,  as  it  can  without  danger,  be  taxed  half  a  cent 
higher;  i>erhap8  some  of  the  articles  which  now  pay  duties  ad 
valorem  might  l>e  classed  amongst  those  paying  si>eciftc  duties, so 
as  to  be  made  to  amtribute  something  more  to  the  revenue;  j»er- 
haps  the  system  is  susceptibleofsome  farther  improvements.  But 
it  will  be  generally  allowed  that  there  would  be  a  gr«at  risk  of 
diminishing,  instead  of  increasing,  the  revenue  was  any  consider- 
able extension  of  the  inijtoet  to  be  attempte<l,  and  tliat  it  would 
be  a  large  computation  to  suppose  that  300,000  additional  dollars 
coidd  be  raised  in  that  manner.  Yet  it  may  be  safely  pretlicled 
that,  unless  recourse  be  had  to  direct  taxes,  the  unavoidable  con- 
setpience  will  be  an  undue  and  <langerons  augmentation  of  the 
present  duties  on  imi>ortation,  amongst  which  the  most  oppress- 
ive, viz.,  an  increase  of  that  upon  salt,  is  already  contemplated. 

The  next  class  of  indirect  taxes  are  the  internal  duties  on  the 
use  or  consumption  of  consumable  articles.  The  only  tax  which 
has  been  sn^ested,  in  addition  to  that  on  carriages,  upon  the 
use  of  anything  is  one  iipou  hoi'ses ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  in  order  to  hn  an  indirect  tax,  it  should  be  confined  to 
saddle-horses.'     For  the  horses  employed  in  agriculture  or  in 
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the  transportation  of  merchandise  are  not  an  object  of  expense, 
but  a  productive  capital,  an  object  of  revenue,  an  object  of 
direct  taxation  only.  It  is  presumable  that  a  tax  confined  to 
saddle-horses  would  be  diflScult  in  its  execution,  liable  to  be 
evadeil,  and  very  unproductive. 

The  little  success  which  taxes  upon  consumption,  laid  on  the 
manufactures,  have  heretofore  met  with  does  not  seem  to  aflfbrd 
much  encouragement  for  similar  attempts  in  future.  Men  who 
are  earnestly  wishing  to  derive  new  revenues  from  internal 
sources  and  by  indirect  taxes  have  not  been  able  to  suggest,  in 
addition  to  those  already  liable  to  the  excise,  more  than  two 
American  manufactures  pro<luctive  enough  to  be  proper  objects 
of  taxation,  that  of  leather  and  that  of  hats. 

The  manufacture  of  leather  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  the  United  States.  It  is  presumed  that  a 
duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  that  article  might,  if  duly  collected, 
yield  about  500,000  dollars.  It  is  liable  to  two  weighty  ob- 
jections :  it  is  a  tax  which  would,  at  least  in  the  first  instance, 
fall  with  nearly  equal  weight  on  every  individual;  it  is  properly 
a  tax  upon  labor,  always  oppressive  in  its  first  operation,  and 
the  final  effect  of  which  cannot  be  calculated.  In  the  next 
place,  it  does  not  seem  practicable  to  raise  the  duty  in  any  other 
mode  than  upon  the  tanner  himself;  and  the  manufacture  in 
many  parts  of  the  Mid<lle  and  almost  universally  in  the  South- 
ern States  is  a  family  one,  carried  on  by  every  planter  and 
farmer.  Its  collection  would  therefore  be  expensive,  and  a  great 
projwrtion  of  the  duty  evaded. 

A  tax  upon  hats  would  be  less  unequal  and  more  easily  col- 
lected; but,  on  the  other  hand,  far  less  productive.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  this  article  would  not  in 
practice  yield  more  than  100,000  dollars. 

The  last  tax  of  indirect  taxes  includes  all  the  duties  laid  upon 
a  variety  of  transactions  in  life,  which  are  commonly  taxed  by 
the  oi)eration  of  licenses  or  of  stamps.*     Amongst  these,  law 

^  Duties  upon  sales  at  auction,  and  licenses  to  retailers  when  no  consider- 
ation is  paid  to  the  quantity  retailed,  cannot  be  said  to  be  duties  upon  con- 
sumption, and  must  be  ranked  in  this  class. 
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proceedings,  transfers  of  property,  and  contracts  or  obligations 
for  money  are  tlie  most  usual  objects  of  taxation.  Taxes  upon 
law  proceedings  may  deservedly  l>e  ranked  amongst  the  most 
unequal,  unjust,  and  oppressive.  Those  upon  contracts  in  gen- 
eral, although  always  to  a  certain  degree  unequal,  are,  perhaps, 
liable  to  less  objections  than  most  other  indirect  taxes.  Yet  in 
America  they  could  not,  without  injustice,  be  extended  to  all 
species  of  contracts.  Transfers  of  all  real  property  especially 
are  so  much  more  frequent  in  those  parts  of  the  Union  which 
are  newly  settled,  that  a  stamp  duty  upon  them  would  be  in 
proportion  not  to  the  wealth,  but  to  the  poverty,  of  the  con- 
tributors. A  necessity  of  limiting  the  number  of  species  of 
contracts  to  l^  taxed  would  diminish  the  productiveness  and 
increase  the  expense  of  collection ;  and  as  in  mere  contracts  for 
money  the  only  penalty  attached  to  the  omission  of  taking  out 
a  stamp  depends  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract  becoming 
a  subject  of  discussion  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  confidence  of 
the  parties  in  one  another  will  sometimes,  and  their  n^ligence 
often,  tend  to  diminish  the  revenue.  From  those  causes  this 
class  of  duties  has  not  been  supposed  to  be  likely  to  produce 
more  than  150,000  dollars  at  most,  and  would  not  probably 
yield  above  100,000. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  only  new  indirect  taxes  that  can 
be  resorted  to  are  an  addition  to  the  imiK)st,  an  excise  on  leather 
and  hats,  and  a  stamp  duty;  all  of  which  would  not  yield  above 
one  million  of  dollars,  and  would  therefore  fall  short  of  the 
revenue  wanted.^  Yet  could  a  sufficient  sum  be  raised  by  those 
means,  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  decide  which  would 


*  No  notice  is  taken  here  of  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  proposed  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress  upon  testamentary  dispositions,  descents,  and  suc- 
cessions. As  it  is  not  intended  to  extend  to  those  to  parents,  husbands  and 
wives,  and  children,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  present  state  of  society  in  the 
United  States  it  would  be  quite  unproductive.  But  a  tax  of  this  kind  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  direct  tax.  It  falls  upon  capital,  upon  reve- 
nue, and  not  upon  expense.  Should  the  definition  of  direct  taxes,  given  in 
the  first  section,  be  thought  incorrect,  yet  it  is  believed  that,  upon  whatever 
principle  a  classification  is  attempted,  this  must  necessarily  be  arranged 
under  the  head  of  direct  taxation.  Thus  it  falls  finally  and  solely  upon 
the  person  who  pays  it. 
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be  most  oppressive^  these  including  an  additional  duty  on  salt, 
or  a  direct  tax.  The  objection  arising  from  a  supposed  inequality 
has  already  been  noticed,  and  it  must  be  farther  observed  that  if 
some  States  have  stronger  objections  agaiast  that  species  of  tax- 
ation than  others,  they  are  generally  those  which  have  been 
mostly  relieved,  by  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts,  from  the 
heaviest  individual  burden.  Had  not  that  assumption  taken 
place,  the  Union,  indeed,  might  have  proceeded  to  the  extin- 
guishment of  their  proper  debt  without  wanting  additional 
revenues  and  without  resorting  to  direct  taxation.  But  those 
States  who  were  oppressed  under  the  weight  of  their  own  debts 
must,  in  that  case,  have  raised  a  larger  revenue  than  will  now 
be  their  projwrtion  of  a  general  tax.  After  having  urged,  as 
the  most  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the  assumption,  that  it 
would  liberate  the  resources  of  each  State  from  local  demands 
and  enable  the  Union  to  use  them  all,  it  would  seem  unfair,  at 
present,  to  refuse  to  the  general  government  the  command  of  the 
most  productive  internal  branch  of  revenue.  In  fact,  the  very 
objections  against  that  assumption  which  have  been  so  much  in- 
sisted upon  must  lose  a  great  part  of  their  strength  if  an  ade- 
quate revenue  is  raised.  They  are  mostly  grounded  upon  the 
increase  of  the  general  debt  and  the  greater  difficulty  for  the 
Union  effectually  to  command  all  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Give  the  Union  that  command,  prove  tliat  its  ability  of  pay- 
ing the  principal  of  the  debt  is  not  impaired  by  having  assumed 
the  State  debts,  and  the  measure  will  stand  almost  justifieil. 

How  far  the  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  the  addi- 
tional resources  to  be  derived  from  indirect  taxes,  and  the  savings 
which  may  be  effected  in  our  present  rate  of  expenditure,  may 
reduce  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised  by  a  direct  tax,  can- 
not be  ascertained.  But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  even  a  tax 
of  1,600,000  dollars  could  be  oppressive  in  the  smallest  degree. 
From  the  year  1785  to  the  year  1790,  at  a  time  when  the  situa- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  less  prosperous  than  now,  when 
their  population,  the  quantity  of  cultivated  land  and  of  circu- 
lating capital,  the  annual  income  of  the  people,  and  their  conse- 
quent ability  to  pay,  may  fairly  be  stated  as  inferior  to  what  they 
now  are,  a  tax  was  raised  in  Pennsylvania  without  oppression 
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and  paid  with  punctuality,  the  amount  of  which  was  nearly 
equal  to  the  present  proportion  of  that  State  of  a  Federal  tax 
of  1,600,000  dollars.^  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss,  in  order 
to  insure  the  greatest  possible  economy,  to  make  all  the  payments 
of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  public  debts  out  of  the  duties 
on  imports,  appropriating  the  surplus  of  those  duties,  the  in- 
ternal existing  duties,  and  the  new  taxes,  to  the  discharge  of  all 
the  current  expenditures,  and  especially  of  the  military  and 
naval  establishments. 

A  direct  tax  imposed  by  the  Union  may  be  laid  either  uni- 
formly on  the  same  species  of  property  in  all  the  States,  or  upon 
that  species  in  each  State  which  has  usually  l)een  directly  taxed 
there.  In  favor  of  the  last  mode  it  may  be  said  that  it  will 
altogether  remove  the  inequality  apprehended  from  a  land  tax, 
and,  above  all,  that  it  will  better  accommodate  to  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  each  State.  This  last  argument  carries  so  much 
weight  with  it  that  tlie  House  of  Representatives  have  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prepare  a  plan  upon  that  princi- 
ple, to  be  laid  before  them  at  the  ensuing  session.  The  materials 
which  will  then  be  collected  may  enable  Congress  to  form  a  final 
determination  on  the  subject;  and  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
sketch  to  anticipate,  by  any  remarks  on  details,  the  deliberations 
which  must  then  take  place.  Yet,  opinions  having  been  ex- 
pressed here  upon  most  species  of  tiixation,  a  general  remark  will 
also  be  added  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  modes  of 
laying  direct  taxes,  without  any  reference  to  the  local  causes 
which  may  influence  a  final  decision. 

A  direct  tax  is  laid  upon  proj^erty  in  proportion  either  to  its 
capital  value  or  to  the  revenue  it  affords.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary not  only  to  collect  the  tax,  but  previously  to  assess  it;  in 
other  words,  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  proi>erty  or  of  the  in- 
come derive<l  from  it.  The  collection  of  the  tax  itself  is  every- 
where cheai)er  than  that  of  any  other  tax,  because  the  oflSoers 
employed  may  always  be  temporary  ones,  there  being  no  neces- 


'  During  the  war  Pennsylvania  raised  some  enormous  taxes,  far  beyond 
her  abilities,  the  arrearages  of  which  are  not  yet  finally  paid.  These,  which 
were  certainly  highly  oppressive,  were  often  collected  at  the  same  time  with 
the  tax  here  mentioned,  but  should  by  no  means  be  confounded  with  it. 
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sity,  as  in  the  case  of  indirect  taxes^  to  keep  a  watch  over  the 
contributors.     It  costs  less  to  collect  in  England  and  in  France 
than  any  other  species  of  tax.     Even  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  system  was  complained  of  on  account  of  its  being  expensive, 
the  charges  of  collection  were  but  five  per  cent.     But  the  assess- 
ment must  necessarily  increase  to  a  certain  degree  the  expense, 
and  this  will  vary  according  to  the  species  of  property  taxed. 
Real  property,  being  of  a  permanent  nature,  may  be  valued  once 
in  five  or  ten  years  without  any  great  inequality  resulting  there- 
from.    The  assessment  of  England,  which,  it  is  true,  is  now 
very  unequal,  has  stood  for  near  a  century  without  variation. 
Personal  property,  perjietually  shifting,  requires  a  yearly  valua- 
tion.    But  it  is  not  only  in  the  article  of  expenses  in  collecting 
that  direct  taxes  upon  real  property  possess  a  great  comparative 
advantage.     In  order  to  assess,  to  estimate  the  capital  or  the  in- 
come of  an  individual,  that  capita),  that  income,  must  be  known. 
His  real  property  is  visible  and  can  always  be  estimated  with 
certainty.     But  the  greatest  part  of  his  personal  property  may 
with  propriety  be  denominated  invisible.    His  capital  employed 
in  commerce,  the  debts  which  are  due  to  him  (from  which  must  be 
deducted  those  he  owes),  his  money,  and  even  his  stock  in  goods, 
must  either  be  assessed  according  to  his  own  declaration,  or  be 
ertimated  in  an  arbitrary  manner.     And  when  the  tax  is  laid 
upon  the  revenue  and  not  upon  the  capital  of  persons,  when  the 
profits  of  their  industry  are  also  to  be  calculated,  it  may  truly  be 
asserted  that,  was  it  not  for  the  permanence  of  the  vexations  of 
excises,  the  most  odious  of  these  would  l)e  less  oppressive,  un- 
equal, and  unjust  than  a  direct  tax  levied  in  that  manner.     Ex- 
perience justifies  those  assertions.     In   England,  where  direct 
taxes  fall  almost  exclusively  upon  lands  and  houses,  they  never 
have  given  cause  to  any  just  reason  of  complaint.     In  France, 
the  taxes  called  personaly  iaiUe  and  capitation^  which  were  laid 
with  a  regard  to  the  conditions  of  persons,  and  assessed  according 
to  a  conjectural  proportion  of  fortunes,  indastry,  and  professions, 
were  equally  oppressive  to  the  contributors  and  injurious  to  the 
nation.    Although  there  are  some  species  of  personal  property 
which  may  be  estimated  and  taxed  in  a  more  certain  and  less  arbi- 
trary manner  than  others,  yet  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
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iableoiilv  to  local  e 


!,  that  liiutlsand  ho 


lI  exc«ptioi 
pru|>er  objects  of  direct  taxatiou. 
of  projierty  must  be  reached  indirectly  by  taxes  oo  coDsumptioD. 
To  conclude :  the  resources  to  which  it  &p))ears  that  the  Union 
bIiouM  resort  are  those  of  the  most  general  nature,  leaving  all 
the  leaser,  all  the  local  subjects  of  taxation,  to  the  individual 
States.  There  are  at  present  but  two  species  of  wealth  of  a 
general  nature  in  the  Unit«i:l  States,  viz.,  lands  and  capital  em- 
ployed in  commerce.  It  has  already  been  stated  tliat  in  propor- 
tion to  our  )>opulation  we  were  one  of  the  lirst  commercial 
nations.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  by  far  the  first  agricul- 
tural nation.  It  must  be  acknowledged  timt  we  are  not  yets 
manufacturing  nation.  Our  capital  in  commerce  is  great;  oar 
capital  in  lands  is  immense;  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  yet 
have  any  capital  in  manufactures.  Taxes  must  be  raised  from 
that  fund  which  can  afford  to  pay ;  taxes  must  be  laid,  even  in 
the  first  instance,  where  capital  does  exist.  The  impost  is  pro- 
ductive, because  our  commerce  is  extensive;  every  effort,  in  our 
present  situation,  to  raise  a  considerable  revenue  from  our  manu- 
factures will  prove  abortive,  because  there  is  no  capital  there  to 
pay  it;  bemuse  the  income  drawn  from  those  manufactures 
which  are  proper  objects  of  taxation  is  yet  inconsiderable.  The 
Game  taxes  upon  consumption,  which  in  manufacturing  countries 
are  raised  by  excises,  are  in  America  very  pro|)er]y  raised  by 
impost.'  When  the  impost  is  carried  as  far  as  prudence  will 
dictate,  the  great  source  of  taxes  u]h>u  consumption  may,  in  this 
country,  be  considered  as  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  other  general 
species  of  American  capital,  tlie  other  great  branch  of  national 
revenue,  lands,  must  be  resorted  to;  must  be  made  to  contribute 
by  direct  taxation. 


4 


<  ir  sonp,  leather,  utid  bcur  pn.j'  u  duty  in  England  which  is  not  p&id  ii 
the  Unilpd  Stntes,  on  Ihc  other  hand,  a  great  pruporlioii  of  our  clulliing  of 
ever;  duscHption  pays  a  duty  to  which  the  inhHbitant  of  Great  Britsin  u 
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No.  I. 


Schedule  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States  in  1791. 


States. 

Free 
Peraoos. 

Slavef. 

Total. 

Fedoml  Nnmlwr. 
Tenths. 

Vermont   .     .     , 
New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Bhode  Island 
Connecticut   .     . 
New  York 
New  Jersey    .     . 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware  .     .     . 
Maryland  .     .     . 
Virginia    .     . 
Kentucky .     . 
North  Carolina 
SouUi  Carolina  , 
Georgia      .     .    . 
Tennessee  .     . 

\        « 

86,628 
141,727 
476,327 

67,877 
285,182 
818,796 
172,716 
480,636 

50,207 
216,692 
464,983 

61,247 
298,179 
141,979 

68,284 

82,274 

16 

158 

none 

948 

2,764 

21,824 

11,428 

8,737 

8,887 

103,086 

292,627 

12,480 

100,672 

107,094 

29,264 

8,417 

86,539 
141,885 
475,827 

68,826 
237,946 
340,120 
184,139 
434,378 

59,094 
819,728 
747,610 

73,677 
898,751 
249,073 

82,548 

85,691 

85,532  6 
141,821  8 
475,827  0 

68,445  8 
236,840  4 
831,590  4 
179,669  8 
432,878  2 

55,539  2 
278,513  6 
630,559  2 

68,705  0 
853,522  2 
206,236  4 

70,842  4 

34,324  2 

ToUl  .     . 

• 

• 

t         • 

8,231,629 

697,697 

3,929,826 

3,650,247  2 

The  population  of  the  North-West  Territory,  which  is  not 
included  in  the  above,  was  not  supposed  to  exceed,  in  1791,  a  few 
thousand  souls. 

Of  the  3,231,629  free  persons,  3,173,922  were  white,  the 
57,707  others  were  free  negroes  and  persons  of  color. 

The  direct  taxes  and  representation  are  in  proportion  to  the 
federal  numbers,  which  last  are  found  by  adding  three-fiftlis  of 
the  slaves  to  the  number  of  free  i)ersons. 
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No.  II. 


Statement  of  the  Revenue  arising  from  Duties  on  Imports  and  7\M%naffe. 


From  the  let  of  August,  1789,  to  Slst  December,  1791. 

Gross  amount  of  duties :  Dols.     Cts, 

On  imporU 6,494,225  42 

On  tonnage 875,828  28 


Fines  and  forfeitures 

Deduct,  viz. : 

Drawbacks  on  merchandise  exported 
Bounties  on  salt  fish  and  provisions 
Expenses  of  collection 
Ditto   of  prosecution  . 


n 


4,284  95 


69,805  85 
29,682  81 
289,541  08} 
490  62| 


Net  amount  of  duties 
Overpaid  by  collectors 


Receipts  in  the  Treasury         .... 

Balance  to  be  acccounted  for,  viz. : 
Paid  in  Treasury,  but  not  yet 

stated       ....  86,025  42 

In  hands  of  collectors         .         220,518  25 
Duties  outstanding      .        .      1,828,289  28 


4,899,472  99 


2,184,882  95 
6,584,805  94 


DoU.     CU. 


6,878,788  66 


889,519  82 

6,584,268  84 
42  09} 


6,534,805  98} 


1792. 

Gross  amount  of  duties : 

On  imports 

On  t<>nnR^e  ..... 

Fines  and  forfeitures       .... 

Deduct,  viz. : 

Drawbacks  on  merchandise  exported 
Bounties  on  salt  fish  and  provisions 
Exj)enses  of  collection 
Do.      of  prosecution  . 


Dols.     Cts. 

4,988,074  65 

157,865  25 

479  61 


187,861  67 

44,772  17 

161,754  79 

178  15 


Net  amount  of  duties 

Balance  from  last  year 

Overpaid  by  collectors 

Receipts  in  the  Treasury  (including  drawbacks 

on  spirits  charged  to  that  revenue)     .         .  8,579,499  06J 
Balance  to  be  accounted  for,  viz.  : 
Paid  in  Treasury,  but  not  yet 

stated        ....         44,905  96 
In  hands  of  collectors  .       364,548  84 

Duties  outstanding      .        .    2,897,628    0 

8,807,077  80 

6,886,576  86} 


Dols,     Cts. 


5,095,919  61 


844,566  68 

4,751,852  88 

2,184,882  95 

891  8} 


6,886,576  86} 
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1793. 

Gross  amount  of  duties : 

On  imports 

On  tonnHge 

Pines  and  forfeitures      .... 

Deduct,  viz. : 
Drawbacks  on  merchandise  exported 
Bounties  on  salt  fish  and  provisions 
Allowances  to  fisheries     . 
Expenses  of  collection     . 
Do.       of  prosecution 


Dots.     eta. 


6,698,445  81 

120,608  82 

1,981  49 


279,809  88 
16,781  16 
72,966  82 

188,862  18 
562  89 


Net  amount  of  duties 

Balance  from  last  year 

Overpaid  by  collectors 

Beceipts  in  the  Treasury  (including  drawbacks 

on  spirits) 4,844,858  26 

Balance  to  be  accounted  for,  viz. : 
Paid  in  Treasury,  but  not  yet 

stated        .         .        ...  46,886  94 

In  hands  of  collectors  .  462,906  61 

Duties  outstanding       .        .       4,616,812  68 

6,126,606  18 

9,469,964  39 


Dola.     eta. 


6,720,985  62 


668,421  88 

6,162,664  29 

3,807,077  80 

822  80 


9,469,964  89 


1794. 

Gross  amount  of  duties  : 

On  imjMtrts 

On  tonnage 

Fines  and  forfeitures      .... 

Deduct,  viz.  : 

Dntwbacks  on  merchandise  exported 
Bounties  on  salt  fish  and  provisions 
Allowances  to  fisheries     . 
Expenses  of  collection     . 
Do.       of  prosecution 


Dola.     eta. 

8,688,382  98 

80,113  38 

2,699  27 


1,616,574  44 

13,767  85 

03,708  91 

221,090  23 

1,038  37 


Net  amount  of  duties 
Balance  from  last  year 


Receipts  in  the  Treasury  (including  drawbacks 

on  spirits) 4,843,707  25 


Repayments  to  collectors 
Balance  to  be  accounted  for,  viz. 
Paid  in  Treasury,  but  not  yet 

stated         .... 
In  hands  of  collectors 
Duties  outstanding  (a) 


19  30 


113,447  98 

064,446  87 

6,229,940  56 


7,007,835  41 
11,851,561  96 


Dola.     Cta. 


8,671,195  68 


1,045,239  80 

0,725,955  88 
5,123,006  18 


11,851,661  96 


(a)  This  sum  liable  to  great  deductions  by  drawbacks. 
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AbitracI  of  the  mo»t  Important  Erportt  of  tht  Vnittd  Slates  for  Six  Feart, 
Ttspcetitidy  tndinff  on  t/ui  SOtA  September  of  taeh  Fear, 

Artiulea  of  the  Growtb  or  Muiuractura  of  the  United  SUte«. 


WhiBI  ....  biuhetl 
Otbsrgr.udlHilH,    do. 

Jtnl    '.'.'.'.'.     ^.' 

Hln  "  .'  .'  .'  Ilsi^ 
Bwr,  pnk.  Urd  .barnla 
Bnller Drkiiu 

Horned  oltla   .     DuniUr 

OUiar  llr*4lwk   .    do. 
HidM da. 

Lnilber  .  .  .  .  poqadl 
TdIIdw  K^in'    '.    IkJuh 


((l)lBdlco    . 


.ourblo. 


3Bi,Bn      mtsD 


4,«i0    fl 

40.7)t    H 
•MS  ^1 


mofia     mfiH 


StTJCt 

IIH,1M 


""« 

3o';032 

j:,^ 

wza 

gnfin 

330JII 

NO.MIS 

t  uncart. 

2,»M 

7.M2 

StUM 


(d)  Tfaue  ■rlld»  Err  alu  impurtnl  lu  Urge  qnuUtlM,  kod  the  HporUtloiH  of  Uh  qnul 
of  tbe  En>vi>h  sf  lh«  [lulled  SitlH  nn  nol  dlitluenUbid  fnD  thoea  vldcb  bud  boon  Impo 
Tba  fiilloHlng  are  Uie  qnuUllei  Itnjwniid 
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Tean  ending  on  liut  Dec 

1780. 

1791, 

1792. 

1793. 

1794. 

IndlfEo pounds 

Cuttun do. 

33,189 
97^7 

61,867 
200,011 

12,777 
630,743 

298.673 
2,630,239 

644,173 
2,460,673 

Exportation  of  the  most  Important  Ariicles  not  of  the   Growth  of  the 

United  States. 


Y««n  ending  on  Sept.  30. 


Goflee    .  libde^  tlercee, ) 
banrli,  and  bags  i 

Do pounds 

Cocoa     ....         do. 
Sugar  (otb.  than  loaf)  do. 
Pimento  and  pepper  do. 
Merchandise     .  packages 
Do.  ml.  in  dolls. 

Nankeens ....  pieces 


1790. 

1791. 

264,752 

962,977 

10,63*2 

8,32i 

33,358 

74,504 

nncertain. 

142,193 

1,439 

2,815,600 

uncertain. 

7,072 

2,136,742 
6,000 

1,176,156 

361,675 

1,701 

i2;uo 


17,773 

10,764,549 

(6)200,000 

4,539,809 

128,016 

4,136 

10,972 


1794. 


30,657 

22,762,575 

1,141,802 

17,563,811 

60,959 

5,461 

40,742 


1795. 


89,617 

21,596,379 

625,432 

(6)22,000,000 

643,664 

2,879,198 
186,526 


No.  IV. 


Revenue  arising  from  Duties  on  Domestic  Distilletl  Spirits  and  Stills  so  far 
as  the  Accounts  have  been  settled  at  the  Treasury. 


From  1st  July  to  31st  Doccmber,  1791. 

Grft^a  amount  of  duties,  abatements  deducted 
Deduct  expenses  of  collection 


Net  amount  of  duties 

Balances  due  to  supervisors  on  Slst  December, 

1791 

Balance  to  be  accounted  for,  viz.  : 

In  hands  of  collectors  .        18,655  71 

Outstanding  duties       .         .     145,941  74 


Dolls.    Cts. 


164,597  46 


X.B. — Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  not  included. 


Dolls.   Cts. 

171,819  17 
8,797  65 


163,021  52 
1,675  93 


164,597  46 
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No.  IV. — Continued. 


Dolls.   Cts. 


Gross  amount  of  duties,  abatemenbi  deducted 
Deduct,  viz. : 
Drawbacks  on  siiirits  exported 
Expenses  of  collection      .        .        .        . 


186,428  21) 
41,2fi6  94 


Net  amount  of  duties 

Payment  by  Pennsylvania  (accounts  unsettled)     . 
Balances  duo  to  sui>ervisor8  on  SIst  December,  1792 
Balance  from  last  year 


Receipts    in   the   Treasury,    drawbacks    de- 
ducted   

Balance  to  be  accounted  for,  viz. : 
In     Treasurv,    but    not    yet 

stated  .  '  .  .  .  '  .  5,979  92 
In  hands  of  collectors  .  .  168,871  87 
Outstanding  duties  .        .     207,541  80 


72,51459} 


872,898  09 


Balances  due  to  supervisors  on  81st  Decem-  . 

ber,  1791 1,575  98 


DolU.   Ct9, 
457,884  79 

177,695  15} 


279,689  68} 
1,594  95 
651  58 
164,597  46 


446,483  61} 


446,488  61} 

N.B. — Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  not  included,  but  a  partial  payment 
of  dollars  1694^^^  made  by  Pennsylvania. 


1793. 

Gross  amount  of  duties,  abatements  deducted 
Fines  and  forfeitures 

Deduct,  viz. : 

Drawbacks  on  spirit*  exported 
Expenses  of  collection      .         .         .         . 
Do.      of  prosecutions 


Dolls.    Cts. 

284,986  25 
16  49 


89,051  70 

84,883  25 

312  GO 


Dolls.   CU. 


28o,002  74 


124,247  bo 


Net  amount  of  duties 

Payment  by  Pennsylvania  (accounts  unsettled)  . 
Bulances  due  to  j^uptTvisors  81st  December,  1793  . 
Balance  from  last  vcar 


Receipts  in  Treasury,  drawbacks  deducted 

Balance  to  be  accounted  for,  viz. : 
Paid    in    Treasury,    but    not 

yet  stated     ....  3,154  04 

In  handi)  of  ct>llectors     .         .     127,9.'>3  44 
OuUtunding  duties .         .         .      159,5(32  42 


248,054  00 


Balances  due  to  supervisors  81st  December, 
1792 


290,600  90 
051  68 


100,755  19 

6,01K)  00 

827  20 

872,898  09 


539,975  48  ;       539,975  48 

N.B. — Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  not  included,  but  partial  payment 
of  dollars  0000  made  by  Pennsylvania;  New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina 
settled  only  to  31st  March,  1793,  and  Virginia  to  30th  June,  1793. 
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1794. 


DoU.     CU. 


Groes  amount  of  duties  on  spirits  and  stills, 
abatements  deducted       .... 
Deduct,  viz. : 

Drawbacks  on  spirits  exported 
Expenses  of  collection     .... 


42,641  97 
20,888  26 


Net  amount  of  duties 

Payment  by  Pennsylvania  (accounts  unsettled) 
Balances  due  to  supervisors  81st  of  December,  1794 

Balance  from  last  year 

Amount  of  duties  for  carriage  tax,  tax  on 
sales  at  auction,  and  licenses  on  retailers  of 
wines  and  spirits  in  South  Carolina    . 


Receipts  in  Treasury,  drawbacks  deducted     . 

Balance  to  be  accounted  for,  viz. : 
Paid  in  Treasury,  but  not  yet 

stated        ....  200  00 

In  hands  of  collectors  •  5,846  49 

Outatanding  duties       .        .         116,433  77 


281,447  65 


Balances  due  to  supervisors  81st  December, 
1793 


121,980  26 

827  20 

854,255  11 


DoU,     Cl9. 
120,241  21 

68,525  28 

56,715  98 

500  00 

313  35 

290,669  90 

6,055  88 


854,255  11 


N.B. — Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland  not  included ;  but  a  partial  payment  of  500  dollars 
made  by  Pennsylvania.  New  York  settled  only  to  30th  June,  1794,  and 
Rhode  Island  to  80th  September,  1794.  But  dollars  24,081,330^,  part  of  the 
receipts  in  Treasury  for  this  year,  have  been  paid  by  Delaware,  Maryland, 
New  York,  and  Rhode  Island,  which  are  not  credited  to  the  supervisors, 
and  may  arise  either  from  the  duties  here  stated  as  outi^tanding  or  from 
those  accrued  during  the  periods  not  included  in  the  account. 
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No.  V. 

Gross  Amount  of  Duties  upon  Stills  and  Spirits  Distilled  within  the  United 
States  for  Four  Years  Jie/tpeetiveli/,  ending  on  the  Last  Days  of  June, 
1702,  1703,  1794,  and  1796. 

Duties  upon  Spirits  Distilled  in  Cities,  Towns,  and  Yillnges. 


Apparent  GroM  Amonnt  of  Duties. 


Settled  Ac- 
counta. 


I 


1791-1792 
1792-1793 
1793-1794 
1794-1795 


Rfftimated 
A  mi  Hint  Un- 
settled Ac- 
counts. 


Total 
Amount. 


Deduct  for 
Drawbacks. 


Dols,    Cts.  ■  Dots.    Cts.    Duls.    Cts,    Dols.    Cts. 


■  330,940  90 
277,45.5  43 
195,035  0(i 
113,114  24 


6,052  01 
5,108  89 


830,940  90 
282,507  44 
200,144  55 


Gross 

Amount  of 

Dudas. 


Dols.    Cts. 


22,552  43    136,GG6  67 


107,193  CO    228,747  80 

08,601  31  I  214,006  18 

32,801  62    107,348  03 

20,066  67  .  109,000  00 

I  i 


Note. — Tlie  drawbacks  are,  in  the  above,  the  amount  paid  by  the  col- 
lectors in  each  calendar  year;  those  for  1796  being  estimated.  In  state- 
ment No.  IV.  the  whole  amount  of  drawbacks  is  charged  to  this  revenue; 
but  in  this  statement  only  that  part  which  properly  belongs  to  it,  viz.,  II 
cents  for  the  first  year  and  10  cents  for  the  others,  the  remaining  8  cents 
per  gallon  being  in  fact  a  drawback  of  the  duty  paid  on  the  importation  of 
molasses. 


1791-1792 
1792-1793 
1793-1794 
1794-1795 


Duties  upon  Spirits  Distilled  in  the  Country. 


Settled  Accounts. 


Eatimatod  Amount 

for  Unsettled 

Accounts. 


Dols.   Cts. 

00,090  73 

123,487  84 

80,884  04 

11,531  92 


Dols.   Cts. 

5,798  40 

10,705  73 

03,424  92 

148.468  08 


Gross  AmoDnt. 


Dols.    Cts. 

00,489  19 
134,193  57 
144,308  06 
160,0(X)  00 
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No.  VI. 

Estimate  of  the  net  amount  of  Duties  upon  Stills  and  Spirits  distilled  within 
the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  on  the  last  day  of  June,  1796. 


Diftricta. 


New  Hampshire 
MassAchuftcttfl 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut    .     . 
Vermont    .     .     , 
New  York     .    . 
New  Jersey    .     . 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware   .    . 
Maryland  .    .     . 
Virginia    .     .     . 
(a)  Ohio    .     .     . 
Tennessee  .     .     . 
North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina    , 
Georgia      .    .     . 


ToUl 

Deduct  for  drawbacks 


GroM  Amount  of  DutiM. 


Town  DIttiUeriM. 


DolSm     Cts. 

(6)    82,661  74 

^2,449  76 

4,864  18 

6,884  68 

69  88 

(c)      2,700  40 

6,426  82 

87  29 


36  67 
2,016  40 


135,666  67 
26,666  67 


Town  distilleries 109,000  00 

Country     do 160,000  00 


Gross  amount 260,000  00 

Ei|)en«es  of  collection 70,0(X)  00 


Net  amount 199,000  00 


Country  DistUleriw. 


Expenses 

of 
Collection. 


Dols.     Cts. 
169  91 
(d)  82  98 

1,060  87 
416  96 

2,866  88 
(d)  10,167  18 
(0  66,200  01 
{d)  1,192  04 
(/)  10,159  13 
(/)  64,869  09 


(/)  13,701  10 

7,541  80 

{d)      2,149  60 


Dols. 
1,060 

12.000 
2,700 
1,900 
940 
8,600 
2,090 
9,820 
890 
6,900 

14,680 
1,200 

7,790 
4,600 
1,440 


160,000  00  •     70,000 


(a)  That  district  includes  Kentucky  and  the  North-West  Territory. 

(b)  One  quarterly  return  estimated. 

(c)  Three  quarterly  returns  estimated. 
{d)  One  half-yearly  return  estimated. 
(r]  Estimated  from  partial  statements. 

f  /  )  E*timuted,  being  the  sum  accrued  in  each  of  those  States  during  th« 
last  year,  the  accounts  of  which  have  been  settled. 
VOL.  III. — 18 
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No.  VII. 

Estimate  of  all  the  Internal  Duties  for  one  year^  ending  on  the  last  day  of 

June^  1795. 


City  distilleries  .  . 
Country  do.  .  .  . 
Licenses  to  retailers 
Sales  at  auction  .  . 
Kefined  sugar     .     . 

Snuff 

Carriages    .     .     .     . 


Deduct  for  excess  of  ex- 
penses on  snuff  tax  be- 
yond its  proceeds    .    . 


Total 


Apparent 

GruM 
Amount 

Draw- 
tacks. 

Dots. 
186,667 
160,000 
55,000 
81,000 
34,000 
20,000 
42,000 

Dole. 
26,607 

800 
26,000 

477,667 

61,967 

OroM 
Amount. 


SzpenMt 

of 
OoUection. 


Net 

Amount 


Dots. 

Dole. 

109,000 

16,000 

160,000 

54,000 

65,000 

1,875 

81,000 

775 

83,700 

1,700 

700 

42,000 

2,100 

480,700 

6,000 

426,700 

76,650 

DoU. 
98,000 
106,000 
68,625 
80,225 
82,000 

89,900 


854,750 


6,700 


849,050 


No.  VIII. 

Estimate  of  the  annual  revenue  to  he  hereafter  derived  from  all  the  Internal 

Duties. 


Citv  distilleries  .  . 
Country  do.  .  . 
Licenses  to  retailers 
Sales  at  auction  .  . 
Kefined  sugar  .  . 
Carriages     .     .     .     . 


Gn)8e 
Amount. 


Doh. 
109,000 
190,000 
60,000 
35,000 
40,000 
00,000 


Total 494,000 


Expenses  of!       Net 
OoUectfon.     Amount 


Dots. 
16,000 
60,000 

1,500 
876 

2,000 

8,000 


Doh. 
93,000 
130,000 
58,500 
34,125 
88,000 
67,000 


410,025 
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No.  IX. 


Statement  of  the  Revenue  arising  from  the  Postage  of  Letters, 


1st  of  October,  1789,  to 
80th  June,  1791     .     . 

Ist  of  July,  1791|  to  Slat 
December,  1792     .     . 

1793 

1794 

Total 


ExpenMf  of 
GixMi  Amount  TraiiBportation, 


of  PoiUge. 


Dole,   Cts. 

71,296  93 

92,988  40 
103,883  19 
129,185  87 


397,353  39 


Oompenaation, 
Ac 


Dole,  eta. 

67,113  66 

76,586  60 
74,161  03 
95,397  53 


313,258  82 


Net  Amonnt 
of  BeTenne. 


Dole,  Cts, 

4,182  27 

16.401  80 
29,722  16 
33,788  34 


84,094  57 


Balance  due  by  postmasters  on  3l8t  December,  1794     .     .     . 


Net  amount  of  revenue 


Payment 

made  to  the 

Treurairy. 


Dols,  Cts, 


11,020  61 
29,478  49 


40,499  00 


43,696  67 


84,094  67 
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No.   X. 


Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditure^  or  DishuraementSf  from  the  Ee- 
tablishment  of  the  present  Government,  in  March,  1789,  to  the  \st  day  of 
January,  1796,  including  all  the  Receipts  and  Payments,  tohether  made  in 
Europe  or  America. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  present  government  to  81st  December,  1791. 


17  64 


6  28 


Receipts, 

Balances  due  on  account  of  late  government, 
viz, : 
Balance  unexpended  in  hands  of  commis- 
sioners in  Uolland   . 
Balances  paid  on  sundry  accounts 

Revenues,  viz. : 

Duties  on  imports  and  tonnage  . 
Incidental,  viz, : 
Fines  and  forfeitures  for  crimes 
Arms  and  ammunition  sold  government 

France     .... 
Profits  on  sundries,  viz. : 
Interest  on  notes  of  sun- 
dry persons   . 
On    a    remittance    from 

Philadelphia    to    New 

York    .... 
On   guilders  804,448  11  5 

drawn  from  Holland  to 

America,  sold  for  dols. 

861,391  34,  and  at  40  cU. 

were  worth  dols.  867,- 

777  42  . 
On    livres    16,613,104  8  2 

remitted  from  Holland 

to    France,    which,    at 

18^j^^  cents   per  livro, 

are   dols.    2,816,628  40, 

and  cost  only  guilders 

6,463,793  8,  which,  at  40 

cents,  are  dollars  2,686,- 

617  30   .... 
On  100,000  guilders  remit- 
ted   from    America    to 

Holland,  at  40  cents  per 

guilder  are  dols.  40,000, 

and     cost     only     dols. 

36,087  71       .        .        .  4,912  29 


8,618  92 


280,111     4 


Loans,  viz. : 

Domestic  loans  contracted  in  anticipation 
of  the  revenues 


Dols.     Cts. 


182,475  81 
11,001  11 


811  00 

8,962  00 


Dols.     Cts. 


148,476  42 
4,899,472  99 


288,661  07 


246,608  81 


Carried  forward       246,608  81 


247,984  07 


4,790,888  48 
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No.  X. — Qmtinued. 


From  1789  to  Slat  December,  1791,  continued. 

Receipts,  continued,  Dols,     Cts, 

Brought  forward 246,608  81 

LoanSy  continued,  viz. : 
Foreign  loans  effected  in  Amsterdam  and 
Antwerp,  viz,: 


1790,  February,  at  6  per 
cent,  interest  and  4^ 
per  cent,  charges, 
Amsterdam     . 

1791,  March,  at  5  do.  and 
4  do.    do.  • 

jN'ovember,  at  4 J  do. 

and  4  do.  Antwerp  . 

December,  at  6  ao. 

and  4  do.  Amsterdam 


1,200,000 

1,000,000 

820,000 

2,400,000 


Dols.     Cts. 
4,790,883  48 


6,420,000 


6,666,608  81 
10,467,492  29 


Expenditures. 

Civil  list,  viz.  : 

Compensation  to  President 
United  Slates  . 

Expenses  incurred  for  his 
temporary  accommoda- 
tion in  1789  and  1790       . 


Dols.    Cts. 


72,160  00 


13,667  83 


Compensation  of  the  Vice-President . 
Judiciary  Department,   including   judges, 
attoriiies,  marshals,  clerks,  and  jurors     . 
Legislative  do.,  including  clerks,  oflScers, 
and  contingent  expenses  .         .         .         . 
Public  offices,  viz. : 
Treasury  Department 
Department  of  State 
Do.         of  War 
Commissioners     for     set- 
tling the  accounts  of  the 
several  States 
Commissioners  of  loans  . 


80,720  47 
12,459  37 
17,388  72 


22,384  11 
13,r»58  G6 


Government  of  the  Territories,  viz. : 
North-West  Territory     .  10,042  67 

South- West         do.  .  6,187  90 


Carried  forward 


85,827  83 
14,000  00 

79,491  48 

364,559  08 


Dols.     Cts. 


146,611  33 


16,230  57 


•        • 


706,720  29 


706,720  29 
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No.   X. — Continued. 


From  1789  to  Slat  December,  1791,  continued. 

Dots.    Cts. 


Expenditures f  continued. 

Brought  forward 

PensumSj  AnnuitieSf  ayid  Grants^  viz,  : 
Pensions  to  military  invalids 
Annuities  and  grants  to  sundry  persons 

Military  Establishment ^  viz. : 
Army,  viz. : 

Moneys    advanced  to  the  Secretary  at 

War,   Paymaster-General,    and    com- 
.    missioner  of  army  accounts  (a)    . 
Do.  to  contractors  for  the  supply  of  the 

army  on  Western  frontiers  . 
Do.  to  contractors  for  clothing 
Do.  sundry  supplies  in  severalplaces 
Do.  for  rent  ana  purchase  of  West  Point 

Indian  Department 

Intercourse  with  foreign  fiationSj  viz. : 

Moneys  advanced  for  the  support  of  minis- 
ters abroad       

Recognition  of  treaty  with  Morocco  . 

Sundries  J  viz, : 

Light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  public 
piers  

Enumeration  of  inhabitants  of  United 
States 

Other  contingent  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses        

Interest  on  public  debt,  viz. : 
On  domestic  temporary  loans 
On  domestic  debt  for  the  year  1791 


On  foreign  debt,  viz. : 

On  the  French  debt 

for  17fO,  livree       1.606,7a3    6  4 

for  1791,  1,622,291  13  4 


Dots,     Cts. 


3,228,994  18  8 


On  the  Dutch  debt 
for  179(),  guilders 
for  1791, 


348,818  10  0 
655,080    7  8 


686,062  57 
861,799  65 


Charges  on  public  debtj  viz.  : 

Premium  on  the  old  guilders  2,000,000 
loan  paid  in  1791 

Charges  on  the  four  loans  effected  in  Am- 
sterdam and  Antwerp,  as  per  above  re- 
ceipts         


Carried  forward 


175,818  88 
18,102  96 


878,441  50 

181,000  00 

59,767  17 

6,580  95 

12,014  41 


1,783  88 
18,000  00 


22,591  94 

20,590  71 

7,752  44 


2,508  12 
1,140,177  20 


947,862  12 

86,000  00 
222,800  00 


Dole.     Cts. 
706,720  29 


188,916  84 


682,804  08 
27,000  00 


14,788  88 


50,985  09 


2,090,637  44 


258,800  00 
8,970,647  02 
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No.  X. — Continued. 


From  1789  to  Slst  December,  1791,  continued, 


Experiditures,  continued. 

Brought  forward 

Payment  in  part  of  principal  of  public  dehtj 


Dola,     Ct3. 


VIZ, : 


On  the  French  debt,  including  arrears  of 
interest  previous  to  the  year  1790  remit- 
ted from  Holland,  livres  12,333,486  12  10    2,238,527  83 

Keimbursementofdomestic  temporary  loans        246,608  81 

Paid  to  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund  [being  part  of  the  surplus  of  the 
revenue  of  1790],  and  applied  by  them  in 
purchases  of  domestic  debt 

Unfunded  debts  incurred  under  the  late 
government  and  paid  in  specie  (including 
dollars  20,000  for  supplies  furnished  by 
France  in  the  West  Indies,  and  not  in- 
cluded in  the  general  account  of  the 
French  debt)  (d) 


699,984  23 


298,479  94 


Balance  to  be  accounted  for  next  year,  viz, : 
In  Treasury  of  America,  viz. : 
Balance  in  cash  per  official 

sUtement      .        .        .         973,905  65 
Moneys  repaid  by  Olney 
&  Nourse      ...  857  83 


In  hands   of   commissioners   in    Holland, 
guilders  6,071,452  9  (c)     . 


974,763  48 
2,028,580  98 


Dola.     Cts, 
8,970,547  02 


3,483,600  81 


3,003,344  46 
10,457,492  29 


Receipts  of  1792. 

Balance  from  last  year^  viz. : 

Cash  in  Treasury  and  Holland,  as  per 
above        

Overcharged  to  Treasurer  in  his  accounts  . 

Repayment  by  the  Secretary  at  War  of 
part  of  the  moneys  advanced  to  him  the 
preceding  year  for  the  military  establish- 
ment (a)  ..*.... 


Dels,     Cts, 


3,003,344  46 
10 


2,304  38 


Balances  paid  on  accounts  which  originated 

under  the  late  government     ....... 

Rerrnu/'Sf  viz,  : 

Duties  on  imports  and  tonnage   .         .         .  3,579,499  06} 
Do.  on  stills  and  domestic  distilled  spirits        72,514  59} 
Dividend  on  bank  shares  belonging  to  the 

United  SUtes  (a) 40,000  00 


Carried  forward 


Dols.     Cts. 


3,005,648  94 
4,702  82 


3,692,013  66 
6,702,365  42 
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Receipts  of  1792,  continued. 

Brought  forward 

Incidental^  viz,  : 
Fines  and  forfeitures  for  crinaes 
Arms  sold  to  State  of  South  Carolina 
Profits  on  bills  of  exchange,  viz. : 
On  guilders  1,851, 109  18  1 

drawn  from  Holland  to 

America  sold  for  dollars 

645,902  89,    and   at   40 

cts.   were    worth    dols. 

540,443  86     . 
On    livres   8,079,901  11  2 

remitted  from  Holland 

to    France,    which,    at 

IS^yW  P^r  livre,  are  dols. 

1,575,^ 


DoU,    eta. 


5,459  08 


,402  18,  and  cost 
only  8,616,625  13  guil- 
ders, which,  at  40  cts., 
are  dols.  1,446,650  26    . 


128,751  87 


Loans,  viz,  : 
Domestic  loan  contracted  to  pay  the  sub- 
scription to  the  bank        .... 
Domestic  loans  in  anticipation  of  revenues 
Foreign  loans  effected  iyi  Amstef'danij  viz.  : 

1791,  Decern  oer,  at  4  per 
cent,  interest  ana  5 J 

percent,  charges    .      1,200,000  00 

1792,  Auicust,    at    4    do. 

and  6  do.        .        .      1,180,000  00 


118  00 
4,240  00 


184,210  90 


2,000,000  00 
556,595  56 


2,380,000  00 


Dols.     CU. 
6,702,865  42 


188,568  90 


4,986,595  56 
11,777,529  88 


Expenditures. 
Civil  list  J  viz.  : 
Compensation    of   the    President  of    the 

United  States 

Do.  of  the  Vice-President  .        .        .        . 

Judiciary  Department        .         .         .         . 

Legislative        do.  .        .        .        . 

Public  offices^  viz. : 

Treasury  Department 

Department  of  State 

Do.         of  War 


Carried  forward 


60,079  90 
8,007  61 
9,100  90 


Dols.     Cts. 


22,600  00 

5,340  00 

02,161   64 

144,805  30 


77,968  41        234,806  84 


DoU,     Cts, 
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Expenditures  of  1792,  continued. 


Broa^ht  forward     . 
Civil  lisif  continued,  viz,  : 
Public  fyflieesy  continued^  viz.  : 
Commissioners    for    set- 
tling the  accounts  of  the 
several  States 
Commissioners  of  loans   . 


77,968  41 


12,799  75 
32,396  74 


Oovernment  of  the  TerritorieSj  viz.  : 
North-West  Territory     .  4,972  22 

South-West        do.  .  6,376  90 


Pensions,  Annuities,  and  Grants^  viz. : 
Pensions  to  military  invalids 
Annuities  and  grants  to  sundry  persons 

^Tilita-ry  establishment,  viz. : 

Moneys  advanced  to  the  accountant  of  the 
War  Department      .... 

Do.  to  the  Treasurer  for  pay  of  the  army 
and  sundry  other  expenses 

Do.  to  Quartermaster-General's  Depart- 
ment          

Do.  to  the  contractors  for  the  supply  of  the 
army  on  Western  frontiers 

Do.  for  clothing  of  the  army 

Do.  for  supplies  in  several  places 

Do.  for  rifles 

Indian  Department ..... 
Jfitff'coursc  icith  Joreign  nathiis 
Sundries  J  viz.  : 

3[int  establishment      .... 
Lierht-houses,  beacons,  piers,  &c. 
Enumeration    of    inhaoitants    of    United 

States        

Other  contingent    and    miscellaneous   ex 
penses       ...... 


In  terest  on  public  debt,  viz. : 
On  domestic  loans  [a) 
On  domestic  debt 
iJeduct    paid    to    commis- 
sioners of  sinking  fund    . 


2,373,611  28 
60,561  46 


Dols.     Cts. 
234,806  84 


123,164  90 


10,348  12 


109,243  16 
6,697  72 


829,696  66 

303,240  00 

120,939  26 

126,760  67 

160,889  14 

47,704  34 

3,792  (K) 


On  debt  due  to  foreign  officers ;  three  years' 
interest,  for  the  years    1790,   1791*,  and 

1702  (</) 

On  foreign  debt,  viz.  : 
On  French  debt 
On  Holland  and  Antwerp 
debt,  including  commis- 
sion      .... 


7,000  00 

38,976  36 

22,904  69 

6,951  96 

31,972  00 

2,313,049  82 

33,657  87 


233,111  54 


436,247  54 


660,359  08 


Carried  forward 


Dols.     Cts. 


368,319  86 


114,840  87 


1,092,020  96 
13,648  85 
78,766  67 


74,833  01 


3,048,088  77 
4,791,368  99 
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Expenditures  of  1792,  continued. 

Brought  forward 

C/iargea  on  the  two  loans  effected  this  year  at 

AmsterdajH 

Payments  in  part  of  principal  of  public  debtf 
viz.: 
On  the  French  debt,  viz. : 
Remitted  livres  8,679,901- 
11  2   from  Holland  to 
France 
Payments  by  the  Treasury 
in  America  . 


Dols,     Cts. 


1,676,402  18 
202,152  29 


On  th<^  debt  due  to  foreign 

officer?,  viz. : 
Remitted  guilders  105,000 

from  Holland  to  Franco 
Payments  by  the  Treasury 

in  America  . 


(i)  Advance  to  General  La 
Fiivette  (remitted  from 
Holland)  .        .        .        . 


Deduct  3  years*  interest  per 
above        .        .        .        . 


42,000  00 
18,854  79 


60,854  79 
4,000  00 


64,354  79 
83,657  87 


Paid  to  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund 
and  applied  to  purchases  of  domestic  debt, 
viz.: 

Surplus  of  revenue  of  1700         257,786  42 

Interest  on  stock  vested  in 
said  fund  as  per  above     .  60,561  46 


Unfunded  debts  incurred  under  the  late  gov- 
ernment and  paid  in  specie,  including  a  bal- 
ance of  account  to  France,  not  included  in 
the  general  account  of  the  French  debt  (b) 

Subscription  to  the  bank  stock  of  the  United 
States 

Balance  to  be  accounted  for  next  year^  viz. : 
In  Treasury  of  America      .... 
(c;  In  hands  of  commissioners  in  Holland, 
guilders  4,585,598  5  18    . 


1,777,664  42 


80,696  92 


818,347,88 


136,877  84 


783,444  61 
1,814,289  82 


DoU,     Cts. 
4,791,368  99 

125,000  00 


2,268,477  06 
2,000,000  00 


2,597,683  83 
11,777,529  88 


i 
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Receipto  of  1793. 

Balance  from  last  year    . 

Balances  paid  on  accounts  which  originated 

under  tne  late  government . 

Revenues,  viz, : 

Duties  on  imports  and  tonnaee 

Do.     on  stills  and  domestic  distilled  spirits 

Do.     on  the  postage  of  letters 

Dividend  on  bank  shares  belonging  to  the 

United  States  (a)     . 

Incidental,  viz. : 

Fees  on  letters  patent . 
Cents  and  half  cents  coined  at  the  mint  (a) 
Profits  on  bills  of  exchange,  viz. : 
On  guilders  2,909,067  18  2 

drawn  from  Holland  to 

America  sold  for  dollars 

1,197,272  01,  and  at  40 

cents  were  worth  dollars 

1,168,627  16 
On     guilders     91,913  15 

drawn    from    Amster- 
dam  to  Antwerp   cost 

onlv  guilders  88,941  9, 

diflTerence  is  in  dollars 
On  dollars  268,083  62  re- 

mitted    to   Spain  from 

Holland    cost   guilders 

615,307  11  8,  which,  at 

40    cents,   are    dollars 

246,123  02    .         .        . 
On  guilders  536,565  4  re- 
mitted to  Holland  from 

America  at  40  cents  are 

dollars  214,626  08,  and 

cost  dollars  218,669  80  10,956  18 


DoU.     Cts. 


88,644  85 


1,188  92 


21,910  59 


Loans,  viz. : 

I>omo8tic  loan  in  anticipation  of  revenues  . 

Poreign  loan  effected  at  Amsterdam  at  5 
per  cent,  interest,  being  a  re-loan  of  an 
instalment  due  this  year  .... 


4,344,358  26 

248,654  00 

11,020  51 

152,500  00 


660  00 
1,281  79 


DoU.    Cts, 
2,597,683  88 

8,448  58 


4,756,532  77 


67,701  14 


600,000  00 


400,000  00 


69,642  93 


1,000,000  00 
8,432,308  11 
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Expenditures  of  1798. 

CTivil  lidtf  viz.: 
Compenflation    of   the    President    of    the 

United  States 

Do.  of  the  Vice-President 
Judiciary  Department         .        .        .        . 
Lejjislative        do.  .        .        .        . 

Public  offices^  viz. : 
Treasury  Department 
De})artment  of  State 
War  Department    . 
Commissioners   to   settle 
the  accounts  of  the  sev- 
eral States    . 
Commissioners  of  loans  . 


65,464  87 

7,930  12 

11,470  95 


9,827  27 
46,580  24 


Oovemment  of  the  Territories,  viz. : 
North-West  Territory     .  4,462  50 

South- West        do.  .  5,035  58 


Pensions,  Annuities,  and  Grants,  viz.: 
Pensions  to  military  invalids 
Annuities  and  grants  to  sundry  persons 

Military  establishment,  viz. : 

Moneys  advanced  to  the  Treasurer 

Quartermaster-General 

Contractors  for  the  supply  of  the  Western 

army 

Clothing  of  the  army  .... 
Agent  for  supplies  in  Philadelphia 
Supplies  furnislied  in  Georgia  and  South 

West  Territory         .... 
Do.  in  several  other  places  . 


Indian  Department  {a)    .... 
Intercourse  with  foreign  yiations 
Sundries,  viz. : 

Mint  establishment  (a)         .         .         . 

Light-houses,  piers,  &c. 

Enumeration  of  inhabitantsof  United  States 

Other  continjrent   and   miscellaneous   ex- 


DoU.     eta. 


27,500  00 

5.000  00 

54,020  54 

97,481  22 


140,768  45 


9,498  08 


80,087  81 
5,329  51 


449,484  04 
160,045  00 

190,000  00 

111,550  02 

74,000  00 

116,286  91 
28,933  11 


DoU.     CU, 


pen 8 OS 


Interest  on  public  debt,  viz. : 
On  domestic  loans  (a)  . 
On  domestic  debt 
Deduct    j)aid    to    commis- 
sioners of  sinking  fund    . 


Carried  forward 


2,079,105  76 
73,900  09 


18,648  28 

12,061  68 

881  88 

4,645  61 


132,753  41 


2,005,199  67 


2,137,953  08 


884,268  29 


85,417  82 


1,180,249  08 
27,282  83 
89,500  00 


86,237  45 


1,692,949  97 
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Expenditures  of  179S,  continued.  DoU. 

Brought  forward 2,187,968  08 

Infrrrst  on  jmhlie  debt,  eontimud,  trU.  : 
On  f^r^if-n  dtlit,  vie, : 
On  French  do)>t  .         166,616  28 

On  Holland  and  Antwerp 

debt      ...        527,264  98 
On  Spanish  debt,  arrears 

from  Iflt  January,  1790  21' "''   "" 


ChargfM  on  foreign  debt, 

Premium  on  the  old  guilders  2,000,000  loan 
due  this  year    ...... 

Commiseione,  brokerage,  charg^cs  fur  sun- 
dries by  the  bankers  of  the  United  States 
in  Holland 

-   Payments  in  part  of  the  principal  of  the  public 
debt,mi.: 
On  domestic  loans,  viz.; 
First    instalment  of   tbo 

bank  stock  loan    . 
Reimburcement  of  antici- 


719,252  88 


200,000  00 
656,506  56 


On  the  f'reiKn  delt,  viz.: 
Fim  instalment  of  Dutch 

debt      . 
On  the  French  debt  (paid 


400,000  00 
1,172,266  09 


induing  dullan  07,- 
670  96  arrcarit  of  inter- 
est aroriifd  before  the 
year  1790     , 


241,681  95 


On  the  dvht  duo  to  foreig^n  officers  ptiid  in 

America 

Paid  to  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund  and  ajiji  ei  to  purchases  of  do- 
mestic debt,  viz.: 
Uuncvi  arising  from  for- 
eign loans     .         .         .         834,901  89 
Interest  on   stock  vested 

in  said  fund.         .         .  7.1,906  09 

:   late 


Balaner  to  bt  accounted  for  next  yfar,  vi!.  .- 
In  Treasury  of  America      .... 
In   hands   of   commissioners   in    Hollund, 
guilders  87,677  8  6 


1,813,947  01 
19,000  47 


408,807  9 
7,120  29 

758,661  69 
35,070  87 


.S,782  66 
2,808  11 
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Receipt*  of  1794. 

Balance  from  l<ist  year^  viz. : 
Cash    in   Treasury  and   Holland,   as   per 

above       

Repayment  of  moneys  advanced  in  1793  to 
the  Indian  department  (a) 

Balances  paid  on  accounts  iohieh  originated 
under  the  late  government    .... 
Revenues^  viz. : 
Duties  on  imports  and  tonnaee  . 
Do.    on  stills  and  domestic  distilled  spirits 
Do.     on  postage  of  letters 
Dividend  on  bank  shares  (a)        .        .        . 

Incidental^  viz. : 

Fees  on  letters  patent 

Cents  and  half  cents  coined  at  the  mint  (a) 

Loans  y  viz. : 

Domestic  loan  obtained  from  the  Bank  of 
New  York  in  order  to  defray  certain  ex- 
penditures relative  to  the  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations 

Other  domestic  loans  in  anticipation  of 
revenues 

Foreign  loan  effected  at  Amsterdam  in 
January,  1794,  at  5  per  cent  interest  and 
4i  per  cent,  charges  .... 


Dols.    Cts, 

788,782  66 
12,942  77 


DoU,     Ct8. 


4,843,707  26 

231,447  66 

29,478  49 

167,600  00 


670  00 
9,693  21 


200,000  00 
8,200,000  00 

1,200,000  00 


801,675  88 
698  60 


6,262,188  89 


10,168  21 


4,600,000  00 
10,674,665  43 


Expenditures  of  1794. 

Civil  list,  viz.  : 
Compensation    of    President    of    United 

States 

Do.  of  Vice-President         .        .        .        . 
Judiciary  Department         .         .        .        . 
Legislative        do.        (a)   • 
Public  offices^  viz. : 
Treasury  Department 
Department  of  State 
War  Department     . 
Commissioners    to    settle 
accounts  of  the  several 
States    .... 
Commissioners  of  loans   . 


61,779  48 

0,776  82 

18,479  18 


100  08 
80,110  72 


Dols,     Cfts, 


24,000  00 

6,000  00 

60,454  10 

209,602  19 


Carried  forward 


121,306  28 
420,362  63 
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No.  X.—0imii7uieiL 
Bipcndituru  of  1794,  continaed.  DnU.     Cfi 

Brnught  forward 420,862  6 

Ciril  lilt,  continued,  riz.  .- 

Goremmeni  of  the  Terriioria,  vU.  : 
North- West  Territory     .  8,486  S4 

8outh-We»t       do.         .  6,150  00 

11.686  84 

Peniiont,  Annuifia,  and  Ornntt,  ei'i.  .- 

PendJonsdue  to  militaryinvBlidi        .         .  81,309  24 

Annuities  nnd  grants  to  sundry  persona      .  0,417  7 

Grant  to  indemnify  General  Greene's  e»- 

Ute  (c) 27,604  15 


the 


ili/ilary  etfailithment, 
Honeys    advanced 
Treasurer 

QuartermaBter-General 
Conlrauton  for  supply  of  thi 

army 
Cloihinc  of  the  army 
Distilled   spirits   purchased 

for  do 

Supplies  in  Georgia,  South- 
west Territory,  Ac. 
Supplies  by  agent  in  Pbila. 
detpbla    . 


0,000  00 


Uoneya  advanced  to  the  qunrlcrmaster- 
genvrnl  of  the  militia  employed  to  sup- 
profB  the  Western  insurrection  and  for 
Eopplk-^lolh.6.me(<.)   .... 

Miliary  euppliM 

F'lrtilicotiona  of  harbors  (a)        .         .         . 


2ni>,844  90 

14S,647  22 
42,040  m 
01,408  97 


Indian  Depnrtment 

Inltreourit  tcith  foreign  naiiona,  viz.: 
Moneys  advanced  lor  the  support  of  n; 


Sundrie»,T-ii.: 

Minte6tabliahmcnt(a)         ....  32,746  3 

I.il,'ht-houBcB,  &c 37,406  3 

Kelief  to  the  inhabitants  of  Snn  Domingo  .  15,000  00 

Mucellaneoua  and  contingent     .  19,174  9 

In/fral  on  the  public  debt,  vis.  : 

On  d..me>tic  loans  (o) 1D0,S94  4 

On  domcotic  dc)>t         .         .      2,455,856  60 
Deduct    pnid    to    commis- 
sioners of  linking  fund   .  72,840  76 


Carried  forward 
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Expenditures  of  1794,  continued.  DoU,     Cts, 

Brought  forward 2,533,710  28 

Inferest  on  the  puhlie  debt,  continued^  viz. : 
On  foreign  debt,  viz. : 
On  French  debt        .        .         144,292  50 
On  Holland  do.    (the  in- 
terest on  Antwerp  debt 
not  paid)       .        .        .         602,271  87 

746,504  87 


Charges  on  foreign  loon  obtained  this  year  {in- 

eluding  dollars  02  20 /or  copies) 
Payments  in  part  of  the  principal  of  the  pub' 
lie  debtf  viz. : 
On  domestic  loans,  viz. : 
2d  instahnent  of  the  bank 

stock  loan     . 
Keimbursemcntof  antici- 
pations 


200,000  00 
1,100,000  00 


On  foreign  debt,  viz. : 
2d  instalment  of  the  Dutch 
debt       .... 
On  the  French  debt  (paid 
in  America  . 


1,800,000  00 


400,000  00 
880,700  81 


On  the  debt  due  to  foreign  officers  (paid  in 
America) 

Applied  to  purchases  of  domestic  debt  by 
sinking  fund,  viz.: 
Moneys  arising  from  for- 


780,708  81 
44,752  85 


eign  insurance 


Interest  on   stock  vested 
in  said  fund  . 


100,000  00 
72,840  76 


Unfunded   debts  incurred  under   the   late 
government  [h) 


172,840  76 
8,855  86 


197  49J 


22,778  32 


Lessen  cm  sundries,  r/s.  ; 

On  balaiico  of  account  be- 
tween Amsterdam  and 
Antwerp 

On  guilders  1,990,000  re- 
mitted to  Holland  from 
America  cost  dollars 
818,778  32,  and  at  40 
cents  are  790,000  00     . 

Deduct  profits  on  guilders 
1,490,885  drawn  to 
America  from  Holland 
sold  for  dollars  607,950- 
72,  and  at  40  cents  were 
dollars  598,754 


Balance  to  be  accounted  for  next  ycnr,  viz. : 
In  Treasury  of  America  .         .         .         . 
(/)   In  Imnds  of  commissioners  in  Hol- 
land guilders  989,403  5  4. 


22,975  81 J 


9,196  78 


1,151,924  17 
375,785  30J 


DoU.     Cts. 
8,496,690  79 


8,280,274  65 
64.062  20 


2,302,149  28 


13,779  03} 


1,527,709  47J 
10,674,665  48 
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Eeceipts  of  1795.  DoU.     Cts. 

Balance  from  last  year,  viz, : 
Cash  in  Treasury  and  Holland  as  per 

above 1,527,709  47J 

Bepayment  moneys  advanced  in  1794, 
viz.: 


To  civil  list  for  legisla- 
Uve  department  (a)  . 

To  military  establish- 
ment (a)    . 


7,528  98 
11,386  60 


18,865  53 


Balances  paid  on  accounts  which  originated 

under  the  late  government 

Revenues,  viz.: 
Duties  on  imports  and  tonnage  ^deduct- 
ing drawbacks  for  domestic  spirits  ex- 
ported)   5,588,961  26 

Internal  duties  (including  drawbacks  for 

domestic  distilled  spirits  exported)  .  387,255  86 
Duties  on  postage  of  letters  .  .  .  22,400  00 
Dividend  on  bank  shares  (a)   .  .       160,000  00 


Incidental,  viz.: 
Fees  on  letters  patent 
Interest  till  80th  Septem- 
ber, 1795,  on  660,000 
dollars  in  six  per  cent, 
stock  purchased  from 
the  Bank  of  United 
States  and  remitted  to 
Holland 
Deduct  loss  upon  the  said 
stock,  which  cost,  in- 
cluding 22,500  dollars 
interest  repaid  to  the 
bank,  dollars  682,873.- 
33,  and  supposing  the 
same  to  have  sold  at  par 
in  Holland,  is  a  loss  of. 


600  00 


27,800  00 


22,873  33 


4,426  67 


Interest  till  80th  June,  1795,  on  800,000 
dollars,  six  per  cent,  stock,  obtained  as 
a  loan  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  having  been  rated  at  pur  and 
being  the  loan  here  below  mentioned  . 

Profits  on  guilders  240,449  8  drawn  to 
America  from  Holland,  sold  for  dollars 
96,424  00,  and  at  40  cents  were  dollars 
96,179  76      


24,000  00 


244  24 


Loans,  viz. : 

Domestic  loan  obtained  from  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  in  six  per  cent,  stock 
at  par,  in  order  to  defray  certain  expen- 
ditures relative  to  intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations 800,000  00 

Other  domestic  loans  in  anticipation  of 

revenue 2,500,000  00 


TOL.  III. — 14 


Dots.     Cts. 


1,546,575  00} 
5,817  96 


6,108,616  62 


29,270  91 


3,800,000  00 
10,989,780  50} 
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No.  X. — Contimted, 
Expenditures  of  1795.  Dols. 


CU. 


Civil  list 

FensiunB  to  military  invalids 

Annuities  and  grants  to  sundry  persons 

Army,  militia,  military  supplies,  Indian  De- 
partment     

Fortifications  of  harbors       .... 

Naval  armament 

Diplomatic  Department        .        .        .        . 

Extraordinary  expenses  of  the  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations 

Mint  establishment 

Light-houses,  &c 

Miscellaneous  and  contingent  expenses 

Interest  on  public  debt^  viz, : 

On  domestic  loans  (a)        .        .         .         . 
On  domestic  debt 
Deduct    paid    to    sinking 
fund       .... 


2,727,959  07 
584,927  91 


On  foreign  debt,  viz.: 
On  French  debt     . 
On  Dutch  debt  (includ- 
ing that  on  Antwerp 
debt  for  1794)     . 


152,418  88 
617,110  00 


Charges  on  public  debtj  viz. : 
Premium  on  the  old  guilder  2,000,000  loan 

due  this  year 

Commissions  on  the  payment  of  the  instal- 
ment and  premium        .... 


Payments  in  part  of  the  principal  of  the  public 
debty  viz. : 
Third  instalment  of  bank  stock  loan 
Reimbursement  of  anticipations 
Third  instalment  of  the  Dutch  debt 
On  French  dobt  (paid  in  America)  . 
On  the  debt  due  to  foreign  ofiicers  . 
On  the  domestic  debt  by  the  sinking  fund, 
viz. : 

Interest  on  stock  vested  in  said  fund  to 
April,  1795         .         .  18,955  19 

Two  per  cent,  paid  on  6 
per  cent,  stock    .         .         515,972  72 


Unfunded  debts  incurred  under  the  late  gov- 
ernment (6) 

Balance  to  be  accounted  for  next  year^  viz. : 
In  Treasury  of  America   .... 
(b)  Deduct  estimated  deficient  in  Holland 
guilders  G,-.ill  2  12        ...         . 


248,099  90 


2,198,081  16 


769,528  88 

48,000  00 
4,480  00 


200,000  00 

1,400,000  00 

400,000  00 

801,852  60 

11,883  68 


584,927  91 
61  59 

516,442  61 
2,484  45 


DoU.    Cts. 

859,762  29 

68,678  22 

2,970  20 

2,488,887  28 

81,885  18 

410,562  03 

15,005  00 

897,680  12 
22,400  00 
29,861  80 
46,826  41 


8,205,654  58 


52,480  00 


2,848,225  84 


518,958  15} 
10,989,780  60} 
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NOTES   TO   STATEMENT   No.  X. 

(a)  This  statement  differs  from  the  general  statement  marked  (A)  in 
three  particulars,  viz. : 

Ist.  The  repayments  of  moneys  are  not  set  down  amongst  the  receipts  of 
the  statement  (A),  but  are  deducted  from  the  expenditures  of  the  proper 
department. 

2d.  The  cents  and  half  cents  coined  at  the  mint  are  not  set  down  amongst 
the  receipts  of  the  statement  (A),  but  deducted  from  the  expenditures  rela- 
tive to  that  establishment. 

8d.  In  this  statement  the  whole  amount  of  dividends  received  upon  the 
hank  stock,  and  the  whole  amount  of  interest  paid  upon  the  bank  stock 
loans,  are  set  down;  but  in  the  statement  (A)  the  excess  only  of  the  divi- 
dends beyond  the  interest  paid  on  that  loan  is  set  down  amongst  the  receipts. 
The  general  and  final  balance  of  the  statement  (A)  is  right ;  but,  on 
Account  of  this  mode  being  adopted  (in  order  to  show  the  actual  receipts 
snd  expenditures),  the  balance  at  the  end  of  each  year  would  be  different  in 
the  two  statements. 

(6)  As  the  unfunded  debts  incurred  under  the  late  government  and  paid 
in  specie  are  not  always  distinguished  in  the  official  statements  from  the 
other  miscellaneous  expenses,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  items  belonging 
to  those  two  heads  are  not  properly  arranged  in  this  statement.  This  applies 
especially  to  the  accounts  of  the  year  1795;  but  on  the  whole  no  great  dif- 
ference can  result  from  any  mistakes  on  that  head.  Perhaps,  also,  a  part  of 
the  sums  set  under  this  head  as  old  debts  paid  consisted  of  interest  accrued 
rince  the  year  1789,  and  should  have  been  charged  to  that  head. 

(c)  As  the  accounts  of  moneys  paid  and  received  iu  Holland  are  blended 
together  for  the  years  1789, 1790, 1791,  179'2,  and  1793,  in  the  yearly  official 
suioments,  the  balances  of  moneys  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
Moners  in  Holland  at  the  end  of  the  years  1791  and  1792  may  ^ot  be  quite 
iccurate;  they  are  partly  abstracted  and  partly  deduced  from  other  occa- 
sional public  statements.    As  the  balance  at  the  end  of  1793  agrees  with  that 
of  the  official  statements,  no  real  ditlerence  can  result  from  any  mistake  there. 
('/)  The  whole  of  the  arrears  of  interest  on  the  debt  duo  to  foreign  officers 
inhere  stated  as  paid.     It  is,  however,  probable  that  a  part  is  still  due,  but 
that  a  larger  amount  of  the  principal  has  been  discharged  than  is  stated. 
But  this  cannot  alter  the  balance  which  remains  unpaid.    The  payments 
of  principal  are  not  distinguished  in  the  official  statements  from  those  of 
interest  u|»on  this  debt. 

<e)  Although  this  grant  was  made  on  account  of  a  transaction  which 
^'k  place  under  the  late  government,  it  was  not  a  debt  of  that  government. 
The  moneys  for  which  General  Greene  was  security  liad  been  actually  paid 
W  Congress  to  the  pert<ons  to  whom  government  was  indebted,  but  was  not 
*H'^ievl  by  these  persons  to  discharge  that  debt  contracted  by  them  for  which 
^«  i^eneral  had  become  security. 

t/)  This  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  in  Holland  is  stated 
ioihe  official  statements  at  guilders  780,373  17  4,  being  guilders  209,089  8 
^  than  the  balance  here  stated.     The  difference  arises  from  a  sum  of 
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guilders  1,705,974  8  being  stated  in  the  said  official  statements  as  drawn  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whilst  only  guilders  1,496,886  are  stated 
here,  in  conformity  to  the  state  of  the  Treasury  in  America.  The  difference 
is  charged  here  to  the  accounts  of  the  commissioners  for  the  year  1795. 

{ff)  The  yearly  official  statements  of  receipts  and  expenditures  not  being 
yet  published,  this  statement  is  abstracted  from  a  partial  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  from  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

(A)  This  balance  is  deducted  as  follows,  viz. :  OuUderM. 

The  balance  in  the  hands  of  commissioners  in  Holland  at 

the  end  of  1794  was 989,468  5    4 

The  remittances  made  to  Holland  during  1795  were  : 
Six  per  cent,  stock  (supposing  the  same  will  sell  at  par 

there),  dollars  660,000,  make 1,660,000  0    0 

Sugar  and  coffee,  the  amount  not  stated  ;  but  the  moneys 
paid,  either  for  the  whole  or  on  account  of  that  ship- 
ment in  America,  were  dollars  127,500.  What  the 
West  India  produce  or  the  six  per  cent,  stock  will  sell 
for  in  Holland  is  not  ascertained,  but  supposing  also  the 
sugar  and  coffee  to  bring  the  same  money  they  cost, 

will  make 818,750  0    0 

N.B. — Perhaps  a  larger  amount  of  West  India  produce 
was  shipped  than  was  paid  for,  and  this  would  then 
leave  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  ;  but 
then  that  surplus  was  due  in  America  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1796,  and  should  so  far  decrease  the  balance  stated 
in  the  Treasury. 
Balance  stated  as  deficient  in  Holland       ....         6,211  2  12 


Guilders  2,914,424  8    0 
The  payments  to  bo  made  in  Holland  during  1796  are :  Guilders, 

Bills  drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  amounted 
altogether,  for  1794  and  1795,  to  guilders  1,787,884  8,  of  » 

which  1,496,885  are  uocounted  for  in  1794,  leaving  .  240,449  8  0 
The  payments  to  be  made  in  Holland  for  one  year's  in- 
terest on  the  debt,  one  instalment  of  the  principal,  the 
premium  and  commissions  are  stated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  guilders  2,580,802  10,  to  which  add- 
ing one  year's  interest,  with  commission  on  the  Ant- 
werp debt,  not  ])aid  for  1794,  and  equal  to  guilders 
98,172  10 2,678,975  0    0 


Guilders  2,914,424  8    0 


N.B. — This  supposes  the  interest,  which  fell  due  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1796,  in  Holland,  to  be  paid,  it  being  interest  of  the  year  1795. 

(i)  These  4000  dollars  paid  on  account  to  General  La  Fayette  are  charged 
both  here  and  in  the  general  view  of  expenditures  marked  (A)  to  the  ac- 
count of  payments  made  to  foreign  officers,  but  in  the  statement  of  debts 
marked  (B)  they  are  placed  under  the  head  of  '*  Unfunded  debts  paid  in 
specie." 
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WRITINGS    OP    GALLATIN. 


1796. 


No.  XII. 
Receipts  and  Eirpenditures  of  the  Domestic  Fund, 

To  the  8l8t  December,  1791. 

BeeeipiJif  viz. :  Dole,     Cts. 

Biilanoes  of  old  accounts 

Kevenues 

Incidental 

Domestic  loans 

Expenditures^  viz. : 

Civil  li8t,  pensions  and  grants,  military 
establishment,  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  sundries 


Interest  on  public  debt,  viz. 
In  part  oi  Dutch  debt  for 
1/90      .... 
On  domestic  loans 
On  public  debt  for  1791 


1,621,109  58 


40,000  00 

2,598  12 

1,656,895  28 


Seduction  of  public  debt,  viz. : 

Sinkinirfund  .  .  .  609,984  23 
Unfunded  debts  .  .  298,479  94 
Domestic  loans         .         .         246,608  81 


1,699,498  40 


Dots.     Cts, 

11,001  11 

4,899,472  99 

6,247  11 

246,608  81 

4,662,830  02 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  fund 


1,246,072  98 
96,654  06 


4,662,380  02 


Vols.     Cts. 


For  the  vear  1792. 

Receipts f  riz. : 

BHlance  from  last  year       .... 

Overcharged  in  Treasurer's  accounts . 

Balances  of  old  accounts    .... 

Revenues     ....... 

Ineidental 

J>oniestie  loans 

Balance  deficient 

Expc?)diturc8^  riz.  : 

Civil  li>t,  pensions,  and  grants,  military 
establishment,  intercourse  with  foreign 
national,  sundries       ..... 

Interest  on  public  debt  (that  to  foreign 
officers  excepted) 

Reduction  of  public  debt,  viz. : 

Sinking  fund   .         .         .         818,r,47  88 
Unfunded  debts        .         .  180,877  84 

455,225  72 

Subscription  to  the  bank  stock    . 


Dols.     Cts. 

96,664  06 

10 

4,702  82 

8,692,018  66 

6,662  88 

2,56^1.595  66 

866,808  26 

7,212,986  84 


1,743,330  22 
8,014,380  90 


2,000,000  00 
7,212,936  84 


From  1st  of  January,  1703,  to  Ist  January,  1796. 


Receipts,  viz.  : 

Balances  of  old  accounts 

Revenues 

Incidental  and  repayments 

Domestic  loans     . 


Dols.     Cts. 


Carried  forward 


DoU.     Cts. 

14,460  05 

16,127,282  78 

68,613  SO 

7,800,000  00 


28,510,266  18 
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No.  XII. — Continued. 

Years  1793-1796,  continued.  Dol$,     Cts. 

Jieceipfs,  brought  fonoard 

Expenditures^  viz. : 

Balance  deficient  from  last  year 
Civil  list,  pensions,  and  grants,  military 
establishment,  intercourse  with  foreign 

nations,  sundries 

Interest  on  public  debt        .... 
Reduction  of  public  debt,  viz. : 
Domestic  loans        .        .      8,056,595  56 
Unfunded  debts       .        .  11,087  74 

Sinking  fund  .        .        .         165,702  04 
Two  per  cent,  on  six  per 
cent,  stock    .        .        .        515,972  72 


856,808  26 


9,554,102  74 
9,884,484  59 


Balance  in  favor  of  fund  on  Ist  January, 
17% 


8,749,808  06 
16,102  48 
28,510,256  18 


Doh.     Cts. 
28,510,256  18 


No.  XIII. 
Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  Foreign  Fund. 


To  81st  December,  1791. 
JUeeiptSf  viz. : 

Balance  in  Holland 

Arms  and  ammunition  sold  to  France 

Foreign  loans 

Profits  on  bills  of  exchange 
Expenditures,  viz. : 

Interest  on  foreign  debt  for  1790 
Charges  on  foreign  debt      .... 
Paid  in  part  of  the  French  debt 
Balance  in  favor  of  the  fund,  viz. : 

In  Holland       .        .         .      2,028,680  98 
In  Treasury  of  America  878,109  42 


Dols»     Cts. 


891,144  04 

258,800  00 

2,238,527  83 


2,906,690  40 


5,795,162  27 


Dols.     Cts. 

182,475  81 

8,962  00 

5,420,000  00 

283,724  96 


5,795,162  27 


For  the  year  1792. 
Receipts,  viz.  : 

Balance  from  last  year        .        .        .        . 

Foreiujn  loans 

Profit:*  on  bills  of  exchange 
Expenditures,  viz. : 

Charges  on  foreign  debt      .... 

Paid  in  part  of  tne  French  debt 

Do.  do.  of  the  debt  due  to  foreign  ofliccrs, 

including  interest 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  fund,  viz. : 

In  Holland      .        .        .      1,814,289  82 
In  Treasury  of  America  783,444  51 

Applied  to  domestic  ex- 
penses ....  856,808  26 


Dols.     Cts. 


125,000  00 
1,777,554  42 

64,354  79 


8,458,992  09 
5,420,901  80 


Dols.     Cts. 

2,906,690  40 

2,^80,000  00 

134,210  90 


5,420,901  80 
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1796. 


No.  Xni.—QmiinuetL 


From  the  1st  of  January,  1793,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1796. 


ReeeipUf  viz. : 

Balance  from  last  year 

Foreign  loans 

Profits  on  bills  of  exchange,  &c. 
Expenditures,  viz. : 

Interest  on  Spanish  debt  for  1790 

Charges  on  foreign  debt 

Payments  on  the  French  debt     . 

Do.  on  the  Dutch  debt 

Do.  on  the  Spanish  debt 

Do.  on  the  debt  due  to  foreign  officers 

Do.  on  the  bank  stock  loan . 

Do.  to  the  sinking  fund 

Relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  fund,  Tis. : 
In  Treasury  of  America    .      600,848  18 
Deduct  deficient  in  Holland         2,484  45 


Dots.    CU. 


8,700  55 

164,490  48 

1,854,818  06 

1,200,000  00 

241,681  95 

95,686  50 

600,000  00 

484,901  89 

15,000  00 


497,855  68 
5,112,585  11 


DoU.    Cts, 

8,458,992  09 

1,600,000  00 

58,598  02 


5,112,585  11 


No.  XIV. 


Estimate  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  1796. 


Receipts^  viz. : 

Duties  on  imports  and  tonnage 

Internal  duties  .... 

Duties  on  postage      .... 

Dividends  on  bank  stock  . 

Interest  on  stock  vested  in  sinking  fund 

Moneys  to  be  raised  bv  5  million  loan 

Deficient,  to  be  provided  by  anticipation 
Expenditures  as  per  appropriations,  viz.  : 

Civil  list,  including  deficiencies  of  1795 

Annuities  to  sundry  persons 

Grant  to  indem.  General  Greene's  estate 

Military  pensions      .... 

Armv  and  fortifications    . 

Naval  armament       .... 

Indian  Department  .... 

Intercourse  with  foreign  nations  (in 
eluding  treaties)     .... 

Light-houses 


Dols.    Cts 


Carried  forward   . 


506,871  12 

8,157  78 

55,000  00 

114,259  00 

1,171,790  84 

801,917  82 

71,000  00 

512,672  06 
82,000  00 

2,768,668  57 


DoU.   Cts. 

5,770,000  00 

850,000  00 

30,000  00 

160,000  00 

88,242  79 

5,000,000  00 

671,069  24 


12,069,812  08 
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No.  XIV.— Continued. 
Estimates  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  1796,  continued. 


Expenditures  euper  appropriations^  continued^     Dots,     Cts, 
viz.  : 

Brought  forward 2,768,668  57 

Mint  establishment,  including  deficiencies 

of  1795  

Establishment    of    trading-houses    with 

Indians 

Miscellaneous  and  contingent  expenses    . 
Interest  and  charges  on  public  debt,  viz. : 
On  foreign  debt         .        .       568,641  00 
On     domestic     debt,    in- 


61,864  00 

150,000  00 
86,672  09 


eluding    annuity    on    6 
per  cent,  stock 
Two  per  cent,  on  balance 
due  to  several  States  for 
1795        .... 
Interest  on  unfunded  debt 
On  domestic  loans  and  an- 
ticipations 


8,018,282  08 


46,901  12 
51,888  22 

872,000  00 


Payment  of  public  debt^  provided  for  by  the 

Jive  tniUion  loanj  viz.  : 
Anticipations     . 
Two  instalments  on  bank 

stock  loan 
First  instalment  of  800,000 

dollars  loan    . 
Due  to  Bank  of  New  York 
Fourth       instalment      on 

Dutch  debt     . 


4,052,107  87 


8,800,000  00 

400,000  00 

200,000  00 
200,000  00 


400,000  00 


5,000,000  00 


Dols.     Cts. 
12,069,812  08 


12,069,812  03  |    12,069,812  08 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO  THE  COLLECTION  OP 


LAWS,  TREATIES,  AND  OTHER  DOCUMENTS 


HAVING  OPERATION  AND  RESPECT  TO 


THE   PUBLIC   LANDS. 


PUBLISHED  PURSUANT  TO  AN  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  PASSED 

A*RIL  27,  1810. 


INTEODUCTION. 


This  collection  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  first  embraces 
such  public  acts  as  relate  to  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the 
public  lands;  the  second  consists  of  the  Resolutions  and  Acts  of 
Congress  respecting  the  disposal  of  the  lands. 

Under  the  first  head  are  included :  1.  Treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  or  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Cessions  of  territory  to  the  United  States  by  individual 
States,  members  of  the  Union,  and  Acts  of  Congress  relative 
thereto. 

3.  Treaties  Mrith  Indian  tribes,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  public  lands. 

The  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  by  which  territory  has  been 
acquired  or  which  relate  to  boundaries,  are  those  of  1783  and 
nil4  with  Great  Britain,  of  1795  with  Spain,  and  of  1803  with 
France. 

The  treaty  of  peace  (of  1783)  with  Great  Britain,  which 
fcignated  the  boundaries  of  tlie  United  States,  left,  however, 
*)nie  unsettled  points.  The  question  relative  to  the  true  driver 
St.  Croix,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
determined  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  1794.  That  resi)ecting 
the  rights  of  the  two  nations  over  certain  islands  at  or  near  the 
^omli  of  that  river  has  not  yet  been  adjusted.  But  as  the  dis- 
puted territory  in  both  cases  belongs  to  the  State  of  Massachu- 
*tt8,  neither  of  those  questions  affects  the  public  lands  of  the 
Uited  States.  The  same  observation  applies  to  certain  islands 
'iJ  tlie  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  continued  to  be  claimed  by 
^reat  Britain,  and  which  are  presumed  to  belong  to  the  State  of 
^ew  York.    The  claims  of  the  two  nations  to  some  other  islands 

^  the  lakes  and  rivers  west  of  that  State  have  not  yet  been 
VOL.  III.— 15  209 
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adjusted.  But  the  principal  undecided  question  arisiug  from 
tliat  treuty  relates  to  tlmt  part  of  ttie  botindarv  therein  descrilM 
oji  a  line  drawn  due  west  from  the  must  north -western  point  <j 
the  Lake  of  the  Wooda  to  the  river  Missi^ippi,  It  is  a 
tainetl  that  a  line  drawn  in  that  mauncr  cannot  intersect  t 
river,  wliioh  does  not  extend  aa  fur  northw-ard  as  tlie  latitude  d 
tlie  north-western  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
notliiog  more  was  agreed  oji  in  that  respect  by  the  treaty  of  1794 
than  a  mutual  engagemeut  to  make  a  survey  of  the  oountrj-, 
and  to  regulate  by  negotiation  the  boundary-line  according  to 
justiee,  mutual  convenience,  and  the  iuttnt  of  the  treaty  of  1783. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States  was,  by  the  same 
treaty,  fixed  at  the  31st  tJegree  of  north  latitude.  But  Great 
Britain,  having,  by  her  treaty  of  the  eanie  date  with  Spain,  ceded 
t«  that  jiower  West  Florida,  which  under  the  British  govern- 
ment extended  as  far  north  as  the  Yaaous  River,  Spain,  then  id 
possession  of  the  country  between  that  river  and  the  31st  d^ree 
of  north  latitude,  refused  at  first  to  deliver  it.  Yet  the  title  of 
the  United  Slates  was  indisputable;  for  their  provisional  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  a  public  instrument,  signed  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1782,  and  which  was  to  take  etTeft  as  soon  as  peace 
should  \>e  made  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  bad  already 
established  the  31st  degree  of  latitude  as  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  said  Slates.  Spain,  therelbre,  when  receiving  Florida  from 
Great  Britain,  a  cession  which  cannot  bear  au  earlier  date  tlian 
the  20th  of  January,  1783,  the  day  on  which  the  preliminary' 
articles  of  her  treaty  of  peace  were  signed,  accepted  tliat  province 
with  the  boundary  thus  previously  established;  the  tcrrilorj' 
lying  north  of  the  31st  degree,  which  might,  prior  to  the  30th 
Kovember,  1782,  have  made  part  of  West  Florida,  having  ou 
that  day,  with  the  knowledge  of  S{)ain,  been  ce<led  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States.  Spain  did  aoconlingly  acquiesce, 
after  a  delay  of  some  years.  She  made  no  cession  of  territory 
by  the  treaty  of  1796,  which  simply,  and  without  reserve  or  ex- 
ception, recognizes  the  same  boundaries  which  had  been  fixed  by 
the  treaty  of  1783  between  the  United  States  and  Gi'cat  Britain. 

The  United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  1803  with  France,  ac- 
quired Louisiana  without  any  direct  definition  of  its  boundaries, 
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but  as  fully  and  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  acquired  by 
France  from  Spain,  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Ildefonso,  of 
the  1st  of  October,  1800.  By  this  treaty  Spain  had  retrooeded 
Louisiana  to  France,  '^  with  the  same  extent  that  it  then  had  in 
the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it  had  when  France  possessed  it, 
and  such  as  it  should  be  after  the  treaties  subsequently  entered 
into  between  Spain  and  other  states." 

By  the  grant  of  Louis  XIV.  to  Crozat,  dated  14th  September, 
1712,*  all  the  country  drained  by  the  waters  emptying  directly 
or  indirectly  into  the  Mississippi  is  included  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Louisiana.  The  discovery  of  that  river  by  the  French, 
the  general  principles  adopted  by  the  European  nations  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rights  of  discovery,  the  publicity  of  the  grant,  and 
the  long  acquiescence  of  Spain,  establish  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  to  that  extent.  But  the  western  boundary  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  south  of  the  waters  emptying  into  the  Red  River,  is  still  a 
subject  of  controversy  between  the  two  nations;  the  territory 
called  by  Spain  "Province  of  Texas"  being  claimed  by  both. 
The  claim  of  France,  now  transferred  to  the  United  States,  ex- 
tended at  least  as  far  west  as  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard,  in  virtue 
of  the  settlement  made  there  by  La  Salle,  in  1685,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  river  Guadeloupe,  at  a  time  when  Spain  occupied  no  part 
of  the  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Norte.  That  settlement  was 
destroyed,  and,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  orders  of  the 
French  government,  was  not  resumal  by  the  local  authorities. 
In  the  mean  while  (in  1717),  the  Spaniards  sent  some  priests 
among  the  Indians,  and  shortly  after  established  a  small  military 
post  at  Adayes,  afterwards  transferred  to  Nogodoches,  on  which 
rests  their  claim  to  the  country  east  of  La  Salle's  settlement.  By 
an  arningement  made  in  1806  by  the  commanding  officers  in 
that  quarter,  it  was  agreed  that  for  the  present  the  Spaniards 
should  not  cross  the  Sabine,  and  that  the  Americans  should  not 
extend  their  settlements  as  far  as  that  river.  And  in  order  to 
prevent  any  collisions  until  the  difference  should  be  finally  ad- 
justed, instructions  have  been  given  that  the  public  lands  should 
not  be  surveyed  west  of  a  meridian  passing  by  Jfatchitoches. 

*  See  that  document  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Collection  of  Laws,  etc. 
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East  of  tlie  Mississippi,  the  United  States  claim,  by  virtue  of 
(lie  treaty  of  1803,  all  the  territory  eoiith  of  the  31st  rl^ree  of 
north  latitiiJe,  and  extending  eastwardly  to  the  small  river 
Penliilo,  which  lies  between  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  and  was, 
when  Louisiana  formerly  belonged  to  France,  the  boundary 
between  that  colony  and  the  Spanish  province  of  Florida,  That 
territory,  tf^ether  with  the  residue  of  Ivouisiana  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  was,  by  tlie  treaty  of  1763,  ceded  by  France  to 
Great  Britain,  who  by  the  same  treaty  acquired  also  Siianish 
Florida.  The  preliminary  articles  of  that  treaty  were  signed  on 
the  3il  day  of  November,  1762,  and  on  the  same  day  France,  by 
a  separate  Act,'  ceded  to  Siiain  all  the  residue  of  Louisiana  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  including  the  city  and  island  (so  callel) 
of  New  Orleans.  By  the  treaties  of  1783,  Great  Britain  ceded 
to  the  United  States  all  thut  part  of  the  former  colony  of  Louisi- 
ana east  of  the  Mississipjii  which  lay  north  of  the  3l8t  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  to  Spain,  under  the  name  of  West  and 
East  Florida,  both  that  part  of  Louisiana  east  of  the  Mississippi 
which  lay  south  of  tliat  parallel  of  latitude,  and  the  old  Spanish 
province  of  Florida,  The  31st  degree  of  latitude  was,  by  the 
subsequent  treaty  of  1795,  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
eoufirmed  as  the  boundary  between  the  possessions  of  the  two 
nations.  Tlic  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  territory  la  ques- 
tion, under  the  treaties  of  San  Ildefonso  and  of  1803,  is  fully 
established  by  those  facffi. 

Louisiana  was  retroceded  to  France  "with  the  same  extent 
that  it  tiieu  had  in  tbe  hands  of  Sjiain ;"  and  the  territoiy  in 
questiou,  by  whatever  uame  Sjtain  chose  to  call  it,  vras  then 
substantially  in  her  hands. 

Louisiana  was  retroceded  "  with  the  same  extent  that  it  had 
when  France  jwssessed  itj"  and  not  only  was  that  territory  part 
of  Louisiana  when  France  possessed  it,  but  she  never  owned 
that  province  a  single  day  without  that  territory  as  part  of  it. 
For,  as  has  been  stated,  she  code<l  on  the  same  day  the  eflMcm 
part  of  Louisiana  to  England,  and  the  western  part  to  Spain. 

'  This  Act  or  treaty  or  ccsBion  has  never  been  made  public,  but  its  dale  i) 
B9cer(«iried  by  tbo  letter  of  Cha  £ing  of  France  to  D'Abbadic,  inacrled  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Collection. 
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Louisiana  was  retrocedecl  "such  as  it  should  be  after  the  treaties 
subsequently  entered  into  between  Spain  and  other  states;"  and 
Spain  never  had,  since  she  acquired  Louisiana  in  1762,  made 
anv  treaties  relative  to  Louisiana  but  that  of  1783  with  Great 
Britam,  and  that  of  1795  with  the  United  States;  she  had 
entered  into  no  treaty  whatever  which  affected  Louisiana  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  This  member  of  the  description  can  therefore 
only  apply  to  the  territory  in  question  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  there  it  has  full  effect;  the  territory  having  been  acquired 
by  Spain  by  her  treaty  of  1783  with  Great  Britain^  and  its 
boundaries  having  been  finally  established  by  her  treaty  of  1795 
with  the  United  States,  "  Louisiana,  such  as  it  should  be,"  <fec., 
can  only  mean,  including  East  Ix)uisiana  as  restored  by  the  treaty 
of  1783,  but  extending  no  further  north  than  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States  as  recognized  by  the  treaty  of  1795. 

The  spirit  of  the  treaty  equally  supports  the  construction 
necessarily  derive<l  from  its  letter.  Spain  retrocedes  to  France 
the  colony  which  France  had  ceded  in  1762,  and  she  must,  there- 
fore, yield  all  in  her  possession  which  France  had  formerly  given 
up.  The  cession  by  France  of  West  Louisiana  to  Spain  was  to 
com{)ensate  for  the  loss  of  Florida.  The  cession  of  East  Louisi- 
ana to  England  was  to  make,  together  with  Florida,  an  equiva- 
lent for  Cul)a,  which,  on  that  condition,  was  restored  to  Spain. 
France  ceded  the  whole  for  the  benefit  of  Spain,  and  Spain 
having  recovered  Florida  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  having  herself 
ultimately  lost  nothing,  it  is  a  natural  consequence  that  France, 
in  obtaining  a  retrocession,  should  take  back  all  she  had  lost  for 
the  sake  of  Spain.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  no  private 
explanation  between  those  two  nations,  made  subsequent  to  the 
Treiity  of  San  Ildefonso,  can  affect  the  right  of  the  United  States 
derivetl  from  a  public  treaty;  such  supposed  explanation  not 
having  been  communicated  to  them  by  France  when  the  treaty 
of  1803  was  concluded,  nor  even  afterwards  by  Spain  when  she 
acquiesced  in  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  America.* 


*  For  that  act  of  acquiescence,  see,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Collection, 
Ccvjillos's  letter  to  3Ir.  Pinkney,  of  10th  February,  1804.  These  remarks 
have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  certain  large  claims  to 
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All  the  Acts  of  Congress  wkicli  relate  to  Louisl&iift,  tai 
amongst  others,  those  respecting  the  publie  lands,  liave  been  a 
expressed  as  to  become  immediately  applicable  to  that  Territor 
whenever  [KHsession  shouh]  be  obtained  by  the  President  accord 
ing  to  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  law  to  that  effect- 
All  llie  vacant  land^  in  Louisiana  have,  by  the  acquisition  iJI 
that  country,  become  the  property  of  the  Unitwl  States, 
those  east  of  the  ML^iiisippi,  and  contained  within  the  bonnds'- 
ries  designated  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Gnat  Britain,  were 
claimed  by  individual  States;  and  the  title  of  the  United  States 
is,  in  that  resi^ect,  principally,  if  not  altogether,  derived  fronk  fl 
cessions  made  by  thuee  Slates.     The  documents  relative  to  thi^l 
branch  of  the  subject  have  been  arrungeil  umler  two  sections,—^ 
the  first  consisting  of  extracts  from  the  charters  and  other  Acts 
establishing  or  affecting  the  bonndaries  of  the  Slates  which  made 
cessions ;  the  other  including  the  Acts  of  cession  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Acts  of  Congress  relative  thereto.    These  cessions 
embrace  three  distinct  tracts  of  country. 

1.  The  whole  territory  north  of  the  river  Ohio  and  west  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  extending  northwanlly  to  the  north- 
em  houndary  of  the  United  States,  and  westwardly  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, was  claimed  by  Virginia;  and  that  State  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  French  settlements  of  Vincennes  and  Illinois,  which 
she  had  occupied  and  defended  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
The  States  of  Mas.sachu3elts  and  Connecticut  claimed  all  that 
part  which  was  within  the  breadth  of  their  respective  charters; 
and  the  State  of  N'cw  York  had  also  an  indeterminate  claim  to 
the  country.  The  United  States  have  obtainetl  cessions  from 
the  four  States,  and  thus  acquired  an  indisputable  title  to  tlie 
whole.  The  State  of  Virginia,  amongst  other  conditions  of  her 
Act  of  cession,  made  provision  for  securing  the  old  French  set- 
tlers in  their  ix>ssesBions,  and  reserved  two  tracts  of  land, — one 
of  1 50,000  acres,  near  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  for  that  portion  of 
her  State  trooi>s  which  had  reduced  the  countrj',  an<l  the  other, 
between  the  rivers  Scioto  and  Little  Miami,  containing  about 


Iflnda  io  thnt  territory,  sftid  to  be  derived  from  grantE  mikde  by  the  Spanish 
officers  gubsequent  to  the  ccision  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  Sialt'.'^. 
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3,500,000  acres,  to  satisfy  the  bounties  in  land  which  she  had 
promised  to  her  troops  on  the  continental  establishment.  The 
State  of  Connecticut  reserved  a  tract  on  Lake  Erie,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  41st  d^ree  of  north  latitude,  and  extending 
westwardly  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  western 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  cessions  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  included  an  insulated  tract  commonly 
called  "the  Triangle,"  lying  on  Lake  Erie,  west  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  north  of  that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  which  has 
since  been  sold  by  the  United  States  to  Pennsylvania. 

2.  North  Carolina  has  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  her  va- 
cant lands  beyond  the  Alleghany  chain  of  mountains  within  the 
breadth  of  her  charter ;  that  is  to  say,  between  the  35th  degree 
and  36th  degree  30  minutes  of  north  latitude,  the  last  parallel 
being  the  southern  boundary  of  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky. That  territory  which  now  forms  the  State  of  Tennessee 
was,  however,  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  claims,  described  in 
the  Act  of  cession.  And  Congress  has,  by  the  Act  of  April  18, 
1806,  ceded  to  the  last-mentione<l  State  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  to  all  the  lands  east  of  a  line  described  in  the  Act,  leaving 
the  lands  west  of  that  line  still  liable  to  satisfy  such  of  the  claims 
secured  by  the  cession  from  North  Carolina  as  cannot  be  located 
in  the  eastern  division. 

3.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  the  only  States  which 
had  any  claim  to  the  lands  lying  south  of  the  35th  degree  of 
north  latitude.  By  the  cessions  from  those  two  States  the 
United  States  have  acquired  the  title  of  lx)th  to  the  tract  of 
country  now  forming  the  Mississippi  Territory,  extending  from 
the  31st  to  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  and  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  river  Mississippi,  and  on  the  east  by  the  river  Chatahoo- 
chee,  and  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  place  on  that  river,  near  the 
mouth  of  Uchee  Creek,  to  Nickajack,  on  the  river  Tennessee. 
As  a  condition  of  the  cession  from  Georgia,  the  Indian  title  to 
the  lands  within  her  present  boundaries  will  be  extinguished  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States,  and  she  is  also  entitled  to  re- 
ceive 1,250,000  dollars  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  first  sales  of 
lands  in  the  cetle<l  territory. 

Cessions  having  thus  been  obtained  from  all  the  States  claim- 
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ing  any  part  of  the  "  public  lands,"  it  is  now  inaroaterial,  so  far 
as  relates  to  those  States,  to  examine  the  foundation  of  their  re- 
spective titles.  But,  although  the  State  of  Greorgia  has  no  longer 
any  immediate  interest  in  the  question,  certain  large  claims  pre- 
tended to  be  derived  from  that  State,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  "Yazoo  Claims,"  render  it  important  for  the  United  States 
to  prove  that  a  considerable  ix)rtion  of  the  territory  thus  claimed 
was  not  within  the  boundaries  of  Georgia  nor  of  any  other  State 
at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  be- 
came, therefore,  immediately  vested  in  the  United  States  by 
virtue  of  that  treaty. 

The  charter  of  Carolina  having  l^een  surrendered  to  the  Crown 
by  the  proprietors.  South  Carolina  became  a  regal  colony,  the 
boundaries  of  which  might  be  altered  by  the  Crown  according 
to  circumstances.  Georgia  was  accordingly  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate government,  and,  her  charter  having  been  surrendered  by 
the  trustees,  she  also  became  a  regal  colony.  Her  southern 
boundary  was  originally  the  Alatamaha  River,  and  thence  west- 
wardly  a  parallel  of  latitude  passing  by  the  source  of  that  river. 
The  territory  between  the  rivers  Alatamaha  and  St.  Mary's  was 
annexed  to  it  by  the  King's  proclamation  of  the  7th  October, 
1763 ;  and,  though  not  positively  expressed  by  that  instrument, 
it  appears  by  the  commission  of  Governor  Wright,  dated  20th 
January,  1764,  that  the  jurisdiction  extended  to  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi as  far  south  as  the  31st  degree  of  north  latitude,  which, 
according  to  the  proclamation,  formed  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  new  Briti.sh  province  of  West  Florida.  But,  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  board  of  trade,  the  boundaries  were  altered,  and 
it  appears  from  the  second  commission  of  Governor  Johnstone, 
of  that  province,  and  from  those  of  the  subsequent  governors, 
Eliot  and  Chester,  that  West  Florida,  from  the  6th  day  of 
June,  1764,  and  thence  as  long  as  it  continued  under  the  British 
government,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  parallel  of  latitude 
passing  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yjisous,  or  about  32  degrees 
30  minutes  of  north  latitude.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  governors 
of  West  Florida  did  accordingly,  in  fact,  extend  to  the  territory 
lying  between  that  parallel  and  the  31st  degree,  as  well  as  south 
of  this.     Lands  were  granted  by  them  within  those  boundaries, 
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and,  when  not  subsequently  forfeited,  continue  to  be  held  under 
that  title.  That  portion  of  territory  (viz.,  between  the  31st  de- 
gree and  about  32  degrees  30  minutes  of  latitude)  appears,  there- 
fore, to  have  been  acquired  not  by  any  of  the  States  as  lying 
within  its  boundaries,  but  by  the  United  States  as  part  of  West 
Florida,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Union.  All  the  docu- 
ments which  could  be  procured  on  that  subject  are  inserted  in 
the  2d  Section,  and  amongst  them  the  recital  of  the  second  com- 
mission of  Governor  Johnstone,  which  was  very  lately  obtained, 
and  is  now  for  the  first  time  publisheil.^ 

The  last  section  of  the  first  part  of  this  collection  includes  all 
the  articles  of  treaties  with  Indian  tribes  which  relate  to  the 
extinguishment  of  their  title  to  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States.  Those  tribes  are  in  some  respects  considered  as  inde- 
pendent communities.  They  govern  themselves  without  being 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  their  right  to  re- 
main in  possession  of  the  lands  they  occupy,  and  to  sell  them  only 
when  they  please,  is  recognized.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  have  the  exclusive  right  of  pre-emption,  and  all  sales  to 
foreign  nations  or  to  individuals,  whether  citizens  or  foreigners, 
are  null  by  law;  a  provision  as  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
Indians  as  for  that  of  the  public  domain.  This  principle  is 
generally  acknowledged  by  themselves,  and  recognized  in  several 
of  their  treaties.  Nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  even  if  their  own 
right  to  sell  was  entire,  the  United  States  have  that  to  forbid  any 
one  to  purchase.  The  sales  to  the  United  States  are,  however, 
altogether  voluntary,  and  never  made  without  a  comi>ensation 

*  The  title  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  the  territory  north  of  the  old 
province  of  Maine,  between  New  Hampshire  and  the  river  Kennebec,  is 
not  understood.  The  northern  boundary  of  that  province  is,  by  the  charter 
of  1691,  fixed  at  120  miles  from  the  sea,  and  no  subsequent  document  has 
been  seen  extending  the  province  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  Thence  it  would  seem  that  the  territory  west  of  the  Kennebec,  and 
north  of  the  boundary  established  by  the  charter,  vested  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  the  United  States,  and  not  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  a  small  tract  in  the  possession  of  New  Hamp- 
shire lying  north  of  the  46th  degree  of  north  latitude,  that  parallel  appear- 
ing to  have  been  the  northern  boundary  of  the  province  whilst  under  the 
British  government. 
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more  valuable  to  the  Indians  than  the  use  of  the  land  which 
they  cede.  Nor  lias,  in  any  Instance,  the  g;eneral  government 
attempted  to  dispose  of  lands  prior  to  their  being  purchased 
from  the  natives.  For  altliougli  it  will  appear  that  a  portion  of 
the  lands  oeded  hy  them,  in  1795,  by  (he  Greenville  Treaty,  had 
been  previously  sold  by  Congress  to  the  Ohio  Coni|iaiiy  and 
to  J.  C.  Symmes,  that  treaty  was  only  a  confirmation  of  others 
made  in  1784  aud  suKsequent  years,  which  bad  been  violated 
by  the  Indians. 

The  treaties  inserted  are  only  such  as  relate  to  the  public  lands 
of  the  Uuited  States;  and  those  for  the  purchase  of  land  not 
ce<led  by  the  States  to  the  Union  are  omitted.  In  several  in- 
stances the  same  land  will  be  found  to  have  been  purchased  from 
different  tribes,  the  purchase  not  being  considered  complete  until 
all  their  conflicting  claims  have  been  awpiireil.  The  Indian 
title  to  the  following  tracts  of  country  has  thus,  by  successive 
treaties,  been  completely  extinguished. 

1.  All  the  lands  in  the  State  of  Ohio  and  in  the  Indiana  and 
Illinois  Territories  bordering  on  the  river  Ohio,  extending  from 
the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  nioutli  of  that 
river,  arid  thence  up  the  Mississippi  to  the  river  Illinois.  The 
depth  of  that  tract  is  not,  on  an  average,  less  than  120  miles;  and 
it  is  estimated  to  contain,  exclusively  of  the  Virginia  military 
reservation,  more  than  thirty-two  millions  of  acres,  of  which 
more  than  twenty-four  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  A  tract  extending  along  the  Mississippi,  from  the  XlliooiB 
to  the  river  Ouisconsing,  and  supposed  to  contain  near  twenty 
millions  of  acres. 

3.  A  tract  in  the  Michigan  Territory,  bordering  on  Lakes 
Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie,  estimated  to  contain  alxtut  four 
millions  of  acres.  It  is  scparate<I  from  the  "Connecticut  Re- 
serve" and  from  the  other  public  lands  of  the  United  States  by 
a  tract  still  held  by  the  Indians,  extending  along  Lake  £rie  from 
the  river  Miami  of  the  Lakes  to  Sandusky  Bay. 

4.  A  small  triangular  tract  of  322,000  acres  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  In  what  is  called  the 
Great  Bend  of  Tennessee,  extending  from  a  point  on  that  river, 
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northwardly,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

5.  The  lands  in  the  Mississippi  Territory  bordering  on  the 
river  Mississippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yasous  to  the  31st 
degree  of  latitude,  thence  extending  along  that  parallel  of  lati- 
tude to  the  river  Mobile,  and  thence  about  sixty  miles  up  the 
branch  of  that  river  called  *'  Tombigby,"  This  tract,  having  an 
inconsiderable  breadth  on  the  Mississippi,  is  not  estimated  to 
contain  more  than  six  millions  of  acres. 

A  large  tract  of  country  in  Upper  Louisiana  appears  also  to 
have  been  ceded  by  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  by  the  Osages.  No 
other  treaties  have  been  made  by  the  United  States  with  Indian 
tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  the 
Indian  title  is  extinguished  to  all  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
west  bank  of  that  river  as  high  up  at  least  as  the  Missouri,  but 
on  what  depth  is  not  understood. 


The  second  part  of  this  collection  consists  of  the  Acts  of  Con- 
gress for  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  and  those  have  been 
arranged  under  four  sections :  1.  General  provisions.  2.  Dona- 
tions. 3.  Special  sales  north  of  the  Ohio.  4.  Adjustment  of 
private  claims.  But  this  being  a  collection,  and  not  a  digest,  of 
the  laws,  and  the  text  of  the  law  having  therefore  been  uniformly 
preserved,  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  follow  in  the  details  as 
methodical  an  arrangement  as  would  have  been  desirable. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  country  had  been  successively 
subject  to  several  foreign  powers :  the  Territories  of  Michigan, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  to  France,  and  then  to  England;  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  first  to  France,  afterwards 
to  England, and  finally  to  Spain;  Louisiana  to  France, and  then 
to  Spain.  A  part  of  the  land  was  claimed  by  the  inhabitants 
and  others  either  by  right  of  occupancy  or  under  titles  said  to 
be  derived  from  those  several  governments  or  from  the  local 
authorities.  Eight  boards  of  commissioners  were  instituted  by 
various  Acts  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  those 


ckims,  one  for  eacli  of  tlie  Territories  of  Michigan,  Imliana, 
Illinoiti,  and  Louisiana,  two  for  tlie  Misbiasip)>I,  and  two  for  the 
Orleans  Territory.  Tlie  rules  prescribed  by  law  to  the  commis- 
sioners have  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  claims  resjiect- 
ively  coming  before  them,  But  tlie  o!)ject  appears  uniformly  to 
have  been  to  guard  against  unfounded  or  fraudulent  claimf^,  to 
conGroi  all  bona  lide  claims  dcriveit  from  a  legitimate  authority, 
even  wiien  the  title  had  not  been  completetl,  and  to  secure  in 
their  possessions  all  the  actuul  setllera  who  were  found  on  the 
land  when  the  United  Stat«s  tfHik  actual  |)09ses8ion  of  the 
country  where  it  was  situatoil,  though  they  hatl  only  a  right  of 
occupancy.  In  some  cases,  also,  a  riglit  of  pre-emption  has  been 
granted  to  persons  who  had  occupied  lands  in  the  Mississippi 
Territory  sulaequent  to  the  time  when  the  United  States  had 
taken  possession.  Tlie  (wmniissioners  in  that  Territory  were 
author!?^  to  decide  finally  on  the  claims ;  they  have  completed 
their  work,  a»d  the  boards  are  dissolved.  The  commissioners 
for  the  Territories  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  were  only 
authorized  to  investigate  the  claims  and  to  report  their  opinion 
to  Congress.  Their  resijective  reports  have  been  received,  all 
their  confirmations  liave  l)een  ratified  by  Congress,  an<I  the  whole 
business  has  Ireen  completed  in  Michigan  and  Indiana.  But  it 
remains  for  Congress  to  decide  on  a  gi-eat  number  of  claims  in 
the  Illinois  Territory  rejected  as  fraudulent  by  the  commissioners. 
In  the  Territories  of  Orleans  and  Louisiana,  tlie  commissioners 
have  been  authorized  to  decide  finally  on  all  claims  not  exceed- 
ing one  league  square,  and  to  report  their  opinion  to  Congress  on 
those  of  a  greater  extent  or  for  lead  mines.  Their  reports  have 
not  yet  been  made ;  but  those  for  Louisiana  and  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Orleans  Territory  are  cx|iec(od  within  a  short  time. 

The  laws  included  under  the  head  of  "Donations"  are  those 
respecting  the  bounties  in  land  given  to  the  ofBccrs  and  soldiers 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  grunts  made  to  the  refugees  from 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  in  eomjiensation  of  their  losses  and 
services,  certain  donations  for  public  purjtoses  in  the  8  ate  of 
Ohio,  and  miscellaneous  grants  made  by  Congress  to  the  United 
Brethren,  to  A.  H.  Dohrman,  to  the  French  inhabitants  of  Gal- 
liopolis,  to  General  La  Fayette,  to  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
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to  Isaac  ZsLuey  and  to  some  Indian  tribes  now  residing  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  ex- 
tinguished. These,  together  with  the  donations  to  actual  settlers 
above  mentioned,  with  another  donation  of  100,000  acres  to 
settlers  in  the  tract  sold  to  the  "  Ohio  Company,"  and  with  the 
reservations  for  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning  hereafter 
note<l,  include  all  the  lands  ffiven  by  the  United  States.  The 
laws  providing  for  granting  patents  to  persons  entitled  to  land 
in  the  Virginia  military  reservation,  between  the  rivers  Scioto 
and  Little  Miami,  have  also  been  inserted  under  this  head. 

Three  tracts  of  land  had  been  sold  by  contract  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  present  form  of  government;  that  is  to  say :  1. 
To  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  triangular  tract  on  Lake  Erie, 
above  mentioned,  containing  202,187  acres.  2.  To  an  associa- 
tion called  "  the  Ohio  Company,"  a  tract  on  the  rivers  Ohio  and 
Muskingum,  originally  intended  to  contain  about  two  millions 
of  acres,  but  afterwards  reduced,  at  the  request  of  the  parties,  to 
964,285  acres,  3.  To  John  Cleves  Symmes  and  his  associates, 
a  tract  on  the  Ohio  between  the  rivers  Little  and  Great  Miami, 
originally  supposed  to  contain  one  million  of  acres,  but  which, 
by  an  alteration  and  then  a  failure  in  the  contract,  has  been 
reduced  to  248,540  acres.  All  those  lands  were  sold  at  the  rate 
of  two-thirds  of  a  dollar  an  acre,  payable  in  evidences  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  States,  and  a  part  of  the  two  last 
tracts  was  paid  for  in  military  land- warrants,  each  acre  in  such 
warrant  being  received  in  payment  for  one  acre  and  a  half  of 
land.  A  right  of  pre-emption,  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  an 
acre,  has  been  allowed  to  persons  who  had  made  purchases  from 
J.  C.  Symmes  within  the  boundaries  of  his  first  contract.  The 
laws  res|)ecting  those  subjects,  those  authorizing  the  sale  of  lots 
at  Cincinnati  and  Shawnee  Town,  those  allowing  a  right  of  pre- 
emption of  640  acres  to  George  Ash,  and  of  320  acres  to  Wil- 
liam Wells,  and  that  for  the  sale  of  2560  acres  to  John  James 
Dufour,  are  arranged  under  the  head  of  "  Special  Sales." 

All  the  other  public  lands  sold  by  the  United  States  have 
been  sold  under  geYieral  laws.  No  more  than  121,540  acres  had 
thus  been  sold  prior  to  the  Act  of  10th  May,  1800,  viz. :  72,974 
acres  at  public  sale  at  New  York,  in  the  year  1787,  for  87,325 
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dollars,  ill  evidences  of  the  public  debt;  43,446  acres  at  public 
sale  at  Piltsbui^,  in  the  year  1796,  for  100,427  dollars;  and 
5120  acres  at  Philadelphia,  in  tlie  same  year,  at  two  dollars  a 
acre.     The  system  now  in  fort-e  was  or^nized  by  the  Act  last  | 
mentiimed,  but  has  received  some  subsetjuent  modificatioiis.    Ita  i 
general  outlines,  as  it  now  stands,  are  as  followeth : 

1.  All  the  lands  are  surveyed  before  they  are  offered  for  sale, 
I>eing  actually  dividc<1   into  townships  six  miles  square,  and  , 
these  subdivided  into  36  sections  one  mile  square  and  contain-  1 
ing  each  640  acres.    All  the  <1ividing  lines,  running  according  to  j 
the  cardinal  points,  cut  one  another  at  right  angles,  except  where  | 
fractional  seLtions  are  formed  by  the  navigable  rivers,  or  by  an  i 
Indian  boundary-line.    The  subdividing  lines  of  quarter-fecctions 
arc  not  actually  6urvcye<!,  but  the  comers,  boundaries,  and  cun- 
tcnts  of  these  are  designated  and  at»certained  by  fixed  rules  pre- 
scribed by  law.    This  branch  of  the  business  is  conducted  under 
the  8U|»erintendencc  of  two  principal   surveyors,  who  appoint  i 
their  own  deputies.     The  powers  and  duties  of  the  first — who  h 
called  surveyor-general — extend  over  all  the  public  lands  north 
of  the  river  Ohio,  and  over  the  Territory  of  l>ouisiana.     Tha  J 
other — known   by  the  name  of  surveyor  of  tlie  public  lands 
south  of  the  State  of  Tennessee — superintends  the  surveys  in  the  | 
Mississippi  and  Orleans  Territories.     Both  make  returns  of  the  | 
surveys  to  the  proper  land  office  and  to  the  Treasury. 

2.  The  following  tracts  are  excepted  from  the  sales,  viz. :  1.  I 
Oue  thirty-sixth  j)art  of  the  lands,  or  a  section  of  640  acres  in  j 
each  township,  is  uniformly  reserved  and  given  in  pcr)>etuity  foe  J 
the  support  of  schools  in  the  township.  2.  Seven  entire  town-  I 
B)n[ts,  containing  each  23,040  acres,  vis.,  two  in  the  State  of  I 
Ohio,  and  one  in  each  of  the  Territories  of  Micbigttu,  IndiaiU}  J 
Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Orleans,  have  been  also  reserved  and  1 
given  in  [lerpetuity  for  the  support  of  seminaries  of  learning.  I 
3.  All  salt  springs  and  lead  mines  are  also  rescrve<l,  but  may  be  I 
leaseil  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Three  other  a 
tions  were  formerly  reserved  in  each  township  for  the  future  1 
disposition  of  Congress ;  but  this  reservation  has,  since  the  Aci  J 
of  26tli  March,  1804,  been  discontinued.  One  section  vas  a 
reserved  in  each  township  within  the  boundaries  of  the  tntcU  I 
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respectively  sold  to  the  Ohio  Company  and  to  John  Cleves 
Symmes^  and  was  given  in  perpetuity  for  religious  purposes; 
but  this  reservation  has  not  been  extended  to  any  other  part  of 
the  public  lands. 

The  Mississippi^  the  Missouri,  and  the  carrying-places  be- 
tween them,  the  Ohio,  and  all  the  navigable  rivers  and  waters 
leading  into  either  of  those  three  large  rivers,  or  into  the  river 
St,  Lawrence,  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  remain  common  highways, 
and  forever  free  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  without 
any  tax,  impost,  or  duty  therefor. 

3.  All  the  other  public  lands  not  thus  excepted  are,  after  the 
rightful  private  claims  have  been  ascertained  and  confirmed, 
offered  for  sale  at  public  sale  in  quarter-sections  of  160  acres 
each,  but  cannot  be  sold  for  less  than  two  dollars  an  acre.  The 
lands  not  purchased  at  public  sale  may,  at  any  time  after,  be 
purchased  in  quarter-sections  at  private  sale,  and  at  the  rate  of 
two  dollars  an  acre,  and  without  paying  any  fees  whatever.  The 
purchase-money,  whether  the  land  be  bought  at  public  or  at  pri- 
vate sale,  is  payable  in  four  equal  instalments, — ^the  first  within 
forty  days,  and  the  three  others  within  two  years,  three  years, 
and  four  years  after  the  date  of  the  purchase.  No  interest  is 
charged  if  the  payments  be  punctually  made;  but  it  must  be 
paid  from  the  date  of  the  purchase,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  a 
year  on  each  instalment  not  paid  on  the  day  on  which  it  is  due, 
A  discount  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  a  year  is  allowed  for 
prompt  payment,  which,  if  the  whole  purchase- money  be  paid 
at  the  time  of  purchasing  the  land,  reduces  its  price  to  one  dol- 
lar and  sixty-four  cents  per  acre.  Tracts  not  completely  paid 
for  within  five  years  after  the  date  of  purchase  are  ottered  for 
sale  at  public  sale  for  a  price  not  less  than  the  arrears  of  princi- 
pal and  interest  due  tliereon ;  if  the  land  cannot  be  sold  for  that 
sum,  it  reverts  to  the  United  States,  and  the  partial  payments 
made  therefor  are  forfeited ;  if  it  sells  for  more,  the  surplus  is 
returned  to  the  original  purchaser. 

4.  All  the  lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extin- 
guished are,  for  the  convenience  of  purchasers,  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, in  each  of  which  a  land  office  is  established.  Ten  of  these 
districts  are  in  full  operation,  viz, :  those  of  Steubenville,  Can- 
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ton,  Zanesville,  Marietta,  ChilHcothe,  and  Cincinnati,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio;  those  of  Vincennes  and  Jefferson ville,  in  the  In- 
diana Territory ;  and  those  of  Nashville  (for  Madison  County, 
in  the  Great  Bend  of  the  river  Tennessee)  and  Washington  (near 
Natchez)  in  the  Mississippi  Territory.  The  sales  have  not  yet 
commenced,  the  surveys  not  being  yet  completed,  or  the  private 
claims  not  yet  being  decided  ui)on,  in  the  four  districts  of  De- 
troit, in  the  Michigan,  of  Kaskaskia,  in  the  Illinois,  of  Mobile, 
in  the  Mississippi,  and  of  Opelousas,  in  the  Orleans  Territory. 
None  have  yet  been  authorized  in  the  Territory  of  Louisiana 
and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  Each  land 
office  is  under  the  direction  of  two  officers, — a  register,  who 
receives  the  applications  and  sells  the  land,  and  a  receiver  of 
public  moneys,  who  receives  the  purchase-money,  unless  the  pur- 
chaser prefers  paying  it  into  the  Treasury.  Those  two  officers 
operate  as  a  check  one  on  the  other.  Transcripts  of  the  sales 
and  of  the  payments,  together  with  the  original  receipts  and 
assignments,  are  transmitted  to  the  Treasury;  and  no  patent 
issues  till  after  the  calculations  have  been  examined  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  party  has  paid  the  whole  purchase- 
money  iukI  interest.  The  system,  as  it  relates  to  the  accounta- 
bility of  the  receivers,  is  better  checked  than  that  of  any  other 
bmnch  of  the  public  revenue;  but  the  various  and  contingent 
provisions  respecting  the  credits,  interest,  discount,  forfeitures, 
and  other  conditions  of  sale,  render  it  rather  complex,  and  for 
that  reason  liable  to  delays  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  the  receivers. 

The  total  quantity  of  land  sold  under  that  system  at  the 
several  land  offices  from  1st  July,  1800,  to  1st  July,  1810,  and 
including  j)re-emption  rights  in  Symmes's  purchase  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory,  amounts  to  3,386,000  acres,  which  have  pro- 
duced 7,062,000  dollars.  Of  this  sum,  4,888,000  dollars  have 
been  paid,  in  specie  or  evidences  of  public  debt,  into  the  Tixias- 
ury  or  into  the  hands  of  the  receivers  of  public  moneys;  the 
balance  is  due  by  the  purchasers. 

All  the  laws  respecting  that  branch  of  the  subject  are  inserted 
under  the  head  of  "General  Provisions,"  where  will  also  be 
found  the  Acts  to  prevent  intrusions  on  the  public  lands,  which 
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are  equally  forbidden  under  various  penalties,  whether  the  lands 
still  continue  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians  or  liave  been  pur- 
chased from  them.  Intrusions  subsequent  to  the  3d  March, 
1807,  work  a  forfeiture  of  title  or  claim,  if  the  intruder  had  any 
such,  not  previously  recognized  and  confirmed  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  President  is  authorizeti  to  remove  such  intruders, 
and  to  employ,  if  necessary,  military  force  for  that  purpose. 

An  Appendix  has  been  added,  which  consists  principally  of 
x-arious  documents  connected  with  the  title  of  the  United  States, 
or  explanatory  of  certain  extensive  claims,  either  already  rejected 
or  requiring  a  critical  investigation.  The  most  important  claims 
of  that  nature  which  have  come  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
Treasury  will  now  be  briefly  stated. 

1.  Illinois  and  Wabash  Companies.  This  is  a  claim  for 
several  millions  of  acres  on  those  rivers,  derived  solely  from 
Indian  purchases  made  in  1773  and  1775  by  unauthorized  in- 
dividuals. Exclusively  of  other  considerations,  such  purchases 
were  expressly  forbidden  by  the  proclamation  of  1763  of  the 
King  of  England.  Yet  it  has  been  lately  rejiorted  that  the 
claimants  intended  to  institute  suits  for  the  land. 

2.  Some  large  grant*  by  Colonel  Wilkins,  a  former  English 
commanding  officer  at  Illinois.  These  were  also  forbidden  by 
the  proclamation  of  1763,  and  are  recognized  by  the  grantor  aa 
nail,  unless  confirmed  by  his  government. 

3.  A  great  number  of  claims  in  the  Illinois  Territory  reported 
by  the  commissioners  as  fraudulent,  and  subject  to  the  ultimate 
decision  of  Congress. 

4.  An  unlocated  township,  included  in  Symmes's  patent,  and 
granted  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  has  never  been 
applic<l  to  that  purpose.  Congress  has  given  another  township 
in  lieu  thereof,  and  directed  that  legal  steps  should  be  taken  to 
recover  the  first. 

5.  The  Yazoo  claims,  so  called,  embracing  about  36  millions 
of  acres  in  the  Missieslppi  Territory,  and  derived  from  a  pre- 
tended sale  by  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  but  declared  null,  as 
fraudulent,  by  a  subsequent  Legislature.  The  evidence,  as  pub- 
lished by  the  State  of  Georgia  and  by  Congress,  is  inserted  in 
the  Appendix,  and  shows  that  that  transaction,  even  if  considered 
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as  a  contract^  is  as  such,  on  acknowledged  principles  of  law  and 
equity^  null  ab  initio;  it  being  in  proof  that  all  the  members  of 
the  legislature  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  sale,  that  is  to  say,  the 
agents  who  pretended  to  sell  the  property  of  their  constituents, 
were,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  person,  interested  in  and 
parties  to  the  purchase.  Much  litigation  must,  however,  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  orders  have  lately  been  given  for  the  removal  of 
certain  intruders,  some  of  whom  claimed  the  land  under  this 
supposed  title. 

6.  British  grants  in  the  Mississippi  Territory  derived  from 
the  Governor  of  West  Florida.  These  have  not  been  confirmed, 
unless  the  claimant  had  made  an  actual  settlement;  but  the  lands 
thus  claimed  have  by  law  been  for  the  present  excepted  from  the 
sales. 

7.  Doublehead's  Reserve,  so  called,  is  a  small  tract  on  the 
river  Tennessee,  excepted  by  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  from  a 
cession  of  territory  made  by  them.  It  remains  Indian  property, 
and  is  also  claimed  by  the  Chickasaws.  The  Cherokees,  for 
whose  use  it  was  excepted  from  the  general  cession,  seem  to  have 
suppased  that  they  had  thereby  acquired  the  right  of  selling  or 
leasing  it  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  now  claim  it,  and 
whose  removal,  as  intruders  on  Indian  lands,  has  been  ordered 
by  the  President. 

8.  Bastrop's  claim  on  the  river  Washita,  in  the  Territory  of 
Orleans.  This  is  only  a  contract  between  the  Spanish  governor 
of« Louisiana  and  Baron  Bastrop,  by  which  a  tract  twelve  leagues 
square  was  promised  to  him  on  condition  of  his  settling  thereon 
five  hundred  families,  to  each  of  which  feur  hundred  arpens  of 
the  land  was  to  be  allotted  gratis.  The  execution  of  the  contract 
was  suspended  by  the  Spanish  government,  and  if  it  be  still 
binding  on  the  United  States,  it  is  only  the  residue  of  the  land, 
after  the  families  of  the  settlers  shall  have  been  first  provided 
for,  which  can  possibly  be  claimed.  Yet  the  whole  tract  is 
claimed  as  a  fee-simple  estate  held  under  a  complete  title, 

9.  Maison-rouge's  claim,  also  on  the  river  Washita,  is  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  preceding.  But  the  contract  was  approved 
by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  a  certificate  was,  subsequent  to  the 
cession  to  the  United  States,  obtained  from  the  Spanish  officers 
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stating  that  the  conditions  had  been  fulfilled  by  the  claimant. 
There  is  no  patent  in  either  case ;  and  the  assent  of  the  King, 
which,  from  its  being  obtained  to  the  contract  with  Maison- 
rouge,  seems  to  have  been  requisite  in  large  grants,  has  not  been 
produced  for  the  contract  with  Bastrop.  It  may  be  generally 
observed  that  the  archives  and  documents  relative  to  the  domain 
of  Louisiana  not  having  been  left,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty, 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  the  extent  of  the  powers 
of  the  governors  or  intendants  to  grant  land,  beyond  the  usual 
concessions  to  settlers,  is  not  understood,  and  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  on  the  validity  of  many  claims  has  been  greatly 
increased. 

10.  Houmas's  claim  on  the  island  of  New  Orleans.     This  is 

originally  founded  on  a  title  to  a  tract  about  a  league  in  length, 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  on  a  depth  of  about  half  a 

league.     The  owner,  having  no  timber,  asked  and  obtained  from 

the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana  a  back  concession  as  far  as  the 

vacant  lands  extended.     The  obvious  intention  of  the  grant 

was  that  it  should  preserve  a  breadth  equal  to  that  of  the  tract 

on  the  river.     But  the  upper  and  lower  lines  of  this  happening, 

on  account  of  a  bend  in  the  river,  not  to  be  parallel,  but  to 

diverge,  making  an  angle  of  120  degrees,  the  owners  now  claim 

all  the  land  contained  between  those  lines  protracted  on  one  hand 

to  Manshak  at  the  mouth  of  the  Iberville,  and  on  the  other  to 

the  lower  extremity  of  Lake  Maurcpas;  which  would  include 

about  120,000  acres  of  the  most  valuable  vacant  land  on  tne 

island. 

11.  A  permission  was  granted  by  a  Spanish  governor  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Opelousas,  in  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  to  cut 
wood  wherever  they  pleased  in  the  vacant  cypress  forest,  re- 
serving, however,  the  fee  of  the  soil  to  the  Crown.  This  grant, 
from  its  nature,  would  seem  to  be  revocable  at  will,  and,  if  con- 
tinued unrestricted,  will  prove  equally  injurious  to  the  public 
domain,  and  ultimately  to  the  settlement  itself. 

12.  Lead  mines  near  Genevieve  and  other  settlements  in 
Louisiana.  Two  extensive  claims  of  a  doubtful  nature  are  laid 
to  some  of  these.  The  first  derived  from  Philip  Renaut,  to 
whom  a  grant  had  been  made  in  1723  by  the  local  authorities, 
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and  who  returned  fo  France  in  1744,  from  whicli  time  his  claim 
had  lain  dormant  till  the  year  1807.  The  power  of  the  of&(«n 
who  made  the  grant  is  doubted;  and  if  the  charter  of  the 
French  Westt-rn  or  Missi^ippi  Comiiany  waa  similar  to  that  of 
Crozat,  mines  on  being  aliandoned  for  three  years  reverted  to 
the  Crown.  The  other  rests  on  an  application  of  St.  Vrain 
Lessus  to  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  for  ten  thoiLsand  acres,  to 
be  located  on  lead  mines,  snit  springs,  &c.,  where  and  in  as 
many  tracts  as  the  applicant  might  choose.  The  governor,  io 
February,  1796,  writes  at  the  bottom  of  the  petition  "  Granted," 
But  no  warrant  of  survey  was  given  nor  any  attempt  made  to 
take  up  any  land  during  the  continuance  of  the  S]»kntsh  author- 
ities. The  present  holder  of  the  supposed  grant  claims,  by 
virtue  of  it,  and  has  taken  possession  of,  a  number  of  the  most 
valuable  mines  t>elongiug  to  the  public. 

13.  Dubuque's  lead  mines  in  Louisiana,  about  500  miles 
alrove  St.  Louis.  The  claim  to  these,  ami  including  140,000 
acres  of  land,  is  derived  from  a  cession  by  the  Indian  tribe  of 
Foses,  which  appears  Io  have  been  a  mere  personal  permission 
to  Dubuque  to  occupy  and  work  mines  as  long  as  he  pleased. 
The  conlirmatioD  by  the  Sjtanlsh  governor  of  Louisiana  only 
grants  tlie  petitioner's  request  to  keep  jieaccable  possession  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  Lidian  permission.  There  was 
neither  order  of  survey  or  patent,  hut  the  land  is  nevertheless 
claimed  as  if  held  under  a  perfect  title. 

14.  The  New  Orleans  Batture.  The  documents  respecting 
this  claim,  which  rests  on  a  supposed  right  of  alluvion,  were  too 
voluminous  for  insertion.  And  exclusively  of  other  considera- 
tions, derived  from  the  nature  of  the  Batture,  and  from  the  laws 
of  Louisiana,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  observe;  1st.  That  no  title 
or  survey  has  been  produced  proving  that  the  land  was  bounded 
by  the  river.  2dly.  That  that  land  was  converted  into  a  suburb, 
and  all  the  front  lots  sold  to  individuals.  3dly.  That  if  the 
first  (lurcliasers  from  the  Crown  had  any  right  to  the  Batture, 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  legally  vested  in  the  preticnt 
claimants.  4thly.  That  it  is  incontestably  proven  that  dnriug  a 
period  of  near  forty  years,  which  elapsed  lietween  the  purchase 
of  the  plantation  from  the  Crown  and  the  cession  to  the  Unite<l 
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States,  the  Batture  was  neither  possessed  nor  claimed  by  the 
owners  of  that  plantation,  and  was  during  the  whole  time  in  the 
exclusive  and  undisturbed  possession  of  the  public. 

Some  other  vague  claims  to  the  public  lands  have  been  men- 
tioned, respecting  which  no  documents  have  been  obtained ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
Territories  of  Louisiana  and  Orleans  will  exhibit  others  as  yet 
unknown. 
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This  Essay  was  prepared  for  the  American  Quarterly  Re- 
view of  December,  1830.  The  labor  of  digesting  and  con- 
densing several  hundred  bank  returns  proved  much  greater 
than  had  been  anticipated ;  and  the  time  was  too  short  for  a 
thorough  investigation.  They  have  l^een  now  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  the  general  results  are,  it  is  believed,  as  correct  as  can 
be  expected  from  the  materials  on  hand.  Several  transpositions 
and  verbal  alterations  have  also  been  made;  some  short  ex- 
planatory notes  have  been  added;  and  tabular  statements  are 
annexed  which  could  not  be  inserted  in  a  Review. 
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CONSIDEEATIONS,  &c. 


The  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  still  fresh  recollection  of  the  baneful 
efiects  of  a  pa[>er  money  currency  on  the  property  and  on  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  community.  It  was  accordingly  provided 
by  our  National  Charter  that  no  State  should  coin  money,  emit 
l)ins  of  credit,  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts,  or  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts ;  and  the  power  to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  the 
value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  was,  by  the  same  instrument, 
vested  exclusively  in  Congress.  As  this  body  has  no  authority 
to  make  anything  whatever  a  tender  in  payment  of  private 
debts,  it  necessarily  follows  that  nothing  but  gold  and  silver 
coin  can  be  made  a  legal  tender  for  that  purpose,  and  that  Con- 
gress cannot  authorize  the  payment  in  any  species  of  paper  cur- 
rency of  any  other  debts  but  those  due  to  the  United  States,  or 
such  debts  of  the  United  States  as  may,  by  special  contract,  be 
made  payable  in  such  paper.  All  the  engagements  previously 
contracted  at  home  by  the  United  States  were  expressed  in 
Spanish  dollars;  all  the  moneys  of  account  of  the  several  States 
were  estimated  and  payable  in  that  coin ;  there  might  be  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  weight  of  pure  silver  which  it  con- 
tained ;  and  the  assays  made  at  the  time  may  not,  for  want  of 
proper  means,  have  had  all  the  accuracy  of  which  that  process 
is  susceptible.  But  they  were  made  in  good  faith  ;  and  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  the  year  1791,  which  declared  that  the  dollar  of 
the  United  States  should  contain  371 J  grains  of  pure  silver,  has 
irrevocably  fixed  that  quantity  as  the  equivalent  of  a  dollar  of 
account  and  as  the  j)ermanent  standard  of  value,  according  to 

which  all  contracts  must  be  performed.    The  relative  legal  value 
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of  gold  and  foreign  coins  U>  that  standard  may  from  time  I 
time  be  varied,  provided  that  ncitlicr  shall  be  bo  overrated  aa  tt 
authorize  the  payment  of  a  debt  with  an  amount  in  such  «)in  o 
a  less  actual  value  tlian  that  of  the  silver  to  which  it  may  h 
made  to  correspond. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  were  universally  considi 
ered  as  affording  a  complete  security  against  t)ie  danger  of  pap( 
money.  The  introduction  of  the  banking  system  met  with  a 
strenuous  opposition  on  vurions  grounds;  but  it  was  not  appre- 
hended that  baulf-iiotes,  L'onvertibie  at  will  into  s|>ecie,  and 
which  no  }x:rson  could  be  legally  compelled  to  take  in  payment, 
would  degenerate  into  pure  paper  money,  no  longer  paid  at  sight 
in  specie.  At  a  laler  date,  although  occa'iional  bankruptcies  had 
taken  place,  and  might  again  be  anticipated,  there  was  no  appre- 
hension of  a  general  failure  of  the  banks  in  three-fourths  of  the 
States.  Still  less  was  it  ex{>ect£d  ;  and  it  was  the  catastrophe  of 
the  year  1814  which  first  disclosed  not  only  the  insecurity  of  the 
American  banking  system,  as  then  existing,  but  also  that  when 
a  paper  currency,  drivitig  away  arid  superseding  the  use  of  gold 
and  silver,  has  insinuated  itself  through  every  channel  of  circu- 
lation and  become  the  only  medium  of  exchange,  every  indi- 
vidual 6nds  himself,  in  fact,  compelled  to  receive  such  ourrencj", 
even  when  depreciated  more  than  twenty  per  cent.,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  had  been  made  a  legal  tender.  The  eslabltsh- 
ment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  recommended  by 
the  Treasury,  and  that  institution  was  incorporated  by  Congress, 
for  the  express  and  avowed  purpose  of  removing  nn  evil  which 
the  difference  in  the  rate  of  depreciation  between  the  pajier  cur- 
rencies of  the  several  States,  and  even  those  of  different  places 
in  the  same  State,  had  rendered  altogether  intolerable.  The 
object  in  view  has  been  obtained.  The  resuniption  of  specie 
payments,  which  the  State  banks  had  l>een  unwilling  or  unable 
to  effect,  took  place  immediately  after  that  of  the  United  Stales 
had  commenced  its  operations.  And  it  has  for  a  nnml>er  of 
years  supplied  the  country  with  a  currency  safer  and,  it  must 
at  least  be  allowefl,  more  uniform  than  that  which  the  State 
banks  could  fnrnish.  The  question,  whether  the  charter,  which 
expires  in  a  few  years,  should  be  renewed,  has  been  brought  by 
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the  President  before  Congress,  with  a  suggestion  that  a  naUonal 
bank,  founded  upon  the  credit  and  revenues  of  the  government, 
might  be  advantageously  sulistituted  to  that  now  in  existence. 
Reports  favorable  to  the  continuance  of  the  present  bank  have 
been  ntai]e  by  committees  of  botli  Houses  of  Congress.  An-  ^ 
other  report,  on  the  relative  vahie  of  gold  and  silver,  and  in-  / 
timately  connected  with  the  subject  of  currency,  has  also  been  | 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Senate,  Availing 
ourselves  of  the  information  aflbrdecl  by  those  documents,  and  , 
particularly  of  the  arguments  adduced  in  Mr.  McDuffie's  able  J 
report,  we  intend  to  examine  this  important  question  principally 
in  reference  to  the  currency  of  the  country,  considered  as  the 
common  standard  by  which  the  value  of  all  the  other  commodi- 
ties is  estimate*!  and  everj'  contract  is  performed. 

Whatever  oommodily  or  species  of  paper  may,  by  law  or  gen- 
eral consent,  be  universally  received  in  any  country  in  exchange 
of  every  other  commodity  and  in  payment  of  all  debts,  is  the 
circulating  medium  or  currency  of  such  country,  or,  in  other 
words,  its  common  standard  of  the  value  of  all  commodities 
whatever,  and  that  which  regulates  the  performance  of  all  con- 
tracts not  specially  excepted.  It  is  therefore  of  primary  impor- 
tance that  the  commodity  or  substitute  which  may  be  selected 
for  that  purpose  should  be  of  a  value  as  permanent  as  practica- 
ble, and  the  same  in  every  part  of  ttie  same  country;  and  it  is 
also  highly  dcsirablo  that  the  same  (circulating  medium  should 
be  common  to  all  countries  connected  by  commerce.  Gold  and 
silver  are  the  only  substances  which  liave  lieen,  and  continue  to 
be,  the  universal  currency  of  civilizeti  nations.  It  is  not  n««9- 
Barj-  to  enumerate  ihe  well-known  properties  which  rendered 
tbcm  Itest  fitted  for  a  general  medium  of  exchange.  They  were 
used  not  only  as  nrnuments  and  objects  of  luxury,  hut  also  for 
that  i>articulnr  purpose,  from  the  earliest  times.  We  learn  from 
tlie  m(»t  ancient  and  authentic  of  records  that  Abraham  was 
rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold;  that  he  purchased  a  field 
Jor  as  mucJi  money  as  it  is  worth,  and  in  payment  weighed  four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  cuj-rent  (money)  wHIi  the  vierchaTii. 
And  when  we  see  that  nations,  differing  in  language,  religion, 
habits,  and  Od  almost  every  subject  susceptible  of  doubt,  have, 
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during  n  ])eriod  of  near  four  thousaDd  years,  agreed  in  one 
rea^iect;  and  that  gold  and  silver  liave,  uninterruptedly  to  tlilS 
day,  continued  to  be  tlie  universal  currency  of  the  commercial 
and  civilized  work),  it  may  saMy  l^e  inferred  that  they  have 
also  been  found  superior  to  any  other  substance  in  that  perma- 
nency of  value  which  is  the  most  necessary  attribute  of  a  cir- 
culating medium,  in  its  character  of  the  standard  that  regulates 
the  payment  of  debt*  and  the  performance  of  contracts. 

There  is  not,  however,  in  nature  any  perfect  or  altogether 
permanent  standard  of  value.  There  is  not  a  single  commodity 
the  relative  value  of  which,  as  compared  to  that  of  all  other 
commodities,  is  not  subject  to  great  and  permanent  changes  as 
well  as  to  temporary  fluctuations.  But  it  will  be  found  that 
the  nature  of  the  demand  for  pretnous  metals,  the  comi>arative 
regularity  of  the  supply,  jind  especially  their  much  greater 
durability  and  intrinsic  value  than  those  of  any  other  substance 
otherwise  fitted  for  a  circulating  meilium,  restrain  the  fluctua- 
tions to  which  their  relative  value  is  liable  within  far  narrower 
limits  than  is  the  case  with  any  otiier  commodity  which  might 
have  been  selected  for  a  currency. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  discovery  of  America  was  followed 
by  a  great  and  permanent  change  in  the  price  of  the  precious 
metals,  which  reduced  it  to  one-fourth  of  their  previous  relative 
value  as  com|>are<l  to  all  other  commodities.  This  great  revo- 
lution was  due  to  a  simultaneous  vast  increase  of  the  supply 
and  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost  of  prtHluction  of  the 
metals.  The  American  nniies  of  silver  do  nut  lie  nearer  the 
surface  of  the  earth  than  those  of  other  couutries;  the  ore  rarely 
yields  more  silver  tlian  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  nor 
was  there  at  the  time  any  improvement  adopted  that  tended 
materially  to  lessen  the  expense  of  extracting  the  silver  from 
the  ore,'  The  superiority  of  the  silver  mines  of  America 
appears  to  coui^ist  principally  in  the  magnitude  of  the  beds  and 
the  much  greater  quantity  ol'  ore  which  can  acix)rdingly  lie  dug 
out  with  the  same  labor.  The  annual  tal>ur  of  one  miner  at 
the  mine  of  Valeuciana,  the  most  fertile  of  Mexieo,  was  suffi- 
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oient,  in  1803,  to  extract  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  four 
iiundred  quinlats  of  ore,  which  prodiiceil  one  quintnl  of  silver, 
I  rikI  the  aiiniial  produce  of  the  mine  exceeded  three  millions  of 
■  dollars  in  value  (about  220,000  lbs.  troy  weight);  whilst  at 
tlie  richest  mine  of  Sasony  the  aiiuual  labor  of  eleven  miners 
was  necessary  to  extract  the  ore  Bufllcient  to  produce  a  quintal 
of  silver,  and  the  annual  produce  was  less  than  ninety  thousand 
dollars  (about  6200  11b.  troy  weight).  Although  the  money- 
price  of  mining  lal>or  appears  to  be  five  times  greater  in  Mexico 
than  Saxony,  and  notwithstanding  the  want  of  fuel  and  other 
ciroumstances  which  increase  the  current  expenses,  the  cost  of 
production  was  still  much  less  at  the  Mexican  than  at  the  Saxon 
mine,  and  left  a  considerable  rent  to  the  owner.  The  Saxon 
mine,  though  probably  as  rich  as  any  that  was  in  operation  in 
Europe  prior  to  the  discovery  of  America,  could  not,  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages,  be  worked  If  situated  in 
>  Uesico.  It  follows  tliat  alt  the  American  silver  mines  are 
^flUperior  to  it  \n  fertility,  though  in  that  resi)ect  differing  from 
each  other,  and  gradually  decreasing  from  that  of  Valenciana 
down  to  the  poorest,  which  probably  afibrds  no  rent  to  the 
owner. 

The  American  mines  or  washings  of  gold  are  in  the  same 
manner  more  fertile,  or  with  the  same  labor  produce  much 
greater  quantities  of  pure  metal,  than  those  of  Europe.  But 
tlie  difference  must  have  been  less  with  respect  to  gold  than  to 
silver  raines.  The  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  waa,  before 
tbe  discovery  of  America,  at  the  ratio  of  11  or  12,  and  is  now 
at  that  of  15  or  16  to  1.  If  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
stiver  lias  been  ut  the  rate  of  4  to  1,  that  of  gold  has  been  only 
at  the  rate  of  about  3  to  1 ;  and  tiiis  may  alford  some  reason 
to  think  that  of  the  two  metals  gold  is  probably  the  most  per- 
maneut  standard  of  value.  It  must  be  observed  that,  though 
wantetl  for  i>Imilnr  purposes,  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver 
does  not  depend  on  any  supposed  similarily  or  connection  between 
the  two  metals,  but  is  the  result  of  their  respective  prime  cost, 
vrhi<;h  determines  tlie  value  of  ea«h  in  relation  to  that  of  all 
otliereommodities. 

As  the  total  importation  of  precious  metals  from  America  to 
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Europe  bad  not,  prior  to  the  year  1596,  exceeded  a  qnftDtil 
equal  to  tlmt  contained  in  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  andi' 
the  depreciation  was  then  already  at  the  rate  of  about  3J  to  1^ 
it  is  probable  that  the  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  existing 
in  Europe  prior  to  the  discovery  of  America,  though  worth  then 
four  times  as  much,  did  not  in  quantity  exceed  that  contained 
in  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  money  of  the  present 
times. 

The  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  produced  by  the  mines 
of  America  to  the  year  1803,  inclusively,  and  remaining  there 
or  exported  to  Europe,  has  Iteen  estimated  by  Humboldt  at 
about  five  thousand  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  and  tbt: 
product  of  the  years  1804-1830  may  be  estimated  at  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  milliouB.  If  to  this  we  add  one  hundred 
millions,  the  nearly  ascertain<^I  product  to  this  time  of  the  mines 
of  Siberia,  atwnt  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  for  the  African 
gold-dust  and  for  the  prtwluct  of  the  mines  of  Europe  (which 
yielded  about  three  millions  a  year  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury) from  the  discovery  of  America  to  this  day,  and  three 
hundred  millions  for  the  amount  existing  in  Europe  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  America,  we  find  a  total,  not  widely  diSering  from 
the  fact,  of  seven  thousand  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  It 
is  much  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount  which  now  re- 
mains in  Europe  and  America  together.  The  loss  by  friction 
and  accidents  might  be  estimated,  and  researches  made  respect- 
ing the  total  amount  which  has  Iseen  exported  to  countries  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hojw ;  but  tliat  which  has  been  actually  ood- 
6ume<l  in  gilding,  plateii  ware,  and  other  manufacture  of  the 
same  character,  cannot  be  correctly  ascertaineil.  From  the  im- 
perfect data  within  our  reach,  it  may,  we  think,  be  aflnrmed 
that  the  amount  still  existing  in  Europe  and  America  certainly 
exceeds  four  thousand  and  most  probably  falls  short  of  five 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Of  the  medium,  or  four  thousnil 
five  hundre<.l  millions,  which  we  have  assumed,  it  apjtears  thai 
from  J  to  ^  ia  used  as  currency,  and  that  the  residue  consists  of 
plate,  jewels,  and  other  manufactured  articles.  It  is  known 
that  of  the  gross  amount  of  seven  thousand  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  about  1800  miltions,  or  ^th  of  the  whole  in 
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value,  and  -j^tli  in  weight,  consisted  of  gold.  Of  the  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  millions,  the  presumed  remaining  amount  in 
gold  and  silver,  the  proportion  of  gold  is  probably  greater,  on 
account  of  the  exportation  to  India  and  China  having  been  ex- 
clusively in  silver,  and  of  the  greater  care  in  preventing  every 
possible  waste  in  an  article  so  valuable  as  gold. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  produce  a  revolution  in  the  price  of 
gold  and  silver,  such  as  was  caused  by  that  event,  mines  must 
be  discovered  which  in  thirty  or  forty  years  should  produce, 
in  addition  to  the  supply  required  by  the  increasing  demand, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  or  three  times 
the  quantity  now  existing;  and  this  increased  supply  must  be 
accompanied  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. It  is  obvious  that  the  discovery  of  one  hundred  new 
mines,  even  superior  in  magnitude  and  equal  in  other  respects 
to  that  of  Valenciana,  would  only  cause  mines  of  inferior  fer- 
tility to  be  abandoned,  and  could  produce  no  greater  effect  on  the 
price  of  silver  than  reducing  it  to  the  actual  cost  of  production 
at  the  mine  of  Valenciana.  The  ex[>ense  of  extracting  the  silver 
from  ore  of  a  given  quality,  once  brought  to  tlie  surface  of  the 
earth,  bears  too  small  a  proportion  to  the  whole  expense  of  work- 
ing a  mine  to  render  it  possible  that  any  improvement  in  that 
process  should  cause  any  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  metal. 
It  does  not  appear  that  such  reduction  can  be  effected  other- 
wise than  either  by  the  discovery  of  numerous  and  large  l)eds 
of  ore,  much  richer  in  silver  than  any  yet  worked,  or  by  a  great 
reduction  in  the  money-price  of  labor  in  America.  Judging 
from  analogy,  the  first  event,  at  least  to  a  sufficient  extent,  is 
altogether  improlmble;  and  the  last  contingency  cannot  take 
place  but  slowly  and  gradually.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  annual  supply  for  the  last  twenty  years,  having 
been  exclusively  caused  by  the  convulsions  attending  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  new  American  states,  is  but  temporary ;  and  the 
successive  numerous  discoveries  of  new  mines,  during  the  seven- 
teentli  and  eighteenth  centuries,  render  it  highly  probable  that, 
after  order  and  security  shall  have  been  restored  in  those  states, 
a  similar  progress  will  take  place,  and  continue,  as  heretofore, 
to  produce  an  increasing  annual  supply,  corresiwnding  with  the 
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increasing  demand.  This  demaud,  also,  being  always  propor- 
tionate to  the  wealtli  and  prosix^rity  of  the  civilized  world,  can 
iucnase  bnt  gradually.  It  is,  therefore,  higlily  improbable  that 
any  uew  revohitiou  should  again  occur  producing  effects  iu  any 
degree  similar  to  those  which  followed  the  discovery  of  America, 
or  tliat  there  should  be  any  other  permaueat  alteration  iu  the 
price  of  the  precious  metals,  but  such  slow  and  gradual  changes 
a::  cannot  substantially  affect  the  due  performance  of  the  great 
msBB  of  ordinary  contracts.  Before  we  examine  tlie  temporary 
fluctuations  in  price  to  which  both  gold  und  silver  are  liable,  it 
in  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  demaud  for  those 
metals. 

Mines,  being,  like  tillable  land,  private  property  aud  of  dif- 
ferent fertility,  the  rent  of  either,  aa  well  as  tlje  intrinsic  valoe 
of  their  respective  produce,  are  regulated  by  analogous  laws. 
But  there  is  an  eeaential  dlHerence  between  the  demand  for 
com  and  that  for  the  pi'ecious  metak.  That  ibr  corn,  or  the 
ordinary  article  of  fooil,  is  for  an  amount  in  quantity,  without 
much  regard  to  value.  That  for  gold  and  silver  is  for  an  umonut 
in  value,  and  not  in  quantity.  More  food  is  consumed  and  may 
be  wasted  iu  plentiful  years  than  in  those  of  scarcity.  But  there 
is  always  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  or  otJicr  usual  article  of 
fooil  determiuetl  by  iwpulation,  and  which  must  necessarily  be 
supplied  at  any  price,  without  any  other  limits  than  actual  de- 
ficiency iu  tlie  supply  or  absolute  inability  to  jay  the  market- 
price  ;  and  in  either  case  a  portion  of  the  sutTering  population 
must  perish.  In  a  country  requiring  annually  at  least  fifiy 
millions  bushels  or  any  oilier  quantity  of  corn  for  the  necfsaaiy 
subsistence  of  its  inhabitants,  there  is  a  most  imjK'rative  demand 
for  that  amount,  or  a  substitute  fur  it;  and  this  must  be  satisfied 
if  the  amount  can  be  procured  at  all,  and  ut  any  price,  provided 
the  country  can  by  any  means  pay  for  it.  The  demand  for  roro 
is,  therefore,  for  a  certain  quantity  regulated  by  the  population, 
aud  not  for  a  certain  value  proportionate  to  tlie  income,  capital, 
or  wealth  of  the  country. 

But  the  demand  lor  gold  and  silver  is  either  for  plate,  jewelf, 
and  other  maimfactured  articles,  such  as  plated  ware,  gilding, 
&c,,  in  which  those  metals  are  used,  or  for  currency.     It  is  evi- 
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dent  tliat  all  or  nearly  all  those  objects  of  demand  being,  with 
the  exception  of  currency,  articles  of  luxury,  the  effective  de- 
mand for  them,  including  both  the  wish  to  possess  and  the  means 
to  pay,  must  be  proportionate  to  wealth,  and  therefore  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  in  value  and  not  in  quantity.  No  individual  can 
lay  out  more  than  a  certain  i)ortion  of  his  income  or  capital  in 
plate  and  jewels.  If  the  price  of  the  precious  metals  is  reduced 
to  one-fourth  of  what  it  previously  was,  as  happened  during  the 
latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  will  be  able  with  the 
same  income  to  obtain  four  times  the  quantity  of  plate  and  gold 
ornaments  which  he  formerly  possessed,  because  their  value 
remains  the  same.  But  the  increased  cheapness  will  in  a  very 
inconsiderable  degree,  if  at  all,  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
amount  in  value  of  gold  and  silver  articles  which  will  be  used. 
An  individual  fnay  l)e  inducted,  by  such  great  reduction  in  the 
price  of  silver,  to  substitute  silver  spoons  or  forks  to  those  made 
of  inferior  metal;  but  so  long  as  silver  spoons  or  forks  are  dearer 
than  those  of  any  other  metal,  he  cannot,  his  income  remaining 
the  same,  indulge  his  wish  without  retrenching  his  ex()enses  in 
some  other  respects  and  without  depriving  himself  of  some  other 
comforts.  What  is  true  of  every  individual  in  every  country  is 
equally  so  of  the  aggregate  of  individuals  or  of  every  country. 
The  demand  for  an  increased  value  of  plate,  jewels,  and  other 
articles  manufactured,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  gold  or  silver, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few  articles  in  general  use 
amongst  all  classes,  will  everywhere  be  nearly  in  proportion  to 
the  wealth  of  each  country  respectively.  And  what  is  nearly 
correct  as  regards  the  demand  for  manufactures  of  gold  and 
silver,  is  strictly  true  as  applied  to  the  demand  for  those  metals 
for  currency. 

As  a  silver  dollar,  or  dollar  bank-note,  passing  from  hand  to 
hand,  effects  in  a  given  time,  a  year  for  instance,  a  great  number 
of  payments,  the  amount  of  currency  wanted  in  any  country  is 
always  much  less  than  the  gross  amount  of  payments  made  in 
currency  within  the  same  time.  The  amount  thus  wanted  is 
that  which  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  all 
such  purchases  of  land,  labor,  and  product  of  lal)or  (embracing 
every  species  of  commodities  and  capital)  as  are  paid  with  cur- 
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rency.  Its  value  must  always,  therefore,  bear  a  certMn  propor- 
tion to  the  a^regate  ttalttc  of  the  lanj,  labor,  and  all  objects 
wimtever  thus  paid  for  with  currency.  That  pro|M>rtion,  as 
well  as  that  which  the  value  of  the  annual  purchases  effwted 
with  currency  may  bear  to  the  value  of  the  vrhole  amount  of 
annual  exchanges  and  purchases  of  the  conntry,  whether  effected 
with  currency  or  by  any  other  means,  must  vary,  and  cannot  be 
precisely  ascertained.  But  whatever  either  of  these  two  ratios 
may  be,  the  average  value  of  the  various  object}  purchased, 
which  are  paid  for  in  curi^ncy  within  a  given  time,  a  year  for 
instance,  will  always  require  a  certain  proportionate  value  of 
currency.  The  average  value  of  the  objects  thus  annually  paid 
for  determines  the  total  average  amount  in  value  of  curreucy 
which  is  requisite,  and  in  tlie  case  l^efore  na  the  average  val 
of  precious  metals  which  is  wanted  for  currency,  and  for  whi 
there  is  an  actual  demand  for  that  purpose. 

Let  it  be  8Up|K)scd  that  tlie  amount  of  currency  wanted  in  & 
country  is  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  annual 
l»ayments  made  there  in  currency,  and  that  the  currency  con- 
sisting exclusively  of  silver,  there  are  annually  in  that  country 
one  million  of  bushels  of  wheat  sold  and  paid  for  in  currency. 
It  is  clear  that  if  the  relative  value  of  silver  to  wheat  be  such 
in  such  country  that  one  ounce  of  silver  is  the  equivalent 
common  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  one  hundred  thousaud  ouni 
of  silver  will  be  necessary  and  sufficient  to  effect  the  paymi 
of  all  the  wheat  annually  poIiI  and  jmid  for  in  currency.     If 
account  of  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  its  pi-oduction,  or  from 
other  cause,  the  value  of  silver,  as  conii>ared  to  that  of  all  oil 
commodities,  should  be  reduced  to  one-half  of  what  it  previoudjj 
^vas,  the  value  of  wheat,  na  comj»ured  with  that  of  all  otl 
commodities,  silver  cxceptetl,  remaining  the  same  as  before,  tno 
hundred  thousand  ounces  of  silver  would  be  necessary  to  effect 
the  payment  of  the  one  million  of  bu.sheJs  of  wheat  sold  for 
currency  during  the  year.     But  although  the  quantity  of  silver 
{or  nominal  amount  of  currency)  wauted  was  twice  as  gi«at 
before,  the  value  would  remain  precisely  the  same,  two  hum 
thousand  having  become  worth  no  more  than  one  hundred  thi 
sand  ounces  had  previously  been.     If,  instead  of  this,  the  valool 
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of  silver  had  undergone  no  change,  and  either  the  quantity  of 
wheat,  annually  sold  and  paid  for  in  currency,  had  increased  to 
two  millions  of  bushels,  its  price  remaining  the  same,  or,  the 
quantity  thus  sold  remaining  the  same,  the  value  of  wheat  as 
compared  to  all  other  commodities  had  doubled,  as  the  two  Imn- 
dred  thousand  ounces  of  silver,  wanted  to  effect  the  payments  of 
the  sales  of  wheat,  would  actually  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  the 
one  hundred  thousand  ounces  had  been,  the  value  of  currency 
wanted  would  be  twice  as  great  as  theretofore. 

What  is  true  of  the  proportionate  value  of  the  currency, 
wanted  to  effect  the  payment  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  annually 
paid  for  in  currency,  to  the  value  of  that  wheat,  is  equally  true 
of  the  proportionate  value  of  the  currency,  wanted  to  effect  the 
payment  of  the  whole  amount  of  land,  labor,  and  products  of 
labor,  annually  paid  for  in  currency,  to  the  aggregate  value  of 
all  those  objects.  Although  the  proportion  may  vary,  according 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  and  to  the  means  used  in  order 
to  economize  the  currency,  it  is  always  that  aggregate  value 
which  determines  the  value  of  the  currency  wanted  in  any 
country.  Whilst  that  aggregate  value  remains  the  same,  any 
great  variation  in  the  amount  in  quantity  of  the  currency  must 
be  due  to  a  change,  or  cause  a  change,  in  its  value,  as  compared 
with  that  of  all  other  commodities.  Where  gold  and  silver  are 
the  only  currency,  any  great  and  permanent  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  those  metals  used  as  currency  (the  aggregate  value 
of  the  objects  annually  paid  for  in  currency  remaining  the  same) 
must  be  due  to  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  gold  and  silver;  which  cost,  leaving  to  the  owners  of 
mines  a  greater  or  less  rent  according  to  their  fertility,  deter- 
mines the  value  of  those  metals  as  compared  with  that  of  all 
other  commodities.  Where  a  paper  has  been  substituted  to  a 
metallic  currency,  any  similar  considerable  increase  in  its  amount 
must  cause  a  corresponding  depreciation  in  its  value,  if  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  objects,  annually  paid  for  in  currency, 
remains  the  same. 

The  amount  in  value  of  the  currency  wanted  to  effect  the 
necessary  payments,  though  but  a  comparatively  small  portion, 
is  one  of  the  most  important,  productive,  and  necessary  portions 
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of  the  capital  of  a  nation.  Its  use  is  substituted  to  an  incon- 
venient barter  or  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another;  it 
enables  every  individual  to  dispose  at  all  times,  and  with  facility, 
of  the  whole  surplus  of  the  products  of  his  industry,  and  to 
purchase  with  the  proceeds  any  of  the  products  of  the  industry 
of  others  which  he  may  want;  it  promotes  the  division  of  labor, 
and  vivifies  the  industrv  of  the  whole  country.  But  whenever 
the  precious  metals  used  as  currency  exceed  in  any  country  the 
value  wanted  to  effect  the  necessary  payments,  the  surplus  be- 
comes a  dead  and  unproductive  stock;  and  it  will  accordingly 
be  either  converted  into  manufactured  articles  of  those  metals, 
or  be  exported  to  other  countries.  If,  on  the  contrarj',  the  cur- 
rency should  consist  of  an  irredeemable  pai>er,  having  only  an 
artificial  and  local  value,  and  none  whatever  either  in  other 
countries  or  for  any  other  purpose,  it  is  evident  that  any  excess 
in  the  nominal  value  of  such  currency,  beyond  the  actual  value 
suflRcient  to  make  the  necessary  payments,  must  cause  a  cor- 
responding depreciation  in  that  nominal  value.  If  fifty-five 
millions  of  ounces  of  pure  silver,  at  its  present  value  as  com- 
pared with  all  other  commodities,  are  sufficient  on  an  average 
to  effect  all  the  payments  made  in  the  United  States  in  cur- 
rency, the  whole  quantity  of  a  paper  currency  substituted  to 
silver  cannot,  on  an  average,  whatever  its  nominal  amount  may 
be,  exceed  in  value  fifty-five  millions  of  ounces  of  pure  silver, 
or  about  seventy-one  millions  of  dollars  in  our  present  coin. 
Whether  such  currency  amounted  nominally  to  seventy-one,  one 
hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars,  its  value 
would  not,  on  an  average,  exceed  that  of  the  seventy-one  mil- 
lions of  silver  dollars  wanted  to  effect  the  necessary  payments; 
and  the  paper  money  wonld  generally  depreciate  at  least  in  pro- 
portion to  the  excess  of  its  nominal  amount  l>eyond  seventy-one 
millions  of  silver  dollars.  Having  recurred  to  numbers  by  way 
of  illustration,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  we  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  the  totid  value  of  currency  wanted  in  any  country 
is  a  fixed  sum.  Even  when  no  alteration  has  taken  plac«  in  the 
industry  and  commerce  of  a  country,  the  amount  of  currency 
may  occasionally,  to  a  certain  extent,  exceed  that  which  is  actu- 
ally wanted  without  affecting  its  price.     An  approximation  of 
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the  average  amount^  which  always  fluctuates  within  certain 
limits,  is  all  we  pretend  to  give. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  annual  payments 
made  in  currency,  which  regulates  the  value  of  the  currency 
wanted,  must  itself  principally  depend  on  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  land,  labor,  products  of  labor,  and  in  short  of  all  the 
objects  which  are  or  may  be  annually  sold  or  exchanged.  The 
amount  of  the  value  of  currency  wanted,  or  the  demand  for 
currency  in  every  country,  depends,  therefore,  principally  on  its 
wealth,  but  is  modified  in  some  degree  by  the  state  of  society. 
The  wages  of  labor  and  the  rent  of  land  are  in  most  countries 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  objects  which  must  he  paid  for 
in  money.  Countries  where  slave  is  generally  used  instead  of 
free  labor,  or  where,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  is  occupied  and  tilled  by  the  owners,  or,  when 
rented,  let  generally  on  shares,  will,  therefore,  with  equal  wealth, 
require  a  less  proj)ortionate  amount  of  currency  in  value.  Less 
is  also  wanted  in  purely  agricultural  countries,  and  everywhere 
by  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  than  in  any  other  profession. 
Aj8  a  far  greater  part  of  the  income  of  almost  every  individual 
is  expended  on  articles  of  food  than  on  the  product  of  any  other 
one  branch  of  industry,  farmers  consume  a  much  greater  part 
of  the  products  of  their  own  industry,  and  they  therefore  have 
a  less  proportionate  amount  of  those  ])roducts  to  exchange  for 
the  pro<lucts  of  the  industry  of  others  than  any  other  profession. 
Barter  continues  also  to  be  a  principal  mode  of  exchange  in  the 
country,  at  least  in  a  great  portion  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  planter  and  farmer  obtain  from  time  to  time  their  supplies 
from  the  merchant,  and  pay  him  annually  with  their  crop.  It 
may  be  said  generally  that,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  society, 
the  want  and  demand  for  currency  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
density  of  the  population,  the  consequent  multiplication  and 
gn)wth  of  towns,  and  the  division  of  labor.  And  these  l>eing 
almost  exclusively  the  result  of  the  increasing  growth,  pros- 
perity, and  wealth  of  a  country,  it  may  be  correctly  asserted 
that  the  demand  for  currency  in  any  country  is  generally  pro- 
portionate to  its  wealth. 

That  demand  increases  in  proportion  to  that  of  population 
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Ofi]y  in  a«  far  as  popalatioo  b  a  prioeipil  element  of  wealth ;  and 
both  will  increase  together,  neariy  in  the  same  pioportiony  in  a 
oountrv  which  in  other  respects  is  nearlv  statiooarr.  Bat  the 
ratio  of  the  population  to  the  actnal  amount  of  cnrrencTy  whidi 
alwavs  correq)ond4  nearlv  with  the  demand  for  it,  will  be  found 
to  differ  materially  in  various  countries,  according  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  laljor,  to  the  accumulated  amount  of  products  of 
labor  or  capital,  and  generally  to  the  wealth  of  eadi  respectivelj. 
Tlie  perpetual  melting  of  coins  makes,  indeed,  the  amount  of 
coinage  alone,  and  without  many  subsidiary  investigations,  a  very 
im[>erfect  criterion  of  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coins  ex- 
isting in  any  countr}*.  A  much  more  correct  estimate  may  be 
made  where  pa|)er  or  debased  coin,  neither  of  which  can  be 
advantageously  exported  or  used  for  any  other  purpose,  con- 
stitute the  whole  or  greatest  part  of  the  currency-  And  resort- 
ing to  both  means,  an  approxiuiation  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
may  be  obtained. 

We  learn  from  Storch  that  the  pap^r  money  of  Russia 
amounted,  in  1812-1814,  to  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
millions  of  rubles,  and  the  copi)er  currency  to  about  twenty-five 
mil  lions.  Both  being  depreciated  to  one- fourth  part  of  their 
nominal  value,  were  equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  silver  rubles;  to  which  adding  the  estimated  amount  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  silver  rubles  still  in  circulation,  gives  a 
total  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions,  equal  to  less 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars.  The 
pai)er  circulates  almost  through  the  whole  empire,  from  Arch- 
ang(!l  to  Odessa,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Dwina  to  the  con- 
fines of  Asia.  Excluding  Riga,  Courland,  and  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars 
are  the  total  value  of  currency  for  at  least  thirty-five  millions 
of  souls,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  less  than  four  dollars  a 
head. 

It  will  hereafter  be  shown  that  the  amount  of  currency  of  the 
United  Static  did  not,  in  1829,  probably  exceed  seventy-three 
millions  of  dollars,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  six  dollars  a  head ;  a 
result  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  year  1819.  The  reasons 
why  the  amount  is  less  than  might  have  been  inferred,  from  the 
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extensive  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  the  wealth  of  our 
large  cities,  have  already  been  briefly  indicated. 

In  France,  where  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  ascertain 
the  facts,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  in  a  country  nine-tenths  at 
least  of  the  currency  of  which  consist  of  the  precious  metals,  the 
estimates  vary,  for  different  years  and  different  amounts  of  popu- 
lation, from  two  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  millions 
of  francs,  but  only  from  seventy-two  to  eighty  francs,  or  from 
thirteen  and  a  half  to  fifteen  dollars,  a  head. 

The  bank-notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  country  banks, 
amounted,  in  the  year  1811,  to  forty-four  and  a  half  millions 
sterling,  and  those  of  Scotland  to  three  millions  and  a  half, 
equivalent,  together,  to  about  forty-four  millions  specie,  to  which 
adding  about  four  millions'  worth  of  debased  silver,  gives,  on  a 
population  of  about  twelve  millions  of  souls,  about  £4  sterling, 
or  19  dollars,  a  head.  In  1829,  the  amount  has  been  stated  to 
be  twenty-two  millions  in  gold,  eight  millions  in  silver,  and 
twenty-eight  millions  in  English  bank-notes,  to  which  adding 
four  millions  of  Scotch  notes,  gives  sixty-two  millions,  or  about 
the  same  result  in  proportion  to  the  population;  since  this, 
allowing  the  same  rate  of  increase  since  1821  as  between  1811 
and  1821,  must  now  amount  to  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  souls.  But,  including  the  population  and  the  bank- 
notes of  Ireland,  we  would  have  a  population  of  about  twenty- 
three  millions,  and  a  currency  of  about  sixty-six  millions  sterling, 
or,  as  in  France,  about  fourteen  dollars  a  head. 

From  these  and  more  imperfect  data  in  relation  to  other 
countries,  we  believe  that  the  total  amount  of  currency  in  Europe 
and  America  may  be  estimated  at  two  thousand  to  two  thousand 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  three-fourths  of  whi(;h  con- 
sist of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  residue  of  bank-notes  and 
irredeemable  paper  money. 

The  amount  in  weight  or  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  is  now 
fifteen  times  as  great  in  Europe  and  America  as  it  was  prior 
to  the  discovery  of  the  last  country.  But  the  three  hundred 
millions  previously  existing  were  then  worth  as  much  as  twelve 
hundred  millions  at  this  time.  The  increase,  so  far  as  it  con- 
sists only  in  amount,  and  has  been  caused  by  the  reduced  cost 
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of  ]>ro(Iuction,  Is,  with  respect  to  currenoy,  of  no  importaooe 
wlialevcr.      It  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  community  whether 
one  thousand  ounces  of  silver  will,  on  an  average,  jiureli 
one  thousand  or  four  tliousniKt  given   measures  or  weights 
every  olher  commodity.     Had  not  tliat  rethiction  taken  pli 
four  liiindred  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  currency  wout 
have  answered  the  same  pur|>ogc  as  is  now  effected  by  sixtecD'^ 
hundred  thousand  millions,  without  any  other  difference  than 
proIiaUIy  the  use  of  coins  of  Itase  metal  instead  of  our  dim«5 
and  half-dimes.     But  the  increase  from  twelve  hundred  millions 
(the  prt-seiit  worth  of  tlie   former  three  hundred  millions' 
four  thousand  five  hundred    millions  is  an  increase  in   vali 
and  indicates  a  corresponding,  and,  on  account  of  the  numi 
ous  Hubstitutes  for  currency  introduced  by  commerce  and 
a  still  greater  proportionate  increase  of  the  wealth  and  prosperil 
of  Euro|»e  and  America  together  during  the  two  last  centurii 
That  increase  of  value  has  no  otherwise  contributed  to  this 
creased  wealth  than  as  far  ns  it  lias  added  to  the  amount  of 
changeable  commo<Hties;  and  the  same  effect  would  have 
produced  by  a  similar  increase  in  any  other  commodity.     TlMi| 
increased  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Eurojw  and  America  are 
cause,  and  not  the  effect,  of  the  increased  amount  in  value  of 
gold  and  silver  which  they  now  possess.      The  causes  of  that 
great  increase  of  wealth  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  fertility  of 
the  mines  of  America,  but  in  the  general  progress  of  knowl- 
edge, skill,  and  every  species  of  industry,  iu  the  conse<{Ui 
improvement  of  governments,  laws,  and  habits  iu  all  that  cod-] 
stitutes   what  is   called   civilization.     The   influx  of  predi 
metals  follows  in  every  country,  and  does  not  precede  the 
responding  increase  of  wealth. 

As  the  regularity  of  the  annual  su|)ply  of  the  precious  metals 
is  not  affected  by  the  seasons,  the  changes  in  the  amount  of  that 
supply  had,  during  the  two  last  centuries,  l>een  gradual  and 
hardly  sensible  from  year  to  year.  That  which  has  taken  plaoft 
within  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  greater  than  had  been 
perienced  since  the  first  great  revolution  caused  by  the  disoov 
of  America.  The  annual  supply  of  the  mines  of  America,  Asia, 
and  Europe  had  reached  its  highest  iioint  in  the  years  1803-1810, 
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and  amounted  then  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  or  to  about  one 
and  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  of  precious  metals 
then  existing  in  Europe  and  America.  The  convulsions  of  the 
former  Spanish  colonies  have,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  reduced 
the  total  annual  supply  to  about  twenty-seven  millions,  or  to 
about  three-fifths  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  now  existing. 
A  diminution  of  one-half  of  the  ordinary  supply  of  any  other 
commo<lity,  the  demand  remaining  the  same,  would  have  pro- 
duceil  a  still  greater  proportionate  increase  in  its  price.  Con- 
tinued during  twenty  years,  this  diminished  supply  of  the 
precious  metals,  whilst  the  demand  is  still  gradually  increasing, 
cannot  but  have  affected,  in  some  degree,  their  price;  and  if 
prolonged  much  longer  the  effect  would  be  visible ;  but  it  has 
been  gradual,  from  year  to  year  imperceptible,  and  affecting  in 
no  sensible  manner  the  performance  of  contracts.  This  is  ob- 
viously due  to  the  comparative  small  amount  of  the  ordinary 
supply,  which  does  not  exceed  one  hundredth  part  of  the  stock 
on  hand,  whilst  the  annual  supply  of  corn  and  of  most  other 
natural  products  always  exceeds,  and  that  of  most  manufactured 
articles  oflen  equals,  the  amount  of  the  old  stock.  The  superior 
durability  and  value  of  the  precious  metals  over  every  other 
substance  (including  even  iron,  copper,  and  other  metals)  fitted 
for  a  circulating  medium,  which  produce  and  preserve  the  great 
accumulation  of  gold  and  silver,  are  the  principal  cause  of  their 
great  superiority  over  every  other  commodity  as  a  permanent 
standard  of  value. 

For  the  same  reasons,  any  accidental  inequality  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  precious  metals  amongst  the  several  countries, 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  wants,  is  promptly  and  easily 
re|xiired ;  and  any  extraordinary  demand  from  a  particular 
country  met  without  difficulty  or  sensibly  affecting  the  price 
of  the  metal  required.  The  general  supply  of  stock  on  hand 
is  always  sufficient  to  meet  such  demand,  and  the  expenses  and 
charges  of  transportation  are,  on  account  of  the  greater  value  of 
an  equal  bulk,  far  less  than  those  of  any  other  commodity,  hartUy 
ever  exceeding  in  time  of  i>eace  one  per  cent,  on  the  value,  even 
when  brought  from  the  most  distant  countries  of  the  civilized 
world.     During  the  four  years  which  immediately  followed  the 
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reeumptioQ  of  specie  payments  in  England,  that  occui 
caused  an  exlraonlinary  demand  of  more  tlian  twenty 
Sterling  in  gold,  or  about  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars,  a  i 
being  near  three  times  as  raiicli  as  the  annual  supply  of 
metal ;  and  this  demand  was  met  without  any  difficulty  or 
sibly  enhancing  the  price  of  gold.  As  the  gold  coins  of  France 
are,  by  the  mint  regulation**  of  that  country,  a  little  underrated 
in  reialiuu  to  those  of  silver,  they  always  command  a  small  pre- 
mium, varying  generally  from  one-fifth  to  one-half  ]>er  eent^ 
This  premium  never  exceerled  the  last  rate  during  the  years  of" 
that  demand  ;  which  is  a  conclusive  pnwf  that  it  could  not  at 
most,  and  at  any  time,  have  enhanced  the  price  of  gold  more 
than  three-tenths  i>er  cent. ;  since,  in  that  case,  the  advance 
would  have  also  taken  place  in  France,  whence,  in  fact,  a  con- 
siderable ]X)rtioD  of  that  demand  was  supplied.  This  decisive 
fact  also  shows  that  it  is  erroneously  that  the  exportation  of 
American  gold  coins,  which  commenced  in  the  year  1821,  lias 
been  ascribed  to  that  extraordinary  demand.  Tlie  exportation 
has  been  continueil  uninterruptedly,  after  that  cause  had  ceased 
to  operate,  and,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  is  due  to  the  alteration 
from  that  epoch  in  the  rate  of  exchanges. 

But  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  as  the  value  of  the  variouS' 
objects  exchanged  or  sold  annually  in  a  country,  and,  what 
still  more  important,  as  the  proitortion  of  that  value  to 
amount  of  the  actual  payments  which  must  be  made  in  ctir^ 
rency,  are  Iwlh  subject  to  variations,  the  amount  of  currency 
wanted  in  a  country  does,  eschisively  of  the  gradually  increaft- 
ing  demand  caused  by  an  increasing  prosperity,  vaiy  at  different 
times  in  the  same  country.  That  amount  ought,  therefore,  in 
prosjwrous  seasons,  to  exceed  that  which  is  tiien  necessarily 
wanted  in  order  to  be  ablti  to  meet  the  greater  demand  wliicb 
at  times  takes  place.  There  are,  in  every  couutry,  banks, 
bankers,  and  great  dealers,  in  ^vhase  hands  tlie  currency  of  the 
country  accumulates,  to  be  thence  again  distributed  amongst  the 
members  of  the  community  according  to  their  respective  wants. 
Obliged  to  meet  those  demands,  it  is  their  interest  and  duty  to 
keep  always  those  reservoirs  sufficiently  full.  In  countries  where 
110  artificial  substitute  has  rendered  the  task  more  difficult,  ami 
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where  specie  is  the  sole  or  principal  currency,  although  there 
may  be  occasional  varieties  in  its  value,  they  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence and  restrained  within  narrow  limits,  and  an  actual  want 
of  specie  is  hardly  ever  known. 


The  substitution  of  a  paper  currency  to  the  precious  metals 
does  not  appear  to  be  attended  with  any  other  substantial  advan- 
tage than  its  cheapness ;  and  the  actual  benefit  may  be  calculated 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  If  in  a  country  which  wants  and  does 
possess  a  metallic  currency  of  seventy  millions  of  dollars  a  paper 
currency  to  the  same  amount  should  be  substituted,  the  seventy 
millions  in  gold  and  silver,  being  no  longer  wanted  for  that 
purpose,  will  be  exported,  and  the  returns  may  be  converted 
into  a  productive  capital,  and  add  an  equal  amount  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  If  the  banking  system,  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  paper  currency  convertible  at  will  into  specie,  should 
be  adopted,  and  notes  of  a  very  low  denomination  be  excluded, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  circulation  would  consist  of  about  sixty 
millions  in  bank-notes  and  ten  millions  in  silver.^  But  in  that 
case  the  banks,  in  order  to  sustain  specie  payments,  must,  on  an 
average,  have  in  their  vaults  about  twenty  millions  in  specie. 
This  is  believed  to  be  nearly  the  state  of  things  at  this  time  in 
the  United  States,  if,  according  to  common  usage,  we  consider 
bank-notes  as  constituting  the  whole  of  the  paper  currency. 
There  have  been,  therefore,  on  that  principle,  only  forty  millions 
of  dollars  saved  and  added  to  the  productive  capital  of  the  coun- 
try. This,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  a  year,  may  be  considered 
as  equal  to  an  additional  annual  national  profit  of  two  millions 
of  dollars.  The  substitution  of  bank-notes  to  a  metallic  cur- 
rency produces  the  same  effect  as  an  addition  of  two  millions 
a  year  to  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  diminution 


^  It  ha&  been  lately  stated  that  the  bank-notes  of  every  description  in  Eng- 
land amount  to  twenty-eight  millions  sterling,  and  the  bullion  in  the  vaults 
of  the  bank  to  thirteen  millions.  If  this  is  correct,  the  capital  saved  is  only 
fifteen  millions,  and  the  annual  profit,  derived  from  the  paper  currency,  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
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of  taxes  to  the  same  amount.  Being  inclined  to  think  that  the 
credits  on  the  books  of  the  banks,  called  deposits  in  the  United 
States,  constitute  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  their  cur- 
rency, we  believe  that  the  benefit  derived  from  the  l)anking  sys- 
tem is  still  greater,  and  is  tantamount  to  an  annual  national 
saving,  or  additional  profit,  of  near  five  millions  of  dollars.^ 
This  is  certainly  an  important  advantage,  provided  the  system 
is  conducted  so  as  to  afford  complete  security ;  and  it  would  be 
altogether  free  of  objection  if  the  banks  were  only  banks  of  de- 
posit and  issued  no  paper.  Barns  are  certainly  a  very  expensive 
implement  of  agriculture.  The  capital  expended  on  those  build- 
ings in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States  is  more  than  the  value 
of  one  year's  crop  of  the  farms,  and  causes  therefore  a  deduc- 
tion of  more  than  5  per  cent,  on  the  annual  gross  produce  of 
the  earth.  To  dispense  with  barns  would  be  a  greater  annual 
saving  than  that  which  arises  from  the  substitution  of  a  paper 
to  a  metallic  currency.  Some  favorable  seasons  occur  when  the 
farmer  might  thresh  his  wheat  on  a  temporary  floor  exposed  to 
the  weather,  and  dispense  with  a  barn.  Yet,  in  our  climate, 
every  prudent  farmer  prefers  security  to  a  precarious  advantage, 
and  would  consider  it  a  most  wretched  economy  not  to  incur  the 
expense  necessary  for  that  object.  Similar  is  the  economy  of 
that  expensive  instrument,  the  precious  metals,  if  the  substituted 
paper  currency  is  insecure.  To  unite  that  security,  which  is  de- 
rived from  a  uniform  and  permanent  standard  of  value,  with  the 
acknowledgeil  and  considerable  saving  arising  from  the  substitu- 
tion, is  the  difficult  problem  to  be  solved  in  every  country  that 
resorts  to  that  cheaper  species  of  circulating  medium. 

A  paper  currency  is  either  convertible  at  will  into  specie,  or 
redeemable  at  some  future  time,  or  altogether  irreileemable.  The 
two  last  descriptions  are  excluded  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  require  examination  only  because  experience 


*  We  do  not  take  into  consiJeratioii  the  nnnual  amount  wanted  to  repair 
the  loss  occasioned  bv  friction  in  ijold  and  .silver  coins.  This  has  been  tjreatlv 
overrsited  by  respectable  British  writers  ;  but,  according  to  the  various  opin- 
ions deduced  from  actual  experiments,  cannot  exceed,  taking  the  highest 
computation,  and  is  probably  less  than,  seventy  thousand  dollars  a  year,  on 
H  coinage  of  forty  millions. 
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has  shown  that  a  currency  of  the  first  description  may  degen- 
erate into  one  not  convertible  into  specie  without,  on  that  ac- 
count, ceasing  to  be  the  only  currency  of  the  country.  Some 
persons  are  yet  found  who  contend  for  issues  of  paper  money  to 
an  indefinite  amount,  without  regard  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  the  demand  is  for  value,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
increase  the  amount  of  currency  beyond  certain  limits  without 
producing  a  corresponding  depreciation  in  its  value.  A  recur- 
rence to  that  principle  is  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  singular 
illusion  under  which  that  opinion  is  advanced. 

We  find  in  a  paper  laid  before  the  Senate  during  their  last 
session,  that,  according  to  the  increase  of  population  since  the 
year  1820,  there  ought  to  have  been,  since  that  time,  a  demand 
for  thirty-two  millions  of  acres  of  the  public  lands,  which,  at 
the  present  price  of  IJ  dollars  per  acre,  would  have  yielded 
forty  millions  of  dollars  (or  four  millions  a  year),  whilst  the 
annual  sales  amount  only  to  one  million,  "the  reason  for  which 
is  want  of  money  to  purchase.''  The  remedy  proposed  in  the 
sequel  is  an  issue  of  jjaper  money  by  government,  the  general 
benefit  of  which,  according  to  the  writer,  would  be  stupendous. 
**  Were  our  own  government  to  increase  our  circulating  medium 
only  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  income-yielding  property  would 
rise  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars." 

The  word  **  money"  is  used  as  synonymous  with  specie  and 
currency.  But  as  currency  is  the  thing  by  which  everything 
else  is  valued,  the  value  of  every  species  of  property  is  expressed 
in  currency.  A  planter  possessed  of  property  which,  in  usual 
times,  might  be  sold  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  accord- 
ingly said  to  be  worth  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  though  he 
may  not  at  any  one  time  have  in  his  possession  one  thousand 
dollars  in  currency.  The  word  money  conies  thus  to  be  use<l  as 
synonymous  with  wealth,  and  in  that  sense  of  the  word  we  agree 
with  the  respectable  wTiter  of  the  paper  in  question,  that  the 
reason  why  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  have  not  far  exceeded 
one  million  of  dollars  a  year  has  been  the  want  of  money,  that 
is  to  say,  of  wealth  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  have  wished 
to  purchase.  From  the  other  writings  of  the  same  author  we 
had  concluded  that  he  was  in  favor  of  issues  of  paper  money 
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almost  to  an  iiidetinite  amount.  But  it  apj)ears  by  this  paper 
that  he  is  porfeclly  aware  that  a  very  limited  amount  of  cur- 
rency is  BufKcient,  since  he  avers  that  an  additional  issue  of  &f(y 
millions  would  produce,  on  the  value  of  the  productive  property 
of  the  country,  an  effect  forty  times  as  great  as  that  issue.  This 
reduces  the  question  to  one  of  quantity,  and  whether  the  amount 
of  currency  supplied  by  the  banking  system  now  existing  is  in- 
sufficient and  ought  to  be  increasetl  by  an  issue  of  government 
paper.  As  it  Js  the  interest  of  the  Iranks  to  issue  as  many  notes 
as  can  be  kept  in  circulation,  and  as  they  are  authorized  by  tlieir 
charters  to  issue  more  than  three  times  the  present  amount,  it  is 
clear  that  the  obligation  to  pay  their  notes  in  specie  on  demand 
is  the  sole  reason  why  that  amount  is  not  greater.  It  is,  there- 
fore, absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  enlarge  it,  tliat  the  pro- 
posed new  issue  should  consist  of  a  government  pajxr  money 
not  convertible  into  specie  on  demand.  It  could  not,  according 
to  the  Constitution,  be  made  a  legal  tender  for  tlie  payment  of 
debts  between  individuals,  and  might  only  be  made  receivable 
in  payment  of  debts  due  to  the  United  States.  It  is  evident 
that  such  paper  could  not  circulate  a  single  day  in  competition 
with  that  of  the  banks,  which  is  received  not  only  for  that  |iiir- 
pose,  but  in  jtnyment  of  all  debts,  and  is  at  all  times  convertible 
into  s|»ecie.  The  new  paper  would  be  immediately  depreciated 
in  proportion  to  its  amount,  and  produce  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  lessening  the  revenue  of  the  United  Slates  la  the  same 
proportion.  It  would  be  much  more  simple,  if  that  was  the 
object,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  existing  taxes;  with  resjiect  to  tlie 
public  lands,  to  reduce  the  price  at  which  they  are  now  sol 
We  believe  that  this  last  measure  would  he  equally  just 
consistent  with  sound  policy,  and  that  the  great  change  of 
cumslances  which  has  taken  place,  and  principally  the  su]»er- 
abundant  supply  of  public  lands  conipareti  with  the  eff'ectivt 
demand  at  the  present  price,  imperatively  require  a  re»luctiod 
of  that  price.  Those  lands  are  the  property  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  at  large,  and  cannot  be  given  gratuitously 
either  to  |»articular  individuals  or  to  [larticular  Slates,  But  they 
should  not  be  kept  out  of  market  by  persevering  in  a  price  th«U 
was  adapted  to  the  time  when  it  was  fixetl,  and  no  longer  aoooi 
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either  with  the  greatness  of  the  supply  or  with  the  wealth  of  the 
natural  purchasers,  of  those  who  want  them  for  their  own  use, 
and  who  may,  if  the  expression  is  admissible,  be  considered  as 
the  consumers  of  that  commodity. 

But  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  additional 
issue  of  pai>er  by  government  should  not  experience  any  depre- 
ciation, and  should  circulate  at  the  same  rate  as  bank-notes  con- 
vertible on  demand  into  specie,  not  the  slightest  advantage  would 
accrue  to  the  purchaser  of  public  lands  or  to  any  other  individual. 
If  not  depreciated,  the  same  quantity  of  labor,  of  wheat,  or  of 
any  other  commodity,  will  be  necessary,  and  must  be  given,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  equal  quantity  either  of  that  paper,  of  bank- 
notes, or  of  specie.  If  depreciated  and  circulating,  the  farmer 
might  indeed  obtain  two  dollars  of  that  paper,  instead  of  one  in 
specie,  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  the  laborer  receive  one  dollar 
nominal,  instead  of  half  a  dollar  in  specie,  for  a  day's  labor. 
But  what  benefit  would  arise  to  either?  Since  the  farmer  would 
be  obliged  to  pay  also  a  double  nominal  price  for  the  labor  he 
wanted,  and  the  laborer  a  similar  double  price  for  the  fanner's 
wheat,  and  since  both  would  likewise  be  obliged  to  give  a  double 
price  for  any  article  they  might  want  when  paid  with  that  paper. 
This  18  so  simple  and  obvious,  that  we  are  entirely  unable  to  un- 
derstand on  what  grounds  the  contrary  doctrine  can  be  sustained. 
After  having  tried  to  discover  what  was  meant  by  those  who  pre- 
tend to  argue  in  support  of  excessive  issues  of  paj)cr  money,  we 
have  found  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  erroneous  assertions 
on  which  the  famous  Law  attempteil  to  build  the  stupendous 
scheme  which  bears  his  name  and  desolated  France  in  the 
year  1720.  He  asserte<l,  1st,  that  gold  and  silver  were  only  the 
representative  or  sign  of  wealth ;  2d,  that  paper  might  be  that 
sign  as  well  as  the  precious  metals ;  3d,  that  by  doubling  or 
trebling  the  amount  of  that  sign  the  national  wealth  would  be 
increased  to  that  amount;  4th,  that  such  increase  of  the  currency 
would  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  and  thereby  promote  industry. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  show  that  those  assertions  are  a  series 
of  ermrs.  The  precious  metals  are  not  merely  the  sign  or  repre- 
sentative of  wealth ;  they  have  an  intrinsic  value,  on  account  of 
the  cost  of  their  production  and  of  the  demand  for  other  uses 
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than  currency,  and  are  therefore  wealth  itself.  It  is  because  they 
have  an  intrinsic  and  com{)aratively  stable  value  that  they  have 
become  the  standard  of  the  value  of  every  other  commodity,  or, 
according  to  Law's  vocabulary,  the  representative  or  sign  of 
wealth.  A  certain  quantity  of  those  signs  is  necessary  for  a 
circulating  medium ;  but  the  quantity  used  adds  nothing  more 
to  the  wealth  of  any  country  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  that 
quantity.  Paper,  having  no  intrinsic  value,  never  can,  whatever 
its  amount  may  be,  add  anything  directly  to  the  national  wealth. 
Its  utility  consists  in  the  substitution  of  a  sign  of  no  value  for  a 
sign  which  has  an  intrinsic  value,  and  which  may,  on  that  ao- 
count,  be  used  advantageously  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  a 
sign.  Having  |>erfornied  that  office,  the  increase  of  paper,  be- 
yond the  amount  of  the  valuable  sign  of  which  it  takes  the  place, 
neither  adds  nor  produces  any  wealth.  The  multiplication  of  the 
signs  beyond  the  amount  in  value  wanted  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  depreciating  their  nominal  value,  and  has  none  on 
the  rate  of  interest,  which  de|)ends,  not  on  the  amount  of  those 
signs  or  of  currency,  but  on  the  proportion  between  the  amount 
or  supply  of  capital  which  may  be  loaned  and  the  demand  for 
that  capital.  The  result  of  Law's  scheme  was  a  fatal  illustration 
of  his  doctrines.  By  a  series  of  arbitrary  acts  on  the  part  of 
government,  and  by  connecting  some  splendid  and  illusory 
schemes  with  tiie  bank,  he  succeeded  in  putting  in  circulation 
about  four  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  bank- 
notes, or  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  currency  then 
wanted  in  France.  This  paper  was  made  a  legal  tender,  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  precious  metals.  But  the  laws  and  all  the 
power  of  the  French  government  were  unequal  to  the  task  of 
sustaining  that  excess  of  currency.  The  price  of  every  s|)ecies 
of  merchandise  naturally  rose  100  per  cent.  Government,  with 
a  view  probably  to  prevent  a  total  catastrophe,  reduced  by  a  de- 
cree the  notes  to  one-half  of  their  nominal  value.  The  bubble 
burst  instantaneously.  The  whole  currency  of  the  country,  the 
four  hundreil  and  fifty  millions  dollars  of  bank-notes,  could  not, 
the  next  day,  have  been  sold  for  the  value  of  the  paj>er  on  which 
they  were  printed.  They  were  subsequently  fundetl  at  the  rate 
of  eighty  for  one.     The  public  creilitors,  who  had  been  paid  in 
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notes,  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  their  capital.  Some 
speculators  in  shares  were  enriched ;  all  the  actual  stockholders 
were  ruined;  and  the  calamity  extended  to  all  the  industrious 
and  productive  part  of  the  community.  Since  that  time  banks 
have  not  been  connected  with  such  grass  commercial  bubbles. 
But  in  England  the  South  Sea  scheme  and  the  joint  stock  com- 
panies of  the  year  1825  were  erected  on  the  model  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Company  of  Law;  and  the  Assignats  of  the  French 
revolution,  as  well  as  all  the  other  attempts  to  substitute  an 
excessive  issue  of  pure  paper  money  to  a  metallic  currency,  have 
been  but  copies  of  his  bank-notes. 

It  has  been  contended  by  distinguished  writers  of  a  very 
different  description  that  an  irredeemable  paper  currency,  not 
exceeding  in  its  nominal  amount  that  in  value  which  is  actually 
wanted,  might  be  altogether  substituted  to  gold  and  silver,  pro- 
vided that  government  should  always  regulate  the  i&sues  so  as 
never  to  exceed  or  fall  short  of  that  amount.  The  advantage 
of  such  paper,  over  notes  convertible  on  demand  in  specie, 
would  consist  in  saving  the  expense  of  the  gold  and  silver 
necessary  to  pay  such  notes  at  the  will  of  the  holders,  and  in 
protecting  the  currency  against  both  a  panic  and  the  conse- 
quences of  any  great  drain  of  the  precious  metals  from  abroad ; 
dangers  to  both  of  which  notes  payable  in  specie  are  exposed. 
It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  observed  that  the  unavoidable 
effect  of  an  increased  or  diminished  value  of  the  currency^ 
arising  from  contraction  or  excess  of  its  amount  beyond  certain 
limits,  is  ultimately  to  sink  or  to  raise  the  price  of  every  otlieir 
commodity.  But  this  change  may  not  affect  immediately  the 
price  of  the  commodities  or  of  the  labor  applied  to  objects  not 
susceptible  of  being  exported  ;  and  that  of  exportable  commodi- 
ties is  often  affected  by  variations  in  the  relative  amount  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  which  are  altogether  foreign  to  the  state  of  the 
currency.  The  wisest  government,  with  the  purest  views,  never 
has  any  other  means  of  ascertiiining  whether  the  amount  of  a 
paper  money  is  too  limited  or  excessive  than  the  price  of  the 
precious  metals  in  such  paper,  because  those  metals  are,  of  all 
others,  the  commodity  least  liable  to  variations  in  its  value. 
The  rate  of  exchanges  may  occasionally  be  a  more  sensitive  test, 
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but  is  in  reality  a  more  circuitous  and  less  certain  mode  of  re- 
sorting to  the  same  standard  of  value.  Thus  government  has 
no  means  to  ascertain  whether  its  issues  are  too  contracted  or  too 
large  till  after  the  evil  has  actually  taken  place;  whilst  banks, 
obliged  to  pay  their  notes  in  specie,  and  skilfully  directeil,  are 
constantly  employed  in  preventing  its  occurrence.  But  sup- 
posing government  to  be  endowed  with  such  skill  as  to  be  able 
always  to  adjust  the  proper  amount  of  currency, — ^an  amount 
which,  if  this  is  metallic,  adjusts  itself,  and  which,  by  banks 
properly  conducted,  may  be  tolerably  well  regulated, — there  is 
still  an  ingre<lient  inherent  to  paper  not  convertible  on  demand 
in  specie  which  no  human  skill  can  control.  This  is  public 
opinion  with  resi)ect  to  future  contingencies,  and  therefore  purely 
conjectural. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  value  of  an  irredeemable  paper 
money  is  altogether  regulated  by  its  amount,  and  does  not,  or  at 
least  ought  not  to,  depend  on  confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the 
government  by  which  it  is  issued.  The  last  assertion  may  be 
strictly  true,  though  we  believe  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  has 
hardly  been  any  issue  of  paper  which  in  its  origin  was  not 
founded  on  an  explicit  or  inii)Iicd  promise  to  redeem  it.  But, 
if  not  de|>ending  on  confidence  in  the  solvency,  the  value  of  the 
paper  will  most  certainly  be  aflccted  by  the  public  confidence 
in  the  skill,  discretion,  and  probity  of  government,  these  being 
the  only  guarantees  against  cxceasive  issues,  and  exj)erienoe 
having  but  too  well  proved  the  natural  di.si)osition  of  every  gov- 
ernment which  ever  did  issue  paper  to  resort,  whenever  pressed 
by  its  exigencies,  to  that  resource,  without  regard  to  amount  and 
^  consequences.  Our  principal  concern,  however,  is  wnth  paper 
;  originally  convertible  on  demand  in  specie,  and  which  has  de- 
generated into  a  paper  the  redemption  of  which  is  indefinitely 
postponed.  It  is  evident  that  the  value  of  such  currency  must 
depend,  at  least  in  part,  on  the  probability  of  its  l>eing  ever 
redeemed,  or  of  specie  payments  being  resumed,  and  of  the 
time  when  this  will  take  place.  And  as  there  lies  the  danger 
to  which  the  currency  of  the  United  States  is  exposed,  we  will 
illustrate  that  position  by  some  instances. 

The  paper  money  issued  by  Congress  during  the  war  of  the 
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American   independence  experienced   no  sensible  depreciation 
before  the  year  1776,  and  so  long  as  the  amount  did  not  exceed 
nine  millions  of  dollars.     A  paper  currency,  equal  in  value  to 
that  sum  in  gold  or  silver,  could  therefore  be  sustained  so  long 
as  confidence  was  preserved.     The  issues  were  gradually  in- 
creased during  the  ensuing  years,  and  in  April,  1778,  amounted 
to  thirty  millions.     A  depreciation  was  the  natural  consequence ; 
but  had  the  value  of  the  paper  depended  solely  on  its  amount, 
the  whole  quantity  in  circulation  would  have  still  been  equal  in 
value  to  nine  millions,  and  the  depreciation  should  not  have 
been  more  than  3J  to  1 ;  instead  of  which,  it  was  then  at  the 
rate  of  six  dollars  in  paper  for  one  silver  dollar,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  the  pai)er  in  circulation  was  worth  only  five  millions 
in  silver.     It  is  obvious  that  the  difference  was  due  to  lessened 
confidence.     The  capture  of  Burgoyne's  army  was  followed  by 
the  alliance  with  France,  and  her  becoming  a  party  to  the  war 
sgainst  England.     The  result  of  the  war  was  no  longer  consid- 
ered as  doubtful,  and  sanguine  expectations  were  formed  of  its 
speedy  termination.     The  paper  accordingly  rose  in  value;  and 
in  June,  1778,  although  the  issues  had  been  increased  to  more 
than  forty-five  millions,  the  depreciation  was  at  the  rate  of  only 
four  to  one.     From  the  end  of  April  of  that  year  to  the  month 
of  February,  1779,  although  the  issues  had  been  increased  from 
thirty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  millions,  the  average  value 
in  silver  of  the  w^hole  amount  of  paper  in  circulation  exceeded 
ten  millions,  and  it  was  at  one  time  nearly  thirteen  millions,  or 
considerably  more  than  that  which  could  be  sustaineil  at  the  out- 
set of  the  hostilities.     But  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  war 
would  be  of  longer  continuance,  confidence  in  the  redemption 
of  a  paper  money,  daily  increasing  in  amount,  was  again  sud- 
denly lessened.     The  depreciation  increased  from  the  rate  of  6 
to  that  of  30  to  1  in  nine  months.     The  average  value  in  silver 
of  the  whole  amount  of  paper  in  circulation  from  April  to  Sep- 
temlxjr,  1779,  was  about  six  millions,  and  it  sunk  below  five 
during  the  end  of  the  year.     The  total  amount  of  the  paper  was 
at  that  time  two  hundred  millions;  and  although  no  further 
issues  took  place,  and  a  portion  was  absorbed  by  the  loan  offices 
and  by  taxes,  the  depreciation  still  increased,  and  was  at  the 
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end  of  the  year  1780  at  the  rate  of  80  dollars  in  paper  for  1 
in  silver.  The  value  in  silver  of  the  paper  currency  was  then 
less  than  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars ;  and  when  Congress, 
in  March  following,  acknowledged  the  depreciation,  and  offered 
to  exchange  the  old  for  new  paper  at  the  rate  of  40  for  1,  the 
old  sunk  in  one  day  to  nothing,  and  tlie  new  shared  the  same 
fate. 

The  aggregate  of  bank-notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
country  banks  was  nearly  the  same  in  the  years  1810,  1813, 
and  1818,  being,  for  each  of  those  years  respectively,  about  forty- 
six  millions,  forty-six  millions  two  hundred  thousand,  and  forty- 
six  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling;  and  the 
value  in  gold  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  notes  was,  for  each 
of  those  years  respectively,  forty,  thirty-five  and  a  half,  and 
fortv-five  and  a  half  millions.  A  result  nearlv  similar  will  be 
found  by  comparing  periods  of  years.  The  average  amount  of 
the  notes  in  circulation  was  about  fortv-six  millions  for  the  vears 
1810,  1811;  forty-five  millions  two  hundred  thoasand  for  the 
vears  1812  to  1816  :  and  fortv-four  millions  four  hundred  thou- 
sand  for  the  years  1817  to  1819 ;  and  the  average  value  in  gold 
of  those  notes  for  eadi  of  those  periods  resix*c»tively  was  forty- 
one,  thirty-six,  and  forty-three  millions.  It  is  obvious  that 
those  differences  in  the  res{>eotive  value  in  gold  of  the  whole 
amount  of  the  currency  did  not  (le|>end  on  its  amount,  but  on 
the  opinion  entertaineil  either  of  the  probable  increase  or  con- 
traction of  the  notes,  or  of  the  resumption  of  the  specie  jiay- 
ments.  Had  the  depreciation  of  the  notes  dej>ended  solely  on 
their  excess,  it  would  have  IxK^n  nearly  the  same  in  the  years 
1810,  1813,  and  1818,  when  that  amount  was  nearly  the  same. 
Redncinff  into  jrohl  the  value  of  the  whole  currencv,  no  other 
reason  can  l>e  assigned  but  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  confidence 
whv  a  pai>er  currency  worth  forty-five  and  a  half  millions  could 
l>e  sustained  in  1818,  whilst  no  greater  value  than  thirty-five 
and  a  half  millions  circulatcnl  in  1813.  It  is  indeed  evident 
that  the  confidence  in  the  resumption  of  si>ecie  |>ayments  must 
have  been  greater  in  1810,  and  much  greater  in  1818,  than  in 
1813;  and  that,  indeix^ndent  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  bank- 
notes, as  regulated  by  their  amount,  they  must,  whenever  depre- 
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dated,  acquire  some  additional  value,  according  to  the  opinion 
entertained  of  their  being  again  converted  into  specie  and  of  the 
proximity  of  that  event. 

A  still  more  striking  instance  of  the  sudden  alterations  in 
value  to  which  notes  not  convertible  into  specie  are  liable  is  to 
be  found  in  that  which  took  place  in  England,  in  the  spring  of 
1815,  on  the  landing  of  Bonaparte  from  the  island  of  Elba.  The 
bank-notes  had  gradually  risen  in  value  since  the  peace,  and 
were  not  depreciated  more  than  12 J  per  cent,  in  the  beginning 
of  March.  Towards  the  end  of  that  month,  and  within  less  than 
a  fortnight,  the  depreciation  was  25  per  cent.,  although  there 
had  been,  during  that  time,  neither  additional  issues  of  paper 
nor  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.  We  will  quote  only  one 
more  instance  of  a  similar  nature.  During  the  general  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments  in  the  Unite<l  States,  the  depreciation 
of  the  bank-notes  varied  in  the  several  seaj>orts.  Those  of  the 
Baltimore  banks  were  at  20  per  cent,  discount  in  Januarj',  1815. 
The  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified  and  published  in  the  month  of 
February;  and  as  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  had  not 
lasted  six  months,  and  was  caused  by  the  war,  a  general  expec- 
tation immediately  prevailecl  that  those  payments  would  be 
forthwith  resumed.  Accordingly,  bank-notes  rose  everywhere 
in  value,  and  in  March  the  discount  on  those  of  Baltimore  was 
only  5  per  cent.  As  that  expectation  was  disappointed,  tlie  notes 
again  sunk  in  value,  and  in  July  those  of  Baltimore  were  again 
at  a  discount  of  20  per  cent.  It  is  believed  that  no  doubt  can 
remain  that  a  paj)er  currency  liable  to  fluctuations  like  those, 
and  originating  in  causes  that  baflle  all  calculation,  never  can, 
by  any  skill  whatever,  be  made  a  stable  standard  of  value. 

The  paper  currency  of  the  United  States  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  and,  according  to  the  general  acceptation  of 
til  at  term,  consists  almost  exclusively  of  bank-notes  payable  on 
demand  in  specie.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  there 
are  not  other  species  of  paper  founded  on  credit  which  ought 
to  be  considered  as  making  part  of  the  currency,  and  not  merely 
aa  substitutes. 

There  are  in  England,  where  incorporated  country  banks, 
^uing  paper,  are  as  numerous  and  have  been  attended  with 
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the  siime  advuiilagcs  and  the  same  evils  as  our  coutitry  Imiiks, 
Bome  extensive  ilistricts,  higl  ily  industrious  and  prosperous,  where 
no  such  bank  does  exist,  and  where  that  want  is  supplied  by 
bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  London.  This  is  the  case  in  Lau- 
casliire,  which  includes  Liverjiool  and  Manchester,  and  where 
such  bills,  drawn  at  ninety  days  after  date,  are  endorsed  by  each 
successive  holder,  and  circulate  throngli  numerous  (lersous  before 
they  reach  their  ultimate  destination  and  are  paid  by  the  drawee. 
It  has  been  contended  that  these  snbstitutes  for  curreucy,  and 
in  one  re![)ect  performing  its  office,  must  be  considered  as  form- 
ing {mrt  of  it;  and  this  assertion  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to 
insist  that  there  was  in  England  a  circulation  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  bills  of  exchange  which  was  of 
the  same  character.  As  this  view  of  the  subject  would  materially 
affect  the  result  of  any  inquiry  respecting  currency,  the  qucstioD 
must  be  examined,  and  exLendcit  to  private  notes  and  to  bank 
dejM)sit8. 

It  is  diSicult  to  distinguish  a  note  on  demand  drawn  by  a 
private  individual  from  a  bank-note  in  countries  where  every 
individual  is  left,  at  liberty  to  throw  sncit  notes  in  circulation  as 
part  of  tlie  currency.  The  disci'imination  has  always  been  mode 
on  the  Continent  of  Euro[>e,  where  it  is  not  belicvetl  tliat  any 
paper  of  that  description  has  ever  been  [permitted  to  be  issued 
by  any  person  or  company  not  9)>ccially  authorized  tu  tbateSect. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  similar  general  restriction  exists  in 
Great  Britain,  or  that  others  arc  to  I>e  found  there,  than 
clause,  in  favor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  forbids  bankii 
associations  to  consist  of  more  than  a  limited  number  of  part-J 
ners,  and  the  late  laws  forbidding,  except  in  Scotland,  the  IssHfr] 
of  notes  under  five  ]>ounds.  The  same  liberty  seems  to  hai 
originally  existed  in  the  United  States,  but  has  subsequently  beeni 
restrained  by  their  several  laws  to  inc'orirorated  banks.  A  Boli* 
tary  exception  is  to  be  found  in  Mr,  Stephen  Girard's  bank,, 
which  was  previously  established,  and  which,  from  hi 
wealth,  skilful  caution,  and  personal  character,  is  justly  CDtitlect 
to  as  much  credit  as  any  cbarteretl  bank  in  the  United  Stal 
Congress  has  not,  however,  passed  any  law  preventing  the 
of  notes  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Washington,  and  thew 
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is  still  a  small  amount  of  paper  in  circulation  issued  by  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  In  every  other  respect  the  currency  of  the 
United  States^  so  far  as  it  consists  of  notes,  is  strictly  confined  to 
bank-notes  issued  by  chartered  companies. 

A  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  by  an  individual  or  individuals 
who  do  not  issue  notes  having  the  character  of  currency,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  clearly  distinguishable  from  a  bank-note,  though 
it  is  a  substitute,  and  lessens  the  amount  of  currency  which 
would  otherwise  be  required.     A  payment  made  in  bank-notes 
is  a  discharge  of  the  debt,  the  creditor  having  no  further  re- 
course against  the  person  from  whom  he  has  received  the  notes, 
unless  the  bank  had  previoasly  failed.     The  bill  of  exchange 
does  not  discharge  the  debt,  the  person  who  receives  it  having 
bis  recourse  against  the  drawer  and  every  preceding  endorser, 
in  case  the  drawee  should  fail  or  refuse  to  pay.     But  the  essen- 
tial distinction  is,  that  the  bills  of  exchange  are  only  a  ])romise 
to  pay  in  currency,  and  that  the  failure  of  the  drawers,  drawees, 
and  endorsers  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  value 
of  the  currency  itself,  or  impair  that  permanent  standard  of 
value  by  which  the  performance  of  all  contracts  is  regulated. 
The  case  is,  however,  quite  different  when  the  bills  are  drawn 
bj  a  bank  authorized  to  issue  bank-notes  which  make  part  of 
the  currency.     We  perceive  no  difference  between  such  drafts, 
particularly  when  paid  at  sight,  and  either  post-notes  or  ordinary 
notes.    Five-dollar  drafts,  drawn  by  the  branches  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  on  the  bank,  circulate  at  this  moment  in 
coninion  with  the  usual  five-dollar  notes.    Similar  drafts,  varying 
m  amount   to   suit  the  convenience  of  purchasers,  are  daily 
drawn  by  the  bank  on  its  offices,  and  by  those  offices  on  each 
other,  or  on  the  bank.     Many  of  those  drafts  pass  through  sev- 
eral hands,  and  circulate  several  months,  in  distant  j)arts  of  the 
country,  before  they  are  presented  for  payment.     The  holders 
of  those  bills  have  the  same  recourse  against  the  bank  as  the 
holders  of  bank-notes.     Those  bills  are  of  the  same  character, 
depend  on  the  same  security,  and  in  case  of  failure  would  share 
the  same  fate  with  bank-notes.     Though  not  usually  included 
^n  the  amount  of  the  circulation  of  the  bank,  wc  am  not  but 
consider  the  average  amount  in  actual  circulation   as   making 
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part  of  the  currency  of  the  country.  A  question  somewhat  more 
difficult  arises  with  respect  to  credits  in  account  current  on  the 
books  of  the  banks,  commonly  designated  in  the  United  States 
by  the  name  of  "deposits,"  and  which  may  perhaps  be  more 
easily  solved  by  reducing  it  to  its  most  simple  form,  that  is  to 
say,  by  first  considering  banks  purely  of  deposit. 

That  of  Hamburg,  which  still  exists,  is  the  most  perfect  of 
the  kind.  It  neither  issues  bank-notes  nor  discounts  notes  or 
bills  of  exchange,  but  only  receives  silver  in  bars  on  deposit. 
For  every  bar  containing  a  certain  weight,  called  "  marc  of 
Cologne"  (equivalent  to  3608  grains  troy  weight),  of  silver  of  a 
certain  standard,^  the  bank  gives  a  credit  on  its  books  of  442 
lubs  B*°'  (27  marcs  10  lubs  B*^)  money  of  account.  Any  i>erson 
having  a  credit  on  the  books  of  the  bank  may  be  paid  in  simi- 
lar bars  at  the  rate  of  444  lubs  B***  for  a  marc  weight  of  Cologne 
of  silver  of  the  same  standard.  The  difference,  which  is  less 
than  one-half  per  cent.,  defrays  the  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment. All  the  large  payments  are  effected  in  Hamburg  by 
checks  on  the  bank,  and  by  a  corresponding  transfer  of  the 
credit  on  its  books  from  one  individual  to  another.  The  utility 
of  the  establishment  consists  not  only  in  the  greater  convenience 
and  rapidity  with  which  the  payments  are  effected,  but  also  in 
having  substituted  silver  of  an  uniform  standard  to  a  currency 
which  consisted  of  German  coins,  varying  in  standard,  weight, 
and  denomination.  The  aggregate  amount  of  credits  on  the 
books  of  the  bank  being  at  all  times  precisely  equal,  at  the  rate 
above  mentioned,  to  the  quantity  of  silver  in  its  vaults,  it  would 
be  incomprehensible  and,  indeed,  absurd  to  suppose  that  such 
large  capital,  having  an  intrinsic  value,  should  voluntarily  be 
buried  in  the  vaults,  unless  its  representative  or  the  credits  on 
the  books  of  the  bank  performed  every  office  of  currency.  It 
is  undeniable  that  this  is  the  fact  in  every  respect,  every  pay- 
ment being  effected  by  transfers  of  those  credits,  and  their  con- 
vertibility at  any  time  into  a  determined  weight  of  pure  silver, 
affording  the  best  possible  standard  of  value.    This,  indee<l,  regu- 


^  Containing,  according  to  most  authorities,  forty-seven  parts  pure  silver 
and  one  part  of  alloy. 
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lates  exclusively  the  value  of  all  the  coins,  whether  in  circulation 
for  small  payments  or  brought  to  market  as  bullion. 

Let  it  be  supposed  now  that  it  had  been  found  from  long  ex- 
perience that  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  vaults,  through  all 
its  fluctuations,  had  never  been  less  than  a  certain  sum,  equiva- 
lent, for  instance,  to  two  millions  of  dollars.     The  directors  of 
the  establishment  might  conclude  that  this  amount  would  under 
no  circumstances  whatever  be  withdrawn,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  this  sum  was  the  minimum  of  the  currency  wanted  to  effect 
the  payments  made  in  bank.    They  might,  therefore,  think  them- 
selves justifiable  in  withdrawing  that  dormant  capital  from  the 
vaults  and  converting  it  into  an  active  capital,  by  lending  it  to 
individuals.    In  this  case,  the  amount  of  credits  on  the  books  of 
the  bank  would  remain  the  same  as  if  that  sum  in  silver  had 
not  been  withdrawn  from  its  vaults;   and  all  the   payments 
effected  by  the  transfers  of  those  credits  would  continue  to  be 
made  precisely  as  theretofore.     Tlie  amount  of  those  credits 
would  therefore  continue  to  be,  in  every  respect,  the  currency 
of  Hamburg,  differing  from  what  it  was  formerly  only  in  being 
sustained  by  a  less  amount   in   specie,  and  depending  for  its 
ultimate  security  on  the  solidity  of  those  to  whom  the  silver 
withdrawn  from  the  vaults  had  been  loaned. 

What  we  have  stated  as  a  supi>osititious  case  actually  took 
place  in  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  constituted  on  nearly  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  Hamburg;  and  from  which  the  directors 
secretly  withdrew  more  than  four  millions  of  dollars,  which  they 
lent  principally  to  the  province  of  Holland  and  to  the  city  of 
Amsterdam.     And  it  is,  as  is  well  known,  what  is  always  done 
openly  and  in  perfect  good  faith  by  all  our  banks,  as  well  as  by 
the  Bank  of  England  and  by  that  of  France.     The  credits  in 
account  current  or  "  deposits"  of  our  banks  are  also,  in  their 
origin  and  effect,  perfectly  assimilated  to  bank-notes.     Any  per- 
son depositing  money  in  the  bank,  or  having  any  demand  what- 
ever upon  it,  may  at  his  option  l^e  paid  in  notes,  or  have  the 
amount  entered  to  his  credit  on  the  books  of  the  bank.     The 
wuik-notes  and  the  depasits  rest  precisely  on  the  same  basis: 
tor  immediate  payment  on  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  vaults; 
for  ultimate  security  on  the  solidity  of  the  debtors  of  the  bank. 
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In  case  of  a  run  upon  a  bank,  or  of  its  failure,  the  security  of 
the  holders  of  notes  is  lessened  in  pro|)ortion  to  the  amount  of 
deposits  due  by  the  bank.  We  can  in  no  respect  whatever  per- 
ceive the  slightest  difference  between  the  two;  and  we  cannot, 
therefore,  but  consider  the  aggregate  amount  of  credits  payable 
on  demand,  standing  on  the  books  of  the  several  banks,  as  being 
part  of  the  currency  of  the  United  States.  This,  it  appears  to 
us,  embraces  not  only  bank-notes,  but  all  demands  upon  banks 
payable  at  sight,  and  including  their  drafts  and  acceptances. 
But  in  order  that  such  de|K)sits,  bills  of  exchange,  or  other  paper 
founded  on  credit  should  make  part  of  the  currency,  it  seems 
necessary  that  they  should  constitute  a  demand  upon  banks  that 
do  issue  currency,  or  that,  as  at  Hamburg,  a  transfer  of  credit  on 
the  books  of  the  bank  should  be  a  legal  tender.  If,  in  comparing 
the  amount  of  currency  in  different  coimtries,  we  have  only  in- 
cluded specie  and  actual  issues  of  paper,  it  was  partly  in  conform- 
ity with  received  usage,  and  partly  from  want  of  information 
respecting  the  amount,  in  other  countries,  of  the  bank  credits, 
which  may  be  considered  as  perfectly  similar  to  our  deposits. 

Credit  is  essential  to  commerce :  but  whenever  it  receives  a 
shock,  a  commercial  revulsion  and  distress  must  necessarily 
ensue.  This  will  always  affect  the  currency  to  a  certain  extent, 
since  there  must  be  a  greater  demand  for  it  in  proportion  as  the 
resources  arising  from  credit  are  impaired.  But  where,  as  in  the 
United  States,  the  currency  itself  rests  on  credit,  and  the  same 
institutions  which  issue  that  currency  are  those  from  which  ac- 
commodations are  expected,  want  of  credit  is  most  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  want  of  currency. 

Although  the  causes  of  such  distress,  and  of  a  real  or  pre- 
sumed scarcity  of  currency,  are  of  the  same  nature,  they  may, 
as  somewhat  dissimilar  in  their  immediate  effects,  be  distin- 
guished as  external  or  internal.  As  the  imports  and  exjwrts 
of  a  country  are  now  but  rarely  effected  by  the  same  persons, 
there  are  always,  in  consequence  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  two  countries,  creditors  and  debtors  on  both  sides.  It 
is  obviously  the  interest  of  both  to  exchange  or  sell  those  debts, 
when  the  exi)orter  does  not  want  to  import  nor  the  importer  to 
export  merchandise.    A  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  from  the  United 
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States  on  England,  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  drawer  to 
exchange,  for  a  sum  paid  to  him  in  the  United  States,  an  equiv- 
alent in  England.     When  the  credits  and  debits  respectively 
payable  at  the  same  time  are  nearly  equal,  the  exchange  is  made 
on  equal  terms.     In  proportion  as  the  debt  of  the  United  States 
to  England  is  greater  than  that  of  England  to  the  United  States, 
the  demand  for  bills  on  England  will  become  greater  than  the 
supply  ;  and  the  drawer  will  obtain  a  greater  sum  in  the  United 
States  than  that  which  by  his  bill  he  obliges  himself  to  pay  in 
England.     Whenever  the  difference  becomes  so  great  as  to  ex- 
ceed the  expense  and  risk  of  transporting  precious  metals  to 
England,  those  metals  will  be  exported  in  preference  to  a  remit- 
tance in  bills.     When  the  commercial  transactions  between  two 
countries  are  comparatively  small  and  the  stock  of  gold  and 
silver  large,  their  exportation,  particularly  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries, soon  pays  the  balance  and  restores  the  equilibrium.    When, 
as  between  the  United  States  and  England,  the  respective  im- 
ports and  exports  are  very  large,  the  balance  due  may  be  in- 
creased in  proportion;  and  as  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals 
in  the  United  States  is  comparatively  small,  the  exchange  may 
remain  for  years  unfavorable,  and  the  precious  metals  continue 
to  be  exported,  until  the  balance  is  actually  paid  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  exports  generally,  or  converted,  by  the  sale  of 
American  stock,  into  a  debt  not  immediately  demandable.    This 
ap\)arently  continued  drain  was  considered,  in  former  times,  as 
an  evil  of  great  magnitude ;  and  severe  laws  were,  in  most  coun- 
tries, enacted  against  the  exportation  of  specie.     Experience  has 
shown  not  only  that  those  laws  were  inefficient,  but  also  that  the 
best,  if  not  only,  means  to  insure  a  uniform  and  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  any  foreign  product,  when  there  is  no  other  object  in 
view,  is  to  lay  no  restraint  whatever  on  its  importation  and 
wportation.     Commerce,  when  not  interrupted  by  war  or  other 
causes,  is  always  found  to  supply  the  amount  of  precious  metals 
^luch  may  be  wanted.      Numerous  striking  proofs  might  be 
adduced :   it  is  sufficient  to  recollect  that  the  average  rate  of 
exchange  on  England  from  the  beginning  of  1821  to  the  end 
of  1829  has  been  $4.87  per  pound  sterling  (about  9^  per  cent, 
premium  on  nominal  par),  or  2f  per  cent,  above  the  true  par; 
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that  it  never  was,  daring  the  whole  of  that  time,  below  $4.60, 
at  which  rate  gold,  being  underrated  bj  our  mint  regulations^ 
oommenoes  to  be  exported,  and  that  that  period  was  in  no  degree 
remarkable  for  scarcity  of  specie. 

Being  obliged  to  refer  to  the  rate  of  exchange,  it  most  be 
recollected  that  wliat  is  universally  meant  by  par  is  the  promise 
to  pay,  in  another  place,  a  quantity  of  pure  silver  or  gold  equal 
in  weight  to  the  quantity  of  pure  silver  or  gold  contained  in  the 
coins  with  which  the  drawer  of  the  bill  of  exchange  is  paid. 
When  bills  are  drawn  at  long  dates  and  payable  at  a  distant 
place,  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  purchase  of  the  bill 
from  the  drawer  and  its  payment  by  the  drawee  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  in  order  to  calculate  what  would  be  an  equal 
exchange,  as  distinguished  from  the  par  of  exchange.  There 
is  no  other  difficulty  but  that  of  ascertaining  their  respective 
weights,  in  order  to  calculate  the  par  of  exchange  between  coun- 
tries having  the  same  standard  of  value,  or  in  which  payments 
are  asually  made  with  tlie  same  metal.  This  being  the  case  in 
the  United  States  and  in  France,  and  the  French  kilogramme 
being  equivalent  to  about  15,435  grains  troy  weight,  the  par 
of  exchange  of  the  United  States  on  France  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  5  francs  and  34i  centimes  for  a  dollar,  since  the  French 
franc  contains  4 J  grammes  and  the  United  States  dollar  371 J 
grains  of  pure  silver.  Allowing  \\  jxjr  cent,  on  account  of  the 
90  days  which  will  usually  elapse  between  the  day  on  which  the 
value  of  a  bill  payable  60  days  after  sight  is,  in  our  country, 
paid  to  the  drawer,  and  the  day  on  which  that  bill  is  paid  in  die 
other  country  by  the  drawee,  it  will  be  found  that  the  eqxial  ex- 
change Ixjtween  the  United  States  and  France  is,  on  such  bills, 
at  the  rate  of  francs  5.41  if  drawn  from  the  United  Stiites  on 
France,  and  at  the  rate  of  francs  5.28  for  one  dollar  if  drawn 
from  France  on  the  Uniteil  States. 

But  if  one  of  the  two  metals  is,  by  mint  regulations,  under- 
rated or  excluded  in  one  country,  whilst  the  other  metal  is  in 
the  same  manner  excluded  in  another  country,  the  usual  pay- 
ments will  be  made  in  different  metals  in  those  two  countries; 
and  the  par  of  exchange  between  them  must  then,  as  is  the  case 
between  the  United  States  and  England,  depend  on  the  relative 
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value  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  time,  and  vary  with  every  fluc- 
tuation of  that  relative  value.  These  fluctuations  are,  however, 
confined  within  narrow  limits ;  and  the  medium  par  of  exchange 
between  the  United  States  and  England,  deduced  from  the  aver- 
age premium  on  gold  over  silver  coins  in  France,  is  about  $4.75 
for  one  pound  sterling,  or  near  7  i^ev  cent,  above  the  nominal 
par  assumed  in  the  usual  quotations  of  exchange.  It  is  in  those 
quotations  supposed  that  one  pound  sterling  is  equal  to  $4.44|-, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  one  dollar  is  equal  to  48.  6d.  sterling. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  investigate  whether  this  presumed  equality 
or  par  was  derived  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  some  ancient 
Spanish  dollar,  no  longer  current,  or  whether  it  was  adopted  as 
convenient  for  the  conversion  of  most  of  the  currencies  of  the 
British  colonies  into  British  currency.  It  is  certain  that  this 
imaginary  par  does  not  even  correspond  with  that  which,  though 
erroneously,  might  be  deduced  from  comparing  separately  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  two  countries  with  each  other  re- 
spectively; since  this  would  be,  if  comparing  gold  to  gold,  about 
$4.56,  and  if  comparing  silver  to  silver  (at  the  former  rate  of  62 
shilh'ngs  sterling  for  one  pound  troy  weight  of  silver,  old  British 
standard),  about  $4.63  for  a  pound  sterling.  The  dealers  in  ex- 
change are  at  no  loss  to  make  their  calculations,  whatever  rate 
may  be  assumed  as  par  in  the  usual  quotations;  but  this  puzzles 
and  in  various  respects  misleads  those  who,  without  investiga- 
tion, naturally  suppose  that  what  has  been  assumed  as  such  is 
the  true  par  of  exchange. 

The  causes  of  the  fluctuations  of  exchange  between  distant 
places  in  an  extensive  country,  or  between  different  countries, 
are  of  the  same  nature,  and  may  occasion  a  similar  trans|)orta- 
tion  of  the  precious  metals  from  one  place  to  another.  We  will 
hereafter  examine  how  that  from  one  part  of  the  United  States 
to  another  has  been  effected  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
But  there  is  this  difference  between  a  commercial  distress  and 
presumed  scarcity  of  currency,  due  to  internal  causes,  whilst 
tlie  foreign  exchanges  remain  favorable,  and  a  similar  distress 
arising  from  large  foreign  debts,  and  accompanied  by  an  un- 
favorable rate  of  exchange,  that  in  the  last  case  there  is  an  ex- 
|x>rtation  of  the  coins  of  the  countrj^  which  cannot  take  place  in 
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the  first.  If  the  same  effects  in  other  respects  are  nevertheless 
the  same  in  both  cases;  if  in  both  the  same,  and  sometimes 
general,  distress  equally  prevails;  if  the  same  diflSculty  occurs 
in  the  payment  of  debts;  if  the  same  complaint  is  made  of  want 
of  money,  whether  specie  is  exported  or  not,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  another  cause,  besides  an  actual  scarcity  of  cur- 
rency, for  the  real  distress  which  is  felt,  and  that  what  is  called 
^*  want  of  money"  is  not  "  want  of  currency."  It  will  be  found 
that  this  cause  is  universally  overtrading,  and  that  the  want  of 
money,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  want  of  exchangeable  or  salable 
property  or  commodities,  and  the  want  of  credit.  The  man  who 
says  that  he  wants  money  could  at  all  times  obtain  it  if  he  had 
either  credit  or  salable  commodities. 

Overtrading  consists  in  undertakings  or  speculations  of  every 
possible  description  which  fail  altogether,  or  of  which  the  re- 
turns are  slower  than,  under  sanguine  expectations,  had  been 
calculated,  or  the  proceeds  of  which  (too  many,  tempted  by 
temporary  high  prices  or  profits,  having  embarked  in  the  same 
branch  of  business)  greatly  exceed  the  demand,  and  glut  the 
market.  A  great  loss  may  be  experienced  by  those  who  have 
entered  into  any  such  undertakings  with  their  own  resources; 
but  when  resting  principally  on  credit,  and  pursued  at  the  same 
time  by  a  great  portion  of  the  dealers  or  men  of  enterprise,  a 
general  impossibility  of  fulfilling  previous  engagements  takes 
place,  which  affects  even  those  who  are  ultimately  solvent 
When  that  mutual  confidence  which  is  the  sole  foundation  of 
credit  is  once  shaken,  the  capitals  that  are  usually  loaned  can 
no  longer  be  obtained,  the  usual  amount  of  bills  of  exchange, 
discounted  notes,  or  other  commercial  papers  founded  on  credit 
is  lessened,  and  sjiecie  or  currency  itself  l)ecomes  comparatively 
scarce,  partly  because  some  is  hoarded,  principally  because  a 
2)ortion  of  its  substitutes  is  withdrawn  from  circulation.  Yet 
specie,  under  those  cireumstancas,  acts  but  a  subordinate  part 
its  scarcity  l)eing  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  evil,  and 
the  remedy  to  this  consisting  in  restoring  credit  and  confidence, 
which  will  always  procure  a  sufficient  amount  of  currency,  and 
not  in  an  attempt  to  increase  the  quantity  of  currency,  which 
can  produce  no  substantial  benefit  until  confidence  is  restored. 
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When  it  consists  of  paper  founded  on  credit,  any  increase  is 
inefficient  for  remedying  the  evil,  unless  it  be  issued  by  an  insti- 
tution the  credit  of  which  has,  in  the  general  wreck,  remained 
unaffected  and  unimpaired. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1793  was,  in  England,  a 
season  of  great  and  universal  commercial  distress.  It  had,  as 
usual,  been  preceded  by  a  period  of  great  apparent  prosperity, 
^hich  had  stimulated  overtrading ;  and  this  had  been  followed 
by  its  unavoidable  consequences.  More  than  one  hundred  coun- 
try banks  failed  or  suspended  their  payments ;  the  distress  was 
general,  the  credit  of  solvent  houses  was  affected,  the  usual 
accommodations  which  enabled  them  to  have  their  bills  dis- 
counted, and  to  meet  the  demands  against  them,  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  complaint  of  want  of  money  was  universal.  Under  those 
circumstances,  government  interfered,  and  loaned,  or  offered  to 
loan,  to  solvent  dealers  five  millions  sterling  in  exchequer  bills. 
The  remedy  was  effectual;  the  whole  amount  offered  to  be  loaned 
was  not  even  applied  for ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  confidence 
was  restored,  and  every  one  who  was  not  actually  insolvent  was 
able  to  meet  his  engagements.  But  exchequer  bills  are  not  cur- 
rency, but  only  a  promise  to  pay  currency  at  the  end  of  one 
year.  Grovernment  did  not  lend  currency  or  add  a  single  shil- 
ling to  its  amount.  The  credit  of  individuals  had  received  a 
severe  and  general  shock,  and  that  of  government,  which  was 
unimpaired,  was  substituted  for  private  credit.  Those  who  had 
capital  to  lend,  and  would  not  advance  it  on  private  security,  or 
who,  in  other  words,  would  not  discount  the  bills  of  individuals, 
lent  that  capital,  or  the  currency  which  was  wanted,  on  public 
security,  or,  in  other  words,  discounted  the  exchequer  bills,  that 
is  to  say,  the  bills  of  government.  The  distress,  the  pretended 
want  of  money,  was  relieved,  not  by  any  additional  issues  of 
currency,  the  amount  of  which  must  therefore  have  been  suffi- 
cient, but  by  restoring  private  confidence  and  private  credit. 

It  is  also  evident  that  what  was  then  effected  by  government 
might  have  been  done  by  the  Bank  of  England,  had  that  in- 
stitution, more  sparing  of  its  resources  during  the  preceding 
period  of  prosperity  and  incautious  enterprise,  been  enabled, 
when  the  revulsion  took  place,  to  lend  its  credit  to  solvent  bouses^ 
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by  discounting  their  bills,  and  iDcreasiog  its  issues  of  paper  cur- 
rency. It  may  be  presumed  tltat,  having  already  overstrained 
its  resources,  tlie  bank  could  not  have  done  this  without  endan- 
gering its  own  credit  and  running  the  risk  of  beiug  unable  to 
pay  its  own  notes,  if  their  amount  was  increased.  But  the  mode 
adopted  by  government,  and  which  proved  so  efficacious,  makes 
it  obvious  that,  had  tlie  bank  been  enabled,  withont  the  aid  of 
the  treasury,  to  relieve  the  distress,  and  what  was  called  tlie 
want  of  money,  the  relief  afforded  would  have  been  the  result 
much  less,  if  at  all,  of  the  enlarged  issues  of  bank-notes,  ihan  of 
the  bank  lending  its  cretlit  to  those  solvent  dealers  whose  credit 
was  impaired. 

As  a  bank  cannot  increase  its  discounts  without  increasing  its 
circulation,  the  two  operations,  being  in  its  hands  inseparable, 
are  generally  confounded.  The  manner  in  which  the  British 
government  afforded  relief  in  the  year  1793  conclusively  proves 
that  they  are  essentially  distinct,  even  in  a-  country  where  the 
currency  consists  principally  of  paper  founded  on  cre<iit,  and 
that  the  demand  always  made  on  banks  in  times  of  pressure, 
for  enlarged  issues  ol"  bank-notes,  is  not  a  demand  for  currency 
but  for  credit.  Cautious  and  well-directed  banks  will  always 
afford  great  relief  in  such  times,  if  enabled  by  the  previous  pru- 
dent administration  of  their  affairs  to  lend  their  credit  to  solvent 
dealers;  which  cannot  be  done  without  enlarging  their  i^ues. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  this  has  already  been  done  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent, if  during  a  period  of  high  prices  and  great  apparent  pros- 
perity, the  spirit  of  enterprise,  naturally  excited  by  that  state  of 
tilings,  and  which  required  tlien  to  be  cheeked,  has,  ou  the  con- 
trary, been  stimulated  by  incautious  loans  and  consequent  issues 
of  paper  on  the  part  of  the  banks,  the  result  will  be,  and  has 
everywhere  always  been,  as  fatal  as  unavoidable.  When  the 
revulsion  takes  place,  when,  from  excessive  com]>ctition  or  im- 
prudent speculation,  the  market  becomes  glutted  with  a  super- 
abundance of  any  species  of  commodity,  oHen  in  the  United 
States  of  land  itself,  or  when,  from  want  of  skill  or  any  otlier 
cause,  undertakings  have  altogether  failed,  or  when  the  slow 
returns  of  such  undertakings  require  years  to  be  realized,  i 
both  capital  and  credit  are  exhausted  ;  at  the  very  time  wh( 
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the  aid  of  banks  would  be  most  wanted,  those  institutions, 
prematurely  disabled,  instead  of  simultaneously  enlarging  their 
issues,  and  lending  their  credit  to  solvent  but  embarrassed  dealers, 
manufacturers,  and  farmers,  are  compelled  in  self-defence  to  con- 
tract their  issues  aud  loans,  and  thus  greatly  to  aggravate  the 
evil  which  they  had  at  least  neglected  to  check,  if  they  were 
not  instrumental  in  its  growth. 

In  countries,  therefore,  the  currency  of  which  consists  princi- 
pally of  bank  pa|>er,  banks  will  have  a  Iteneficial  or  pernicious 
influence  on  credit,  and  on  a  currency  depending  on  credit,  ac- 
conling  to  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  administered  ;  use- 
ful when  their  operations,  in  prosperoas  times  and  whilst  under 
their  control,  are  regulated  by  probity,  great  discretion,  and 
skill,  pernicious  when  their  administration  is  defective  in  any 
of  those  respects.  But  in  countries  where  tJie  currency  consists 
wholly  or  principally  of  the  precious  metals,  and  where  bankers 
lend  money  or  discount  bills,  but  do  not  issue  a  paper  currency, 
the  two  operations  are  never  confounded ;  and  although  not  ex- 
empt from  commercial  revulsions,  these  will  be  of  less  common 
occurrence,  and  have  little  or  no  influence  on  currency  itself.' 
It  may  be  confidently  aflirmed  that  the  precious  metals,  under 
any  circumstances  whatever,  :nid  amidst  all  the  ti^mporary 
fluctuations  arising  from  a  disproportion  between  supply  and 
demand,  continue  to  be  a  more  |>ermanent  standard  of  value 
than  any  other  commodity,  or  any  species  of  paper  resting  on 
an  element  so  variable  as  cretllt. 

We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  specie-paying  banks 
are  not  only  exjtosed  to  extraordinary  drains  from  abroad,  but 
are  also  occasionally  controlled  by  moral  causes,  the  effects  of 
which  cannot  Ite  cak>ulate<l,  nor  without  great  skill  and  discre- 
tion be  always  prevented.  These  never  affect  a  metallic  cur- 
rency, which  has  an  intrinsic  value,  varying  less  than  that  of 
any  other  commodity,  and  not  at  all  depending,  as  paper,  on 
confidence,  fear,  conjectures,  or  any  of  the  fluctuations  of  public 
opinion.     It  is  equally  clear  that  extraordinary  drains  of  specie, 


'  Sec  horekfterMr.  Baring's  evidence,  and  Mr.  Ti)oke,  reapocting  the  effect 
of  a  maUlUe  currency  to  Francs. 
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occasionally  incouvenient  when  the  currency  is  purely  or  prin- 
cipally metallic,  may  be  fatal  to  one  which  consists  of  bank- 
notes convertible  at  will  into  specie.  Supposing  the  currency 
of  a  country  to  consist  of  one  hundred  millions^  a  drain  of 
twenty  millions  from  abroad  would  produce  great  inconveni- 
ence, but  not  beyond  that  of  contracting  the  metallic  currency 
to  that  extent,  until  commerce  had  supplied  the  deficiency.  But, 
if  consisting  of  bank-notes,  sustained  by  twenty  millions  of  specie 
in  the  vaults  of  the  banks,  the  basis  being  withdrawn,  the  whole 
fabric  is  at  once  overthrown,  and  specie  payments  must  be  sus- 
pended. 

One  of  the  most  fatal  effects  of  that  suspension  is  the  great 
and  unavoidable  distress  which  attends  a  return  to  a  specie 
currency,  particularly  when  the  suspension  has  been  of  long 
continuance.  Whilst  this  lasts,  the  loss  falls  on  the  creditors; 
but  new  contracts  are  daily  made,  founded  on  the  existing  state 
of  the  currency;  and  should  the  suspension  continue  twenty 
years,  as  ^iis  the  case  in  England,  as  almost  all  the  contracts  in 
force  and  not  yet  executed,  at  the  time  when  specie  payments 
are  resumed,  must  have  been  made  when  the  currency  was  de- 
preciateil,  the  obligation  to  discharge  them  in  specie  is  contrary 
to  equity,  falls  on  the  debtors,  who  are  always  the  part  of  the 
community  less  able  to  bear  the  burden,  and  proves  more  calam- 
itous than  the  sus[)ension  had  been.  Short  in  duration  as  this 
had  been  in  the  United  States,  the  eflFect  was  sensibly  felt;  and 
to  this  cause,  which  also  occasioned  the  failure  of  a  numl)er  of 
new  lianks,  must  in  a  great  degree  be  ascribed  the  general  dis- 
tress of  the  years  1818-1819.  The  rdief  la>\-s  of  some  of  the 
States,  and  in  England  the  com  laws,  may  be  traced  to  the  same 
source.  In  that  countr}',  after  so  long  a  suspension  of  specie 
payments,  the  calamity  has  necessarily  been  far  more  extensive 
and  lasting.  It  is  yet  felt,  and  many  still  seek  for  remedies 
worse  than  the  evil,  and  call  for  small  notes,  excessive  issues, 
and  all  th(>se  measures  which  would  necessarily  lead  again  to 
an  inconvertible  j^per  money. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  may  well  have  suggested  to  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  question  whether 
a  metallic  currency  would  not,  in  the  United  States,  have  been 
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preferable  to  one  consisting  of  bank-notes.  We  would  incline 
to  the  affirmative  if  t!ie  system  was  not  already  established,  . 
and  if  we  believed  that  au  attempt  to  return  to  a  pure  metallic 
currency,  which  conld  not,  without  producing  great  evils,  be 
carried  suddenly  into  effect,  was  at  all  practicable.  Were  not 
this  the  case,  we  would  think  that  a  system  of  commercial  credit 
founded  ou  deposits,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  negotiable 
paper,  such  as  is  carried  on  by  th«  bankers  of  London,  and  by 
all  the  bankers  of  the  Continent  of  Enro|«,  neither  of  whom 
issues  any  notes  in  the  shape  of  currency,  would  affurd  to  com- 
inense,  at  least  in  commercial  cities,  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the 
same  accommodations  and  advantages  which  are  found  iu  the 
present  system.  Commercial  revulsions  andinumerous  failures 
amongst  dealers,  as  they  may  occur  wherever  there  has  been 
excessive  overtrading,  though  less  frequent,  do  nevertheless 
occasionally  take  place  in  countries  wliicli  have  only  a  metallic 
currency.  But  their  elfect  is  generally  confined  to  the  dealers, 
extending  but  indirectly  and  feebly  to  tlie  community,  and  never 
affecting  the  currency,  the  standard  of  value,  or  the  contracts 
between  persons  not  concerned  in  the  failures.  It  must  be  al- 
lowed at  the  same  time  that  in  the  country,  where  the  system 
of  depoeita  cannot  exist  to  the  same  extent  as  in  cities,  banks 
soberly  and  skilfully  administered  stimulate  indu.;try  by  the 
facility  which  their  loans  afford  to  men  of  enterprise,  and  that 
the  ability  of  those  banks  to  make  those  advances  would  be 
much  curtailed  if  altogether  precluded  from  issuing  notes. 

A  very  ingenious  plan  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Kicardo,  and  haa 
tance  been  expounded  and  defended  with  great  talent  by  Mr. 
McGulloch,  intende<l  to  afford  security  against  the  dangers  to 
which  every  system  of  paper  currency  heretofore  devised  is  ex- 
posed. It  is  not  applicableto  the  United  States,  as  it  is  foundet! 
on  die  exclusion  of  gold  and  silver  eoinn,  which,  by  our  Consti- 
tution, are  alone  a  legal  tender.  Some  plausible  objections  have 
been  made  to  it,  wliich,  for  that  reason,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss;  and  we  will  only  give  the  outline  of  the  plan. 

It  consists  in  the  total  exclusion  of  a  metallic  currency,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  silver  necessary  for  small  payments, 
in  making  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  a  legal  tender,  and 
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in  imposing  on  that  institution  the  obligation  to  pav  them,  on 
demand,  in  gold  bars  of  the  proper  standard.  This  last  pro- 
vision would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  depreciation  of  the  notes, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gold  bars  paid  by  the  bank  oould 
not,  either  directly,  or  by  being  converted  into  coin,  take  their 
place  and  add  anything  to  the  amount  of  the  currency.  Any 
call  on  the  bank  for  gold  would  therefore  necessarily  lessen 
that  amount,  and  must  also  necessarily  cease  whenever  this  was 
somewhat  less  than  the  amount  in  value,  which  is  indispensable 
in  England  for  the  payments  in  currency.  For  whenever  this 
point  is  reached,  the  notes  must  be  worth  at  least  as  much  as 
their  nominal  value  in  gold  at  its  ordinary  price;  and,  in  the 
case  of  unfavorable  exchanges,  the  drain  must  altogether  cease 
as  soon  as  the  currency  is  sufficiently  contracted  to  have  raised 
its  value  to  a  rate  corresponding  with  that  of  excliange.  The 
inconvenience  of  that  contraction  would  not,  it  seems,  be  greater 
than  if  the  currency  was  purely  metallic.  Supposing  forty  mil- 
lions sterling  to  be  the  minimum  of  the  absolutely  necessary 
currency  under  an  unfavorable  state  of  foreign  exchanges,  the 
community  would  be  protected  against  the  danger  of  any  depre- 
ciation in  the  nominal  value  of  the  notes,  and  the  bank,  under 
any  circumstances  whatever,  against  a  drain  that  could  compel  it 
to  suspend  its  payments,  provided  the  value  of  the  gold  bars  in 
its  vaults  was  always  equal  to  the  excess  of  its  issues  over  forty 
millions.  The  plan  was  carried  into  effect,  during  a  short 
period,  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  then  discontinued,  for 
reasons  which  have  not  been  explained,  and  which  it  would  be 
interesting  to  understand. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  Bank  of  England,  three  banks  in 
Scotland,  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  are  the  only  chartered  bank- 
ing institutions  in  the  United  Kingilom.  The  capital  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  amounting  now  to  fourteen  millions  pounds 
sterling,  has  been  loaned  altogether  to  government,  at  an  inter- 
est of  3  per  cent.,  and  is  not  to  be  reimbursed  till  the  expiration 
of  the  charter.  All  the  other  banks  of  England,  commonly 
oalled  country  banks,  consist  of  private  copartnerships,  without 
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any  determined  capital,  and  the  members  of  whicli  are  liable  to 
the  same  responsibilities  as  any  other  commercial  houses.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Girard's  bank,  al!  the  banks  established  in 
the  United  States  are  joint  stock  companies  incorporated  by  law, 
with  a  fixed  capital,  to  the  extent  of  which  only  the  stockholders 
are  generally  rea[>onstble.'  The  business  of  all  those  banks  con- 
sists in  receiving  money  on  deposit,  in  issuing  bank-notes,  and 
in  discounting  notes  of  hand  or  bills  of  exchange.  A  portion  of 
the  capital  is  sometimes  vested  in  public  stocks ;  but  this  is  not 
obligatory;  and  in  this  they  differ  essentially  from  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  capital  of  this  institution,  being  loaned  to  gov- 
ernment, and  not  depending  on  the  solidity  of  the  paper  dis- 
counted, affords  a  stable  guarantee  to  the  holders  of  notes  and  to 
the  depositors.  The  bank  can  loan  to  individuals,  or  advance 
to  government  (beyond  its  capital  as  above  mentioned),  nothing 
but  the  difference  between  the  abrogate  of  its  notes  in  circula- 
tion, and  of  the  cre<1tts  in  account  current  on  its  books,  and  the 
amount  of  specie  in  its  vaults.  But  tlie  American  banks  lend 
to  individuals  not  only  that  difference,  but  also  the  whole 
amount  of  their  capital,  with  the  exception  only  of  such  portion 
as  they  may  find  it  convenient  but  are  not  obliged  to  vest  in 
public  stocks.  It  follows  that  the  security  of  the  holders  of 
notes,  and  of  the  depositors  generally,  rests  exclusively  on  the 
solidity  of  the  paper  they  have  discounted.  It  might  Beem, 
on  the  other  baud,  that,  as  the  Bank  of  England  cannot  apply 
it^  original  capital  to  any  immediate  use,  whilst  the  American 
banks  may,  by  curtailing  their  discounts,  call  in  their  capital  on 
any  emergency,  they  might,  without  risk,  put  in  circulation  a 
greater  proportionate  amount  of  notes.  But  such  curtailment 
can  never  Iw  made  to  any  considerable  extent  without  causing 
much  distress;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  a  large  |)ortion  of  their 
loans  consists  of  what  the  raarchants  consider  as  permanent  ac- 
commodation, and,  in  the  country,  often  rests  on  real  security. 
This  departure  from  what  has  f>een  generally  deemed  the  true 
banking  principle  must,  it  is  believed,  be  ascribed  to  the  original 
dispoeition  of  the  capital. 
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Whenever,  therefore,  an  American  bank  is  in  full  operation, 
its  debts  generally  consist,  1st,  to  the  stockholders,  of  the  capital ; 
2d,  to  the  community,  of  the  notes  in  circulation  and  of  the 
credits  in  account  current,  commonly  calleil  deposits;  and  its 
credits,  1st,  of  discounted  notes  or  bills  of  exchange  and  occa- 
sionally of  public  stocks;  2d,  of  the  specie  in  its  vaolts  and  of 
the  notes  of,  and  balances  due  by,  other  banks ;  3d,  of  its  real 
estate,  either  used  for  banking  purposes  or  taken  in  payment  of 
debts.  Some  other  incidental  items  may  sometimes  be  intro- 
duced ;  a  port  of  the  capital  is  occasionally  invested  in  road, 
canal,  and  bridge  stocks,  and  the  debts,  secured  on  judgments, 
or  bonds  and  mortgages,  are  generally  distinguished  in  the  offi- 
cial returns  of  the  banks.  In  order  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the 
subject,  we  annex  an  abstract  of  the  situation  of  the  thirty-one 
chartered  banks  of  Pennsylvania  in  November,  1829. 

Capital' $12,032,000 

Notes  in  circulation   $7,270,0001  lAAOQnnn 

Deposits      .        .       8,758,000/         '         '     ^^^^^^'^ 

Surplus  funds 1,142,000 

$29,202,000 

Bills  discounted $17,526,000 

Public  stocks*     ...  ^ 

Road,  canal,  and  bridge  stocks        >     .         .       4,620,000 

Debts  secured  on  mortgages,  &c.     ) 

Real  estate 1,310,000 

Notes  of  other  banks       |  3  338  000 

And  due  by  other  banks  /    '         *         '         '         ^       ' 
Specie 2,408,000 

$29,202^ 
It  will  be  easily  perceived,  1st,  that  what  is  called  the  surplus, 

*  Deducting  so  much  of  their  own  stock  as  has  been  purchased  by  the 
banks.  For  want  of  materials,  a  similar  deduction  has  not  been  made  in 
the  subsequent  statements. 

'  The  public  stocks  are  not  distinguished  from  others  in  the  statement  of 
the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  Those  held  by  the  other  banks  amount  to 
$1,6S8,000. 
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and  sometimes  the  reserved  or  contingent  fund,  is  notliing  more 
than  that  which  balances  the  account,  or  the  ditFerence  between 
the  debits  and  credits  of  the  banks;  and  that,  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  rejiay,  at  the  expiration  of  the  cliarter,  to  the  stock- 
holders the  full  amount  of  their  stock,  that  fund  or  difference 
ought  in  every  sound  bank  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  bad 
debtfi  and  all  the  losses  which  may  be  incurred  on  the  sale  of 
tlie  various  stocks  held  by  it,  and  of  its  real  estate ;  2d]y,  that 
tlie  deposits  may  at  any  time  be  converted  into  bank-notes,  and 
that  both  ought,  in  correct  language,  to  be  included  under  the 
denomiuation  of  circulation;  3dly,  that  the  notes  of  other  banks 
on  hand  form  no  ]>art  of  the  circulation,  and  ought,  when  con- 
sidering the  banking  system  as  a  whole,  to  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  of  the  notes  in  circulation  ;  and  that  for  the  same 
reason,  inasmuch  as  the  balances  due  to  other  banks  by  the 
several  banks  are  included  in  the  deposits,  the  balances  due  by 
such  other  banks  ought  also  to  be  deducted  from  that  item, 
which  would  reduce  the  aggregate  of  those  two  items  in  the 
preceding  statement  from  16,028,000  to  12,690,000  dollars; 
4thly,  that  the  capital  is  the  only  item  in  the  account  appar- 
ently invariable,  though  it  may  occasionally  be  increased  by 
legislative  permission,  and  lessened  by  purchases  of  their  own 
stock  by  the  banks;  and  that  all  the  other  items  arc  variable, 
and  do  vary  according  to  the  operations  of  the  banks;  5thly, 
that  supposing  the  second  and  third  items  of  credits  to  remain 
the  same,  the  circulation  or  aggregate  of  deposits  and  notes  In 
circulation  cannot  be  either  increueed  or  decreased  without  a 
corresponding  decrease  or  increase  either  of  the  bills  discounted, 
or  of  the  specie,  or  of  both  ;  6thly,  that  by  limiting  by  law  the 
amount  of  the  debts  due  to  the  banks,  as  included  in  the  two 
first  items  of  the  credits,  to  a  sum  bearing  a  certain  ratio  to  the 
capital,  and  by  likewise  limiting  iu  a  similar  manner  the  groas 
amount  of  the  notes  in  circulation,  both  which  limitations  are 
always  under  the  control  of  the  banks,  excessive  issues  may  be 
prevented ;  7thly,  that  if  the  situation  of  the  banks  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  aggre^te  be  taken  as  a  proper  basis  for  those 
limitations,  the  whole  amount  of  debts  due  to  a  bank  ought  not 
to  exceed  twice,  nor  the  gross  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation 


two-thirds  of,  the  amount  of  its  capital.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  although  those  limitations  would  be  useful  id  check- 
ing the  amount  of  loans  and  is-ucs,  the  ultimate  solvency  of  a 
bank  always  depeiKis  on  the  solidity  of  the  paper  it  discounts,   ! 

The  capital  of  the  Stat«  hanks  existing   in  the  year  179C 
amounted  to  about  2,000,000  of  dollars.     The  former  Banl 
of  the  United  States  was  chartered,  in  1791,  with  a  capital  ( 
10,000,000.     The  charter  was  not  renewed ;  but  in  JanuaryJ 
1811,   immediately   before   its   expiration,   there    were   in  (Jifrl 
United  States  eighty-eight  State  banks,  with  a  capital  of  43,-9 
610,000  dollars,  making  then,  together  with  that  of  the  nationtdV 
bank,  a  hanking  capital  of  near  53,000,000.     In  June,  ISlS^l 
war  was  declared  against  England;  and  in  August  and  Sep«a 
tember,  1814,  all  the  banks  south  and  west  of  New  England 
suspended  their  specie  payments. 

It  has  always  been  found  difficult  to  aseertain  with  precisiou  1 
the  causes  which  in  each  8i>et'ial  case  produce  an  extraordinaiy 
drain  of  specie  and  cf>nipel  a  bank  to  suspend  its  pajinenta. 
Although  it  clearly  appears  that  very  large  and  unforeseen 
advances  to  government  were  the  immediate  caiLse  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  jmyments  of  tlie  Bank  of  England  in  the  year 
1797,  it  would  seem  at  this  distance  of  time  to  have  been  eaw 
to  prevent  that  occurrence.  The  bills  of  exchange  from  abroad 
on  government  or  any  other  floating  debt,  for  the  payment  of 
which  the  bank  was  required  to  make  those  advances,  might 
with  facility  have  been  converted  into  funded  debt.  And  when 
WG  find  that  In  less  than  seven  months  after  the  suspension  the 
hank  declared,  by  a  solemn  resolution,  that  it  was  enabled  to 
issue  specie,  and  could  witJi  safety  resume  its  accustomed  func- 
tions if  the  [wlitical  circumstances  of  the  country  dtd  not  render 
it  inexpedient,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  the  suspenuon, 
in  its  origin  as  well  as  in  its  continuance,  was  a  voluntary  act 
on  the  part  of  government.  Opinions  are,  however,  divided 
to  this  day  on  that  subject,  and  some  distinguished  English 
writers  ascribe  that  event  to  some  unaccountable  panic.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  great  and  continued  run  on 
the  bank  for  specie  prior  to  the  suspension ;  and  what  reuden  J 
the  transaction  still  more   inexplicable  is  that  almost   imnw-l 
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diately,  and  during  some  years  after  the  suspension  had  actually 
taken  plaoe^  the  bank-notes^  though  no  longer  convertible  into 
specie^  were  at  par.  The  question  is  not  free  of  difficulty  as 
respects  the  similar  event  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  reasons  were  assigned  by  the  directors  of  the 
chartered  banks  of  Philadelphia  in  an  address  to  their  fellow- 
citizens,  dated  the  30th  of  August,  1813  : 

"  From  the  moment  when  the  rigorous  blockade  of  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  prevented  the  exportation  of  our  produce, 
foreign  supplies  could  be  paid  for  in  specie  only,  and  as  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods  in  tlie  Eastern  States  has  been  very 
large,  it  has  for  many  months  past  occasioned  a  continual  drain 
from  the  banks.  This  trade  has  been  much  increased  by  a 
trade  in  British  government  bills  of  exchange,  which  has  been 
extensively  carried  on,  and  has  caused  very  large  sums  to  be 
exported  from  the  United  States. 

"  To  meet  this  great  demand  for  specie,  the  course  of  trade 
did,  for  a  considerable  time,  enable  us  to  draw  large  supplies 
from  the  Southern  States ;  but  the  unhappy  situation  of  affiiirs 
there  having  deprived  us  of  that  resource,  and  circumstances 
having  occurred  which  have  in  a  considerable  degree  occasioned 
alarm  and  distrust,  it  became  a  serious  consideration  whether  the 
l)anks  should  continue  their  exertions  to  draw  within  their  vaults 
the  specie  capital  of  the  country,  and  thus  facilitate  the  means 
of  exiK)rting  it  from  the  United  States,  or  whether  they  should 
suspend  the  payment  of  specie  before  their  means  were  ex- 
hausted." 

The  great  drain  from  the  East,  alluded  to  by  the  Philadelphia 
banks,  is  proved  by  the  comparative  view  of  the  specie  in  the 
vaults  of  the  banks  of  Massachusetts  in  June,  1814,  immediately 
before  the  suspension  of  payments,  and  on  the  same  days  of  the 
preceding  and  succeeding  years. 

This  amounted  on  the  1st  of  June,  1811,  to  $1,709,000 
"  "  "      1812,   "     3,915,000 

"  «  "      1813,   "     6,171,000 

"  "  "      1814,   "     7,326,000 

"  "  "      1815,   ''     3,915,000 

"  "  "      1816,   "     1,270,000 


35,790,000 
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And  the  fact  that  a  large  anioutit  of  Britieh  governmeDt  bills 
was  sent  to  this  country  from  Canada  in  the  years  1812-1814 
and  sold  at  20  and  22  per  cent,  discount,  is  (corroborated  by 
authentic  information  from  several  quarters.  Other  causes,  how- 
ever, concurred  in  producing  the  suspension  of  specie  payments. 

1.  The  circulating  capital  of  the  United  States,  which  must 
supply  the  loans  required  in  time  of  war,  is  concentrated  in  tbe 
large  cities,  and  priucij>a!ly  north  of  the  Potomac.  The  war 
was  unpopular  in  the  Eastern  States;  they  contributed  less  than 
from  their  wealth  might  have  been  anticipated  ;  and  the  burden 
fell  on  the  Middle  States.  The  proceeds  of  loans  (exclusively 
of  Treasury  notes  and  temporary  Inane)  paid  into  the  Treasury 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  the  end  of  the  year  1814 
amounted  to  forty-one  millions  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Of  that  sum  the  Eastern  States  lent     .         .         .     $2,900,000 

New  York,   Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  the  1^ 

District  of  Columbia,  J 

The  Southern  and  Western  States  .         .         .       2,320,000 

The  floating  debt,  consisting  of  outstanding  Treasury  notes  and 
tem|>orary  loans  unpaid,  amounted,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1815, 
to  eleven  millions  two  hundred  and  tif^y  thousand  dollars,  about 
four-Bfths  of  which  were  also  due  to  the  Middle  States.  Alrawt 
the  whole  of  the  large  amount  advancetl  to  government  in  those 
States  was  loaned  by  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  and  by  the  District.  The  banks  made  advances  be- 
yond their  resources,  either  by  their  own  subsiTiptJons  or  by 
enlarging  their  discounts  in  favor  of  the  subscribers.  They,  as 
well  as  several  wealthy  and  patriotic  citizens,  displayed  great 
zeal  in  sustaining  government  at  a  critical  moment,  and  the 
banks  were  for  that  purpose  compelled  to  enlat^  tbeir  issues. 

2.  The  dissolution  of  the  Hank  of  the  United  States  deprived 
the  country  of  a  foreign  capital  of  more  than  seven  millions  of 
dollars  vested  in  the  stock  of  that  institution,  and  wliich  was 
accordingly  remitted  abroad  during  the  year  that  preceded  the 
war.  At  the  same  time  tbe  State  banks  had  taken  up  a  con- 
siderable part  of  tlie  pajwr  formerly  discounted  by  that  of  tbe 
United  States.     As  the  amount  of  this  exceeded  fifteen  millions. 
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their  aid  in  that  respect  was  absohitely  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  the  great  distress  which  must  have  otherwise  attended 
such  diminution  of  the  usual  accommodations. 

3.  The  creation  of  new  State  banks  in  order  to  fill  the  chasm 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  And^  as  is  usual  under  such  circumstances,  the 
expectation  of  great  profits  gave  birth  to  a  much  greater  num- 
ber than  was  wanted.  They  were  extended  through  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country,  created  no  new  capital,  and  withdrew  that 
which  might  have  been  otherwise  lent  to  government,  or  as 
profitably  employed.  From  the  1st  of  January,  1811,  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1815,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  new 
banks  were  chartered  and  went  into  operation,  with  a  capital  of 
about  forty,  and  making  an  addition  of  near  thirty  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  banking  capital  of  the  country.  That  increase 
took  place  on  the  eve  of  and  during  a  war  which  did  nearly 
annihilate  the  exports  and  both  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade. 
And,  as  the  salutary  regulating  power  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  no  longer  existed,  the  issues  were  accordingly  increased 
much  beyond  what  the  other  circumstances  already  mentioned 
rendered  necessary.  We  have  obtained  returns  of  the  circulation 
and  specie  for  the  latter  end  of  the  years  1810, 1814,  and  1815, 
though  not  all  of  the  same  precise  date,  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  banks  to  enable  us  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  whole,  which 
cannot  vary  essentially  from  the  truth.  Our  returns  of  the 
amount  of  dej)Osits  are  too  partial  for  insertion ;  our  authentic 
returns  embrace  generally  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New 
Ham])shire,  Ilhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  give  the  following  result: 


On  or  near  lit  January,  1811 —  50  State  l>anlu 

1815— 15W     "        •* 
1810—134      "        " 


Capital. 

Notes  In 
Circulation. 

24,61  SA')! 
45,272,(»76 
47,987,826 

13,170,401 
23,617,090 
31,702,060 

Specie. 


6,673,442 

11,505,077 

8,758,133 


Having  the  amount  of  the  capital  and  a  few  general  returns 
of  all  the  other  banks,  partly  guided  by  analogy  and  partly  by 
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tlieir  respective  dividends,  we  annex  the  followiog  estimate  of 
the  whole : 


ckptua. 

ci™uitoB. 

^fdK 

irtJiopMT.iBii   5^^^^'^^""^^^  ;  ; 

10,000.1100 

6,400,000 

aa,i(Wfloo 

Moo^ooo 

iai»-208  state  b&nki 

n.ioujXM 

MWI.WO 

IS^,0i» 

n,i»n,«io 

The  unequal  distribution  of  tlie  specie  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1815,  must  be  rccollGcted, 

Okfittl.         Circnimllu.         RpKlK 
At  that  lima  tha  bankx  of  tha  four  fiUtaa  of  Haina,  ] 
UiUBH:taDKIIl^  Rhoda  liland,  and  K<»  Uamptbin  V    tUfiMfiOO        6^anflOa         tkSXWMO 

ihlDi.Wc'TV'o.firiSwi'l^'*  "''  '^•''*'^"^' "'":  }       «S,«W/W»       13,7M.«W         S^OO^OW 
And  all  Iba  ulhar  Sutaa «1,83a,«ao      !£,a30JXI0         iJKIfiot 

Tlie  increase  of  issues  from  forty-five  and  a  half  to  sixty- 
eight  millions,  or  of  about  50  per  cent.,  within  the  first  fiAeen 
months  of  the  suspension  of  sjiecie  payments,  vfits  the  natural 
consequence  of  that  event.  We  must  observe  that,  where  we 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  an  estimate,  the  amount  of  bank-notes 
is  set  down  rather  too  low  than  too  high.  Yet  we  are  oonfident 
that  for  the  three  dates  we  have  given  the  actual  amount  cannot 
have  exceeded  thirty,  forty-seven,  and  seventy  millions  respect- 
ively. This  last  sum  falls  very  short  indeed  of  tlie  one  hundred 
and  ten  millions  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  put  in  cir- 
culation by  the  banks,  but  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
depreciation.  It  is  equal  to  the  present  amount  of  thecurrencj'; 
and  as  the  increase  of  wealth  during  the  last  fourteen  years  has 
at  least  been  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  population, 
the  amount  which  could  have  been  wanted  at  that  time  may  be 
estimated  at  about  forty-six  millions,  including  both  paper  and 
specie.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  equal  amount  in  bank-notes 
alone,  which  had  been  put  in  circulation  by  the  State  banks  be- 
fore the  year  1815,  was  more  than  could  have  been  long  sus- 
tained, preserving  at  the  same  time  their  convertibility  into 
specie.     Under  those  circumstances  the  alarm  caused  by  tlie 
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cajitiire  of  Washington  and  the  threatened  attack  on  Baltimore 
was  ^ufScieot  to  cause  a  suspension  of  specie  pnyment«.  It  took 
place  at  that  [^articular  crisis,  and  appears  to  have  originated  in 
Baltimore.  The  example  was  immediately  followc<l  in  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York ;  and  it  is  indeed  known  that  an  attack 
«-as  apprehended  on  both  those  places,  and  that  some  of  the 
banks  of  Philadelphia  had  sent  their  specie  to  Lancaster. 

We  have  stated  all  the  immediate  and  remote  causes  within 
onr  knowledge  which  concurred  in  producing  that  event;  and 
allhongh  the  effects  of  a  longer  continuance  of  the  war  cannot 
be  conjectured,  it  is  our  deliberate  npiuion  that  the  suspension 
might  have  been  prevented  nt  the  time  when  it  took  place  had 
*the  former  Bank  of  the  United  States  been  still  io  existence. 
The  ex^gerated  increase  of  State  banks,  occasioned  by  the 
dissolution  of  that  institution,  would  not  have  occurred.  That 
bank  would,  aa  before,  have  restrained  within  pro]ter  bounds 
end  checked  their  issues;  and,  through  the  means  of  its  ofEices, 
it  would  have  been  in  possession  of  the  earliestsymptoms  of  the 
approaching  danger.  It  would  have  put  the  Treasury  Dejjart- 
ment  on  its  guard  ;  both  acting  in  concert  would  certainly  have 
been  able  at  least  to  retard  the  event,  and,  as  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  ratified  within  less  than  six  months  after  the  suspension  took 
place,  that  catastrophe  would  have  been  altogether  avoided. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
renewed  confidence  shown  by  the  ritsing  value  of  bank-notes 
which  followed  the  peace.  This  would  have  greatly  facilitiitcd 
an  immediate  resumption  of  specie  payments,  always  more  easy 
and  attended  with  far  less  evils  when  the  suspension  has  been  of 
short  duration.  The  banks  did  not  reajKiud  to  that  appeal  made 
by  public  opinion ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  any  ])rei>a rations 
or  dis)K>sition  on  their  part  to  jiay  their  notes  in  specie  until 
after  the  Act  to  incorporate  the  new  Bank  of  the  United  States 
had  passed.  We  are  inclined  to  ascribe  this  princiirally  to  the 
great  difficulty  of  bringing  the  various  banks  in  our  several 
commercial  cities  to  that  concert  which  was  indispensable.  But 
it  cannot  be  concealed  that,  in  such  a  situation,  the  immediate 
and  apparent  interest  of  the  banks  is  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
public.     It  is  well  known  that  the  Bank  of  England,  though 
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MppatTentiv  dispoeed  mt  first  to  resame  it?  specie  paTments,  foand 
a  oontinoed  suspensioa  extieniely  ooovenient  juid  profitable ;  that 
daring  that  period  of  tw^itr  years  its  extnordinanr  profits,  be- 
sides raisii^  the  osoal  dividend  from  7  to  10  per  oent^  aiDoanted 
to  thirteen  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  that  it  aoooidinglj 
threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  resumption.  The  State  banks 
of  the  United  States  were  only  inactive  in  that  reelect,  and  did 
not  impede  that  desirable  event ;  but  thev  used  tlie  advantages 
incident  to  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed ;  and  to  what 
extent  their  issues  were  generally  increased  has  already  been 
shown. 

It  will  not  be  asserted  that  any  reasonable  expectation  could 
have  been  entertained  of  a  voluntary  return  on  the  part  of  the 
State  banks  to  a  sound  currency,  unless  the  depreciation  had 
become  so  great  as  to  induce  the  community  at  large  to  rgeci 
their  notes.  Whether  this  arose  from  inability  or  unwillingness, 
a  remedy  was  equally  necessary.  Congress  does  not  appear  to 
have  inquired  whether  they  had  the  right  to  exercise  any  im- 
mediate control  over  the  issues  of  those  banks;  and  the  question 
seems  to  have  Iain  between  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank 
and  an  attempt  to  force  the  State  banks  to  pay  in  si)ecie,  by  the 
refusal  of  their  notes  in  payment  of  debts  and  duties  due  to  the 
United  States  so  long  as  those  notes  were  not  on  demand  dis- 
charged in  specie.  It  is  clear  that  such  an  attempt  must  have 
failed  altogether  during  the  year  that  followed  the  peace,  and 
so  long  as  the  expenses  of  government  greatly  exceeded  its 
receipts.  The  bank  was  chartered  in  April,  1816,  and  it  must 
forever  remain  conjectural  whether,  if  that  measure  had  not 
been  adopted,  and  after  the  floating  debt  and  all  the  arrearages 
of  the  war  had  been  paid  or  funded,  and  the  receipts  of  the 
Treasury  had  become  greater  than  its  disbursements,  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  collect  the  revenue  and  to  dis- 
charge the  public  expenses  in  specie  would  have  compelled  the 
State  banks  to  resume  generally  specie  payments.  It  cannot,  at 
all  event<»,  be  doubted  that  the  result  was  quite  uncertain,  and 
that  the  attempt  might  have  failed  at  the  very  outset  from  the 
want  of  any  other  currency  than  bank-notes.  It  is  indeed  quite 
probable  that  in  that  case  the  impossibility  to  collect  the  revenue 
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might  have  induced  goveriimeut  raerely  to  substitute  an  issue  of 
itd  own  paper  to  that  of  the  banks. 

It  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  refwrt  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  December,  1815,  that  his  recommendation 
to  establish  a  national  bank  was  in  express  terms  called  "a 
proposition  relating  to  the  nalional  circulating  medium,"  and 
was  exclusively  founded  on  the  necessity  of  restoring  specie 
payments  and  the  national  currency.  He  states  it  as  a  fact, 
incontestably  proved,  that  the  8tutc  banks  could  iint  at  that  time 
be  successfully  employe<l  lo  furnish  an  uniform  national  cur- 
rency. He  mentions  the  failure  of  one  attempt  to  associate  them 
with  that  view;  that  another  attempt,  by  their  agency  in  circu- 
lating Treasury  notes,  to  overcome  tiie  inequalities  of  the  ex- 
change has  only  been  partially  successful;  that  a  plan  recently 
proposed,  with  the  design  to  curtail  the  issues  of  bank-notes,  to 
fix  the  public  confidence  in  the  administration  of  the  afl'airs  of 
the  banks,  and  to  give  to  each  bank  a  legitimate  share  In  the 
circulation,  is  not  likely  to  receive  the  general  sanction  of  the 
banks;  and  that  a  recurrence  to  the  national  authority  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  restoration  of  a  national  currency.  Such  was 
the  contemporaneous  and  deliberate  opinion  of  the  officer  of  the 
government  who  had  to  struggle  against  tlie  difBcuIties  of  a 
paper  currency  not  only  depreciated,  but  varying  in  value  from 
day  to  day  and  from  place  to  place, 

'  It  was  not  till  after  the  organization  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  laller  part  of  January,  1817,  that  delegates 
from  the  banks  of  Now  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Virginia  assembled  In  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
to  a  general  and  simultaneous  resumption  of  specie  payments.  A 
compact  proposed  by  tlie  Bank  of  the  United  States,  acceded  to  , 
by  the  State  banks,  and  ratified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I 
was  the  result  of  that  convention.  The  State  banks  engaged  i 
to  commence  and  continue  specie  payments  on  various  conditions 
relative  to  the  transfer  an{l  payment  of  the  public  balances  on 
their  books  to  the  Bauk  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  sum< 


'  The  following  del»ils  are  borrowed  from  the  pBtnpIiIetiigiied  "Mor 
which  ii  well  known  to  bave  come  from  an  authentic  Bource. 
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which  it  engaged  previously  to  discount  for  individuals,  or  under 
certain  contingencies  for  the  said  hankfl,  and  also  with  the  ex- 
press stipulation  tliat  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  upon  any 
emergency  which  might  menace  the  credit  of  any  of  the  said 
banks,  would  contribute  its  resources  to  any  reasooable  extent 
in  support  thereof,  confiding  iu  the  justice  and  discretion  of  the 
banks  respectively  to  circumscribe  their  affairs  within  the  just 
limits  indicatal  by  their  respective  capitals,  as  soon  as  the  in- 
terest and  convenience  of  the  community  would  admit.  To 
that  compact,  which  was  carried  into  complete  effect,  and  to  the 
imi»ortation  of  more  than  seven  millions  of  dollars  in  specie 
from  abroad  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  community 
is  indebted  for  the  universal  restoration  of  specie  payments,  and 
for  their  having  been  sustsiued  during  the  period  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  of  unexampled  exportation  of  si>eeie  to  China  which 
immediately  ensued. 

Among  the  difficulties  which  the  hank  liad  to  enoounter  must 
be  reckoned  the  effort  uiade  to  alleviate  the  distre^  which 
always  attends  the  return  from  a  depreciated  to  a  sound  cnr- 
rency.  The  Western  States  having  less  capital  are  in  the  course 
of  trade  generally  indebted  to  the  Atlantic  seaports.  Whelher 
owing  to  larger  purchases  of  public  laud  than  usual,  to  an  ex- 
cited spirit  of  enterprise,  or  to  any  other  cause,  it  appears  that 
at  that  time  the  amount  of  debts  due  by  the  West,  either  to 

■  the  East  or  to  government,  was  unusually  large.     The  several 

Western  ofBces  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Slates  discounted 
largely,  probably  to  too  great  an  extent.  The  Eastern  creditors 
were  generally  paid,  the  Western  State  banks  relieve*!,  and  the 
debt  transferred  to  the  bank.  Thus  we  find  that  the  issues  of 
the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  which  in  1816  exceeded  one  million 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  were  in  1819  redui'ed 
to  six  hundred  aud  seventy  thousand  dollars.  This  (»uld  not 
be  done  without  large  issues  of  branch  notes  or  of  drafts  on  the 
parent  bank  and  the  Northern  offices,  which  drained  these  of 
their  capital.'  Although  great  curtailments  had  taken  place, 
near  six  millions  and  ii  half  of  dollars  of  the  capital  of  the  bank 

'  Mr.  Cbeves'a  Eipoaition. 

k^ J 
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were,  in  the  spring  of  tlie  year  1819,  distributed  amongst  the  in- 
terior Western  offices,  whilst  tlie  whole  amount  allotted  to  the 
offices  north  and  east  of  PhiiadelphiEL  was  lesa  than  one  million. 
The  proper  equilibrium  coulil  not  be  reinstated  without  a  revul- 
sion and  an  uncommon  pressure  on  the  West,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  its  debt.  Tlie  attempts  to  counteract  that  effect 
by  the  creation  of  a  great  number  of  local  banks  could  not  but 
fail,  and  must  have  a^ravated  instead  of  relieving  the  evil.  The 
unpopularity  which  attached  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
when  it  found  itself  compelled  to  enforce  the  payment  of  such  a 
lai^  debt,  and  the  attempt  to  alleviate  the  distress  by  relief 
laws,  which,  though  injudicious,  ought  not  in  that  state  of  things 
to  be  too  severely  judged,  are  well  known,  and  were  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  course  which  had  been  originally  pursued. 

The  year  1819  having  been  one  of  great  difficulty,  we  annex 
an  estimate  of  the  situation  of  the  banks  for  the  latt«r  end  of  it. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gave  a  partial  one  in  his  report 
on  currency  of  the  year  1820,  to  whtch  we  have  made  some  ad- 
ditions and  corrections  from  bank  returns  of  a  nearer  date  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1820,  than  be  had  then  obtained.  The  portion 
on  estimate  embraces  almost  the  whole  of  the  banks  of  Connec- 
ticut, New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Maryland,  Mr,  S.  Girard's, 
about  one-half  of  those  of  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Ala- 
bama, and  one-fourth  of  those  of  Kentucky,  The  returns  of 
those  of  the  other  States  are  complete. 
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It  appesus  irom  that  statemeDt  that  the  amoont  of  notes  in 
circiiIatioD  was  odIt  aboat  one  miHion  kas  than  immedialdT  be- 
fore  the  sospeo^on  of  specie  parments,  whilst  oo  the  other  hand 
the  amooDt  of  specie  in  the  vuil^  of  the  banks  w^as  nearij  two 
miUioDS  greater.  Bat  it  has  been  seen  that  on  the  1st  of  Jano- 
anr,  1816,  the  paper  cnrrennr  amoonted  to  sixtr-e^hi  millions. 
So  great  a  redoction  in  the  issoes  of  the  banks  ooold  not  have 
been  effected  without  a  oorrespoodii^  diminntion  of  their  dis- 
ooonts.  Debts  cootrKted  dorii^  the  suspension  of  specie  par- 
ments,  and  whilst  the  correncr  ws  depredated^  hprame  payable 
at  par.  The  distress,  tberefoie,  that  took  place  at  that  time  maj 
be  clearlv  traced  to  the  excesave  number  of  State  banks  incor- 
ponUed  sobgeqnaitly  to  the  dissolution  of  the  first  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  to  their  improvident  issoes.  Those  of  the 
ooontrr  banks  of  Pjena^vanfiijalone  amounted,  in  Xovember, 
1816,  to  $4,756,460,  and  had  been  reduced  in  November,  1819, 
to  $1,318,976.  A  committee  of  the  Senate  of  that  Sti^  wp- 
pointed  in  December,  1819,  to  inquire  into  the  extent  and  causes 
of  the  pres^it  general  distress^  ascribe  it,  as  we  do,  to  the  im- 
provident creation  of  so  many  banks,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  extract  fbc^m  their  report : 

"  At  the  tollowing  5€s^ion  the  subject  was  renewed  with  in- 
creased ardor,  and  a  bill  aathorizing  the  incorporation  of  forty- 
one  banking  institutions,  with  capitals  amoonting  to  upwards  of 
seventeen  millions  of  dollars,  was  passed  by  a  large  majority. 
This  bill  was  also  returned  by  the  governor  with  additional 
objections;  but  two-thirds  of  l)oth  Houses  \^many  members  of 
which  were  pleilged  to  their  constituents  to  that  efiect)  agreeing 
on  its  passage,  it  became  a  law  on  the  21st  of  March,  1814,  and 
thus  teas  injiided  up?n  the  CommontKtiith  an  arU  of  a  vkore  dU- 
a^strous  nature  than  has  ever  been  experienced  6y  its  cUizfns. 
Under  this  law  thirty-seven  banks,  four  of  which  were  estab- 
lished in  Phikklelphia,  actually  went  into  operation/' 

The  numerous  failures  which  hat!  preceded  the  year  1819,  or 
have  since  taken  place,  have  also  been  principally  due  to  the 
same  causes.  We  have  an  account  of  165  banks  that  failed 
between  the  1st  of  January,  1811,  and  the  Isi  of  July,  1830. 
The  capital  of  129  of  these  amounted  to  more  than  twenty-four 


millions  of  dollars  stated  as  having  been  paid  in.  The  whole 
amount  may  be  estimated  at  near  thirty  millions;  and  our  list 
may  not  be  complete.  The  capital  of  the  State  lioiiks  now  ex- 
isting amounts  to  about  110  millions.  On  a  total  capital  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  millions  the  failures  have  amounted  to 
thirty,  or  to  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  Of  the  actual 
loss  incurred  we  can  give  no  account.  There  are  instances  in 
which  the  stockholders,  by  paying  for  their  shares  in  their  own 
notes,  and  afterwards  redeeming  their  notes  with  the  stock  in 
their  name,  suffered  no  loss;  and  this  fell  exclusively  on  the 
holders  of  bank-notes  and  depositors.  In  many  cases,  where 
the  whole  stock  has  been  lost,  the  holders  of  notes  have  never- 
theless experienced  a  partial  loss.  In  the  most  favorable  cases 
the  stockholders  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  their  stock; 
and  all  the  debts  will  be  ultimately  paid.  But  even  then  there 
has  been  a  heavy  loss  on  the  community,  the  notes  having  been 
generally  sold  by  the  holders  at  a  depreciated  rate  at  the  time 
when  the  failure  took  place.  We  believe  that  the  pecuniaty 
loss  sustained  by  the  government  on.  the  loans  raised  during  the 
suspension  and  from  bank  failures  exceeded  four  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  active  industry  of  the  country  has  enabled  it  to  recover 
from  that  depressed  state;  and  we  will  now  give  a  view  of  the 
situation  of  the  State  banks  and  of  that  of  the  United  States 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1829.  We  have  returns  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  State  banks,  which  have  a  capital  of 
95,003,557  dollars.  Of  the  forty-eight  other  banks  we  have 
only  the  capital,  amounting  to  15,188,711  dollars,  and  some 
incomplete  returns;  and  of  thirty  banks  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  of  which  we  have  complete  returns,  fourteen  only  are  for 
llie  1st  of  January,  1830,  tlie  sixteen  others  being  for  the  1st  of 
January,  1828.  This  la'^t  circumstance  makes  the  amount  of 
specie  appear  probably  one  million  of  dollars  less  than  it  actu- 
ally was  at  the  end  of  the  year  1829.  The  forty-eight  banks 
of  the  situation  of  which  we  have  no  return  are  distributed  ns 
follows,  vix. 


^^■kId  Connecticut 
^H      Kew  York . 
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In  New  Jersey 13 

Pennqrlvania  ^ 

Ddaware 

Maryland 

South  Carolina 

Louisiana  (branches  of) 

Alabama 

Ohio  (all) 

Michigan  and  Florida 2 

Estimating  these  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  pr«eding 
statements,  we  have  the  following  results : 

L  For  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont^  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Rhode  Island: 

Capital $30,812,692 

Notes 7,394,566 

Deposits 4,2a3,895 

Specie 2,194,768 

For  the  States  of  Connecticut,  New  York^  and  New  J&sey : 

Capital $26,585,539 

Notes 12,737,539 

Deposits 14,594,145 

Specie 2,841,476 

For  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia : 

Capital $25,566,622 

Notes 11,274,086 

Deposits 10,850,739 

Specie 4,170,592 

For  the  four  Southern  States : 

Capital $17,600,129 

Notes 12,183,863 

Deposits 6,952,194 

Specie 8,046,141 


^  Hr.  Girard's  bank,  the  capital  of  which  is  rated  at  |1 ,800,000,  being  th< 
•am  on  which  the  stamp  duty  was  formerly  paid. 
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For  the  Western  States :  * 

Capital $9,629,286 

Notes 4,684,860 

Deposits 4,180,146 

Specie 2,686,396 

II.  Distinguishing  the  cities  of  Boston,  Salem,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans  from 
the  rest. 


Capital 
Notes 
Deposits 
Specie 


Seren  Cities. 

.  $53,211,605 
.  17,144,422 
.  23,137,129 
.       7,258,025 


Bemalnder 
of  the  United  States. 

S56,980,663 

31,130,492 

17,643,990 

7,681,618 


III.  Situation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  on  the  Ist 
of  November,  1829. 


Cr. 

Funded  debt $11,717,071 

Motes  disoonnted   .    .    $32,641,124 
DomesUc  bills  .    .    .         7,476,321 

40,017,446 

Torefgn  soooant 1,161,001 

Bne  from  banlu    .    .  843^1 

Kotes  of  ditto.    .    .    .        1,531,628 

2,376,079 

Specie 7,176,274 

BealesUte 3,876,404 

866,322,274 


Dr. 

Ospital S34,9i>6,270 

Notes  in  circoUtion 13,048,984 

Deposits 14,778,800 

Balance  in  trcmtilu  from  banlc  and 

offices  on  each  other 732,089 

Surplus  fund,  after  deducting  losses 

already  chargeable  to  it,  indud- 

log  that  of  Baltimore     ....      2,708,129 

$66,322,274 


IV.  The  progressive  improvement  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  talent  with  which  it  has  been  administered,  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  comparative  view  of  the  principal 
items  of  its  situation  on  the  first  days  of  November,  1819  and 
1830: 

NoTember  1,  1819. 

Notes  discounted  on  bank  stock         .  $7,759,980 

Notes  discounted  on  personal  security  21,423,622 

Domestic  bills          ....  1,386,174 

Deposits 4,705,512 


1830. 

$719,195 
32,665,035 

7,954,290 
12,650,752 


^  There  are  not  now  any  State  banks  in  operation  in  the  States  of  Ken- 
tacky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 


OF    OALLATIir. 


Specie     .... 

Due  to  Baring  Brotliere  &  Co, 

Due  from       ditto    . 

Bank-notes  issued    . 

Deduet  iu  transitu     , 
In  actual  circulation . 
V.  The  following  estimate  gi 

of  the  year  1829  : 


.  $3,147,977 
.     2,333,937 

.     4,221,770 

411,659 

.  $3,810,111 


111,436,175 

2,778,653 

18,004,680 

2,823,135 

$15,181,545 


Ves  the  general  result  for  the  end 


CkptUI.                 Not«. 

D.J«I1.. 

SiHd*. 

281  hanks  flsceruined. 
4B    do.     est  i  muled    . 

806,003.557 
15,IS8,711 

t8n.174.BH 
8,100,000 

132,631,110 
8,250,000 

ft  1,989,041 
:2,95O,O00 

82B' 

United  SUil^a  Hank 

fllO.I92.2fi8 
86,000,000 

J48.274,flU 
lS,04g,984 

$40,781,119 
14.778,809 

S14,939.«4S 
7,176,574 

J145,lB2,2$e 

(61, 323,898 

|S&,&59,928 

»22,114,9n 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  last  item  of  No.  IV.  that  there 
is  always  a  large  amount  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Statefi,  issued  and  inserted  in  the  usual  returns,  which  are  not 
in  actual  circulation.  They  consist  of  notes  received  in  pay- 
ment of  duties,  or  otherwise,  by  other  offices  than  tliose  by  which 
they  had  been  issueil,  and  transmitted  back  to  them.  The 
amount  at  tlie  end  of  1829  is  that  of  the  net  circulation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  drafts  from  the  bank  on  offices,  and  from 
these  on  the  bunk,  and  on  each  other,  in  actual  circulation) 
should,  aa  has  been  observed,  be  considered  as  making  part  of  it, 
The  total  annual  amount  of  those  drafts  is  about  twenty-four 
millions  of  dollars,  and  they  are  on  an  average  paid  within 
fifteen  days  after  being  issued.  The  amount  always  in  circula- 
tion may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  one  million,  which,  added  to 
the  thirteen  millions  of  bank-notes,  gives  fourteen  millions  for 


>  Webave  not  included  in  tblanmnunticverHl  banks  laldy  fhartered,  bat 
not  in  operatiun  on  the  Utof  January,  1880. 
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the  actual  circulation  of  the  bank.  We  may,  therefore,  estimate 
the  total  amount  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  United  States  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1830,  at  about  sixty-two  millions  and  a  half. 

All  the  banks  receive  notes  issued  by  the  other  institutions, 
the  returns  of  which,  that  have  been  obtained,  being  incom- 
plete, have  not  been  inserted  in  the  preceding  sifltements.  From 
an  examination  of  a  number  of  these  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  and  embracing  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  we  think  that  tlie  notes 
of  that  description  make  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  amount 
of  their  issues  in  those  situated  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  about 
one-eighth  in  the  Southern  States.  The  average  of  notes  of 
State  banks  on  hand,  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its 
offices,  amounted,  during  the  year  1829,  to  about  one  million 
and  a  half.  There  is,  therefore,  always  a  sum  of  about  nine  or 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  or  not  less  than  one-seventh  part  of  the 
whole  amount  issued,  which  is  not  in  actual  circulation.  If  the 
banks  did  not  receive  any  notes  but  their  own,  it  would  seem 
that  a  nearly  equal  amount  of  these  would  be  returned  ui>on 
them,  and  that  the  real  amount  of  those  in  actual  circulation 
should  not  be  estimated  at  more  than  fifty-three  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars.  We  have,  however,  adopte<I  throughout  the 
usual  mode  of  computation. 

If  to  the  amount  of  notes  we  a<ld  the  deposits,  we  will  have 
a  total  of  either  one  hundred  and  eighteen  or  one  hundred  and 
nine  millions,  according  to  each  of  those  two  modes  of  com- 
puting, for  the  circulation  of  all  the  banks.  This  is  sustained 
by  a  sum  of  twenty-two  millions  in  s]>et;ie,  which  makes  no  part 
of  tlie  circulation.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  correctly 
the  portion  which  consists  of  the  precious  metals.  The  silver 
coinage  of  England  forms  nearly  one-seventh  part  of  the  whole 
circulation  uf  that  country.  At  that  rate,  that  of  the  United 
States,  allowing  for  the  various  considerations  which  may  aOect 
the  question,  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  ten  millions.  It 
is  well  known  that  gold  has  been  altogether  excluded  by  the 
mint  regulations. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  followitlg  results,  according  to  the  view 
of  the  subject  which  may  be  adopted  : 
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$62,500,000 
10,000,000 

$72,600,000 
55,500,000 

$128,000,000 


Gross  amount  of  notes  issued 
Silver  coins 

Usual  mode  of  computing     1 
And  if  deposits  are  included 

2 

But  if  the  bank-notes  of  other  banks  on 
hand  are  deducted,  the  notes  in  circulation 
will  be $53,500,000 

Silver 10,000,000 

3  .        .        .     $63,500,000 
And  if  deposits  are  included       .        .        .       65,600,000 

4  .         .        .  $119,000,000 

Which  last  appears  to  us  the  most  correct  mode  of  computatioii. 

Although  we  have  freely  expressed  our  opinion  that,  taking 
into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  which  belong  to  the  sub- 
ject, it  might  have  been  preferable  in  the  United  States  to  have 
had  nothing  but  a  metallic  currency,  we  are  quite  aware  that 
this  is  not  at  this  time  the  question.  We  are  only  to  inquire 
whether  any  other  or  better  security  can  be  found  than  that 
which  is  afforded  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  against 
either  the  partial  failures  of  banks,  the  want  of  an  uniform  cur- 
rency, or  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments.  The  great 
difficulty  arises  from  the  concurrent  and  perhaps  debatable  juris- 
diction of  the  general  and  State  governments :  and  we  are  to  ex- 
amine not  only  what  are  the  provisions  necessary  to  attain  the 
object  intended,  but  also  by  what  authority  the  remedy  must  be 
administered. 

The  essential  difference  between  banking  and  other  commer- 
cial business  is  that  merchants  rely  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
engagements  on  their  resources,  and  not  on  the  forbearance  of 
their  creditors,  whilst  the  banks  always  rely  not  only  on  their 
resources,  but  also  on  the  probability  that  their  creditors  will 
not  require  payment  of  their  demands.  We  have  already  seen 
that  this  probability  is  always  increased  or  lessened  in  propor- 
tion as  the  issues  of  the  banks*  are  moderate  or  excessive.  One 
of  the  most  efficient  modes  to  reduce  the  amount  of  bank-notes, 
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as  compared  to  the  total  amount  of  the  currency  of  the  country, 
consists  in  the  increase  of  the  metallic  currency  which  circulates 
amongst  the  people,  independent  of  that  whicli  is  kept  in  reserve 
in  the  vaults  of  the  banks.  It  is  evident  that,  inasmuch  as  only 
a  certain  amount  of  sound  currency  is  wanted  and  can  be  sus- 
tained, that  part  wliicli  consists  of  bank-notes  must  be  lessened, 
and  thereby  made  safer,  as  the  metallic  portion  is  increased. 
Whenever,  also,  the  specie  of  the  banks  is  drained  by  any  ex- 
traordinary demand  whatever,  delays  and  often  difficulties  may 
arise  in  the  importation  of  a  supply  from  abroad;  which  is,  how- 
ever, the  only  resource  when  the  circulating  metallic  currency 
has  nearly  disappeared. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  in  France  the  salu- 
tary effect*  of  a  currency  consisting  principally  of  the  precious 
metals,  not  only  in  cases  of  great  national  difficulty,  but  also  for 
the  specific  puqxse  of  reinstating  a  bank  momentarily  endan- 
gered by  over-issues  of  paper.  But  we  prefer  referring  to  the 
evidence  of  a  very  able  and  practical  witness,  who  was  also 
deeply  interested  in  the  issue,  and  we  will  extract  this  from  the 
work  of  another  distinguished  and  practical  writer." 

"  Of  the  comparative  facility  with  which  the  coffers  of  a  bank 
which  has  suffered  too  great  a  reduction  of  its  reserves  by  im- 
pradent  issues  of  paper  may  be  replenished  out  of  a  circulation 
consisting  in  great  proportion  of  coin,  not  withstanding  a  coinci- 
dent demand  for  large  payments  abroad,  a  strong  instance  is 
afforded  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  France  in  1817  and  1818. 
The  circumstance  is  thus  stated  in  Mr.  Baring's  evidence  in 
March,  1819.  (Vide  Report  of  Lords'  Committee  on  the  Re- 
sumption of  Cash  Payments,  page  103.)  Sjieaking  of  a  drain 
which  that  bank  had  experienced,  he  says : 

"'Their  bullion  was  reduced  by  imprudent  issues  from  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  millions  of  francs  to  tliirty-four  millions 
of  frants,  and  has  returned,  by  more  prudent  and  cautious  meas- 
ures, to  one  hundred  millions  of  francs,  at  which  it  stood  ten 
days  ago,  when  I  left  Paris.  This  considerable  change  took 
place  since  the  first  week  in  November,  when  the  amount  of 


'  Touke  on  Currency. 
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specie  in  that  bank  was  at  its  lowest.     It  must,  however, 
always  recollected  that  this  oj>eration  took  place  in  a  count 
every  part  of  the  circulation  of  which  is  saturated  with  sj 
and  therefore  no  inference  can  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  p 
bility  of  so  rapid  an  operation  in  this  counlry,  where,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  specie  in  circulation,  tlic  supply  must  entirely 
come  from  abroad ;  for  in  Paris,  though  some  portions  may 
have  come  from  foreign  countries,  the  great  supply  must  a: 
doubtcdiy  have  come  through  all  the  various  small  chaDaelai 
circulation  through  that  kingdom.' 

"  Again,  in  the  same  evidence,  page  105 : 

" '  Q.  Has  not  Prance,  aftor  two  years  of  great  scarcity 
corn  and  two  years  of  foreign  contribution,  been  able  to  oa 
tribute  a  proportion  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  wants  of  Rua 
and  Austria  7 

" '  A,  Undoubtedly  the  precious  metals  have  been  supplii 
from  France  to  Russia  and  Austria,  and  sliippcd,  to  a  conside 
able  amount,  to  America,  notwithstanding  the  payments  to  fa 
eign  powers,  and  very  large  payments  for  imported  corn,  wh3 
at  the  same  time,  wine  having  almost  totally  failed  for  sevot 
years  past,  they  were  deprived  of  the  most  essential  article  i 
their  export.' 

"  And  in  reference  to  these  payments  in  the  preceding  answe 
Mr.  Baring  states  that  they 

"  '  Produced  no  derangement  whatever  of  the  circulation  i 
that  country  (France).' 

"It  may  not  be  unimportant  further  to  remark  that  the  sto 
of  the  currency  in  France  ever  since  the  suppression  of  the  a 
signats  appears  to  be  decisive  of  the  great  advantages  attending 
a  metallic  circulation  in  times  of  political  difficulty  and  danger. 
On  no  one  great  occasion  did  her  efforts  appear  to  be  paralyzed, 
or  even  restricted,  by  any  derangement  of  the  currency ;  and  in 
the  two  instances  of  her  territory  being  occupied  by  an  invading 
army  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  material  flu< 
tion  in  its  value." 

We  perceive   but   two  means  of  enlarging   tlie  oircuIaUi 
metallic  currency :  1st,  the  suppression  of  small  notes 
measures  necessary  to  bring  again  gold  into  circulation, 
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The  first  measure  is  that  which,  after  long  experience,  a  moat 
deliberate  iDvcstigntiun,  and  notwithstandiDg  o,  strenuous  oppo- 
sitiun  by  the  parties  interested,  has  been  finally  adopted  and 
persevered  in  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  sup- 
pression of  all  notes  of  a  denomination  less  than  £5  sterling  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  the  amount  of  the  circulating  me- 
tallic currency  has  become  equal  to  that  of  bank-notes  of  every 
description.  That  metallic  currency  consists  of  eight  millions 
sterling  in  silver,  which  is  receivable  only  in  payments  not  ex- 
ceeding forty  shillings,  and  of  twenty-two  millions  sterling  in 
goiil.  This  measure  has  given  a  better  security  against  fluctua- 
tions in  the  currency  and  a  Buspen;iion  of  specie  payments  than 
had  been  enjoyed  during  the  thirty  preceding  years.  In  France, 
where  the  Bank  of  France  is  alone  authorized  to  issue  bank- 
notes, and  none  of  a  denomination  under  five  hundred  francs, 
its  circulation  hardly  ever  reaches  ten  millions  sterling,  or  about 
one-tenth  part  of  the  currency  of  the  country.  In  the  United 
States  all  the  banks  issue  notes  of  6ve  dollars.  The  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  Marylajid,  and  Virgiuia,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
have  forbidden  the  issue  of  notes  of  a  lower  denoraiuation,  to  the 
great  convenience  of  the  community,  and  without  experiencing 
any  of  the  evils  which  had  l>een  predicted.  We  have  seen  in 
Pennsylvania  the  chasm  occasioned  by  that  suppression  instan- 
taneously filled  by  silver  without  the  least  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  currency.  We  cannot  but  earnestly  wish  that  the 
other  States  may  adopt  a  similar  measure,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
circulation  of  the  one-,  two-,  and  three-dollar  notes,  which  is  of 
DO  utility  but  to  the  banks.  Those  small  nutee  are,  as  a  cur- 
rency, exclusively  lon^al,  and  a  public  nuisance ;  and,  in  case  of 
the  failure  of  any  bank,  the  loss  arising  from  them  falls  most 
heavily  on  the  poorest  class  of  the  community.  We  have  no 
other  data  to  estimate  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  whole 
amount  of  notes  than  the  returns  of  the  banks  uf  Massachusetts 
and  Mainesubsequcnt  to  January,  1&25,  by  which  it  ap{)car8  that 
ill  those  States  those  small  notes  make  one-fifth  part  of  the  whole 
paper  currency.  But  we  would  wish  to  go  further  than  this, 
and,  in  order  to  bring  gold  more  generally  into  circulation,  that 
all  notes  under  the  denomination  of  ten  dollars  might  be  sup- 
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pressed.  The  five-dollar  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  U 
constitate  less  than  one-sixth  part  of  its  circulatJon,  i 
in  value  to  two-tliirds  of  that  of  its  ten-dollar  notes.  From 
tho^  data,  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  currency  of 
the  States  where  the  small  not«s  do  not  circulate,  and  allowing 
that  a  portion  of  the  five-  would  be  supplied  by  tea-dollar 
notei!,  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  paper  currency  arising 
from  a  suppression  of  the  small  notes  may  be  estimated  at  six, 
and  that  produced  by  the  suppression  of  the  five-dollar  notes  at 
abont  seCen,  mtlliomi.  Both  together  would  probably  lessen  the 
paper  currency  by  one-fifth,  and  substitute  silver  and  gold  coin|| 
in  lieu  thereof.  I 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  erroneous  value  assigned  tf 
gold  coins  by  the  laws  which  r^ulate  tlie  mint  of  the  United 
States.  The  relative  value  of  that  metal  to  silver  was,  by  the 
law  of  1790,  fixed  at  tbe  rate  of  15  to  1.  In  England  it  was 
at  that  time  at  the  rate  of  15.2  to  1 ;  and  it  had  in  France,  aOer 
an  investigation  respecting  the  market  price  of  both  metals,  l>eea 
established  at  the  rate  of  15^  to  1,  as  early  as  the  year  1785. 
From  that  to  this  time  gold  coins  have  never  been  below  par 
lljat  country,  and  have  generally  commanded  a  premium,  vai 
ing  from  one-fiflh  to  one  per  cent.,  butwhich,ou  an  average, 
been  rather  less  than  one-half  per  cent.  This  ratio  in  all  those 
instances  is  that  of  gold  to  silver  coins,  but  tlie  difference  is 
greater  between  gold  and  silver  bullion.  Whether  the  expenaa, 
of  coinage  is  defrayed  gratuitously  by  government  or  a  sejgi 
age  is  charged  to  individuals,  coins  not  debased  or  deterioi 
will  almost  always  command  a  higher  price  than  bullion 
taining  the  same  quantity  of  pure  metal,  on  account  of 
greater  utility  and  of  the  cost  of  coinage.  It  b  only  wl 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a  reJundancy  of  coin,  a  scarcity 
bullion,  and  a  great  demand  fur  plate  or  other  manufactures, 
that,  when  the  general  coinage  is  sound,  coins  will  be  melted, 
and  the  price  of  bullion  be  equal  to  that  of  coins.  Shonld, 
however,  tlie  coiuage  be  deteriorated,  new  good  coins  will  be 
melted  as  soon  as  they  issue  from  the  mint,  and  there  is  no 
remedy  but  a  general  recoinage  at  the  public  expense.  Accord- 
ing to  the  mint  laws  of  England,  an  ounce  of  standard  gold  (con- 
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taining,  like  ours,  eleven-twelftha  pure  and  one-twelfth  alloy)  ia 
coined  into  £3  17s.  lOJtf.  sterling;  and,  in  the  present  Boimd 
state  of  its  gold  coinage,  the  average  price  of  bullion  of  the 
same  standard  may  Lie  e9tiraate<\  as  77s.  7Jrf.  No  solid  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  the  actual  cost  of  coinage  should  not  be 
dialed  by  government.  In  point  of  fact,  the  delay  of  two 
months  which  elapse  between  the  deposit  of  bullion  in  the  mint 
of  the  United  States  and  the  delivery  of  the  coins,  is  nearly 
equal  to  a  charge  of  one  per  cent. ;  but  does  not  assist  in  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  mint,  and  has  the  disadvantage*f  being 
the  same  on  both  metals.  When  the  annual  silver  coinage  of 
our  mint  reaches  three  millions  of  dollars,  tlie  expense  may  be 
estimated  at  1  per  cent.  The  exjtense  on  the  same  value  of  gold, 
no  silver  being  coined,  would  amount  to  alwut  one-half  i>er  cent. 
The  coinage  of  sis  millions,  half  in  silver  and  half  in  gold, 
might  be  estimated  at  1  per  cent,  on  the  first  and  one-fifth  per 
cent,  on  the  gohL  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  it  ia  more  expen- 
Bive  to  coin  five  silver  pieces,  worth  one  dollar  each,  than  one 
gold  piece  worth  five  dollars.  A  seigniorage  at  the  last-mentioned 
rate  might  be  advantageously  sulwtitntett  to  the  present  mode,  and 
would  only  require  a  moderate  constant  appropriation,  that  might 
enable  the  mint  to  pay  for  the  bullion  at  the  time,  or  at  least 
within  ten  days  of  its  delivery. 

In  France,  the  mint  allows  3091  francs  for  each  kilogramme 
of  standard  gold.  This  is  coined  into  gold  coins  of  the  nominal 
valueof  3100  francs,  being  a  deduction  or  seigniorage  of  less  than 
three-tenths  per  cent.  Tiie  mint  price  of  standard  silver  is  197 
francs  the  kilogramme,  which  is  coined  into  silver  coins  of 
the  nominal  value  of  200  francs;  the  deduction  or  seigniorage 
amounting  to  IJ  per  cent.  This  i^i  too  great,  and  is,  at  least 
in  part,  the  cause  of  the  almost  constant  premium  on  gold  coins. 
Whilst  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  coins  is  fixed  at  the 
rate  of  ISJ  to  1,  that  of  gold  to  silver  bullion  is  at  the  rate  of 
3091  :  197,  nearly  equal  to  16.69  :  1.  This  last  ratio  cannot 
esentially  differ  from  the  true  average  market  relative  price  of 
the  two  metals,  since  the  mint  hiis  been  abundantly  supplied 

^^^bjth  botli  for  the  last  forty-five  years. 

^^^■iBut  whether  we  estimate  that  relative  value  bv  deducing  it 
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from  the  premium  on  the  French  gold  coins,  or  by  assuming 
that  of  gold  to  silver  bullion  as  purchased  by  the  French  mint, 
or  at  the  apparent  market  rate  in  England  during  tlie  three  or 
four  last  years,  which  would  give  respectively  the  ratios  of  about 
15.6,  15.7,  and  15.85  to  1,  it  is  evident  that  our  gold  coins  are 
underrated  at  least  4  per  cent.  The  necessary  consequence  is 
the  disappearance  of  gold  coins,  and  their  exportation  to  £uroi>e 
whenever  the  exchange  will  admit  of  it.  According  to  that 
regulation,  a  Icn-doliar  gold  coin,  or  eagle,  contains  270  grains 
of  standard  gold;  and  as  the  20  shillings  sterling  gold  coin,  or 
sovereign,  contains  123J-^  grains  of  gold  of  the  same  standard, 
about  $4.56  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  contain  a  quan- 
tity of  pure  gold  equal  to  tliat  contained  in  a  sovereign.  Allow- 
ing 1  per  cent,  for  chaises  and  transjKirtation,  our  gold  coins 
may  commence  to  be  exported  to  England  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
change rises  to  $4,61  per  ponnd  sterling ;  which  rate  corresponds 
with  nearly  3f  per  cent,  above  the  nominal  and  3  per  cent, 
below  the  true  par,  calculating  this  at  the  ratio  of  near  15.6 
to  1,  or  $4.75  per  pound  sterling.  We  find,  by  the  tables  of 
exchange  annexe<l  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  of  the  embiirgo,  unleea  iu- 
cidentally  for  a  few  days,  tlie  exchange  on  London,  from  1795 
to  1821,  never  rose  to  $4.62  ]>er  pound  sterling,  or  about  4  per 
cent,  above  the  nominal  par;  or,  in  other  words,  that  during 
the  whole  of  that  period  the  exchange  was  constantly  favorable 
to  the  United  States,  having  never  been  higher,  with  the  ex- 
ception aforesaid,  tlian  2  per  cent,  below  tlie  true  par.  This  a 
the  reason  why  our  gold  coins,  though  underrated,  were  not 
exported  till  the  year  1821,  when  the  exchange  rose  from  $4.60 
to  $i.i)8  per  pound  sterlirg,  and  our  gold  coins  began  to  be 
exported,  a  premium  of  one-half  per  cent,  upon  them  being 
given,  when  the  premium  on  tlic  nominal  par  of  exchange  was 
5  per  cent.,  corresponding  to  an  exchange  of  near  $4.67  per 
pound  sterling.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  year  1829 
the  exchanges  have,  with  few  short  exceptions,  been  unfavorable 
to  the  United  States ;  and  llie  exportation  has  continued  not  only 
during  that  {)eriod,  bntali^o  during  the  last  nine  months,  though 
the  exchange  has  thb  year  been  but  little,  if  any,  above  the  true 
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par.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that,  whilst  our  gold  coiua  ore  thua 
underrated,  they  will  be  exported  whenever  the  exchange  risea 
above  $4,61  to  $4.64  per  pound  sterling,  and  that,  if  rated 
according  to  the  true  or  approximate  relative  value  of  gold  to 
silver,  they  would  not  be  exported  to  England  till  the  exchange 
had  risea  to  at  least  $4.80  to  $4.83,  or  more  than  1  per  cent, 
above  tlie  true  par. 

If  the  intention  \s  to  exclude  the  gold  coins  altogether,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  coin  gold.  If  it  is  intended  that  they 
should  make  part  of  tlie  circulation^  they  must  be  rated  at  or 
near  their  true  relative  value.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  circu- 
lating metallic  never  can  be  sufficiently  enlarged  to  insure  to 
the  country  a  sound  currency.  The  question,  whether  the  two 
metals  should  circulate  simultaneously,  has  never  been  made  a 
matter  of  doubt  when  there  has  been  no  paper  currency.  Both 
are  tlien  indispensable,  gold  for  large  payments  and  principally 
for  remittances  aud  travellers,  and  silver  for  small  daily  j>ay- 
ments.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  correctly  stales  that  "  if 
there  were  no  pnper  medium  like  that  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  circulating  freely  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
everywhere  convertible  into  the  standard  at  a  very  moderate 
discount,  gold  coins  would  be  almost  indispensable.  Without 
them  every  traveller,  even  from  State  to  State,  aud  often  from 
one  county  to  another,  must  encumber  himself  with  silver,  or 
be  ex{H)sed  to  vexatious  embarrassments  and  impositions."  A 
country  which  wishes  to  make  gold  the  only  stanilard  of  value 
is  Btitl  compelled  to  admit  a  silver  coinage  for  small  payments. 
Where  silver  is  the  standard,  gold  would  still  be  found  neces- 
sary unless  supplied  by  paper.  It  ia  true  that  so  long  as  fiv^ 
dollar  notes,  exchangeable  everywhere  for  specie,  do  circulate, 
gold,  though  rated  at  its  value,  will  be  less  in  demand,  and 
that  many  persons  will  prefer  the  notes.  But  even  in  that 
case  both  may  at  least  be  permitted  to  circulate  concurrently, 
leaving  to  every  individual  the  option  of  cither.  At  all  events, 
if  thua  rate<],  they  would  assist  in  filling  the  vaults  of  the 
banks,  and  thereby  throw  a  larger  quantity  of  silver  in  cir- 
culation. 

It  has  been  objected  to  tlie  simultaneous  circulation  of  the 
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two  metals  that  the  fluctuation  in  their  relative  price  increases 
the  uncertainty  of  the  standard.  This  is  true,  but  not  to  the 
extent  which  a  first  view  of  the  subject  may  suggest,  and  even 
to  that  extent  producing  so  small  an  effect  that  it  may  be  alto- 
gether neglected. 

There  are  four  contingencies  which  may  cause  a  fluctuation 
in  the  relative  price  of  gold  and  silver,  as  either  may  either  rise 
or  fall,  as  compared  to  the  value  of  all  other  commodities. 
Supposing  a  country  where  silver  is  made  the  only  legal  tender, 
it  is  clear  that  in  two  of  those  contingencies,  namely,  if  the 
price  of  gold  should  rise,  or  if  that  of  silver  should  fall,  every 
payment  would  have  still  been  made  in  silver  if  both  metals 
had  been  a  legal  tender  and  the  option  given  to  the  debtors  to 
pay  with  either.  As  the  probability  of  those  several  contin- 
gencies is  perfectly  equal,  it  follows  that  in  one-half  of  the 
fluctuations  which  may  take  place  in  the  relative  price  of  the 
two  metals,  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether  one  or  both  are 
made  a  legal  tender.  With  respect  to  the  two  other  contin- 
gencies: if  the  price  of  silver  should  rise,  that  of  gold  re- 
maining the  same  as  compared  to  all  other  commodities,  the 
debtors  in  the  country  where  both  metals  were  a  legal  tender 
would  pay  in  gold,  and  therefore  in  perfect  conformity  with 
the  original  contract,  whilst  in  the  country  where  silver  alone 
was  a  legal  tender  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  in  that  metal, 
that  is  to  say,  to  pay  a  greater  value  than  according  to  the 
original  contract;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  price  of  gold 
should  fall,  that  of  silver,  as  compared  to  all  other  commod- 
ities, remaining  the  same,  the  debtors  would  in  the  country 
which  admitted  only  silver  as  a  legal  tender  be  obliged  to  pay 
in  that  metal  in  conformity  with  the  contract,  while  in  the 
country  where  both  metals  were  a  legal  tender  the  debtors 
would  pay  in  gold,  that  is  to  say,  a  sum  less  than  according 
to  the  contract.  Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  fluctuation, 
the  stability  of  the  standard  of  value  is  not,  by  adopting  only 
one  metal  as  such,  improved  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  now 
been  stated.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  rela- 
tive price  of  gold  and  silver  coins  are  so  small  in  a  country 
where  the  mint  is  open  to  all  individuals,  and  under  proper 
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regulations,  tliaf,  when  compared  with  the  variations  to  which 
coins  issuing  from  the  same  mint  are  liable,  they  may  be  alto- 
gether disregarded. 

It  has  been  sometimes  erroneously  supposed  that  governments 
might  alter  by  their  own  r^ulalions  the  actual  relative  value 
of  the  two  precious  mctjils.  This  might  be  done  to  a  consider- 
able extent  if  these  lind  no  intrinsic  value;  that  is  to  say,  if 
they  could  be  obtained  ^vitllOut  capital  or  labor,  or  if,  whatever 
the  cost  of  production  might  be,  they  were  of  no  utility  what- 
ever except  for  currency.  In  the  first  case,  governments  might 
attach  any  value  they  pleased  to  either  metal,  in  the  same  manner 
08  is  now  done  with  paper  money.  In  the  latter  case,  there 
being  no  other  demand  except  that  nf  governments,  the  price 
of  either  metal  might  l>e  reduced  so  low  as  to  com|»el  an  aban- 
donment of  all  the  poorer,  but  not  lower  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction nt  the  most  fertile  mines.  But  the  intrinsic  value  of 
tile  precious  metals,  combined  with  the  general  demand  for 
them,  determines  their  market-price.  Governments  are  among 
the  principal,  but  not  the  only,  consumers.  If  the  demand  for 
either  gold  or  silver  for  the  purpose  of  currency  was  to  cease 
altogether,  it  would  have  an  effect  on  the  market-price  of  the 
metal  excluded;  but  u  government  which  uses  botli  as  cur- 
rency cannot  affect  their  permanent  relative  value.  It  may, 
howe%'er,  to  a  certsiin  extent  prevent  great  fluctuations  by  coin- 
ing at  all  times  for  all  individuals  who  may  bring  in  bullion, 
allowing  always  the  same  regular  price,  and  paying  for  it 
without  delay,  and  without  any  other  charge  than  the  actual 
cost  of  coining. 

It  lias  already  been  stated  that  the  relative  mint-price  of 
gold  and  silver  bullion  in  P^rance  (about  15.7 : 1)  is  very  near 
the  average  market-price  of  those  two  metals.  And  by  giving 
always  the  same  regular  price  for  «ich,  government  has  to  a 
certain  degree  prevented  any  great  lall  in  the  price  of  either. 
It  is  only  during  short  and  extraordinary  periods  that  the  fluc- 
tuations have  Ixen  so  great  as  that  the  gold  coins  did  either 
fall  to  the  par  of  silver  coins  or  rise  to  a  premium  of  one  per 
cent.  During  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  forty- 
five  years  which  has  elapsed  since  that  regulation  took  place, 
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this  premium  lias  fluctuated  from  one-fifth  to  one-half  ( 
cent, ;  so  that  tlie  variations  iq  the  relative  price  of  the  t" 
metals  have,  with  the  few  exceptions  above  mentioned,  be 
less  than  one-third  per  cent.  And  even  tliese  would  have  be 
less  had  not,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  silver  coins  be 
overrated  by  charging  about  one-half  per  cent  too  much 
tlieir  coinage. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  mint  which  issues  more  faithft 
and  jtcrfect  coins  than  that  of  the  United  States.  The  extrea 
variation  from  standard  fineness,  as  determined  by  the  aanu 
assay,  does  not  exceed  one-fifth  per  cent,  on  the  silver  coin 
on  the  gold  coins  it  is  too  small  to  be  apprecialed.  On  a  larj 
sum,  as  delivered  from  the  mint,  the  weight,  if  not  precise 
aocuratc,  would  almost  uniformly  be  found  to  fail  in  excef 
But  trivial  deviations  in  weight  on  single  pieces  are  uiiaviHt 
able;  they  rarely  exceed  one-third  per  cent,  on  the  heavie 
silver,  and  are  less  than  one-sixth  per  cent,  on  the  gold  mill 
If  to  tiiose  unavoidable  deviations  be  added  the  loss  whicli  coil 
experience  by  friction,  it  will  be  found  that  tliey  exceed  in  vali 
the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  market-price  of  the  gold  an 
silver  coins  issued  under  proper  mint  regulations,  and  therefo 
that  these  are  a  quantity  which  may  be  Delected,  and  which,  i 
fact,  is  never  taken  into  consideration  at  the  time  of  making  tl 
contract. 

The  importance  of  preserving  a  permanent  standard  of  valt 
is  the  leading  principle  wliich  we  have  tried  to  enforce  in  tb 
paper;  and  it  is  for  that  express  purpose  that  we  consider  a 
alteration  in  the  mint  regulations,  which  alone  can  bring  gold 
into  circulation,  as  absolutely  necessary.     The  rate  heretofore 
iidopt€d  had  its  origin  in  a  mistake,  and  was  not  at  all  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  gold.     It  did  not  produce  tl 
effect  for  thirty  years,  on  account  of  the  favorable  rate  of 
changes.     To  persist  in  it,  now  that  experience  has  shown 
evils  it  produces,  and  amongst  others  the  undeniable  exportatii 
of  gold  and  of  gold  coins  at  a  time  when  the  exchanges 
be  three  {>er  cent,  under  the  true  par,  instead  of  l)eing  adherei 
to  the  original  plan,  is  an  obvious  deviation  from  its  avoi 
object.     We  are  sacrificing  reality  to  a  pure  shadow  when  fa 
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the  sake  of  an  abstractioD,  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  contiugeDt 
and  doubtful  fluctuation  of  one-half  per  cent,  in  the  standard 
of  value,  we  promote,  by  the  total  exclusion  of  gold  from  oir- 
cutation,  that  increase  of  the  paper  currency  which  alone  can 
materially  endanger  that  standard. 

But  even  thia  oiijection  may  be  removed  by  raising  the  mint^ 
price  of  gold  only  to  that  rate  which  will  render  it  almost  im- 
pniisible  that  its  legal  value  should  ever  be  higher  than  its 
market-price.  We  would  therefore  suggest  the  adoption,  in  tiie 
relative  legal  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins,  of  a  ratio  not 
much  alx)ve  that  of  15.6  : 1,  rather  than  one  nearer  to  the  aven^ 
relative  value  of  the  two  metals.  As  the  exchange  must  rise 
more  than  one  per  cent,  above  the  true  par  derived  from  the 
legal  relative  value  which  may  be  adopted  Imfore  American 
gold  coins  can  be  exported,  this  would  not  take  place  to  Eng- 
land until  the  exchange  had  risen  to  at  least  $4.81  per  pound 
sterling.  On  the  other  hand,  that  ratio  being  lower  than  that 
of  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  either  in  Eng- 
land or  in  France,  ihere  would  be  no  danger  of  the  price  of 
the  gold  falling  below  that  of  the  silver  coins.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  extremely  probable  that  tlie  gold  coins  would  gener- 
ally, as  in  France,  command  a  small  premium,  and  be  used  with 
great  convenience  as  subsidiary  to  silver,  which  would  remain, 
as  heretofore,  our  standard  of  value.  Either  of  the  ratios  of 
2700  :  173  (equal  to  about  15.6069  :  1)  and  of  125  : 8  (equal  to 
15,625  : 1)  would  answer  that  purpose.  According  to  the  first, 
the  weight  of  the  eagle  would  be  in  standard  gold  259.5,  and 
according  to  the  second  259.2,  grains.  The  last  ratio  is  the  most 
simple,  and  ia  capable  of  a  definite  expression  in  dednialn.  The 
only  advantage  of  the  first,  the  expression  of  which,  though  less 
simple,  is,  however,  perfectly  definitB,  consists  in  making  the  cor- 
responding value  of  the  pound  sterling  almost  equal  to  $4.75 
{nearly  4.7505),  which  would  afford  much  convenience  in  the 
calculations  of  duties  and  exchange.  The  cor  res  [wn  ding  value 
of  the  pound  sterling,  according  to  the  second  ratio,  would  be 
near  $4.75.6.  -  We  think  that,  at  a.11  events,  the  ratio  should 
not  exceed  that  of  675 ;  43  (nearly  equal  to  15.7 : 1),  which  would 
give  two  hundred  and  fifly-eight  grains  for  the  weight  of  the 
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eagle  in  standard  gold,  and  about  $4.77.8  for  the  oorres{)ODding 
value  of  the  pound  sterling.* 

Another  consideration  may  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed reform  of  our  gold  coins.  It  seems  to  be  well  ascertained 
that  the  United  States  contain  one  of  the  most  extensive  deposits 
of  gold  that  has  yet  been  discovered.  It  extends  from  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  Virginia,  in  a  southwest  direction,  to  the  State  of 
Alabama.  It  is  said  to  have  yielded  the  value  of  near  half  a 
million  of  dollars  this  year,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  will 
ere  long  afford  an  annual  produce  of  several  millions.  It  appears 
but  just  to  afford  to  those  employed  in  collecting  that  natural 
product  a  certain  and  the  highest  home  market  of  which  it  is 
susceptible.  This  cannot  be  the  case  so  long  as  gold  is  only  a 
merchandise  for  exportation,  and  will  be  effected  by  making  it 
a  current  coin,  and  reducing  the  charge  of  coinage  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  before  suggested.  In  eveiy  point  of  view,  we 
consider  this  last  measure,  that  of  enabling  the  mint  to  pay 
immediately  for  the  bullion,  and  of  substituting,  to  the  delay 
of  two  months,  a  small  duty  on  the  coinage  not  higher  than  its 
cost,  as  of  no  inconsiderable  importance. 

Great  Britain,  in  adopting  gold  as  the  sole  standard  of  value, 
has  found  it,  however,  absolutely  necessary  to  admit  silver  coins 
for  payments  not  exceeding  forty  shillings.  This  limitation 
would,  it  seems,  have  been  sufficient  for  the  object  intended. 
But,  whether  in  order  to  prevent  the  exportation,  or  only  the 
better  to  assert  the  adherence  to  an  abstract  principle,  the  new 
silver  coinage  has  been  overrated  about  nine  per  cent,  by  coining 
the  troy  pound  weight  of  standard  silver  into  sixty-six  instead 
of  sixty-two  shillings.  This  debased  coin  is  attended  with  the 
same  inconvenience  as  a  pai)er  currency  issued  by  government. 
There  is,  on  account  of  the  profit,  a  temptation  to  issue  too 
much,  and  no  sure  means  can  be  found  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  wanted  for  effecting  the  payments  to  which  that  portion 
of  the  currency  is  applicable.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
England,  from  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  a  single  standard, 
should  have  actually  established  two  distinct  standards  of  value, 

1  See  Note  A. 
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one  for  wholesale  and  the  other  for  retail  traiiaaetiona.  It  is 
obvious  that,  since  a  debased  coin  can  be  neither  profitably  ex- 
ported nor  applies!  to  other  purjwses,  any  considerable  excess, 
bcrond  what  is  actually  wanted  for  effei^ting  small  ])ayments, 
must  cause  a  depreciation.  Should  government  be  ever  so 
moderate  in  its  issues,  the  facility  with  which  that  coin  may  be, 
not  counterfeited,  but  illegally  imitated  and  put  into  circulation, 
must  ultimately  defeat  the  object  intended.  In  the  mean  while, 
should  the  excess  be  such  that  the  retailers  of  every  description, 
who  are  obliged  to  take  in  payment  silver  inapplicable  to  whole- 
sale purchases,  could  not  dispose  of  the  surplus,  they  must,  to 
indemnify  themselves,  add  something  to  their  prices.  We 
believe  this  to  be  already  the  fact,  and  that  this,  like  every 
other  depreciated  currency,  ojierales  as  a  tax,  which  affects  prin- 
cii«illy  all  those  who  are  compelled  to  purchase  eveiythiug  by 
retail. 

These  two  measures,  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  circulating  metallic  currency,  recommend  themselves  by 
their  simplicity,  and  are  founded  on  the  beneficial  experience 
of  almost  every  other  country.  In  Europe,  England  alone  liaa 
resorted  to  a  single  standard,  and  that  nominally,  since  her  silver 
circulation  amounts  to  eight  millions  sterling,  or  to  more  than 
one-third  of  her  gold,  and  almost  to  one-third  of  her  paper 
currency.  We  Irelieve  that  small  notes  or  tokens  circulate  no 
longer  anywhere  but  io  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Scotland,  The 
situation  of  two  of  those  countries  is  in  no  wise  parallel  to  that 
of  the  United  StMte.'^.  Twenty-shilling  notes  coutiuue  to  circu- 
late in  Scotland ;  but  the  solidity  of  the  liauking  system  of  that 
country  offers  an  anomaly  which  ha.s  not  been  satis fkctorily  ex- 
plained. Tiie  numeroos  failures  of  country  banks  in  England 
have  l>een  sometimes  ascribed  to  their  not  being  incorporated 
companies,  which  is  disproved  by  the  solidity  of  the  numerous 
Scotch  banks  of  the  same  description,  and  by  the  repeated  fail- 
ures of  our  own  chartered  banks,  and  sometimes  to  their  not 
being  permitted  by  law  to  consist  of  a  sufficient  number  of  part- 
ners. But  of  the  twenty-nine  banks  of  Scotland  which  are  not 
chartered,  seventeen  are  voluntary  associations,  consisting  of 
from  three  to  nineteen  partners,  the  credit  of  which  is  as  good 
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as  that  of  the  other  twelve  unincorporated  and  of  the  thra 
chartered  banks  of  that  country.  We  believe  that,  iiidependei 
of  the  peculiariliea  which  distinguish  the  Scotch  banlcing  syateii| 
its  superior  stability  must  be  princijially  ascribed  to  the  pera 
vering  but  cautious  enterprise,  to  the  great  frugality,  and  ^ 
«rally  to  the  habits  of  that  nation,' 

It  is  difficult  to  devise  tho  more  direct  means  by  which  t 
over-issues  of  luinks  may  be  clieckcd.   Several  of  the  States  ha»^ 
OS  yet  taken  no  measures  to  that  eflect.     Many  appear  to  ha»< 
tried  to  apply  rather  penal  than  preventive  remedies.    The  lanl 
by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  limit  either  the  loans  or  the 
issues  made  by  the  l>anks  have  generally  been  intended  to  pre- 
Tent  what  never  can  take  place.      Amongst  more  than  three 
hundred  banks,  either  now  existing  or  which  have  failed,  i 
of  which  we  have  returns,  we  have  not  found  a  single  one  t 
loans  of  which  amounted,  so  long  as  specie  payments  were  & 
force,  to  three  times,  or  the  issues  to  twiue,  the  amount  of  thei 
capital.     It  is  clear  that  provisions  applicable  to  such  improbabl 
contingencies  are  purely  nominal.   The  statements  we  have  giv( 
show  that  the  average  amount  of  notes  issued  by  the  State  baul^ 
does  not,  taken  together,  exceed  forty-four  per  eient.,  n 
a^regate  amount  of  their  notes  and  deposit*  eighty-one  \ 
cent.,  of  their  capital.     The  loans  made  by  those  Iianks, 
which  we  have  returns  in  that  respect,  amount  to  129,815,44 
and  their  aggregate  capital  to  89,779,557  doUare.     Those  (i 
afford  BHfQcient  data  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  necessary  pro 
visions  in  that  resjwjct.     The  restrictions  can  only  be  made  i 
reference   to   the  capital  actually  paid   in,  and  apply  to  1 
amount  of  loans  and  issues,  which,  with  the  exception  of  d 
positfi,  are  the  only  items  that  can  be  always  limited  by  I 
banks'   And  the  deposits,  independent  of  being  voluntary.coulif 
not  without  much  inconvenience,  both  to  the  banks  and  their 
customers,  be  restricted  to  a  fixed  amount.     Wa  think  that  no 
bank  should  lie  permitted  to  extend  its  loans,  including  stoc 
of  every  description,  and  every  species  of  debt  in  whatevi 
manner  eecuretl,  beyond  twice  the  amount  of  its  capital. 
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find  provisions  to  that  ffTect  in  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and 
Loiiisiann.  That  proportioD  is  forty  per  cent,  greater  than  that 
of  the  banks  above  mentioned,  and  greater,  as  we  thinit,  than 
is  consistent  willi  the  safety  of  almost  any  bank.  The  aggre- 
gate of  the  loans  made  and  of  the  stocks  owned  by  the  former 
Bank  of  the  United  States  never  amounted  to  seventy  per  cent., 
northat  of  the  existing  bank  to  fifty  per  cent.,  Ijeyond  the  amount 
of  their  respective  capitals.  This  restriction  alone  necessarily 
checks  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  issues  and  deposits  of  a 
bank;  which,  in  that  case,  never  can  together  exceed  the  amount 
of  its  capital,  beyond  the  specie  in  its  vaults,  and  the  nominal 
value  of  its  real  estate.  But  we  believe  tJiat  a  positive  restriction 
on  the  issue  of  notes,  so  that  they  never  should  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  capital,  would  be  highly  beneficial.  The  only  objection 
is  with  respect  to  country  banks,  which  have  not  the  same  pro- 
portionate amount  of  deposits  as  the  city  banks,  and  may  on  that 
account  claim  a  greater  latitude  with  respect  to  notes.  But  it 
will  be  |>erceived  by  the  following  .statement,  wliich  includes 
thirty  lianks  of  the  State  of  New  York  that  have  more  than 
three-fourths  of  tlio  whole  banking  capital  of  the  State,  and  all 
the  chartered  banks  of  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  that, 
taking  into  consideration  both  notes  and  deposits,  the  proportion 
of  these  to  the  capital  is  far  greater  in  the  country  than  in  the 
city  banks.  The  relative  proportions  are,  in  New  York  and  in 
Pennsylvania  as  seven  to  four,  aud  iit  Massachusetts  as  three  to 
two.  A  reduction  in  the  amount  of  notes  to  two-thirds  of  that 
of  the  capital  would  not  aSect  this  State,  and  would  still  leave 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  the  proptirtiou  of  notes  and 
deposits  to  capital  much  greater  in  the  country  than  in  the  city 
banks.  The  circulation  of  these  i.^,  in  both  States,  les.s  than  their 
capital.  The  restriction  proposed  would  still  leave  the  circula- 
tion of  the  country  banks  in  Pennsylvania  of  4,235,000  on  a 
capital  of  3,506,000  dollars,  and  in  New  York  of  6,737,000  on 
a  capital  of  4,926,000  dollars. 


Massac  I  msetta, 
^H^     8pecie   . 

L 


»747,684  »239,526 

13,450,000  6,702,400 
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Notes    . 
Deposits 

.     $2,367,678 
.       2,202,092 

.      4,569,770 

$2,160,000 
668,190 

Circulation    . 

2,818,190 

Pennsylvania, 
Specie   . 
Capital 

.       1,639,134 
.       9,903,930 

776,637 
3,506,403 

Notes    . 
Deposits 

.       3,648,719 
.       5,046,183 

3,659,660 
1,795,266 

Circulation    . 

.      8,694,902 

5,454,916 

New  York, 

Specie   . 
Capital 

.       1,169,581 
.     10,711,200 

.       3,394,257 
.      6,662,174 

390,710 
4,926,153 

Notes    . 
Deposits 

4,607,023 
3,692,326 

Circulation    . 

.     10,066,431 

8,269,349 

We  do  not  wish,  by  the  preceding  observations,  to  be  under- 
stood as  objecting  generally  to  t\ie  extension  of  the  banking 
system  to  the  country,  but  only  to  the  indiscriminate  establish- 
ment of  banks  without  regard  to  the  actual  wants  and  means  of 
the  districts  which  may  apply  for  that  purpose.  There  is  a 
general  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  United  States,  to  which  they 
are  greatly  indebted  for  their  rapid  growth,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  in  all  cases  to  what  extent  it  should  be  encouraged  and 
when  it  ought  to  be  checked.  The  remarks  apply  particularly 
to  the  newly-settled  parts  of  the  country,  which  present  a  state 
of  things  different  from  that  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  to  which,  therefore,  even  the  most  generally 
admitted  principles  of  political  economy  will  not  always  apply. 

Amongst  the  first  emigrants  there  are  but  few  possessed  of 
much  capital,  and  these,  generally  employing  it  in  the  purchase 
of  land,  are  soon  left  without  any  active  resources.  The  great 
mass  bring  nothing  with  them  but  their  industry  and  a  small 
stock  of  cattle  and  horses.    A  considerable  portion  of  the  annual 
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labor  is  employed  in  clearing,  eiiclosiTig,  and  j>re|)ariiig  the  lantl 
for  cultivation.  Those  difficulties  and  all  the  privations  inciilent 
to  tlieir  new  situation  are  encountered  with  unparalleled  spirit 
and  |>erseverance.  Within  a  very  short  time  our  niiraerous  new 
fiettlernents,  which  in  a  few  years  have  extended  from  the  Mo- 
hawk to  the  great  Western  lakes,  and  from  the  Allegiiany  to  the 
Mississippi  and  beyond  it,  alTord  tiie  siveetacle  of  a  large  popula- 
tion with  the  knowledge,  the  intelligence,  and  the  habits  which 
belong  to  civilized  life,  amply  supplied  with  the  means  of  sub- 
sist^-nce,  but  without  any  other  active  capital  but  agricultural 
products,  for  which,  in  many  instances,  they  have  no  market. 
It  is  in  this  last  respect  that  their  situation  essentially  differs 
from  that  of  any  other  country  as  far  advanced  in  civilization. 
We  might  even  add  that  there  is,  in  several  ancient  settlements 
of  the  United  States,  a  less  amount  of  active  capital  than  in  the 
interior  parts  of  many  European  countries.  The  national  in- 
dustry, out  of  the  sea[iorta,  has,  at  least  till  very  lately,  been 
exclusively  applied  to  agriculture,  and  circulating  capital  will 
rarely  be  created  out  of  commercial  cities  without  the  assistance 
of  manufactures. 

With  the  greatest  iibundance  of  provisions,  it  is  impossible  for 
a  new  country  to  purchase  what  it  does  not  produce  unless  it 
has  a  market  for  its  own  products.  Specie  is  a  foreign  product, 
and,  though  one  of  the  most  necessary,  is  not  yet  always  that 
which  is  most  imperatively  required.  We  may  aver  from  our 
own  knowledge  that  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  had 
not,  during  more  than  twenty  years  after  their  first  settlement, 
the  sjtecie  necessary  for  their  own  internal  trade  and  usual  trans- 
actions. The  want  of  communications  and  the  great  bulk  of 
their  usual  products  reduced  their  exports  tu  a  most  inconsider- 
able amount.  The  two  indispensable  articles  of  iron  and  salt, 
and  a  few  others  almost  equally  necessary,  consumed  all  their 
reeoatY:es.  The  principle,  almost  universally  tnie,  that  each 
country  will  be  naturally  supplied  with  the  precious  metals 
according  to  its  wants,  did  not  apply  to  their  situation.  House- 
hold manufactures  supplied  the  inhabitants  with  their  ordinary 
clothing,  and  the  internal  trade  and  exchanges  were  almost  ex- 
clusively carried  on  by  barter.     This  eHectnally  checked  any 
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advance  even  in  the  most  necessary  manufactures.  Every  spe- 
cies of  business  required  the  utmost  caution,  as  any  failure  in 
the  performance  of  engagements  in  the  way  of  barter  became, 
under  the  general  law  of  the  land,  an  obligation  to  pay  money, 
and  might  involve  the  party  in  complete  ruin.  Under  those 
circumstances  even  a  paper  currency,  kept  within  proper  bounds, 
might  have  proved  useful.  We  know  the  great  difficulties 
which  were  encountered  by  those  who  first  attempted  to  estab- 
lish the  most  necessary  manufactures,  and  that  they  would  have 
been  essentially  relieved  and  some  of  them  saved  from  ruin  by 
moderate  bank  loans.  Yet  there  were  instances  where  those 
difficulties  were  overcome,  and  the  most  successful  manufactures 
of  iron  and  glass  were  established  and  prospered  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  any  bank;  but  the  general  progress  of  the 
country  was  extremely  slow,  and  might  have  been  hastened  by 
such  institutions  soberly  administered.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
this  and  other  similar  cases  where  there  is  an  actual  want  of 
capital,  this  should,  in  order  to  insure  success,  be  obtained  from 
the  more  wealthy  parts  of  the  country,  either  by  subscriptions 
to  local  banks  or  by  the  establishment  of  branches  of  the  city 
banks. 

Some  of  the  first  settlements  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
were,  for  a  length  of  time,  in  a  similar  situation.  The  progress 
of  others,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  has  been  much 
more  rapid.  The  western  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York  have 
always  enjoyed  a  nearer  and  more  accessible  market.  The  ac- 
quisition of  Louisiana,  the  invention  of  steamboats,  and  the  im- 
proved communications  by  land  and  water,  have  entirely  changed 
the  state  of  things  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Still,  and 
notwithstanding  the  unparalleled  increase  of  population  and  the 
rapid  progress  in  every  respect  of  the  new  States  or  settlements, 
their  wealth  does  not,  in  any  degree,  correspond  either  with 
that  population  or  with  their  advances  in  agriculture.  All  new 
colonies,  either  from  Europe  to  America  or  from  the  ancient 
settlements  to  the  more  interior  part  of  America,  have,  under 
different  modifications,  been  ever  placed  in  a  similar  situation. 
To  this  must  be  ascribed  the  issues  of  |>aper  money  by  the 
several  States  whilst  under  the  colonial  government.     This  cur- 
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rency,  in  many  instances  useful,  was,  as  usual,  often  carried  to 
fxi'ess,  and  depreciated  accordingly.  Tlie  same  causes  continue 
Ui  produce  similar  effects.  The  eagerness  for  country  banks  la 
natural,  hut  often  mistakes  its  object.  They  may  be  safely 
established  in  flourishing  towns  or  villages,  either  commercial  or 
manufacturing,  provided  their  issues  are  restrained  within  pro|)er 
bounds.  It  is  to  the  abuse,  and  not  to  the  use,  that  we  object. 
The  profits  of  agriculture  are  so  mtNlerate,  at  least  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  the  returns  so  slow,  that  even  loans  on  mortgages  are 
rarely  useful.  But  uhen  ma<le  b}  banks  on  notes  at  sixty  days, 
without  any  other  substantial  socuritv  than  real  estate,  they  never 
can  bo  relied  on  as  an  immediate  resource,  and,  when  pavment 
is  ui^l,  they  almost  alwa>  s  pro\  e  rui  nnw^  tn  the  borrowers,  and 
are  often  attended  with  heavy  losses  tu  the  banks.  The  example 
of  Pennsylvania  has  clearly  shown  tliat  the  calamities  inflicteil 
by  [he  failures  of  country  banks,  established  in  unfit  platres,  or 
for  want  of  experience  improperly  administered,  have  been  still 
more  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  which  they  were 
situate<l  than  to  the  State  at  large.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Game  observation  applies  with  equal,  if  not  greater,  force  to 
other  States  than  Pennsylvania. 

The  revised  statutes  of  the  Stale  of  New  York,  liesides  several 
EaUitary  provisions  for  the  bona  fide  payment  of  the  stock  sub- 
scribed, to  prevent  any  dividend  greater  than  the  actual  profits, 
and  generally  for  the  prevention  of  frauds,  contain  one  of  pri- 
mary im|)ortance,  adopted  also  in  Maryland  ami  some  other 
States,  by  which  the  charter  is  forfeitetl  whenever  the  bank  re- 
fuses or  declines  to  pay  ou  demand  its  notes  or  deposits  in  specie. 
But  the  restriction  on  loans  and  dis<x)unts,  which  limits  their 
amount  to  three  times  that  of  the  capital,  is  purely  nominal, 
and  the  responsibility  imposed  on  stockholders,  though  already 
adopted  in  some  other  States,  lias  been  considered  as  objection- 
able. As  a  substitute,  and  with  a  laudable  intent  to  protect  the 
community  against  partial  failures,  a  "safety  fund"  has  since 
\>een  establishetl  by  law,  consisting  of  a  tax  of  one-half  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  of  every  bank,  and  which  is  applicable  to  the  pay- 
metit  of  the  notes  of  any  that  may  fail.  This  must  have  a 
tendency  to  encourage  excessive  issues  of  paper,  which  cotild  out 
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be  sustained  if  resting  only  on  the  credit  of  the  bank  by  which 
they  are  made.  But,  unacquainted  as  we  are  with  the  reasons 
alleged  in  favor  of  that  measure,  it  appears  to  us  unjust,  Ist,  by 
making  institutions  properly  managed  re8(>onsibIe  for  the  con- 
duct of  others  at  a  great  distance,  and  over  which  they  have  no 
control ;  2d,  because,  on  account  of  the  disproportion  between 
the  aggregate  of  the  circulation  and  deposits  of  the  city  and 
country  banks  respectively,  the  first  are  made  to  pay  in  the 
safety  fund  about  twice  as  much  in  proportion  as  the  country 
banks.  This  will  appear  evident  by  referring  to  the  last  state- 
ment, and  does  not  accord  with  the  principles  of  a  government 
founded  on  the  equal  rights  of  all.' 

One  of  the  most  eflRcient  securities  afforded  by  the  State  laws 
against  improvident  issues  of  notes  is  to  be  found  in  that  of 
Massachusetts,  by  which  banks  are  obliged  to  pay  interest  at  the 
rate  of  24  per  cent,  a  year  on  all  notes  or  deposits  which  they 
may  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  in  specie  on  demand.  A  similar 
provision,  but  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent.,  has  been  enacted  by 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  is  also  inserted  in  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  Another  great  guarantee  against 
improper  management  is  the  obligation  to  make  and  publish 
annual  statements  of  the  situation  of  the  banks.  The  mystery 
with  which  it  was  formerly  thought  necessary  to  conceal  the 
operations  of  those  institutions  has  been  one  of  the  most  prolific 
causes  of  erroneous  opinions  on  that  subject,  and  of  mismanage- 
ment on  their  part.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  this  measure 
should  be  adopted  in  the  States  where  those  returns  are  not  yet 
made  obligatory.  The  annual  statements  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  banks  of  all  the  New  England  States, 
of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  others,  to  Congress,  and 
to  the  States  respectively,  have  in  no  instance  injured  any  insti- 
tution that  was  properly  administered.  Publicity  is,  in  m<)st 
cases,  one  of  the  best  checks  which  can  be  devised ;  it  inspires 
confidence  and  strengthens  credit,  whilst  concealment  begets 
distrust  and  often  engenders  unjust  suspicions. 

There  is  still  another  measure,  better  calculated  perhaps  than 
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any  other  to  give  complete  security  against  the  danger  of  insol- 
vency. It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  original  capital 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  amounting  to  more  than  fourteen  mil- 
lions sterling,  has  lieen  loaned  to  government,  and,  remaining  in 
its  hands,  affords  the  best  security  to  the  holders  of  notes  and  to 
depositors.  The  propriety  of  extending  a  similar  provision  to 
country  banks  has  been  strongly  urged  in  England;  and  the 
same  measure,  with  i-espect  to  onr  ban  ks  generally,  has  also  been 
suggested.  It  is  quite  praotirable,  ami  seems  unobjectionable,  in 
a  coimtry  possessed  of  so  large  a  capital  as  England,  and  where 
the  large  amount  of  public  debt  would  enable  the  banks  to 
comply  with  the  condition  without  any  difficulty.  But  this 
might  not  be  practicable  here,  where  the  Imukiiig  capital  is 
much  larger  than  the  amount  of  all  other  public  slocks,  and  we 
apprehend  that  mortgages  on  real  estate  must,  if  such  proviiiiou 
becomes  general,  be  resorteil  to  for  want  of  such  slocks.  We 
must  also  refer  to  our  former  observations  respecting  the  nature 
of  our  banking  capital.  Should  this  be  permanently  vested  in 
mortgages  or  stocks,  the  actMmmodations  which  the  banks  afford 
to  individuals  might  be  too  much  curtailed.  If  these  objections 
cnn  l>e  removed,  the  plau  proposed  would  give  to  the  Iranking 
system  of  the  United  States  a  solidity,  anil  inspire  a  confidence, 
which  it  caunot  otherwise  possess. 


The  conslilutionni  powers  of  Congress  on  the  subject  are  the 
next  and  principal  object  of  inquiry. 

M'e  have  already  adverted  to  the  provisions  of  the  Coustitu- 
tion,  which  declare  that  no  ^lalc  shall  either  coin  money,  emit 
bills  of  credit,  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coins  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts,  or  pass  any  law  imp-.iiring  the  obligation 
of  conlractH,  and  which  vest  in  Congress  the  exclusive  power 
to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin.  It  was  obviously  the  object  of  the  Constitution  to  con- 
solidate the  United  States  into  one  nation,  so  far  as  regarded 
all  their  relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  that  the  internal 
powers  of  the  general  government  should  be  applied  only  to 
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deemed  e^seatial  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
geaenil  convenience  of  the  people  of  the  several  Stales.  Amongst 
the  objects  thus  selected  were  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States,  and  the  oontrol  over  the  moneta 
system  of  the  country. 

This  iast'Dieutioneil  power  is,  and  has  ever  been,  one  of  \ 
mary  importance.     It  is  for  want  of  such  general  power  t 
Germany  has  always  been  inuiidatix]  with  coins  often  debas 
and  varying  from  state  to  state  in  standani  and  denominatioi 
tlie  same  defect  waa  found  in  the  former  United  Provineea^ 
the  Netherlands;  and  the  banks  of  de|KKiit  of  Hamburg  t 
Amsterdam  were  originally  established  for  the  pur)X)se  nf  o 
rectiug  that  evil.     Even  under  the  Articlctii  of  Confederate 
Congress  had  already  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  uid  power  4 
r^utating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coins  struck  by  tlieJr  on 
authority,  or  by  that  of  the  rtspective  States.     It  was  on  a  most 
deliberate  view  of  the  subject  that  the  same  powers  were  con- 
firmed and  enlai^ed  by  the  Constitution,  ami  the  individuq^ 
States  exi-ludcd  from  any  participation  wliich  might  interfe^H 
with  the  controlling  power  of  the  general  government.     Wil^| 
the  exception  of  those  which  are  connected  with  the  foreign  re!i^* 
tions  of  the  United  States,  either  in  war  or  in  peace,  there  are 
no  powers  more  expressly  and  exclusively  vested  in  Congress  of 
a  less  disputable  nature,  or  of  greater  general  utility,  tlian  those 
on  the  subject  of  currency.     Arbitrary  governments  have,  at 
various  times,  in  order  to  defraud  their  creditors,  debased  the 
coin  whilst  lliey  preserved  its  denomination,  and  thus  subverted 
the  standard  of  value  by  which  the  payment  of  public  and  pri- 
vate debts  and  the  performance  of  contracts  ought  to  have  been 
rcgulatetl.     This  flagrant  mode  of  violating  public  faith  has 
been  long  proscribed  by  public  opinion.     Goveruraente  have,  m 
modern  times,  substituted  for  the  same  purpose  issues  of  paper 
money,  gradually  increasing  iu  amount  and  decreasing  in  value. 
It  was  to  guard  against  those  evils  that  the  provisions  iu  the 
ConsMtution  on  that  subject  were  intended,  and  it  is  the  duqr, 
not  less  than  the  right,  of  the  United  States  to  carry  t 
effect. 
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The  first  paragraph  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article 
provides  that  Congress  shull  liave  jiower  "to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debt'^  and  provide  ' 
for  tlic  common  defence  and  general  welfare  uf  the  United 
States;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  ami  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States," 

It  lijis  sometimes  been  vaguely  asi^crted,  though,  as  we  be- 
lieve, never  seriously  contended,  that  tlie  words  "  to  provide  for 
the  common  defence  ami  general  welfare"  were  intended  and 
might  be  construed  as  a  distinct  and  specific  power  given  to 
Congress,  or,  in  other  words,  that  that  lioily  was  tliereby  in- 
vested with  a  sweeping  power  to  embrace  witliiu  ifj  jurisdio- 
tion  any  object  whatever  which  it  might  deem  conducive  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Ilniteil  Stales.  This  doctrine  is  ob- 
viously untenable,  subversive  of  every  barrier  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  guards  the  rights  of  the  States  or  of  the  jieopte, 
expressly  contradicted  by  the  tenth  amendment,  which  provides 
ihat  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibiteil  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respe<-tively  or  to  the  people,  and  tantamount  to  an 
assertion  that  there  is  no  Constitution  and  that  Congress  is 
omniiJotent.  Mr.  Jefferson  stigmatizes  this  construction  as"! 
grammatical  quibble  which  has  countenanced  the  general  gov- 
ernment in  a  claim  of  universal  power.  For  (he  adds)  in  the 
phrase  to  lay  taxes  lo  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  general 
welfare,  it  is  a  mere  question  of  syntax  whether  the  two  last 
infinitives  are  governed  by  the  first,  or  are  distinct  and  co-ordi- 
nate jwwers;  a  question  unequivoailly  decide<l  by  the  exact 
definition  of  powers  immediately  following." 

The  words  "  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  aud  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States"  are  as  obligatory  as  any  other 
[Kirt  of  the  Constitution ;  they  cannot  be  expunged,  and  must 
be  so  construed  as  to  be  effective.  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  deny 
thb,  which  is  indeetl  undeniable;  and  he  only  ctmtended  that 
the  worfls  did  not  convey  a  distinct  power,  but  were  governed  by 
the  preceding  infinitive;  that  ts  to  say,  that  this  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution, instead  of  giving  to  Congress  the  three  distinct  powers, 
1st,  to  lay  taxes,  &c.;  2dly,  to  jiay  the  debts;  3dly,  to  provide 
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for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  gave  only  that  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  in  order  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States/*  He 
states  the  question  as  one  of  syntax,  susceptible  of  only  two 
constructions;  one  which  would  give,  as  a  distinct,  a  sweep- 
ing power  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  other  express  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  and  which  he  accordingly  rejects; 
the  other,  which  he  adopts,  and  which  admits,  but  confines  the 
application  of  the  words  "  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare" 
to  the  only  power  given  by  that  clause,  viz.,  that  of  laying  taxes, 
duties,  &C. 

This^ appears  to  have  been  the  construction  universally  given 
to  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  by  its  framers  and  contempo- 
raneous expounders.  Mr.  Hamilton,  though  widely  differing  in 
another  respect  from  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  construction  of  this 
clause,  agrees  with  him  in  limiting  the  application  of  the  words 
"  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare"  to  the  express  power  given 
by  the  first  sentence  of  the  clause.  In  his  report  on  manufac- 
tures, he  contends  for  the  power  of  Congress  to  allow  bounties 
for  their  encouragement,  and,  after  having  stated  the  three  quali- 
fications of  the  power  to  lay  taxes,  viz.,  1st,  that  duties,  imjKXsts, 
and  excises  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  Uniteti  States; 
2d,  that  no  direct  tax  should  be  laid  unless  in  proportion  to  the 
census;  3d,  that  no  duty  should  be  laid  on  exports;  he  argues 
on  the  constitutional  question  in  the  following  words : 

"Tliese  three  qualifications  excepted,  the  power  to  raise  money 
is  plenary  and  indefinite,  and  the  objects  to  which  it  may  be 
appr(>i)riated  arc  no  less  comprehensive  than  the  payment  of  the 
public  debts  and  the  providing  for  the  common  defence  and  gen- 
eral welfare.  The  terms  *  general  welfare'  were  doubtless  in- 
tended to  signify  more  than  was  expressed  or  imported  in  those 
which  preceded ;  otherwise  numerous  exigencies,  incident  to  the 
affairs  of  a  nation,  would  have  been  left  without  a  provision. 
The  phrase  is  as  comprehensive  as  any  that  could  have  been 
use<l,  because  it  was  not  fit  that  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  Union  to  appropriate  its  revenues  should  have  l)een  restricted 
within  narrower  limits  than  the  'general  welfare,'  and  l)ecause 
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tliia  necessarily  embraces  a  vast  variety  of  particulars,  which  are 
susceptible  neither  of  specification  nor  of  definition. 

"  It  is,  ihfrcforo,  of  necessity  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
national  Legislature  to  pronounce  ujwn  the  objects  which  concern 
the  general  welfare,  and  for  which,  under  that  description,  an 
appropriation  of  money  is  requisite  and  proi>er.  And  tliere  seems 
to  i)e  no  room  for  a  doubt  that  whatever  concerns  the  general  in- 
terests of  learning,  of  agriculture,  of  manufactures,  and  of  com- 
merce are  within  the  sphere  of  the  national  councils,  as  far  as 
r^ards  an  application  of  money. 

"The  only  qualification  of  the  generality  of  the  phrase  in 
question  which  seems  to  be  admissible  is  this,  that  the  object  to 
whioh  an  appropriation  of  money  is  to  lie  made  be  general  and 
not  local;  its  operation  extending,  in  fact,  or  by  possibility, 
throughout  the  Union,  and  not  lieing  confined  to  a  particular 

8{>0t. 

"  No  objection  ought  to  arise  to  th  is  construction  from  the  sup- 
position that  it  would  imply  a  power  to  do  whatever  else  should 
appear  to  Congress  conducive  to  the  general  welfare.  A  |)ower 
to  appropriate  money  with  this  latitude,  which  is  graoted,  too, 
in  express  terms,  would  not  carry  a  power  to  any  ottier  thing 
not  authorized  in  the  Constitution,  either  expressly  or  by  fair 
implication." 

Mr.  Hamilton  insisted  that  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes 
and  duties  implied  that  of  approprUiting  the  money  thus  raised 
to  any  object  which  Congress  might  deem  conducive  to  "the 
general  welfare."  But  he  confines  throughout  the  application 
of  those  words  to  the  power  given,  as  he  understood  it,  by  the 
first  sentence  of  the  clause.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  agreed  with 
bim  in  that  res])ect,  denied  altogether  that  the  power  to  lay 
taxes  implied  that  of  applying  the  money  thus  raised  to  objects 
conducive  to  the  general  welfare.  It  cannot  be  objected  to  this 
construction,  which  is  the  mo^t  literal,  that  the  words  "  for  the 
general  weliare"  are  tliereby  rendered  of  no  effect.  For  there 
arc  several  cases  in  which  the  laying  a  tax  or  duty  does  alone 
effect  the  object  in  view,  without  the  aid  of  an  appropriation 
or  of  any  other  distinct  act  of  the  Legislature.  On  lliat  point, 
however,  and  on  that  alone,  they  differed.     But  it  is  foreign  to 
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the  object  now  aoder  ooDStderationy  and  we  do  not  mean  to  dis- 
coss  it.  All  that  is  necessarv  for  ns  is  that,  as  admitted  bv  both, 
the  power  to  /!r?y  duties  and  tttxts  is  vested  in  Congress,  and  may 
be  exercised  to  provide  (or  in  order  to  provide)  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  without  anv  other  limitation  than 
the  three  qualifications  specified  bv  the  Constitntion,  and  above 
stated. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  latelv  contended  bv  some  distinguished 
citizens  that  the  words  ^^  general  welfare^'  referred  only  to  the 
powers  expressly  vested  in  Congress  bv  the  Constitution,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  power  to  lav  duties  and  taxes  ooold  not 
be  exercised  but  for  the  purpose  of  carryii^  into  effect  some  of 
those  specific  powers^  It  seems  to  ns  that  thts^  if  intended, 
would  have  been  distinctly  expressed,  instead  of  using  the  words 
^  general  welfare.^  And,  although  it  is  undeniable  that  a  con- 
structive power  cannot  be  legitimately  claimed  unless  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  or  fairly  implied  in 
a  power  expressly  delegated,  we  do  not  perceive  why  it  should 
be  necessary  in  order  to  justify  the  exercise  of  a  power  expressly 
given  that  it  should  be  exercised  in  reference  to  another  similar 
power.  But  we  do  not  mean  to  discuss  this  question,  which  is 
also  foreign  to  our  object.  Allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
the  \-ajiiiiiy  of  the  objection,  it  does  not  apply  to  cas^  where  the 
object  iu  reference  to  which  the  duty  or  tax  is  laid  is  clearly 
embraced  within  the  [»owers  of  the  general  government.  Al- 
though, because  the  power  to  protect  manufactures  is  not  expressly 
ves^teil  in  C\>ogres5,  that  to  lay  taxes  in  on-ler  to  effect  that  object 
should  be  denieil,  the  p>wer  of  laying  a  tax  or  duty  for  the  pur- 
p^^se  of  i-arning  into  effect  an  expresjs  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tiiHi  wtHild  stiil  be  unileniable. 

Congress  has  the  p^^wer  to  lay  stamp  duties  on  notes,  on  bank- 
m>tes,  and  on  any  description  of  bank-notes^  That  power  has 
alreadv  been  exercisevi,  and  the  duties  niav  be  laid  to  such  an 

m  m 

anuHint  ami  in  such  a  manner  as  mav  lie  necessarv  to  effect  the 
olyt\t  intemleii.  This  olyect  is  nvx  merely  to  provide  generally 
for  the  s^^neral  weltare,  but  to  oarrv  into  effect,  in  conformitv 
with  the  la>t  [paragraph  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article, 
thc^e  several  and  express  provtsioos  of  the  Constitution  which 
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vest  in  Congress  exclusively  the  control  over  the  monetary 
system  of  the  United  States,  and  ranre  particularly  those  which 
imply  the  necessity  of  a  uniform  currency.  The  exercise  of  the 
[Kiwer  for  that  object  is  free  of  any  constitutional  objection,  pro- 
vided the  duties  thus  laid  shall  be  uniform  and  applied  to  the 
Bank  of  the  Unite*)  States  as  well  as  to  the  State  banks.  The  act 
of  laying  and  collecting  the  duties,  which  is  expressly  granted, 
is  alone  efficient  to  effect  the  object.  As  no  appropriation  of 
money  is  wanl«d  Cor  that  jiurjKise,  the  exercise  of  power  which 
is  required  is  purely  that  of  laying  duties,  and  it  is  not  liable 
to  the  objection  that  to  assert  that  the  authority  to  lay  taxes 
implies  that  of  appropriating  the  proceetla  is  a  forced  construc- 
tion. It  is  equally  free  of  any  objection  derived  from  any  pre- 
sumed meaning  of  the  words  "  general  welfare,"  since  the  power 
to  lay  duties  will  in  this  instance  be  exercised  in  order  to  carry 
into  effectseveral  expressed  provisions  of  the  Constitution  having 
the  same  object  in  view.  Congress  may,  if  it  deems  it  proper, 
lay  a  stamp  duty  on  small  notes,  which  will  put  an  end  to  their 
circulation.  It  may  lay  such  a  duty  on  all  bank-notes  as  would 
convert  all  the  Iwnks  into  banks  of  discount  and  deposit  only, 
annihilate  the  pajrer  currency,  and  render  a  bank  of  the  United 
States  unnecessary  in  reference  to  that  object.  But  if  this  last 
measure  should  be  deemed  pernicious,  or  prove  impracticable, 
Congress  must  resort  to  other  and  milder  means  of  regulating 
the  currency  of  the  country.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
as  has  already  been  shown,  was  established  for  that  express 
purpose. 

An  act  incorporating  a  bank  is  not  an  act  either  to  raise  or 
appropriate  money.  The  y)ower  to  establish  the  bank  cannot 
in  any  way  be  founded  on  that  ulaus«  of  the  Constitution  which 
has  reference  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States.  It  iu 
sanctioned  exclusively  by  that  clause  which  gives  to  Congress 
power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  pntjwr 
for  carrying  into  execution  any  of  the  powers  vested  in  the 
government  of  the  Uniterl  States.  And  the  first  object  of  in- 
quiry is  the  meaning  of  the  wonls  "necessary  and  projwr"  in 
that  clause. 

We  are  aware  that  it  has  at  times  been  suggestetl  that  the 
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word  "necessary,"  in  ita  strict  sense,  means  "timt  without 
which  the  siiecific  [wwer  cannot  be  carried  into  effect,"  am 
ought  to  be  so  coll)^t^ued.  If  appeal  be  made  to  verbal  criti 
cism,  it  may  be  answered  that,  if  sucli  was  the  meaning  of  thi 
word  " necea^ry"  in  that  sentence,  tiie  word  "proper"  wouR 
not  have  been  added,  since  that  whieh  Is  necessary  in  that  stria 
sense  is  of  necessity  proper.  This  last  expression  must,  there 
fore,  betaken  In  connection  with  the  first;  and  since  it  v 
templateii  that  what  was  calleil  necessary  might  be  proper  ( 
improper,  the  words  "  laws  necessary  and  projwr"  do  not  appeal 
to  have  been  intended  In  that  most  limited  sense,  which  ioiplie 
absolute  impossiblHty  of  effecting  the  object  without  the  lanf 
but  to  mean  such  laws  as  are  fairly  Intended  and  highly  uscfn 
and  important  for  that  purpose.  We  believe  this  to  lie  the  fan 
and  to  have  been  the  uniform  construction  of  the  Cons ti tut ioO) 
and  that  indeed  without  which  it  omld  not  have  been  carriei 
into  effect.  In  order  to  prove  that  this  has  ever  been  deem 
the  natural  and  clear  construction,  we  will  not  resort  to  t 
estublbhment  of  light-houses,  or  to  other  numerous  precedents 
the  authority  of  whicli  may  be  dispnteil.  We  will  appeal  to  t! 
most  general  and  Important  law  of  the  United  StJites,  such  as  i 
wa^enacted  from  the  first  organization  of  the  government  unile 
the  Constitution,  and  to  a  proviaion  in  it  which,  under  its  varioOl 
other  modifications,  has  nninlerrnpte<lly  and  without  any  consd 
tutional  objection  remained  in  force  to  this  day. 

The  laws  to  lay  and  collect  duties  on  imjwrts  require,  am 
have  always  required,  a  varie^'  of  oaths,  and  particularly  tha 
of  the  imjKirters  and  consignees,  with  resj>ect  to  the  correctnea 
of  the  invoices  of  goods  im^mrted,  both  as  to  quantity  and  » 
to  cost  or  value.  Yet  this  provision,  however  useful  and  im 
portant,  is  not  so  absolutely  necessary,  In  that  strict  sense  n 
the  word,  as  that  the  laws  could  not  possibly  be  carried  inl 
effect  without  it.  There  are  countries,  France,  for  example,  whet 
those  duties  are  efficiently  collectetl  without  the  assistnoi^  o 
similar  oaths.  This  may  be  done  at  least  as  effectually  by  tu 
appraisement  of  the  merchandise  as  by  resorting  to  the  oatlis  Q 
the  parties.  In  point  of  fact,  there  has  always  been  a  disors 
tionary  power  to  appraise,  which  has  lately  been  enlarged.    Sine 
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it  is  on  that  provision  and  not  on  the  oath  that  the  ultimate  re- 
liance for  the  faithful  collection  of  the  duties  is  p1a(.-cd,  thoae 
duties  might  be  collected  without  the  assistance  of  oatlis,  by  sub- 
stituting iu  every  instance  on  appraisement  or  valuation.  Oaths 
are  not,  tbereforej  necessary  for  the  collection  of  duties,  in  that 
Btrict  sense  whicli  is  contended  for ;  ihey  are  not  that  without 
which  the  duties  could  not  be  collected.  The  observation  indeed 
applies  to  various  otiier  provisions  of  the  revenue  laws.  Any 
one  who  will  give  them  a  perusal  will  find  several  implying 
powers  not  specially  vested  In  Congress,  the  necessity  of  which 
was  not  absolute,  and  without  which  the  object  of  the  law  might 
still  have  been  eHl-eted.  The  oatha  and  various  other  provisions 
have  been  resorted  to  as  means  only  highly  useful,  important, 
and  proi<er,  but  not  as  being  of  absolute  necessity  for  carrying 
the  law  into  effect.' 

Whenever  it  becomes  the  duty  of  Congress  to  carry  into 
effect  any  of  the  powers  expressly  defined  by  the  Constitution,  it 
will  generally  be  found  that  there  are  several  means  to  effect  the 
object.  In  that  case,  and  whenever  there  is  an  option,  each  of 
the  means  proposed  onght  not  to  be  successively  objected  to  as 
not  being  strictly  necessary  because  other  means  might  be  re- 
Rorted  to,  since  tliis  mode  of  arguing  would  defeat  the  object 
intended,  and  prevent  the  passage  of  any  law  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  power  which  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  execute. 
If  every  provision  of  a  revenue  law  was  successively  opjwscd 
OD  that  ground,  no  efficient  revenue  law  could  be  [lassed.  In  the 
present  case  it  is  proposed  to  resort  either  to  a  stamp  duty  or  to 
a  blink  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  regulate  the  currency. 
Unless  some  other  equally  efficient  male  can  lie  sn^fested,  this 
important  object  will  be  defeated,  if  Ixith  means  are  successively 
rejected  as  not  strictly  necessary.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
means  proposed  for  carrying  into  efllect  any  special  or  expressed 
power  ve6te<i  iu  Congress  should  be  highly  useful  and  important, 

■  Tbe  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  uf  McOullocli  v>.  State  of 
Uarylund  had  not  been  seen  by  the  writer  of  tliis  eBeay  when  it  was  com- 
mitted Ui  the  prcas,  and  tbe  important  inference  drawn  from  the  use  of  the 
worda  "absolutely  ncceHary,"  in  another  clause  of  tbe  Conititutioo,  had 
ut^ped  his  notice. 
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having  clearly  and  bona  fide  that  object  in  view  which  is  the 
avowed  purpose,  and  not  be  intended,  under  color  of  executing 
a  certain  special  power,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  another 
object. 

It  was  on  this  ground  that  the  former  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  at  first  opposed.  That  bank  had  not  been  proposed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  regulating  the  currency,  but  as  inci- 
dent to  the  powers  of  regulating  commerce,  of  collecting  the 
revenue,  of  the  safe-keeping  of  public  moneys,  and,  generally, 
of  carrying  on  the  operations  of  the  Treasury.  There  had  been 
at  that  time  but  three  banks  established  in  the  United  States; 
their  operations  were  confined  within  a  very  narrow  sphere; 
there  had  been  no  experience  in  the  United  States  of  the  utility 
of  a  bank  in  assisting  the  operations  of  government,  but  that 
which,  during  a  short  time,  had  been  affonled  by  the  Bank  of 
North  America,  incorporated,  in  the  first  instance,  by  Congress, 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  considered  by  its  opponents  as  not  being  intended 
for  the  purpose  alleged,  but  as  having  for  its  object  the  consoli- 
dation of  a  moneyed  aristocracy,  and  to  further  the  views  at 
that  time  ascribed  to  a  certain  party  and  to  its  presumed  leader. 
And  the  fears  then  excited  respecting  that  object,  and  the  sup- 
posed influence  of  the  bank  in  promoting  it,  though  long  since 
dissipated,  have  left  recollections  and  impressions  which  may 
still  have  some  effect  on  public  opinion  in  relation  to  the  consti- 
tutional question. 

Experience,  however,  has  since  confirmed  the  great  utility  and 
importance  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States  in  its  connection  with 
the  Treasury.  The  first  great  advantage  derived  from  it  consists 
in  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public  moneys,  securing,  in  the  first 
instiuice,  the  immediate  |)ayment  of  those  received  by  the  prin- 
cipal collectors  and  affording  a  constant  check  on  all  their  trans- 
actions, and  afterwards  rendering  a  defalcation  in  the  moneys 
once  paid,  and  whilst  nominally  in  the  Treasury,  absolutely  im- 
possible. The  next  and  not  less  imj)ortant  benefit  is  to  be  found 
in  the  perfect  facility  with  which  all  the  public  payments  are 
made  by  checks  or  Treasury  drafts,  payable  at  any  place  where 
the  bank  has  an  office  ;  all  those  who  have  demands  against  gov- 
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ernment  are  pnid  in  the  place  most  (Mnvenlent  to  them,  and  the 
public  moneys  are  transferred  through  our  extensive  territory, 
at  a  moment's  warning,  without  any  risk  or  expense,  to  the 
places  most  remote  from  tliose  of  collection,  and  wherever 
public  exigencies  may  require.  Froju  the  year  1791  to  this  day 
the  operations  of  the  Treasury  have,  without  interruption,  been 
carrieil  on  through  the  medium  of  banks ;  during  the  years  1811 
to  1816,  thrt)ugh  the  State  banks ;  bt^fore  and  since,  through  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  Every  individual  who  has  been  at 
the  head  of  that  Department,  and,  as  wo  believe,  every  officer 
connected  with  it,  has  been  ma<le  sensible  of  tlie  great  difficul- 
ties that  must  be  encountered  without  the  assistance  of  those 
institutions,  and  of  the  comparutivt?  ease  and  great  additional 
security  to  the  jiublic  with  wiiicli  tlielr  public  ihities  are  per- 
formed through  the  means  of  the  banks.  To  insist  that  the 
i>l>erations  of  the  Treasury  may  be  carried  on  with  equal  facility 
and  safely  through  the  aid  of  the  State  banks  without  the  in- 
terposition of  a  bank  of  the  United  Stsites,  would  be  contrary  to 
fact  and  experience.  That  great  assistance  was  received  from 
the  State  banks,  while  there  was  no  other,  has  always  been  freely 
and  cheerfully  acknowledged.  But  it  is  imiwssible,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  tliat  the  necessary  concert  could  be  made  to  exist  be- 
tween thirty  ditfereut  institutions;  and  in  some  instances  heavy 
(lecuniarv  losses,  well  known  at  the  seat  of  government,  have 
l)een  experienced.  To  admit,  however,  that  State  Imnks  are 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  is  to  give  up  the  question.  To  admit 
that  banks  are  indispensable  for  carrying  into  eiTec^t  the  legiti- 
mate operations  of  government,  is  to  admit  that  Congress  has 
the  power  to  establish  a  bank.  The  general  government  is  not 
made  by  the  Constitution  to  dejKnd  for  carrying  into  effect 
powers  vested  in  it  on  the  uncertain  aid  of  institutions  created 
by  other  authorities  and  which  are  not  at  all  under  its  control. 
It  is  expressly  authorized  to  carry  those  powers  into  effect  by 
its  own  means,  by  passing  the  laws  necessary  and  proper  for 
that  purpose,  and  in  this  instance  by  establishing  its  own  bank, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  resort  to  those  which  derive  their 
existence  from  another  source  and  are  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  different  Stales  by  which  they  have  been  established, 
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It  mast  at  the  same  time  be  acknowledged  thai,  inasmuch  as 
the  revenue  roav  be  collected  and  the  pablic  manors  mar  be 
kept  in  public  chests  and  transferred  to  distant  places  without 
the  assistance  of  banks,  and  as  all  this  was  CMice  done  in  the 
United  States,  and  continues  to  be  done  in  several  countries, 
without  anv  public  bank,  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  those  insti- 
tutions are  absolutely  necessary  for  those  purposes,  if  we  take 
the  word  '^  necessarr"  in  that  strict  sense  whidi  has  been  alluded 
to.  All  this  may  be  done,  though  with  a  greater  risk  and  in  a 
more  inconvenient  and  expensive  manner.  Public  chests  might 
be  established,  and  public  receivers,  or  sub-treasurers,  might  be 
appointed,  in  the  same  places  where  th»e  are  now  offices  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  specie  might  be  transported  from 
place  to  place,  as  the  public  service  required  it,  or  inland  bills 
of  exchange  purchased  from  individuals.*  The  superior  security 
and  convenience  aSonied  by  the  bank  in  the  fiscal  operations  of 
government  may  not  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  make  its 
establishment  constitutional,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  oonstme 
the  word  "  nece^arv"  in  that  strict  sense. 

m 

But  it  is  far  from  being  on  that  ground  alone  that  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality  is  now  placed.  It  was  not  at  all  antici- 
patctl,  at  the  lime  when  the  former  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  first  proposed,  and  when  constitutional  objections  were  raised 
against  it,  that  bank-notes  issueil  by  multiplied  State  banks, 
gratiually  superseiiing  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  would  become 
the  j^eneml  currency  of  the  ountrv.  The  effect  of  the  few 
banks  then  existino:  had  not  l>een  felt  bevond  the  three  cities 
where  thev  had  been  establisheil.     The  States  were  forbidden  bv 


*  With  the  exor?p:i'  n  of  the  p«T»wer  of  rei^^iTin^  private  deposit*,  the  object 
of  which  prv>vi>ion  is  not  perceived,  ihis  is-  precisely  the  species  of  national 
bank  which  has  been  su^Tiresied  in  the  President  »  last  messag:e.  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  purchase  of  dmfls  would,  as  we  think,  be  a  charge  on  the 
Treasury,  or  prv»ve.  as  seems  to  be  expected,  a  source  of  profit,  is  one  of 
secondary  imp^^riance.  It  is  sufficient  toobt>erve  that  the  issues  of  the  State 
banks  could  not,  nor  indeed  is  i:  anticipated  in  the  message  that  they  would, 
be  checked  by  this  plan.  It  would  not,  therefore,  effect  the  great  object 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  to  carry  which  into  effect  is  enjoined  by 
that  instrument,  and  for  which  we  principally  contend,  riz,,  that  of  securing 
A  90Uiid  and  unif^^rm  currency. 
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the  Constitution  to  issue  bills  of  credit;  bank-Dotes  are  bills  of 
credit  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  the  State  could  not  do 
through  others  what  it  was  not  authorized  to  do  itself;  but  the 
bank-notes,  not  Iwing  issueil  on  the  credit  of  the  States,  nor  guar- 
anteed by  them,  were  not  considered  as  being,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, bills  of  cre<]it  eniittefl  by  the  States.  Subsequent  events 
have  shown  that  the  notes  of  State  banks,  pervading  the  whole 
country,  might  pro<iuce  the  very  effect  which  the  Constitution 
had  intended  to  prevent  by  prohibitiug  the  emission  of  hills  of 
credit  by  any  State.  The  injustice  to  individuals,  the  embar- 
rassments of  government,  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  its 
want  of  uniformity,  the  moral  necessity  imposed  on  the  com- 
munity either  to  receive  that  unsound  currency  or  to  susjiend 
every  payment,  purchase,  sale,  or  otlier  transaction  incident  to 
the  wantii  of  society,  alt  the  evils  which  followed  the  suspenaion 
of  specie  payments  have  lieen  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  those 
which  might  have  been  inflicted  by  a  paper  currency  issued 
under  the  authority  of  any  Slate,  We  have  already  adverted  to 
the  several  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  gave  to  Congress 
the  riglit  and  imposed  on  it  the  duty  to  provide  a  remedy ;  but 
there  is  one  which  deserves  special  consideration. 

Whatever  consequences  may  have  attended  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  in  Great  Britain,  there  still  remained  one  cur- 
rency which  regulated  alt  the  others.  All  the  country  bankers 
were  compelled  to  pay  their  own  notes,  if  not  in  specie  at  least 
in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Tliese  notes  were,  as  a 
standard  of  value,  substituted  for  gold;  and  if  the  currency  of 
the  country  was  depreciated  and  fluctuating  in  value  from  lime 
to  time,  it  was  at  the  same  time  uniform  throughout  the  country. 
There  was  but  one  currency  for  the  whole,  and  every  variation 
in  its  value  was  uniform  as  to  places,  and  at  the  same  moment 
operated  in  the  same  manner  everywhere.  But  the  currency  off 
the  United  States,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  the  several 
States,  varied,  during  the  suspension  of  s]>ecie  payments,  not 
only  from  time  to  time,  but  at  the  same  time  from  State  to  State, 
and  in  the  same  State  from  place  to  place.  In  New  England, 
where  those  payments  were  not  discontinued,  the  currency  was 
equal  in  value  to  specie;  it  was  at  the  same  time  at  a  discount 
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of  seven  |>er  cent,  in  New  York  and  Charleston,  of  fifteen  in 
Philadelphia,  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  in  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, with  every  other  possible  variation  in  other  places  and 
States. 

The  currency  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  public  and 
private  debts  were  paid  and  the  public  revenue  collected,  not 
only  was  generally  depreciated,  but  was  also  defective  in  respect 
to  uniformity.  Independent  of  all  the  other  clauses  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  relate  to  that  subject,  it  is  specially  provided,  1st, 
that  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States ;  2d,  that  representative  and  direct  taxes  shall 
lie  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  to  be  determined  by  the  rule  therein  speci- 
fied ;  and  that  no  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid, 
unless  in  proportion  to  the  enumeration.  Both  these  provisions 
were  violated  whilst  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  con- 
tinued. It  is  clear  that  after  the  quota  of  the  direct  tax  of 
each  State  had  been  determined  according  to  the  rule  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution,  it  was  substantially  changed  by  being  col- 
lected in  currencies  differing  in  value  in  the  several  States.  It 
is  not  less  clear  that  the  clause  which  prescribes  a  uniformity  of 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises  was  equally  violated  by  collecting 
every  description  of  indirect  duties  and  taxes  in  currencies  of 
different  value.  The  only  remedy  existing  at  that  time  was 
the  permission  to  pay  direct  and  indirect  taxes  in  Treasury 
notes.  But  those  notes  did  not  pervade  every  part  of  the 
(country  in  the  same  nuiiuier  as  bank-notes;  thev  were  of  too 
high  denomination  to  he  used  in  the  payment  of  almost  any 
internal  tax ;  they  were  liable  also  to  vary  in  value  in  the  dif- 
ferent  States ;  and  they  could  operate  as  a  remedy  only  as  long 
as  their  depreciation  was  greater  than  that  of  the  most  depre- 
ciated notes  in  circulation. 

We  will  now  ask  whetlier,  independent  of  every  other  con- 
sideration, Congress  was  not  authorized  and  bound  to  ]>ass  the 
laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  effect  with  good 
faith  those  provisions  of  tiie  Constitution?  and  whether  that 
could  or  can  be  done  in  any  other  manner  than  either  by  re- 
verting to  a  piirely  metallic,  or  by  substituting  a  uniform  pajwr 
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currency  to  that  which  had  proved  bo  essentially  dcfei^iive  in 
that  respect,  and  which,  from  its  not  being  subject  to  one  and 
the  same  control,  is,  and  forever  will  be,  liable  to  that  defect? 
The  iinirormily  of  duties  and  taxt«  of  every  description,  whether 
internal  or  external,  direct  or  indirect,  is  an  essential  and  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  Constitntion.  It  is  self-evident  that 
that  uniformity  cannot  be  carried  into  etTcct  without  a  corre- 
sponding uniformity  of  currencj'.  Without  liiwa  to  tiiis  effect, 
it  is  nl>»<oliitely  inipo»«ib]e  that  the  taxes  and  duties  should  be 
uniform,  as  the  Constitution  prescril)es;  such  laws  are  therefore 
necessary  and  proper,  in  the  most  strict  *=ense  of  t!ie  words. 
There  are  but  two  means  of  effecting  the  object,  a  metallic  or  a 
anilorm  paper  currency.  Congress  lias  the  option  of  either; 
and  either  of  the  two  which  may  ap^H'ar  the  most  eligible  will 
be  strictly  constitutional,  because  strictly  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  object.  If  a  cnrrency  exclusively 
metallic  is  preferred,  the  object  will  be  attained  by  laying  pro- 
hibitory stamp  duties  on  bank-notes  of  every  description  and 
without  exception.  J  fit  is  deemed  more  eligible  under  existing 
circumstances,  instead  of  subverting  the  whole  banking  system 
of  the  United  States,  and  depriving  the  conimnnity  of  the 
accommodations  which  l>ank  loans  afford,  to  resort  to  less  harsh 
means;  recourse  must  be  had  to  such  as  will  insure  a  currency 
sound  and  uniform  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  check  and  regu- 
late that  which  will  continne  to  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
currency  of  the  country. 

Botii  those  ndvantages  were  anticipated  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
bank  fulfils  both  those  conditions.  As  resjiecls  the  past,  it  is 
a  matter  of  fact  that  specie  payments  were  restored  and  have 
been  maintained  through  the  instrumentality  of  that  institution. 
It  gives  a  complete  guarantee  that  under  any  circumstances  its 
notes  will  preserve  the  .same  uniformity  which  they  now  possess. 
Placed  under  the  control  of  the  genenil  government,  relying  for 
its  existence  on  the  correctness,  prudence,  and  skill  with  which 
it  shall  be  administered,  perpetually  watched  and  occasionally 
checked  by  botii  the  Treasury  Department  and  rival  institutions, 
and  without  a  monopoly,  yet  with  a  capital  and  resources  ade- 
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quate  to  the  olyect  for  which  it  wna  established,  tl 

afibrda  the  etroiigftst  security  wliich  can  be  given  wi 

paper  not  only  ibr  it«  ultimate  solvency,  but  also  for  the  unin- 

torrupted  soumlncsa  of  its  currency.     The  slatcmeitts  we  have 

given  of  its  progressive  and  present  situation  show  how  far  tl 

ex|)ectatioiis  have  heretofore  been  realized. 

Those  statements  al^o   sliow  that   the  Bank  of  the  Unit 
States,  wherever  its  operations  have  been  extended,  has  effecto- 
ally  checked  excessive  issues  on  the  (mrt  of  the  State  banks,  if 
not  in  every  instance,  certainly  in  the  a^r^;ate.     They  had 
been  reduced,  before  the  year  1820,  from  si.Tty-six  to  Ifss  tlian 
forty  millions.     At  that  time  those  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  fell  short  of  four  millions.     The  increased  amount  re- 
quired by  the  increase  of  population  and  wealth  during  the  ten 
ensuing  years  has  liecn  supphcd  in  a  much  greater  projmrtion 
by  that  bank  than  by  thos*  of  the  States.    With  a  treble  capital, 
tliey  have  added  little  more  than  eight  millions  to  their  issues. 
Those  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  were  nominally  twelve, 
in  reality  about  eleven,  millions  greater  in  November,  1829j 
than  in  November,  181&.     The  whole  amount  of  the  paj 
currency  lias  during  those  ten  yean*  increased  about  forty-fi" 
and  that  portion  which  is  issued  by  the  Slate  hanks  only  tweni 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.     We  have,  indeed,  a  proof,  not 
acceptable,  perhaps,  t^i  the  bank,  but  conclusive  of  the  fact, 
it  has  performed  the  office  required  of  it  in  that  respect, 
general  complaints  on  the  jHirt  of  many  of  the  State  hani 
that  lliey  are  che<-ke<]  and  controlled  in  their  o|)enitions  by 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  that,  to  use  a  common  espi 
it  o|>erates  ae  a  screw,  is  the  l)est  evidence  that  its  gel 
operation  is  such  as  had  lieen  intended.     It  was  for  that 
purpose  that  the  bank  was  established.     We  are  not,  howe\*er, 
aware  that  a  single  solvent  bank  ha"  been  injured  by  that  of 
the  United  States,  though   many  have  undoubtedly   been  re- 
strained in  the  extent  of  their  operations  much  more  than  was 
desirable  to  them.     This  is  certainly  inconvenient  to  some  of 
the  banks,  but  in  its  general  effects  is  a  public  benefit  to  the 
community. 

The  best  way  to  jmlge  whctJier,  in  performing  that  unjKipular 
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duty,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  checked  the  operations 
of  the  State  banks  more  than  was  necessary ,  and  has  abused, 
in  order  to  enrich  itself  at  their  expense,  the  power  which  was 
given  for  another  purpose,  is  to  compare  their  respective  situa- 
tions in  the  aggregate.  In  order  to  avoid  any  erroneous  infer- 
ence, we  will  put  out  of  question  those  banks  of  which  we  could 
only  make  an  estimate,  and  compare  with  that  of  the  United 
States  those  only  of  which  we  have  actual  returns. 

The  profit  of  banks  beyond  the  interest  on  their  own  capital 
consists  in  that  which  they  receive  on  the  difference  between 
the  aggregate  of  their  deposits  and  notes  in  circulation  and  the 
amount  of  specie  in  their  vaults.  We  have  given  the  aggregate 
situation  for  the  end  of  the  year  1829  of  281  banks,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  95,003,667  dollars,  the  deposits  and  circulating  notes  of 
which  amounted  together  to  $71,706,033 

from  which  deducting  the  specie  in  their  vaults,  11,989,643 

leaves  for  the  said  difference  $59,716,390 

or  62.8  per  cent,  on  their  capital. 

The  notes  in  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
(adding  one  million  for  its  drafts  in  circulation)  amounted,  in 
November,  1829,  to  $14,042,984,  and  together  with  the  de- 
posits to  $28,827,793 
from  which  deducting  the  specie  in  its  vaults,  7,175,274 

leaves  for  the  difference  $21,652,519 

or  61.8  on  its  capital. 

It  is  clear  that  those  State  banks,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  have 
no  just  reason  to  complain,  since  that  of  the  United  States  im- 
poses no  greater  restraints  on  them  tlian  on  itself.  It  will  also 
be  perceived  that  it  had  in  specie  more  than  one-fifth  part  of 
the  aggregate  of  its  notes  in  circulation  and  deposits,  whilst  the 
State  banks  had  little  more  than  one-sixth ;  and  the  Bank  of 
the  United  Slates  had  in  addition  a  fund  of  about  one  million 
of  dollars  in  Europe.  The  difference  would  have  been  more 
striking  had  we  taken  a  view  of  the  situation  of  all  the  State 
banks,  including  those  on  estimate;  for  the  difference  between 
the  aggregate  of  their  notes  and  deposits  and  their  s|)ecie  is  67^ 
on  their  capital. 
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This  view  of  the  subject  applies  to  the  present  time,  when 
Bank  of  the  Unitc-d  States  has  eurmountetj  the  difficulties  whi 
it  had  in  its  origin  to  encounter,  and  liaa  readied  a  high  dej^i 
of  prosijcrity.     It  did  not  go  into  opcmlion  till  the  comnieni 
ment  of  the  year  1817,  and  such  were  the  losses  which  it 
experience*!  tliat  its  dividends  during  the  first  six  years  of 
existence  fell  short  of  3J  per  cent,  a  year.     The  dividend 
since  gradually  increased  from  5  to  7  per  cent, ;  but  the  avei 
during  the  lliirtcen  years  and  a  half  ending  on  the  1st  of  Jul] 
1830,  has  been  but  4^(^  per  cent,  a  year.    An  annual  dividei 
of  about  9  per  cent,  during  the  n-sidue  of  the  lime  to  which  tl 
charter  is  limite<l  would  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  st< 
holders  should  then  have  received,  on  an  average,  6  [ler  cent, 
year  on  their  capital.     The  dividends  of  the  Stale  banks  vary 
too  much,  and  our  returns  are  too  imperfect  in  that  rcsiH-ct, 
to  enable  us  to  ratiniate  the  average;   hut  it  has  certainly  fur 
exceeded  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  manner  in  which  tlie  bank  checks  the  issues  of  tJte 
l>anks  is  equally  simple  and  obvious.  It  consists  in  receiving- 
the  notes  of  all  those  which  are  solvent  and  rerjulring  [>aymcnt 
from  time  to  time,  without  sulleriug  the  lialanoc  due  by  any  to 
become  too  large.  Those  notes  on  hand,  taking  the  nvcrage  of 
the  throe  and  a.  half  last  years,  amount  always  to  about  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars;  nnct  the  balances  due  by  the  banks  in 
account  current  (deducting;  Imlancca  due  to  some)  to  about  nine 
hundred  thousand.  We  think  that  we  may  say  that  ou  this 
operation,  which  retjuires  particular  attention  and  vigilance  aiid 
must  lie  carried  on  with  great  firmness  and  due  forbearance, 
depends  almost  exclusively  the  stability  of  the  currency  of  the 
country. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  bank  had  failed  in  the  great  end  of  establishing  a  uni- 
form and  sound  currency,  and  has  suggested  the  expediency  of 
establishing  "a  national  bank,  founded  upon  the  credit  of  the 
government  and  its  revenues."  He  has  clearly  seen  that  tie 
uniformity  of  the  currency  was  a  fundamental  principle  derived 
from  the  Constitution,  and  that  this,  unless  the  United  States 
reverted  to  a  jmrely  metallic  currency,  could  not  be  effected 
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without  tlie  aid  of  a  national  bank.  But  it  ai)i)ears  to  us  that 
tiie  objection  of  want  of  unifovmity,  which  may  be  supported  in 
one  sense,  though  not  in  the  constitutional  sense,  of  the  word, 
applies  generally  to  a  paper  currency,  and  not  particularly  to 
that  which  is  issued  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  And 
although  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  tlie  United  States  at 
lai^  are  entitled  to  the  pecuniary  profit  arising  from  the  Mib- 
stitutioD  of  a  paper  for  a  metallic  currency,  we  are  not  less  con- 
vinced that  this  object  cannot  be  attatnci]  in  a  more  eligible 
way  and  more  free  of  objections  than  through  the  medium  of 
a  national  bank  constituted  on  tlie  same  principles  us  that  now 
existing.  On  both  those  topics  we  will  make  but  few  observa- 
tions, those  branches  of  the  subject  having  been  nearly  exhausti>d 
in  their  report  by  the  committee  of  the  House  of  itepreseutativcs. 

It  has  already  been  observcl  tliat  the  substitution  of  pajjer  to 
gold  and  silver  is  a  national  benefit,  in  as  far  as  it  briuga  into 
activity  an  additional  circulating  capital  equal  to  the  difference 
Iwtween  the  amount  of  paper  and  that  of  the  reserve  in  specie 
necessary  to  sustain  the  [lar  value  of  that  paper.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  community  derives  no  other  immediate  benefit  from 
the  substitution  than  the  accommodutiotis  which  the  banks  are 
thereby  enabled  to  afford,  and  for  which  the  borrowers  pay  the 
usual  rate  of  interest.  The  immediate  profit  derived  from  the 
[Miper  currency  is  receivei.1  exclusively  by  the  banks, — about 
three-fourths  by  the  State  banks,  and  one-fourth  by  that  of  the 
United  Stales.  So  far  as  relates  to  profit,  it  is  only  to  that  one- 
fourth  |«rt  of  the  whole  that  the  measures  of  tlie  general  gov- 
ernment are  intended  to  apply.  Several  of  the  States,  by  levy- 
ing a  tax  ou  the  capital  or  on  the  dividends  of  their  own  banks, 
receive  the  public  share  of  those  profits.  Other  States  have  re- 
sorted to  the  mode  suggest«l  by  the  President,  and  have  estah- 
iisheil  banks  of  the  State  exclusively  founded  on  its  resources 
and  revenue. 

The  proposition  has  not  been  suggested  to  resort  to  a  third, 
though  the  most  simple,  mode :  that  of  issuing,  without  tlie  aid 
or  machinery  of  any  bank  wiiat«ver,  a  government  paper  jtay- 
able  on  demand  in  specie.  We  unite  in  considering  it  altogether 
inadmissible.     Government  may  put  its  paj>er  in  circulation  by 
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lending  it,  like  banks,  to  individuals;  and  this  ia,  In  fact,  the 
proposition  which  hoe  been  suggested.  But  unless  this  mode  is 
adopted,  to  issue  jraper  in  any  other  way  is  to  borrow  money; 
and  the  United  States  at  (his  time  wish  to  discharge  and  not  lo 
contract  a  debt.  Nor  would  such  a  pa|jer,  without  a  mixture  of 
banking  operations,  control  tn  tlic  \east  the  issues  of  Smte  banks 
and  assist  in  establishiug  a  general  sound  currency. 

The  general  oljiectiona  t^  a  paper  issued  by  government  have 
already  been  slated  at  large.  Yet  it  must  be  admittetl  that 
there  may  be  times  when  every  other  consideration  must  yield 
to  die  superior  necesaity  of  saving  or  defending  the  country.  If 
there  ever  was  a  time  or  a  cause  which  justiRed  a  resort  to  that 
measure,  it  was  the  war  of  the  independence.  It  would  be  doing 
gross  injustice  lo  tlie  authors  of  the  Revolution  and  founders  of 
that  inde|>endence  to  confound  tliem  with  those  governments 
which,  from  ambitious  views,  have,  without  necessity,  inflicted 
that  calamity  on  their  subjects.  The  old  Congress,  as  the  name 
purports,  were  only  an  assembly  of  plenipotentiaries  delegated 
by  the  several  L-olonies  or  States,  They  could  only  recommend, 
and  had  not  the  power  to  lay  taxes ;  the  country  was  compara- 
tively poor;  extraordinary  exertions  were  necessary  to  resist  the 
formidable  power  of  Great  Britain  ;  those  exertions  were  made, 
and  absorbed  all  tlie  local  resources ;  the  paper  money  carried 
the  United  States  through  the  most  arduous  and  perilous  stages 
of  the  war ;  and,  though  operating  as  a  most  unequal  tax,  it 
cannot  l>e  denied  that  it  saved  tlie  country.  Mr,  JeHerson  was 
strongly  impresseti  with  the  recollection  of  those  portentous  times 
when,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1814,  he  su^eeted  the  pro- 
priety of  a  gradual  issue  by  government  of  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  paper.  He  had,  from  the  imperfect  data  in 
hifl  possession,  greatly  overrate<l  the  amount  of  paper  currency 
which  could  be  sustained  at  jiar;  and  he  had,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  underrated  the  great  exjteiisea  of  the  war.  Yet  we  doubt 
whether,  in  the  slate  to  which  the  banks  and  the  currency  had 
been  reduced,  much  greater  issues  of  Treasury  notes,  or  other 
paper  not  convertible  at  will  into  specie,  would  not  have  become 
necessary  if  the  war  had  been  of  much  longer  continuance.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  similar  state  of  things  will  not  again  occur; 
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but,  at  all  events,  the  issue  of  a  government  paper  ought  to  be 
kept  in  reserve  for  the  extraordinary  exigencies. 

The  projHisitioD  then  recurs  to  issue  a  paper  currency  payable 
on  demand  in  specie  through  the  medium  of  a  bank  founded  on 
the  revenue  of  the  United  States ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  convert 
the  general  government  or  its  Treasury  Department  into  a  bank- 
ing institution.  The  experiment  has  been  made  in  four  of  the 
States,  and  may  have  sueceeded  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  where 
all  the  agents  are  personally  known  to  government  and  are  not 
merely  in  name  but  in  reality  under  its  immediate  {superintend- 
ence. But  if  thirty-five  millions  of  tlollars  are  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  three  hundred  bank  directors  selected  by  the 
government  of  the  Uuiteii  Stal*j8  and  living  in  twenty-five  dif- 
lerent  States  or  Territories,  with  the  authority  to  contract  debts 
in  behalf  of  the  public  to  an  equal  amount  and  to  lend  the 
whole  to  individuals  at  their  discretion,  we  must  inquire  how 
and  over  whom  that  enormous  power  will  be  exercised.  How- 
ever they  may  have  differed  with  respect  to  removals  from  office, 
the  various  Administrations,  with  some  exceptions  commanded 
by  the  public  interest,  have  all  preferred,  in  appointing  to  office, 
their  friends  to  their  opponents ;  and  in  making  the  selections 
at  a  distance  there  is  not  perhaps,  out  often  officers  who  are  ap- 
pointed, one  who  is  personally  known  either  to  the  President  or 
to  any  of  the  heads  of  the  Departments.  It  is  morally  impossi- 
ble that  the  direction  of  the  branches  of  the  proposed  bank 
should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  generally  selected  from 
political  considerations,  often  of  a  locul  nature.  Without  salary 
or  any  personal  interest  in  the  concern  intrusted  to  their  care, 
they  would  also  be  altogether  irresponsible.  The  duties  of  the 
other  officers  of  government  may  always  be,  and  always  are, 
defined  by  law ;  for  any  wilful  official  misconduct,  for  any  act 
of  oppression  towards  individuals,  tliey  may  be  prosecuted  and 
pimished.  But  the  power  vested  in  a  bank  director  is  in  its 
nature  discretionary,  and  error  of  jutlgment  may  always  be 
pleaded  for  having  improperly  granted  or  withdrawn  an  accom- 
modation. The  exercise  of  that  arbitrary  power  over  the  prop- 
erty and  private  concerns  of  individuals  would  be  so  odious  that, 
if  the  attempt  was  made,  we  are  confident  that  It  would  not  be 
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long  tolerated,  ConsiJered  as  a  source  of  profit,  which  is  its 
only  recomniciKlatiijn,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  plan  could 
not  succeed ;  timt  wheuevcr  there  was  a  temporary  pressure  and 
what  is  called  a  want  of  money,  the  tlebtora  would  ask  and 
obtain  relief,  and  that  the  same  measure  of  indulgence  would 
gradually  l>e  extended  to  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  It  seems 
indeed  self-evident  that  a  government  constituted  like  that  of 
the  United  States  cannot  by  iti%elf  manage  and  control  a  bank- 
ing system  sjn-ead  over  their  extensive  territory ;  and  we  know, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  same  object  may  be  attained  tlirough 
the  means  of  a  l»ank  governed  and  controlled  as  that  of  the 
United  Slates.  It  may  be  ad<ie<I  that,  if  an  objection  is  raised 
against  that  institution  lxN:ause  the  power  to  incorporate  a  bank 
is  not  expressly  grantetl  by  the  Constitution,  it  appears  to  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  plan  that  has  been  suggested;  since 
there  is  no  clause  in  that,  instrument  that  expressly  authorizes 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  discount  the  nutoi  of 
individuals  or  to  become  a  trading  company. 

The  United  Slates  are,  however,  justly  entitled  to  iiarttcijiate 
in  the  advantages  which  the  bank  derives  from  its  charter,  by 
being  jiermitled  to  issue  punier  and  to  extend  its  operations  over 
the  whole  country;  and  that  institution  must  also  be  allowed, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  interest  on  its  capital,  a  reasonable  profit, 
since  it  incurs  all  the  risks  and  is  liable  for  all  the  losses  inci- 
dent to  those  operations.  The  government  receives  already  a 
portion  of  the  profits  in  the  8ha[*e  of  those  services  which  are 
rendered  here  gratuitously,  and  form  in  England  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  benefit  allowed  to  the  bank.  But  for  the 
residue  we  would  preler  to  a  l>onus  either  a  moderate  interest 
on  the  public  deposits  or  a  participation  in  the  dividends  when 
exceeding  a  certain  rate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  !nde- 
l)endeut  of  perfect  security,  the  United  States  would  in  that  way 
derive  greater  pecimiary  advantages  tiian  from  any  bank  man- 
aged by  its  own  officers. 

In  order  to  attain  perfect  uniformity,  the  value  of  a  paper 
currency  shouhl  in  the  United  States  be  always  the  same  ss 
that  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  which  it  takes  the  pla<«' 
It  is  impossible  to  fulfil  that  condition  better  than  by  making 
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tlmt  currency  payable  on  demand  in  s]>ecie  and  at  (tar.  Tliis 
cannot  be  done  bnt  at  certain  places  designated  for  that  purpose. 
The  holder  of  a  )mnk-note  cannot  at  any  other  place  give  such 
note  in  {tayment  of  a  debt,  or  exchange  it  for  specie,  without 
the  consent  of  another  party.  Sirictly  speaking,  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, at  any  other  place  of  the  same  value  with  sjtecie.  This 
is  equally  true  of  any  bank-note  or  convertible  paper  in  any 
other  country.  A  note  of  the  Bank  of  England,  being  only 
payable  in  London,  will  not  be  of  the  same  value  with  gold  or 
silver  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  even  at  Liver|K>ol,  unless  the 
exchange  between  those  places  res[>ectively  and  London  should 
t)e  at  par.  Thin  defect  ia  inherent  to  every  species  of  paper 
currency,  even  when  payable  on  demand.  There  were  three 
hundred  and  tiventy-nine  State  banks  and  twenty-two  offices  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  Stales  in  operation  on  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
uary, 1830.  We  had,  therefore,  three  hundred  and  fifiy-one 
distinct  currencies,  all  convertible  into  specie,  but  each  at  differ- 
ent places.  A  note  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America,  both  payable  at  Philadelphia,  was  no 
more  exchangeable  for  gold  or  silver  at  Bedford,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, than  at  Cincinnati;  the  only  difference  consisting  in  the 
greater  distance  from  the  place  of  payment,  which  renders  a 
fluctuation  in  the  rate  of  exchange  more  probable.  When,  there- 
fore, it  is  objected  as  a  want  of  uniformity  that  the  notes  issued 
by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  several  offices  are  not 
indiscriminately  made  jiayable  at  every  one  of  those  places,  the 
objection  does  not  go  far  enough.  In  order  to  attain  perfect 
uniformity,  or  to  render  those  notes  everywhere  precisely  equal 
in  value  to  specie,  they  should  be  made  payable  at  every  town 
or  village  in  the  United  States.  But  although  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  Unitefl  States  now 
consist  nominally  of  twenty-four  currencies,  each  payable  at  a 
distinct  place,  they  still  fulfil  the  condition  of  uniformity  re- 
qaired  by  the  Constitution;  and  the  defect  complained  of  is  not 
pccniiar  to  them,  bnt  would  equally  attach  to  any  other  possible 
species  of  bank-notes  or  paper  currency. 

Those  notes,  wherever  made  payable,  are,  by  the  charter,  re- 
ceivable in  all  payments  to  the  United  States;  and  as  the  bank 
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is  obliged,  without  any  allowance  on  Bocoiint  of  difTerem 
i^ange,  to  transrer  the  public  fundn  from  place  lo  place  witJ] 
the  United  StatcR,  any  lo^^  arisins  from  that  cause  falls  on  the 
institution.  For  that  purpose,  therefore,  all  the  notes  issued  by 
the  bank  constitute  but  one  uniform  currency,  with  which  all 
the  duties,  taxes,  inipoote,  and  excises  may  be  pnid.  Not  only 
the  condition  of  uniformity  imposed  by  the  Constitution  is 
strictly  fulfilled,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  notes  which 
may  happen  to  circulate  out  of  the  States  in  which  they  are 
ma<le  payable  is  also  absorbed  by  that  operation.  The  objection 
is  reduced  to  the  simple  fact  that  individuals  who  may  stilt  hold 
such  notes  cannot  always  exchange  them  at  par  at  a  place  dis- 
tant from  that  where  they  are  payable.  In  answer  to  this  it 
must,  in  the  first  place,  be  observal  that  notes  are  never  found 
in  that  situation  but  by  the  act  of  the  parties  themselves.  The 
banks  and  its  officers  never  issue  or  make  payments  in  note^ 
payable  at  another  place  than  that  of  issue  but  at  ihe  request  of 
iudividuals  whose  convenience  it  may  suit  to  apply  for  such 
notes.  Through  whatever  channel  a  man  residing  in  New 
Orleans  may  have  come  in  [)ossession  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
notes  payable  at  Charleston,  it  has  always  been  with  his  own 
consent,  and  never  by  the  act  of  the  bank.  When  this  objection 
18  made,  what  in  iact  is  complained  of  is,  that  the  bank  will  not, 
or  cannot,  transfer  the  funds  of  individuals,  as  well  as  Ihnse  of 
the  public,  from  plat*  to  |»Iace  gratuitously, — an  operation  which 
has  no  connection  with  the  uniformity  of  currency.  Supposing 
there  were  no  bank-notes  in  circulation  and  there  was  no  other 
but  a  uniform  metallic  currency,  the  man  who  had  taken  a  cargo 
of  flour  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans  must,  in  order  to  trans- 
fer the  proceeds  back  to  Louisville,  either  have  purchased  a  bill 
of  excliange  or  transported  the  specie.  This  he  may  still  do 
since  the  institution  of  tlie  bank;  and  he  ha^f  no  more  right  to 
ask  from  the  oflice  at  New  Orleans  to  give  him  in  exchange  for 
the  specie  bank-notes  payuhle  at  Louisville,  than  to  require  that 
it  should  pay  the  freight  of  hia  flour  from  Louisville  to  New 
Orleans, 

But  supposing  there  waa  any  weight  in  the  objection,  it  is 
inherent  to  the  nature  of  a  paper  which  cannot,  in  that  respect, 
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be  made  better  than  a.  metallic  currency.  If  A  contracts  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  to  B,  it  must  be  at  a  certain  specified  place.  He 
cannot  engage  to  do  it  at  five  or  six  difierent  places  at  the  option 
of  B,  since  it  would  compel  Iiim  to  provide  funds  at  all  those 
different  places,  and  therefore  to  five  or  six  times  the  amount  of 
his  debt.  It  is  true  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ha", 
through  its  extensive  dealings  in  exchange,  facilities  to  give 
accommodations  in  that  respect  which  no  individual  can  liavc. 
But  it  is  its  interest  to  extend,  as  far  as  is  safe  and  practicable, 
the  circulation  of  its  notes,  and  one  of  the  liest  means  to  effect 
that  object  is  to  pay  everywhere  their  notes,  wherever  issued, 
whenever  that  is  practicable.  The  five-dollar  notes  are  already 
made  thus  payable;  and,  in  reality,  payment  of  notes  of  every 
denomination,  wherever  made  payable,  is  rarely  refused  at  any 
of  the  offices.  The  bank  may  be  safely  relied  on  for  giving  the 
greatest  possible  extension  to  a  species  of  accomniodation  which 
it  is  its  interest  to  give;  but  the  condition  can  never  be  made 
obligatory  either  on  that  institution  or  on  any  other  bank,  by 
whatever  name  designated  or  on  whatever  principle  constituted, 
without  endangering  its  safety.  It  is  obvious  that  no  bank 
which  has  branches  can  have  funds  at  every  place  sufficient  to 
meet  a  sudden  demand  for  the  payment  of  a  large  amount  of 
notra  payable  elsewhere  which  may  fortuitously  or  designedly 
have  accumulated  at  some  one  place.  Even  supi>osing  this  to 
l>e  practicable,  the  condition  imposed  must  necessarily  occasion 
an  additional  esi>ense,  much  greater  than  the  benefit  derived 
from  it;  and  if  this  was  done  through  the  means  of  a  bank 
founded  i>n  the  public  revenue,  it  would  be  a  tax  laid  on  the 
community  for  the  advantage  of  a  few  individuals. 

A  similar  obje<'tion  has  been  made  with  res[»ect  to  the  dealings 
in  domestic  excliange  of  tlie  bank.  These  consist  of  two  cor- 
relative but  distinct  operations.  The  Imnk  purchases  at  Phila- 
delphia and  at  every  one  of  its  offices  bills  of  exchange  payable 
at  different  dat«9  and  on  all  parts  of  the  Uniteil  States  where 
there  are  such  offices,  and  the  bank  and  its  offices  sell  their 
drafts  on  each  other  payable  at  sight.  The  amount  of  both  has 
been  progressively  increasing  to  the  great  convenience  of  the 
public.     That  of  bills  of  exchange  was  29,335,254  and  that  of 
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bank  drafte  24,384,232  dollars  during  ihe  year  1829.  In  the 
same  year  Ihe  transfers  of  public  moneys  which  are  effeeted  by 
Treasury  drafts,  analogous  to  bills  of  exdiange  at  sight,  have 
amounted  to  9.066,000  dollars.  The  three  items  t<^ether  make 
a  total  of  62,785,48(1  dollars  trnn8mitte<l  by  the  Imnk  in  one 
year  through  the  medium  of  bills  and  drafts,  which  are  thus 
substituted  to  the  trans  [tor  tat!  on  of  specie  to  the  same  amount. 
The  purchase  of  bills  of  excliange  is  an  operation  similar,  as 
relates  to  interest,  to  the  discounting  of  notes.  The  interest 
accruing  from  the  time  of  purchase  or  discount  to  that  when 
tliey  become  due  is  equally  allowed  in  both  casea.  Deducting 
this,  the  gross  profit  on  the  purchase  of  bills,  arising  from  the 
rate  of  exchange  at  which  they  were  purchased,  amounted,  in 
the  year  1829,  to  227,224  dollars,  or  less  than  three-fourths  per 
Pent.  The  premiums  tin  the  sale  of  bank  drafts  amounted  to 
42,826  dollars;  but  to  this  must  l>e  ailde<I  the  interest  accruing 
nu  the  drafts  actually  in  circulation,  iind  which,  estimating,  as 
before  stated,  the  time  during  which,  on  an  average,  they  remain 
so,  at  fifteen  days,  amounts  to  near  sixty-one  thousand  dollars. 
The  profit  on  those  drafts  ts  therefore  near  one  hundred  and  four 
thousand  dollars,  or  about  three  sevenths  |>er  cent.  The  interest 
lost  i>y  the  bank  on  the  Treasury  drafts  is  from  tif^een  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  charges  for  trans}x>rtatiuu  of  specie, 
postage,  and  incidental  ex|)enses  amounted,  in  tiie  year  1829,  to 
49,847  dollars.  The  net  profit  of  the  bank  on  (he  aggregate  of 
those  transactions  is,  therefore,  about  two  hundreil  and  sixty-four 
thousand  dollars,  or  a  fraction  more  than  two-fifths  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  amount. 

There  is  not,  it  is  believed,  a  single  country  where  the  com- 
munity is,  in  that  respect,  served  with  less  risk  or  expense.  It 
is  obvious  that  no  one  will  sell  his  bills  to  the  liank  unless  that 
institution  purchases  thera  at  a  higher  or  at  least  as  high  rate 
as  any  other  person,  and  that  no  one  will  purchase  its  drafts 
unless  they  are  as  cheap  as  any  others  at  market  or  are  con- 
sidered safer.  There  is  no  other  ground  of  complaint,  unless 
it  be  that  the  bank  can  afford  to  purchase  bills  dearer  and  to 
sell  its  drafts  cheaper  than  anybody  else.  This  is  oertainly  a 
public  benefit,  and  the  only  consideration  which  has  l>een  ui^ed 
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with  some  degree  of  plausibility  is,  that  one  of  the  reasons 
which  euables  the  bank  to  obtuin  a  higher  priot.'  for  !ls  drafls 
is  the  greater  degree  of  security  which  they  offer,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  its  peculiar  situation  would  enable  it  to  sell  them 
eheaper  than  other  persons.  Without  admitting  the  validity  of 
this  observation  or  denying  that  the  current  rate  of  exchange 
onght  to  reguhite  the  price  of  those  drafts,  we  would  wish  that 
they  might  lie  sold  at  [tar  whenever  it  hajifiens  that  the  opera- 
tion, from  the  situation  of  its  funds,  is  in  no  degree  inconvenient 
to  the  bank.  Government  receives  its  full  share  of  the  profits  on 
those  nperaiions.  As  its  business  is  d«ne  gratnitoasly,  it  not  only 
saves  the  interest,  as  above  slated,  but  also  the  premium  which 
it  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  on  the  sale  of  its  drafts.  This, 
ealeulnted  at  the  same  rate  as  for  other  bills  of  exchange,  would 
amount  to  more  than  seventy,  and  together  with  the  interest  to 
«l»out  ninety,  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

We  have  also  heani  complaints  made  against  (he  purchase  of 
foreign  hills  by  the  bank  at  the  South,  and  the  sale  of  their  own 
liills  on  Europe  at  the  East,  That  this  may  interfere  with  the 
liusiness  of  capitalists  who  deal  in  exchange  is  true;  but  the 
principal  public  consideration  seems  to  be  whether  the  bank 
confers  a  benefit  on  the  Southern  planters  or  merchants  by  en- 
tering into  comiKtition  for  the  purchase  of  their  bills,  and  on  the 
public  by  offering  for  sale  cheaper  or  safer  means  of  making 
remittances  abroad.  Another  great  advanlage  is  found  in  the 
facility  thereby  afforde<l  to  the  bank  of  having  a  fund  in  Eng- 
land on  which  it  receives  interest,  and  which,  on  an  emergency, 
answers  tlie  same  pur[K>se  as  specie.  That  branch  of  businesa, 
either  for  the  year  1829  or  for  the  average  of  that  and  the  two 
preceding  years,  amounted  to  3,580,000  dollars. 

The  principal  advantages  derivetJ  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  which  no  Stute  bank  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  no  bank 
established  on  different  principles  couhl  afford,  are,  therefore, 
first  and  principally,  securing  with  certainty  a  uniform  and, 
as  far  as  pa]>er  can,  a  sound  currency;  secondly,  the  complete 
seourity  and  great  facility  it  affonls  to  government  in  its  fiscal 
operations;  thirdly,  the  great  convenience  and  benefit  accruing 
to  the  community  from  its  extensive  transactions  in  domestic 
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bills  of  cxcliaiige  and  iulaiid  drafts.  We  liave  not  adverted  1 
to  tlie  aid  wtiioh  may  be  expected  from  that  institution  in  time  I 
of  war,  and  which  should,  we  think,  be  confined  to  two  ohjectsr.l 

First,  The  experience  of  tlie  last  war  has  sufficiently  proved  J 
that  an  efficient  revenue  must  be  provided  before  or  immedi- 
ately after  that  event  takes  ]>lare.  Resort  nuist  be  had  for  that 
pur|>ose  to  a  system  of  internal  taxation  not  engrafteil  on  taxes 
previously  existing,  but  which  must  l>e  at  once  created.  The 
utmost  diligence  and  skill  cannot  render  such  new  taxea  produc- 
tive before  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  The  estimateil  amount 
must  be  anticipated,  and  advances  to  that  extent,  including  at 
least  the  estimated  proceeds  of  one  year  of  all  the  additional 
taxes  laid  during  the  war,  may  justly  l)e  exjiecled  from  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States. 

Secondly.  It  will  also  be  expected  that  it  will  powerfully 
assist  in  raising  the  necessary  loans,  not  by  taking  up  on  its  own 
account  any  sum  beyond  what  may  be  entirely  convenient  and 
consistent  with  the  safety  and  primary  object  of  the  institution, 
but  by  affording  facilities  to  the  money-lenders.  Those  who 
in  the  first  instanoe  suliscribe  to  a  public  loan  do  not  intend 
keep  the  whole,  but  expect  to  distribute  it  gradually  witli  ft^ 
reasonable  profit.  The  greatest  inducement  in  order  to  obtain 
loans  on  moderate  terms  consists  in  the  ]>robability  that,  if  that 
distribution  proceeds  slower  than  had  been  anticipated,  the  sub- 
scribers will  not  be  comjieiled,  in  order  to  pay  their  instalments, 
to  sell  the  stock,  and,  by  glutting  the  market,  to  sell  it  at  a  lonj 
and  the  assistance  expected  from  the  bank  is  to  advance, 
deposit  of  the  scrip,  after  the  two  first  instalments  have  beert 
paid,  such  portions  of  each  succeeding  payment  as  may  enalile 
the  fiubsiribers  to  hold  the  stock  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
As  this  operation  may  be  i-enewed  annually,  on  each  successive 
loan,  whilst  the  war  continues,  the  aid  afforded  in  that  manner 
is  far  more  useful  than  large  direct  advances  to  government, 
which  always  cripple  the  resources  and  may  endanger  the  safely 
of  a  bank. 
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NOTE  A. 

RELATIVE  VALUE   OF   GOLD   AND  SILVER. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  intrinsic  value  and  average  market 
price  of  current  coins  are  greater  than  those  of  bullion  of  the  same  vireight 
and  standard,  and  that  the  difference  is,  on  account  of  the  greater  com- 
parative expense  of  coinage,  greater  with  respect  to  silver  than  to  gold  coins. 
The  ratio  of  15.7  to  1  is  nearly  that  of  gold  to  silver  bullion  in  France,  and 
it  has  been  found  to  correspond,  during  a  long  period,  with  the  market 
price  in  that  country  ;  whilst  the  average  price  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins 
has  been  in  the  ratio  of  about  15.6  to  1,  making  a  difference  of  about  |  per 
cent,  between  the  two  ratios.  The  English  market  is,  with  respect  to  silver, 
much  more  uncertain,  from  the  want  of  a  constant  demand  and  uniform 
mint  price.  Silver  is  accordingly  exported  in  preference  to  France,  and 
gold  to  England.  The  respective  prices,  as  quoted  in  England,  give  the 
ratio  of  gold  coins  to  silver  bullion.  If  this  average  ratio  is  taken  at  15.85 
to  1,  and  the  average  English  market  price  of  standard  gold  bullion  at 
7717},  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  bullion  will  be  found  to  be  less  than  15.8 
to  1 ;  and,  making  the  above-mentioned  allowance  of  f  per  cent,  for  the 
difference  l)etween  the  two  ratios,  that  of  gold  to  silver  coins,  as  declared 
from  the  British  average  market  prices,  does  not  exceed  15.7  to  1.  It  is 
in  order  to  guard  against  any  exportation  of  silver  in  preference  to  gold 
coins,  and  any  possible  danger  of  altering  the  present  standard  of  value, 
that  we  are  desirous  that  this  ratio  should  not  be  exceeded.  The  premium 
on  gold  coins  in  France  has,  in  the  text,  been  generally  rated  at  one-half 
per  cent.    The  true  average  taken  for  six  years  was  only  one-third  per  cent. 
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ON    SCOTCH    BANKS. 

Ckiefis  exlrwled  from  lie  Report  nf  ihe  Select  Committee  of  the  Boute  ^1 
n  PromUMory  Notes  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  Xa^  28,  1826. 


"  There  nra  at  present  thirtj-two  lianka  in  Scotland,  three  of  whiah  aia 
incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  myiil  charter,  vix.,  the  Bank  of 
Si^otlnnd,  the  Royal  Bank  of  ScMitland,  and  the  bank  called  the  British 
Linen  Couipnny. 

"The  National  Bank  of  Scotland  has  1238  paHners. 

"The  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland  has  .^21. 

"  The  Aberdeen  Town  and  County  Bank  has  446, 

"Of  the  remaining  banks,  there  are  three  in  which  the  nmnbeF  of  f 
Tiers  exneedg  100,  six  in  which  the  number  is  between  20  and  100, 
neventcen  in  which  the  number  falls  short  of  20. 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  Scotch  banks  hare  branches  in  connection  i 
the  principal  cBtablishinent,  each  bmnch  managed  by  an  agent  acting  nnder 
tlio  immediate  directions  of  hia  employers,  and  ginng  security  to  them  for 
his  conduct.  _ 

"  The  Bank  of  Scotland  had,  nt  the  date  of  the  last  return  reoeiTed  bj 
your  oommittee,  sixteen  branches,  established  at  various  periods  betwsoi 
the  year  1774  and  the  present, 

"  The  British  Linen  Company  had  twenly-aeven  branches. 

"  The  Commercial  Banking  Company  in  Edinburgh,  thirty-one. 

"The  total  number  of  branuhea  established  in  Scotland  from  the  south- 
ern border  to  Tburso,  the  most  northerly  point  at  which  a  branch  bank 
exists,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty -three. 

"Speakin):  generally,  the  busincssof  a  Scotch  bank  consists  chiefly  in  dw 
receipt  and  charge  of  sums  dnposited  with  the  bank,  on  which  an  interMt 
is  allowed,  and  iu  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  upon  the  diseount  of  bill^ 
and  upon  advances  of  money  mode  by  the  bank  upon  what  is  colled  acaah 

"  The  interent  allowed  by  a  bank  upon  deposits  varies  from  time  to  tine 
according  Co  the  current  rate  of  interest  which  money  generally  bears.  At 
present  the  interest  allowed  upon  deposits  is  four  per  cent. 

"  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  sums  deposiwd 
with  the  Scotch  banks  amounts  to  about  twenty  or  twenty-one  milliont. 
The  precise  accuracy  of  such  an  estimate  cannot  of  course  bo  relied  on. 
The  witness  by  whom  it  was  made  thonght  that  the  amount  of  depoud 
could  not  be  less  than  sixteen  millions  nor  exceed  twenty-Hve  millions,  and 
took  an  intermediate  sum  as  the  probable  amount 

"  Another  witness,  who  had  been  connected  for  many  years  with  differ- 
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ent  banks  in  Scotland,  and  has  had  experience  of  their  concerns  at  Stirling, 

Edinburgh,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow,  stated  that  more  than  one-half 

of  the  deposits  in  the  banks  with  which  he  had  been  connected  were  in  sums 

from  ten  pounds  to  two  hundred  pounds/' 

*******         ****** 

"  On  sums  advanced  by  the  banks  on  the  discount  of  bills  of  exchange 
and  upon  cash  credits  an  interest  of  five  per  cent  is  at  present  charged. 

"  A  cash  credit  is  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  a  bank  to  advance  to  an 
individual  such  sums  of  money  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  require,  not 
exceeding  in  the  whole  a  certain  definite  amount,  the  individual  to  whom 
the  credit  is  given  entering  into  a  bond  with  securities,  generally  two  in 
number,  for  the  repayment  on  demand  of  the  sums  actually  advanced,  with 
interest  upon  each  issue  from  the  day  on  which  it  is  made. 

**  Cash  credits  are  rarely  given  for  sums  below  one  hundred  pounds;  they 
generally  range  from  two  to  five  hundred  pounds,  sometimes  reaching  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  occasionally  a  larger  sum. 

*'  The  bank  allows  the  party  having  the  cash  credit  to  liquidate  any  por- 
tion of  his  debt  to  the  bank  at  any  time  that  may  suit  his  convenience,  and 
reserves  to  it»elf  the  power  of  cancelling,  whenever  it  shall  think  fit,  the 
credit  granted.^' 

The  amount  of  deposits  on  which  the  Scotch  banks  allow  interest  may 
be  entimated  at  about  £18,000,000  sterling.  One-half  is  said  to  consist  of 
small  sums  deposited  by  mechanics,  fishermen,  and  laborers,  and  that  part 
of  the  system  may  be  considered  as  analogous  to  that  of  the  saving  banks 
and  as  having  the  same  beneficial  efiect. 

The  cash  credits  are  generally  for  sums  from  200  to  500  pounds,  some- 
times as  high  as  jClOOO,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  £50.  The  total  amount 
for  which  credits  are  opened  is  estimated  at  six,  and  the  average  amount 
actually  drawn  and  due  to  the  banks  at  four,  millions  sterling.  They  are 
generally  granted  to  shopkeepers  commencing  business,  and  to  tradesmen 
generally.  The  great  advantage  of  this  system,  which  is  thus  far  substi- 
tuted to  the  discounting  of  notes,  is,  that  the  borrower  never  draws  more 
from  the  bank  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  his 
business.  The  banks  require  that  the  capital  loaned  should  be  actively  and 
constantly  employed.  One  of  the  witnesses  says,  *^  I  would  say  that  no 
cash  account  is  at  all  well  operated  upon  unless,  at  the  close  of  it  in  a  year, 
the  amount  of  the  transactions  on  each  side  is,  at  the  very  least,  five  times 
the  amount  of  the  grant.  When  the  account  continues  stagnant  for  any 
length  of  time  we  intimate  to  the  holder  that,  at  a  fixed  period,  he  must 
pay  it  up." 

The  total  amount  of  the  notes  in  circulation  is  stated  for  1825 : 
In  notes  of  £5  and  upwards        ....     1,230,000 
In    do.    of  under  £5,  never  lower  than  £1         .     2,080,000 

at  £3,310,000 
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The  great  nnd  efficient  Jtiothod  oF  preventing  the  over-issuing  of  bftnk-'l 
notes  aoil  the  depreciation  of  their  value  consiaCa  in  the  pnutioe,  rij^ot^l 
ouslj  ndhered  to  bj  nil  the  bnnkK,  of  exchanging  each  other's  notes 
n  vreelc,  and  pujinj;  immediiLtolf  the  bnlances.     For  that  purpose  "nil  thftl 
brinks  of  Scotland  have  agents  iit  Edinhurph,  who  exchange  their  a 
twice  a  week, — Monday  and  Friday,  .  .  .  and  Clio  balances  (ore)  paid  by 
short-dated  bills  (ten  dnys)  on   London.     The  state  of  those  baUncvs  is 
looked  at  bjr  the  banks  with  the  utmost  jeniousy  and  attention:  ...  if 
anything  in  ony  degree  wrong  were  to  appear,  the  banks  would  instantly 
correct  it,  and  force  a  bank  acting  improperly  to  alter  itx  mode  of  conduct." ~ 
Thia  method  is  the  tame  which,  though  with  less  rigor  and  uniformity,  iff  4 
nuccesftfully  used  by  the  ailud  baiikt  o(  Boston,  and  by  the  Bonk  of  thsi 
[Tnited  StatcA,  for  preventing  esceiutive  i^isuen  of  paper. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  whole  Ions  sustained  in  Scotlnnd  by  the  public  1?  ] 
*  bank  failures  through  more  than  a  century  has  amounted  to  no  more  than  1 
£36,344:  and  this  result  sccnin  to  lie  allogother  aaoribcd  to  the  peculiar  I 
features  brieSy  noticed  in  this  note. 


NOTE  C. 
RESTRICTIONS   ON   PRIVATE  BANKINa. 

It  is  also  provided  by  a  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  (1818)  that  "no  ^ 
person,  association  of  persons,  or  body  corporate,  eicopt  such  bodies  cor- 
porate as  arc  expressly  authorized  by  law,  shall  keep  any  office  for  the 
purpose  of  rtceieing  depuiiti  or  dUcountmg  noia  or  bills,  or  issuing  any 
evidence  of  debt  to  be  loaned  or  put  in  circulation  as  money;  nor  shall 
they  issue  any  bills  or  promissory  notes  or  other  evidence*  of  debt  as  pri- 
vate bankers  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  them  or  putting  them  in  circula- 
tion OS  money,  unless  thereto  specially  authorized  by  law." 

The  prohibition  to  issue  any  species  of  paper  that  can  bo  put  in  circula- 
tion as  money  is  perfectly  proper,  and  indeed  necessary ;  but  that  to  reoeive 
deposits  or  discount  notes  or  bills  must  have  had  some  special  and  tem- 
porary object  in  view,  and  does  certainly  require  revision.  Why  individ- 
uals should  not  be  permitted  to  deposit  their  money  with  whom  they  pleaw 
is  not  understood.  In  such  cases  interest  is  generally  allowed,  and  this 
pra*:tice  promotes  frugality,  and  should  mther  be  encouraged  than  for- 
bidden. So  long  iLS  credit  is  deemed  essential  to  commerce,  the  discount- 
ing of  notes  or  bills  by  private  individuals  creates  oompetition  and  is  a 
public  bonelit.  Incorporated  bunks  cannot  conveniently  alter  either  tlie 
rate  at  which  they  discount  or  the  time  at  which  the  notes  discounted 
must  be  paid  or  renewed.  Private  capitalists  may  and  do  modify  their 
loans  in  both  reiipects  according  to  the  state  of  the  money  market  and  to 
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the  wants  of  the  community.  They  will  discount  at  the  rate  of  four  or 
five  per  cent,  when  the  use  of  capital  is  worth  no  more ;  and,  being  still 
controlled  by  the  general  law  of  the  land,  they  nerer  can  legally  receive 
more  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  And  they  may,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  commerce,  discount  business  notes  due  at  three  and  six  months^  date. 
The  advantages,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  this  accommodation  are  such  that 
it  is  understood  that  the  law  in  question  is,  in  that  respect,  daily  disre- 
garded. The  prohibition  alluded  to  has  no  other  effect  than  that  of  de- 
terring some  prudent  capitalists  from  engaging  in  that  business,  and  of 
enhancing  the  premium  which  those  who,  in  order  to  meet  their  en- 
gagements, negotiate  the  evidences  of  debt  due  to  them,  must  pay  for  the 
discount 
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STATEMENT   I. 


A  List  of  the  Slate  Banta 


MASSACHUSETl-3. 

Maiinohuselia     ....  800,000 

Union 800.000 

Phoenix M)O,000 

GbuuMier laj.OOO 

Newbnryport      ....  210,000 

Beverly 100,000 

Boston dOO.000 

Salem 250,000 

Plymouth 100,000 

WorceBltir aoo.OOO 

MarblchcBd 12U,000 

Piciflc 200,000 

Slalo I,80O,U00 

Mt-chRnira' 200,000 

Merchunu'  (Suluiii)      .     .  40(1, UUO 

Taunton 17&,000 

Npw  EneUnd     ....  1,000,000 

Hampshire 100,000 

Dedhum 100,000 

Van.&  Mecbs'.  (BsBtoii).  750,000 

SprinsHeld 260,000 

Lynn  Mechanics'     .     .     .  100,000 

Merrimaok 15U,000 

PawlutliBt 100,000 

Suffulk 750,000 

Commercial  (Snleni)    .     .  300,000 

Bedford  CommKrcial    .     .  260,000 

Agriculturnl 100,000 

AmerluHii 750,000 

AndoTur 100,000 

Aeiatio 850,000 

Atlanlii.' 500,000 

BarnsUble 100,000 

BlackstdiB 100,000 

Brighton luO,IK)0 

Bunker  Hill 160,000 

Cumbridge 160,000 

Central 00,000 

City 1,000,000 

ColumbiBii 600,000 

Commonwuuhh  ....  500,000 

Danrors 120.000 

Eaglo 600,000 

Eicliange 300,000 

Kail  Kiver 200,000 

Falmuiith 100,000 

Pftrmers' 100,000 

Franklin  (BiHlcinl   .     .     .  100,000 

Franklin  (Urevntield]  .     .  100,000 

Glube 1,000,000 

Hampden 100,000 


Uamixbiro  Manufuct. 

Huusatonic 100,000 

Leicvsler 100,000 

Loweil 100,00U 

Man.4cMei:hBnii.i'  (Nan- 

lueket) 100,000 

Uendon 100,000 

Mercuntilu 200,000 

MarL-hanM'(New  Bedford)  200,000 

Milbury 100,000 

Norfolk 200,000 

North  Bunk 750,000 

Oxford 100  000 

Suiiderlund 100^ 

Siillon 7.'.,0<I0 

Washington 6(KP,000 

Gli  bank*     .      20,420.000 

MAINE. 

Portland 

Saro 100,01 

Cumborland 200.000 

Bath 1OO.O00 

Lincoln 100,000 

Augutta 1OO.O00 

Kennebunk 100,000 

Uardioer 100,000 

Wnlorville 50,000 

Bangor 50,000 

Ciuco 200,000 

Canal SOO.OOO 

Manufacturrri'    ....  IOO,O0U 

Uerchante- 160,001) 

tiouth  Berwick    ....  30,000 

Thomaetou 60,0I»^ 

Union ^i^S^I 

Yateulboruugb    ....  iM.),aiB^H 

16  I>nnkg  .     .  ^OOO^OoTH 


NEW    HAMPSUIUE. 

Union InO.lXW 

C.moord  (L(.»-or)      .     ,     .  80,00(1 

Poriimouth 100,001) 

E.et«r 1OO.000 

Strafford 100,000 

Chefhire lOO.OUO 

Now  Hampshir*.     .     .     .  166,600 

Itotkingbam 100,000 
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Commercial 
Piicktaquk .     . 

Herri  macic  Co. 

F»rnier«' 
"Winnepisogee 
IPcmtgenasaot 
Grafton. 


Clmr 


>nt  . 


Conaecticnt  River 


Ouplbil. 
100,000 
160,000 
128,070 
100,000 
85,000 
83,100 
60,000 
100,000 
00.000 
60,000 


18  bank*     .     .  1,701,870 
VEHMONT. 

Burlington 03,000 

"Windior 80,000 

Brattleborough    ....  60,000 

Rutland 60,000 

UontpelicT 80,000 

St.  Atban'i 20,000 

Csledonin 80,000 

Vergenne» 80,000 

Orance  County    ....  29,026 

Bennington 40,000 

lObankB    .    .  482,626 


BHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 600,000 

Rhode  IiUitd 100,000 

Exchange 600,000 

BHatot 160,000 

WuhiogtOD "6,000 

Warren 106,3i>0 

Bmithflcid  Union     .     .     .  m,000 

Newport 120,000 

Roger  Wiiliama  ....  408,950 

Rfaode  Island  Union    .     .  2(10,000 

X»rrBi;"i>i-lt GO.OOO 

C.mnipri'inl  (Bristol)    .      .  160,000 

ilnniifactiireri'   ....  220,000 

Unjon    Providence)     .     .  500,000 

Pawtuxet 87,858 

Burrillville  Ag.  and  Man.  87,360 

Cranston 26,000 

Eagle  (Providence)     .     .  300,000 

Eaglo  (Bristol)    ....  00,000 

Franklin 38,000 

Preeman'i 67,000 

Kent 20,000 

Landholders' 60,000 

Uerchanla'  (Newport)  60,000 

TOL.  III.— 24 


Hcrchanta'  (Providence) 

N  E,C<.mrnercial(New-1 
port)  I 

Ph<enix  (Westerly) 
R.  I.  Cci,tPttl.  .  .  . 
Scituete  .... 
Warwick  .... 
Bank  of  N.  America 
Mechanics'  .  .  . 
Mucb.imci  SIiiii'K(Prc 
niflilMt.  Hank  .  . 
SiniUiSeld  £xi:liungu 
Tillage  Bank .  .  . 
Snuthaold  Lime  Rock 
Cumber  Inn  d  .  . 
R.  I.  Agncuhural  . 
Mount  Vernon  .  . 
N  E,  PBcilic  .  . 
Union  (Bristol)  .  . 
Hope  (Warren)  .  . 
North  Kingston  .     . 


600,000 
76,000 
42.000 
66,279 
16,660 
20,000 
100,000 
894,600 
108,990 
70,000 
80,000 
40,000 
100,100 
66,760 
60,000 
40,000 
83,760 
40,000 
100,000 
44,486 
25,000 
61,269 
76,000 


47banki     .     .  6,168,897 
CONNECTICUT. 

New  London 146,487 

Norwich 150.000 

Hartford 1,252,900 

Phtenix 1,218,600 

Bridgeport 100.000 

Union  (New  London).     .  100,000 

Windham  Co 104,390 

Thames 153,600 

FairHeld  Co 183,000 

Mechanics'  of  N.  Haven  .  383,860 

Middletown 400,000 

New  Haven 389,600 

Stoningtun 63,000 

13  banks     .     .  4,486,177 

NEW   YORK. 

State  Bank  at  Albany  .     .  860,000 

Geneva 400,000 

Uiica 500,000 

Mech'sand  Farm.,  Albany  313.000 

CaUkill 110,000 

I'bcenir 600,000 

New  York 1,000,000 

MerchanU'      .     .     .     .     ■  1,490,000 
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STATEMENT   l.—CbntUutd. 


Hechanica' 

Farmers'  (Troy)     .     .     . 

Kobiwk   '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Vsion 

AnerCck 

OltyBink 

Tm»j 

OnMrio 

Chennnga 

Cenlral  (Cherry  Valley). 
Jeffenoa  Cuuniy   .     .     . 

Tradesmen's 

Dry  Dook  Co 

North  Rivur 

CoQimcrclal 

Datcheu  County    .     .     . 

Kocbester 

LoDc;  laland 

Franklin 

N^wburgh 

Orange  County  .... 
Lanaingburgh    .... 

Uanhnttan  Co 

Uelaware  and  Hudion     . 

Fulton 

Cbemical 


AplUI. 
2,IK)0,000 
278,000 
24(1,0(X) 
lfl6,000 
1,000,000 
2,081,200 
1,000,000 
So2,000 
64)0,000 
!00,0«0 
181,000 
88,000 
74,000 
480,000 
2I»,{I00 
51X1,00(1 
2:26,000 
76,000 
250,000 
SO0,000 
610,000 
120,000 
100,000 
220,000 
2,050,000 
700,000 
750,000 
600,000 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


30  banks  .    .    .  19,677,21 


NEW   JERSEY. 


Farmers'  Bank  N.  Jersey 
New  Brunswick     .     . 
Newark  Bunk'gJiIn«.C 

Trenton  Banking  Co. 
Cumberland  .... 
Commercial  .... 
Fur's.  &  Muvli 's, Ruhway. 
Oraneo  Bonk     .     . 
People's  d<i.  .     .     . 
Salem  Banking  Co. 
SuleRi  and  P.  Man'g 
Wasbington  Bank 

IS  banks 


North  America  .  .  . 
Parmers'  and  Uechanics' 
Chambersburgh  ,  .  . 
Chester  County  .  .  . 
OelswHra  County  .     .     . 

Gottyi  burgh 

PUliburgh 

Carlisle 

Furmets'  of  Bucks  Co.  . 
Farmer*'  of  Lancaster  . 
Farmers'  of  Heading  .     . 

Harrisburgh 

LancB«icr 

Monungahela  Bank  of  1 

Brownsville  / 

Northampton    .     .     .     . 

Westmoreland  .     .     .     . 

York 

German  town  .  .  .  . 
Montgomery  County  ■  . 
Northern  Liberties     .     . 

Commercial 

Hechanio'  of  PhUa. .     . 

Schuylkill 

Soulhwark 

Kensington 

Pcnn  Township  .  .  . 
Columbia  Bridge  .  .  . 
Uiners'  B'k  of  PottsTille 

Oirard'B 


2,500,000 
1,800,000 
1.000,000 
l,-.t6ft,O0U 
247,29 

ao,ooo 

77,610 
125,418 
34S,Ii5 
171,46a 
1«7,SS0 

f»,O00 
4D0,«» 

soo,aoo 

158,&1£ 

102, 1» 
113,100 
10T.0tt 
1«B,»0 
ISi^ 
l«S,H0 
300,000 
1,000,000 

S2ii,m 

5UO,0(W 
249,«W 
124,W» 

I40,f«a 

305.000 

2O,0U« 
1.800,OW 


280,000 
98,700 

100,000 
90,000 

850,000 
27,500 

214,740 
62,025 
S0,000 
80,000 
&0,000 
76,000 
S  0,000 


38  banks     .     .  14,PW,»S! 


DELAWARE. 

Delaware  B'k.Wilming'n 
Pamien'  Bunk  of  Del.  . 
Wilmington  and  Bran-  ) 
dywine  | 
Bank  of  Smyrna  .  .  . 
Commercial  Bank  of  D«l.  m  . 
Wilmington do. 

4  banks     .     .     .       SSO, 


120,0011 

100,  uuu 
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MARYLAND. 

Bank  of  Baltimore     .    . 

Mechanid-    .'     ' 
ComDiercial  &  Ftrmers' 
Fkrmers'ftnd  Hercbants' 

Franklin 

Harine 

Ukgerttown 

Farman'  of  HarjUnd  . 
Su^qiiebnana  Bridge  .  . 
WeMniin.tor  .... 
FredflHck  t'ounty  .  .  . 
Bank  of  Maryland      .     . 

13  banks  .  . 


1,137,650 

1,600,000 
864,000 
S1S,400 
414,046 
406,600 
286,000 
250,000 
820,000 
176,000 
175.000 
175,000 
200,000 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 


Wa<hin|ton 

Union  ( Georgetown) .    . 

Alexandria 

Potomac 

MechaniM'ofAleiandria 
Parmers'  of  do, 

Metropolit 

Farmpn'  and  Mccbanici' ) 
uf  Gcuri^luwa  / 

Patriotic 

9  banks  .  . 


479,120 
478,280 

600,000 
600,000 
372,544 
810,000 
500,000 
485,900 


VIRGINIA. 


Bank  of  Virginia  .  . 
Farmers' of  Virginia. 
Bank  of  the  Valloy  . 
North-WesUrn  Bank 
of  Virginia 


2,740,000 

2,000,000 

654,000 

177,100 


4  bank!     .     .    5,571,100 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Cape  Fear 

Newbern  . 
State  Bank 


795,000 

800,000 

1,600,000 


Csplul. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Bank  of  Sute  of  B.  C.    .  1,166,000 

PI«nt.r6'ai,dMechan.l  j  ooo.OOO 

State  Bunk 800,000 

South  Carolina  ....  675,000 

Union 1,000,000 

6  banks    .    .  4,681,000 


Bank  of  State  of  Georgia    1,808,486 


Planters' Bankof     du. 
Marine  and  Fire  Insur'e 
Augusta 

Central 

Augusta  Insurance     .     . 

Macon 

Mercb ants'  and  Planters' 

9  banks    .     . 


LOUISIANA. 

Louisiana  State  Bank 

Orleans 

Bunk  of  Louisiana     .     . 
Brancb    of    Bank    of) 

Louisiana  / 


566,000 

600,000 
484,276 
922,317 
110,000 
76,000 
142,000 


1,248,720 
424,700 

2,992,560 


4  banks 


MISSISSIPPI. 


TENNESSEE. 
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STATEMENT  l.^Continued. 


Capital. 
OHIO. 

Chilicothe 600,000 

Steubenville 100,000 

Weatern  Reserve  Bank  .  82,386 

Belmont  Bank  of  St.  \  innnnn 

Claireville                   /  ^""»"W 

Commercial  of  Scioto      .  100,000 

Farmers'  of  Canton   .     .  100,000 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  \  ^r^  ^nn 

of  Steubenville              /  ^^'"^ 

Franklin  of  Columbus    .  100,000 

Lancaster  Ohio  Bank  100,000 


Mount  Pleasant 
Marietta  .     .     . 


11  banks    .     . 

MICHIGAN. 

Bank  of  Michigan      .     . 
1  bank. 

FLORIDA. 

Bank  of  Florida    .     .     . 
1  bank. 


Capital. 

100,000 

72,000 

1,454,886 


100,000 


75,000 


RECAPITULATION. 


Mauachnsetti .    .    . 

Maine 

New  Ilampehire  .    . 

Vermont 

Rhode  Island  .  .  . 
Connecticut.  .  .  . 
New  York  .  .  .  . 
New  Jersey  .  .  .  . 
Pennsylrania  .  .  . 
Delaware  .  .  .  . 
Maryland  .  .  .  . 
District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina  .  . 
Soutli  Carolina  .  . 
Georgia 


No. 

66 

18 

18 

10 

47 

13 

36 

18 

S3 

4 

13 

9 

4 

3 

5 

9 


20,120,000 
2,060,000 
1,791,670 
432,626 
6,168,397 
4,486,177 

19,677,200 
2,017,009 

14,609,963 
830,000 
6,250,496 
3,876,794 
6,671,100 
3,195,000 
4,031,000 
4,203,029 


Louisiana  , 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Tenneesee 
Ohio  .    . 
Michigan    , 
Florida  . 

Delaware    , 

Do. 


No. 

4 
2 

1 

1 

11 

1 
1 

6,665,980 
643,fi03 
95Q.6U0 
737,817 

1,<M,3M 
1011,000 

328 

I 

829 

1 
330 

109,695,7« 

BANKS    AND    CURBBNCT. 


STATEMENT  II. 

aj  State  Bank*  of  which  retumi  havt  been 

latof  January,  1811. 


BtU*. 

Ha.  or 
Bub. 

CpiUL 

SPM1« 

U«ine              .     .     . 

Khode  Inland.     .     . 
NewTi-ork      .     .     . 
PennaylvftnU      .     . 
Murvland  .... 
Diatfict  of  Calumbia 
Virginia     .... 

16 
6 
18 

1 
4 
6 
4 
I 

6,292,144 
1,260,000 

1,917,000 
268,760 
6,153,050 
4,896,202 
2,841,896 
1,600,000 

2,082,881 

496,077 

642,608 

227,428 

8,221,948 

2,780,000 

927,897 

2,842,717 

1,864,666 
266,996 
894,470 
49,474 
619,822 
860,000 
460,000 

1,499,612 

60 

24,618,661 

18,170,401 

6,678,442 

20 
8 

10 
14 
4 

87 
17 

2 

1 

10,050,000 

1,880,000 

941,162 

2,027,000 
2,418,280 
11,678,288 
7,832,002 
3,200,457 
4,029,0ti7 
764,900 

8,022,112 

1,046,783 

696,328 

649,406 

1,194,439 

6,100,248 

8,070,000 

1,546,640 

4,616,240 

075,000 

6,763,689 
444,816 

K«*H«mn»hire.     . 
-Rhode  Island .     .     . 

476,688 
481,869 
808,199 

Pennsylvania      .     . 

1,S80,82» 

740,000 

District  of  Columbia 

25!)  ,074 

120 

45,272,076 

28,617,090 

11,606,077 

Hauachua«tU      .... 

25 

11,575,000 

1,126,748 

1,270,469 

Maine 

11 

1,410,000 

901,991 

812,079 

Ne-wHsmpahire.     .     .     . 

10 

ra8,121 

627,817 

269,649 

Rhode  l.l.nd 

16 

2,817,320 

576,626 

868,160 

New  York 

4 

2,273,000 

1,822,684 

803,107 

Peimiiylvania 

88 

12,880,397 

11,401,890 

4,006,644 

8,406,782 

District  of  Columbia    .     . 

7 

8,311,644 

2,178,453 

283,838 

Tirginia 

4,090,762 

6,031,446 

774,031 

1 

724,900 

134 

47,987,826 

81,702,060 

6,768,168 
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^H                                                        STATEMENT   II.-a>nti»u»l.                                      H 
^^^1                                                               of  January,  1620.                                           ^| 

^^B 

2is: 

Cpiui. 

0,„.u^. 

B»p«iU. 

Ep«ci*. 

^1 

^1 

lo.Ms.Toa 
iUise,;M 

tl4.TM 

b:^:im 

Wfioo 

M9'il4 

I3«,1W 

l.W,BM 
1,0SI.TM 

iin.oM 
tm.sni 

U,t3t 

■ass 

HB.m 

S.wa,5as 

i78,BM 
117,1*1 
4«.lil 
BOS/li 

<WTJM1 
I.IM.KQ 

WTei 

1,01».I!7J 

as 

Tra',ilM 

sit,taa 

M.'So 

301,009 
SIAIS 

iift.Bca 

31,030 

*^ 

1 

1 

^^1                          DhtrldafCoIIIBI 

u> 

■       as: 

^^H                     LovliJins   .    . 
^^M                        KinlnckJI  .     . 

BU 

ei,Wifiti 

»(I,MI.6T4 

l9|^u,a^i» 

10.671,161 

lat  of  Januar;,  1830.                                              ■ 

NflW  HuniiaLlni 
Kli^'iilkiid  ! 

£S;a :  : 

nilrlctorColaiii 
VIndnl*     .    . 
NotlhCmUni. 
Smth  Ckntina 
Qmiriii  .    .    . 

bli 

M 

in 

30.*W.(IO0 

8.6BJ4TT 
1B,IHT,1K1 

a,n7B,7« 

6^71  .no 
l.HUVUO 

*«^ 

T*M*T 
30,SB0 

1S4W 

Mi.uai 
ua.tu 

"as 

564.BM 
1.971,171 

"'■'SS 

B47.7M 
3Wt,17* 

WI.113 
MMIl 

iH.tia 

l,«l,Wl 

M,SG7 
l,4t4,M« 

170,000 

ITtfinf 

IW.OOO 

»o;ro,i« 
i.i*i.«' 
ti,ti<.in 

CBpitil  OD  wbJch 

"■-"rk'i.Wt.WO 
IXlmmin     »3O,00U 

OiplUI  on  nhieh 

06,003^1 

6,i3t,(H» 
M,TT0.6S7 

3D,17t,l)l4 

3i.S31,119 

ll,W|l,S« 

iswi^w 

»              J 
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STATEMENT  III. 

Number  and  Capital  of  the  State  Banks  of  the  situation  of  which  returns 

have  not  been  obtained. 


First 

of  January y 

Stotea. 

1811. 

1815. 

1816. 

1820. 

1880. 

• 

o 
'A 

Capital. 

• 

1 

Capital. 

d 
1 

Capital. 

• 

Capital. 

i 

OapitaL 

MaflBachnsettfl 

• 

100,000 

75,000 

MAine     .    .    .    . 

3 

450,000 

New  Hampffhire . 

8 

815,250 

Connecticut     .    . 

6 

1,933,000 

10 

3,655,750 

10 

4,017,575 

6 

3,221,400 

3 

792,600 

New  York  . 

7 

7.253,000 

22 

16,5:)3,088 

23 

16,493.756'  27 

16,919,984 

7 

4,446,000 

New  Jeney 

3 

739,740 

11 

2,121,9:{2 

11 

2,072,115 

13 

1,916,209    13 

1,172,726 

PenniylTAnia 

5 

3,390,580 

5 

2,501,200 

1 

1,800,000      1 

1,800,000 

Delaware 

6 

966,990 

6 

974/>00 

♦1 

not  known 

Maryland    . 

13 

6,621,841 

4 

725,000 

DUt.  of  Columbia 

3 

811,838 

3 

962,469 

Yirfcinia.    .    .    . 

2 

92,000 

10 

421,415 

North  Carolina   . 

3 

1,676,600'     3 

1,576,600 

3 

2,776,000 

South  Carolina    . 

4 

3,475,000 

5 

3,730,900 

6 

3,832,758'     2 

2,000,000 

4 

3,476,000 

Georgia  .    . 

1 

210,000 

2 

623,580 

3 

1,502,600 

Lonlaiana 

1 

754,000 

2 

677,400 

2 

697,400      2 

1,678,420 

1 

1,000,000 

Alatiama 

1 

148,000 

1 

148,000 

MiniMippi 

1 

100,000 

1 

100,000 

Tennenee   , 

1 

100,000 

2 

212,962 

4 

815,281-     5 

573,915 

Kentucky  . 

1 

240,460 

2 

959,175 

2 

2,057,000 

2*, 

4,500,000 

Ohio   .    .    . 

4 

895,000 

12 

1,434,719 

21 

2,061,927 

1 

100,000 

11 

1,464,386 

Indiana  .    . 

Illinois   . 

Miawnrl . 

Michigan    . 

1 

100,000 

Florida   .... 

38 

88 

m\ 

95 

1 
48 

75,000 

17,992,050 

36,987,514 

41,834,696 

39,474,769 

16,188,711 

*  And  Bank  of  Wilmington,  not  included    1 
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STATEMENT   IV. 


'  0/  iU  Banks  mhieh  have  failed  01 


lued  their  hminat  _frwii 


il  January,  1811,  to  ls(  Juli/,  1 


C>plUl. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

E»ei 800,000 

New  Bedford 150,000 

Northampton 76,000 

Farmert' (Beluberlown)  .      lOCi.OOO 
Brighton 150,000 

smwn 70,000 


8  banks 
UAINE. 


850,000 


Maine 800,000 

PunobMot  ......  150,000 

Wiscasset 100,000 

Hallowell 150,000 

Kennebeck 100,000 

PsasamMjUoddf  ....  60,000 

CMtine 100.000 

Lincoln  and  Kcnnebock   ,  200,000 

S  buDks     .     .  1,150,000 


RHODE   ISLAND. 


Farmers'  and   Median- 1 

ics',  Pawtmet  [ 

Far'B  Exch.,  Glouccater    , 


NKW  HAMPSHIKE. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW  YORK. 

J.  Barker'*  ExohaDge  .     .  4BE,2G0 

UticnlnturanceCo.     .     .  100,000 

Columbia 167,860 

Hudson 110,000 


I'lattf burgh 

Washington  and  Warren. 
New  Yiitk  Manuf  V  Co.  . 

Franklin 

Middle  UisLriet   .... 
CHiskill  Aqueduct  Asm.  - 

10  bank*     .     .  8 

NEW  JERSEr. 
Jeney  City  Bonk    .     .     . 

Palereou 

State  Bank,  Trwiton    .     , 
and  Lombard  . 


108,000 
800,001) 
400,000 
700,000 
610,000 
487,776 


Monmouth  .... 
Manufacturing  -  ■  . 
Salem  and  Pbiladclpliia 
Hobuken 


200,000 
100,000 

62,400 
200,000 
800,000 

40,000 
lfiO,000 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Washington 

Fsrincrs'  and   Mechan- 'I 
ica'  of  Qreentasllo.       / 
Do.  do,  of  Pituburgh  . 
Juniula 


Pennsvlvttnia  Agr'l  and  l 

ManufeBank  / 

Delaware  Bridge  .     . 

Allegheny 

Beaver   

SwBlara 

Ceulre 


Hui       ^, 

Nortliumberland,  Union  1 

and  Columbia  / 

North  western  Bank      .     . 

Union  of  PenniylvanU   . 

Silver  Lake 

Fayette,  New  Salem     .     . 

Wilkeibarre  Branch     . 

16  banka     .     .   1 


92,070 
T4,48fi 
G5,UT 
l(i4,478 
239,430 
110,102 
W.TIS 
144,8l)T 
78,965 
73,075 
15n,llll) 
123,  i£l 


11S,98I 


BANKS    AND    CDERBNCT. 


STATEMBMT  lY.—Omtmutd. 


DBLAWABB. 

'"  I        46,000 
Ibank. 
MARYLAND. 


Elkton 

ConococheBKiie  .  . 
Uumberlsnd  .  .  , 
Somenet  and  W.  . 
Somerset  .... 
Cfiroline  .... 
Havre  de  Grace  .     . 

Ctty 

PUnteri'i  P.  George 'i 


107,862 
H),000 
195,660 
103,04G 

1»2,075 
8SS,640 
86,290 


9  banks    .    .  1,821,162 


DISTBICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

Columbia 901,200 

Union  of  Aleiaadria  .     .  840,000 

Central 252,995 

PrankliD 168,aG5 


60,000 
Charleston  M.  and  0.  Co.        32,;->80 

WiDcbeiter 122,'JSO 

26,000 
19,480 
25,000 
26,425 
60,000 
20,000 
80,000 


Uonongalia 

PMriMiTs  iiiiJ  Mecbao-') 
ic»'.  Harper's  Ferry      / 

South  Branch      .... 

Parmers'  ll*.rohnnl,-i',  > 
aodMecbs'    Jeff.  Co./ 

TVorrontown       .... 

Leeabiirg  Uoion .     .     .     . 

Loudon  Co 

10  banks    .    . 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Cberaw 20,000 

Hamburg 


LOUISIANA. 


Planters'  and  MercbanU'       164,17& 
Tombeckbe 166,987 

Steamboat 16,000 


TENNESSEB. 
Fsyetteville  TraDsfer  .  . 
Farmers'    aod    Mechs'. ' 

of  Na«bville 
Nashville  and  Branches  .     904,560 
Tennessee  Bank  (old)  .     . 
3  Brnrirhesofd.i.    .     .     . 
Niistivilb-Binncliof  do.  . 
Rogorsville  Branch  of  do. 

4  banks  and  6  branches  2,229,782 


KENTUCKY. 
Farmers'    and    Hcchs'.  "t 

or  i,,,i„|,.„„    ,/«il 

and  notea  atpar)  J 

Versailles 

Kentucky  and  Branches  .  2,766,220 
Flemlngsburg     ....        61,626 

Limestone 185,826 

ShepberdsTille    ....        66,880 
Hinkston  Exporting  Co.  60,120 

Newcastle 

Cynthisna 

Centre  Bank  of  Kentucky. 


489,700 

111,18( 


40,620 
47,900 
120,000 
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imT^B 

^^H                                                   STATEMENT 

IV.—drntinMd. 

1 

QM.K.L 

CkpiaL      H 

S0.400 

Cincinnati 

216.4»  ■ 

^^H               FurmiDg  and  Commer- 1 
^B                   cial  Bank      .      .     .      / 

87,219 

Dayton  Manufacturing     . 

61,621   ■ 

Lebanon   Miami  Bank- > 

ing  Coitipnny      .     .      / 

88.491 

^M                Gr..'onvil]e 

46,640 

^H                 Newport 

^^K                Fttrmen'  of  Harrodsburg 

64,700 

UrbanaBankioECo.  .     . 

49,C8S 

117,222 

Farmers'   and    Mecbs.' I 

Manufg,  Chilicothe     { 

99,576 

ei.ono 

^^H                                  •>  Somerset 

22,379 

Hamilton*.     ..... 

22,707  J 

^^H               lIl»^^Bnc^e 

39,  WO 

Manufacturing  Co.       / 

79,luS 

^^H               Bitrbourevllle      .... 

We«t  Union 

100,000^1 

^^H               Cumberland  Bk.  of  Burk- 

Lake  Erie 

lOO.OOO 

^H                              

Steubi-nville 

100,000 

^^H               Burlington 

»u«kingumof  Zane^ville 

100,000 

^^H               Bunk  uf  Columbia  .     .     . 

Jefferson  Co 

^^B               Frankfort 

Bank  of  Xenia    .... 

^H                Georgetown 

^^^B                Qreensburgh 

18  bank.   .     . 

1,»11,17»: 

^H                Ureen  River 

^H                 ChriaUan  liank   .... 

^^M                 Bankof  HpndorBon      .     . 

INDIANA. 

^H                     "      of  Washington  .     . 
^^1                  Commer'1  Bank  of  Louis- 

^f                                 

^"                 Mount  Sterling  .... 

Fsrmen'    and    Mechs.' 1 

Bank        / 

Bank  of  Vincennas      .     . 

130,0» 

i37,aM 

Morgantown 

Montic<>llu 

Shanks  .    . 

2S7,6Sb 

Pnrmere'  Bk.  of  JeMnmina 

Owingsvillo 

Farmers'  Bnfc.  of  Gallatin 

ILLINOIS. 

Illinois       

lOS.TW 

Farmere'  and  Mechanics' 

Kdwardsville 

57,190 

of  Logan     

Do.  do.  of  ShelbvYille  , 
Farmers'  and  Mecbanica', 

or  SpringHeld      .     .     . 
Winchester  Commercial  . 

2  banks   .    . 

162,910 

MISSOURI. 

Commonwealth  Bank  .     . 

2,000.000 

Bank  of  Missouri    .     .     . 

250,000     _ 

f 

nominal.) 

"      '■    St.  Louis  .     .     . 

i5o,ooe  ^ 

18  Unks    .    . 

2,807,431 

2  banks   .    . 

400.000  1 

OHIO. 

MICHIGAN. 

1 

Miami   Exporting  Co.,\ 
Cincinnati                      / 

488.986 

Munroe 

iccnM 

Columbia,  New  Lisbon    . 

Granville  Alex'n  Society 

Farmers'  Bank  of  New  1 

Salem / 

60,000 
12,002 

57,000 

Ibank   .    . 

■ 

BBCAPITULATION.         ^M 

German  of  Wooster   .    . 

25,000 

129  bank!     .    .     .    tZ4,312,SS0'^^| 

Muskingum 

87,800 

86    do.       ...    a 

t  known.  ^M 

Farmers'   and    Mecbs'. -1 
of  Cincinnati                / 

I* 

184,770 

165 
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BANKS    AND    CUBEENCT. 


STATEMENT  V. 


,  0/  Bank-l/oU>  during  the  Sulpention  of  'S 
PaymtnU. 


f.;' 


STATEMENT  TI. 


i(,  far  the  Vtart  1819-1829,  of  the  Principal  Hems  of  the 
Situalion  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stale*. 


1*19 

1       1^ 

i 

1 

3 

1 

1 

i 

a3Jll,«T4|      3M,7fia 

T.iM,lS,1 

3»,7M,SST 

!.T«,S34 

13,MS.T01 

KflKpm 

i.l7*.TW 

l6,n2,lM 

is^n;*M 

•Th.KtnM«mrant<.rclniil.tloiil.(.i,.«]l)r 

onr-llftlK  or  tb*  (riM  unoODt,  tha 

rMtbrini 

BOM 

lnlnuult>,«*»i«iD 

laUdlDoffll 

jawhanU 

>T>»iu>t 

VtyMt. 
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STATEMENT  VII. 


Actual  Circulation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  September,  1880, 

ehowing  w?iere  the  Notes  were  Payable. 


Whe«  Payable.  Ci^aStlSn. 

Bank  United  States     .     .  1,867,180 

Portland 79,280 

Porumouth 101,985 

Boston 271,180 

Providence 118,920 

Hartford 171,682 

New  York 884,788 

Baltimore 528,688 

Washington 647,602 

Richmond 469,440 

Norfolk 582,400 

Payetteville 718,760 

Charleston 885,840 

Savannah 522,605 


Amount  carried  forward  7,190,095 


Where  Pajable. 

Amount  brought  forward 

Mobile 

New  Orleans 

St.  Louis 

Nashville 

Louisville 

Lexington 

Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh 

Buffalo 

Burlington 

Agencies  Cincinnati  and  ) 
Chilicothe  .    .    .    .   / 


Notes  in 
Gtrenlatioa. 

7,190,095 
940,825 

2,628,320 
228,700 

1,285,276 
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Alt.  the  banks  of  the  United  States  are  joint  stock  companies, 
generally  incorporated  by  the  special  laws  of  the  several  States ; 
in  a  few  late  instances  established  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  a  general  law.  In  neither  case  are  the  shareholders 
responsible  beyond  the  amount  of  the  capital  subscribed.  All 
these  joint  stock  companies  are  banks  of  deposit,  discount,  and 
issue ;  they  all  discount  negotiable  paper,  purchase  and  sell  do- 
mestic and  occasionally  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  receive  depo- 
sits, or  open  cash  credits  to  individuals,  and  iasue  bank-notes, 
always,  nominally  at  least,  payable  on  demand  in  specie.*  These 
notes  have  become  the  local  and  sole  currency  of  the  several 
places  or  sections  of  country  where  they  are  respectively  made 
payable.  Banking  in  America  always  implies  the  right  and 
the  practice  of  issuing  paper  money  as  a  substitute  for  a  specie 
currencv. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1830  and  1840,  respectively,  the 
capital,  liabilities  payable  on  demand,  and  resources,  of  all  the 
chartered  banks  in  the  United  States  were,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  nearly  as  follo\vs,  viz.: 

1830.  1840. 

Number  of  banks 322  659 

Capital $145,000,000        $343,000  000 

Actual  circulation  nnd  depo8iU>,  payable  on  demand         100,000,000  158,000,000 

Other  liabilities not  great  44,000,000 

245,000,000  545,000,000 

Discounted  paper,  stocks,  and  securities  altogether    .       216,000,000  513,000,000 

Specie 20,000,000  32,000,000 

236,000,000  545,000,000 


>  Post-notes,  not  payable  on  demand,  may  be  sold  and  purchased  as  other 
negotiable  paper,  vary  in  value,  and  do  not  form  part  of  the  currency 
proper. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  their  origin  the  banks  i 
instituted  fnr  the  purpose  of  affording  accommodations  t 
commercial  interest,  and  of  supplying  the  want  of  a  capita!  pro- 
portionate to  the  extent  of  the  legitimate  ix>ramcrce  of  the  countrj-. 
The  prodigious  increase  of  banking  capital  and  accommodations 
within  the  last  ten  years,  so  much  exceeding  that  which  might 
be  actually  wanted  for  promoting  the  productive  industry  of  the 
country,  has  been  attended  with  consequences  affecting  all  classes, 
and  so  fatal,  in  reference  to  the  currency,  that  it  appears  proper, 
in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  what  are  the  benefits  actually 
bestowed  on  the  community  at  large  by  the  substitution  of  a 
paper  for  a  specie  currency :  and  these  advantages  mtist  be  re- 
duced to  their  true  value,  by  distinguishing  those  which  belong 
exclusively  to  the  issues  of  paper  money  from  those  which 
might  be  equally  enjoyed  with  banks  and  bankers  issuing  no 
paper  currency  and  carryiug  on  every  other  species  of  banking 
operations. 

These  advantages  appear  tn  be,  commercial  punctuality,  and 
the  facilities  afforded  in  effecting  payments,  collecting  debts,  and 
making  remittances;  the  conversion  of  unprodnctive  into  pro- 
ductive capital;  the  saving  of  a  capital  tantamount  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  additional  capital,  and  bearing  a  certain  proportjon 
to  the  amount  of  paper  issues.  All  but  the  last  might  l>e  equally 
attained  with  banks  .or  private  bankers  who  issued  no  paper 
currency. 

Punctuality  in  fulfilling  engagements  should  be  practised  by 
all;  but  it  is  essentially  a  commercial  virtue.  Credit,  at  least  to 
a  certain  extent,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  commerce.  Every 
merchant  must  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  engagements  de- 
jiend  principally  on  the  punctual  payment  of  the  debts  dne  to 
him.  This  punctuality  is  so  necessary,  and  the  advantages 
derived  (rora  it  have  become  so  habitual,  that  the  memon'  of  its 
origin  may  be  lost.  It  was  indubitably  due  tu  the  establishment 
of  banks.  At  the  close  of  the  war  of  Independence,  Philadel- 
phia was  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  where  commercial 
punctuality  wa^  general,  aud  that  city  was  indebted  for  it  to  the 
Bank  of  North  America.  The  same  effect  was  sucoessively 
produced,  as  banks  were  established,  in  New  York,  Boston, 
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Baltimore,  and  tlie  other  commercial  cities;  and  finally  almost 
universally,  or  wherever  country  banking  has  penetrated. 

It  mu»t  be  observed  that  a  very  araall  banking  capital  was 
sufficient  for  that  pur{>ose,  since  that  object  was  attained  in  each 
of  the  several  commercial  cities  by  a  single  bank  with  a  capital 
of  not  more  than  five  to  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
merchant  who  did  not  pay  his  discounted  note  could  no  longer 
receive  accommodations  from  the  bank;  and  the  protest  of  a 
note,  either  discounted  or  placed  in  the  bank  for  collection,  be- 
came soon  sufficient  to  prostrate  his  credit,  fiiit  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same  had  the  bank  been  only  one  of  deposit  and 
discount  and  not  of  ia.'^ue.  Commercial  punctuality  is  as  indis- 
pensable and  universal  in  all  the  cities  of  continental  Europe  as 
in  America,  though  no  banks  of  issue  existed  there  except  in 
Amsterdam,  in  Paris,  and  very  lately  in  some  other  towns  of 
France.  This  great  advantage,  though  it  had  its  origin  here  in 
banks  of  issue,  is  not  one  which  belongs  exclusively  to  euch 
banks. 

The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  conversion  of  unpro- 
ductive into  proflnctive  capital,  which  has  been  effected  by  our 
Vianks.  Every  merchant,  every  person  who  enjoys  or  earns  a 
certain  income,  always  keeps  on  hand  a  certain  amount  of  cur- 
rency proportionate  to  his  engagements,  to  his  wealth,  and  to  his 
wants,  80  long  as  it  remains  in  bin  possession  it  is  altogether 
unprwluctive.  Deposited  in  bank,  it  Ijecomes  a  part  of  the  funds 
applied  by  the  tianks  to  discounts,  or,  in  other  words,  to  advances 
made  to  the  commerce,  manufactures,  and  generally  to  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  country.  But  in  order  to  produce  that 
effect  it  is  sufficient  that  the  liank  should  be  one  of  deposit,  and 
not  that  it  should  issue  bank-notes.  Throughout  Europe  the 
same  description  of  [wrsona  wlio  here  make  deposits,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  who  keep  an  account  with  our  Iianks  of  issue, 
do  deposit  or  keep  an  account  with  private  bunkers  who  issue 
no  bank-notes.  And  tliose  bankers  give  the  same  facilities  in 
effecting  payments,  collecting  debts,  and  making  remittances 
which  are  afforded  by  the  American  banks  of  issue. 

It  is  tlierefore  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  substitution 
of  a  paper  currency,  which  costs  little  or  nothing,  for  one  in  gold 
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and  silver,  which  has  an  intrinsic  value,  that  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  paj>er  issues  does  consist.  The  actual  circulation  of 
all  the  banks  in  the  United  States  does  not,  when  in- a  healthy 
situation,  much  exceed  eighty  millions  of  dollars.  Deducting 
twenty  millions  in  specie,  which  the  banks  must  keep, 'on  an 
average,  to  meet  demands  on  that  part  of  their  liabflities,  there 
remain  sixty  millions,  which,  instead  of  being  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  gold  and  silver  currency,  are  applied  to  productive 
purposes,  and  add  as  much  to  the  productive  capital  of  the 
country.  It  may  already  be  inferred  that  the  deposits  must  not 
be  included  in  the  computation,  and  that  the  profit  consists  only 
of  the  difference  between  the  actual  issues  and  the  specie  kept  to 
meet  demands  on  that  account ;  but  this  branch  of  the  subject 
requires  further  explanation. 

The  exchange  of  the  commodities  produced  in  different  coun- 
tries, or  in  different  districts  of  the  same  country,  is  the  basis  of 
all  the  commercial  transactions  l)etween  those  countries  or  dis- 
tricts. As  that  commerce  becomes  more  extensive  and  r^ular, 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  is  applied;  the  purchase 
and  importation  of  the  foreign  and  the  exportation  and  sale  of 
the  domestic  commodities  given  in  exchange  become  distinct 
branches  of  business;  masses  of  respective  credits  and  debits 
are  created  ;  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  actual  paymeiuts 
is  effected  by  the  transfer  of  those  credits  through  the  medium 
of  foreign  or  domestic  bills  of  exchange. 

A  small  portion  only  is  paid  in  currency,  for  when  the  balance 
of  indebtedness  is  large  an  extension  of  credit  is  generally  granted. 
In  large  transactions,  even  not  of  a  commercial  nature,  such 
as  the  purchase  of  land,  it  will  be  found  that  the  payments 
are  also  principally  made  by  the  transfer  of  credits  accumulated 
for  that  purpose,  and  rarely  to  a  large  amount  in  specie. 

The  deposits  in  banks  are  but  occasionally  made  in  specie. 
They  generally  consist  of  transfers  of  credit  from  banks,  or  arise 
from  a  note  owned  by  the  party  and  discounted  in  his  favor. 
Whatever  their  origin  may  be,  they  are  credits  opened  in  the 
books  of  banks  in  favor  of  individuals  to  whom  they  are  pay- 
able on  demand.  And  as  payments  between  country  and  coun- 
try or  district  and  district  are  effected  by  the  transfer  of  credit!? 
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through  the  medium  of  bills  of  exchange,  so  also  payments  in 
all  the  transactions  of  any  importance  between  inhabitants  of 
the  same  city  or  district  are  eflfected  by  checks  on  the  banks, 
that  is, to  say,  by  the  transfer  of  those  bank  credits  which  are 
called  deposits. 

These  checks,  like  bills  of  exchange,  may  be  considered  as  a 
substitute  for  currency,  or  as  a  special  currency  between  dealers 
and  dealers  when  the  credit  in  bank  (deposit)  is  in  favor  of  a 
dealer;  between  consumers  and  dealers  when  the  deposit  has 
been  made  by  a  person  not  in  active  business.  They  differ  from 
bank  issues  in  that  they  are  not  received,  as  bank-notes  are,  as 
a  full  payment  of  a  debt,  and  that  if  not  paid  by  the  bank  the 
drawer  is  still  responsible.  The  bank-note  is  taken  in  payment 
solely  from  the  general  confidence  reposed  in  the  bank;  the 
check,  from  the  special  confidence  placed  in  the  drawer. 

But  the  deposits  or  cash  credits  on  the  books  of  a  bank  are  a 
liability  of  the  bank,  payable  on  demand,  like  bank-notes.  In 
reference  to  such  bank,  the  actual  issues  and  deposits,  though 
not  always  pressing  on  it  at  the  same  time  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, are  liabilities  of  the  same  nature,  and  for  which  provision 
must  be  equally  made. 

Of  the  great  benefits  derived  from  these  deposits,  considered 
as  substitutes  for  currency  and  effecting  payments  with  much 
greater  facility  than  can  be  done  with  the  precious  metals,  there 
can  l)e  no  doubt.  The  perpetual  transfers  of  twelve  millions  of 
dollars  of  individual  deposits,  that  is  to  say,  of  credits  in  favor 
of  individuals,  in  the  several  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
together  with  one  or  two  millions  of  notes  of  a  large  denomina- 
tion which  pass  daily  from  bank  to  bank  and  make  no  part  of 
the  general  circulation,  are  sufficient  to  effect  annually  payments 
amounting  to  about  twelve  hundred  millions.  It  appears  by  the 
late  statements  of  the  Bank  of  France  that  although  the  private 
deposits  of  that  institution  do  not  exceed  seventy  millions  of 
francs,  the  transfers  {mouvemens)  of  these  were  sufficient  to 
effect,  in  six  months,  payments  (liquidations)  amounting  to  sev- 
enteen hundred  and  forty-two  millions.  By  an  analogous  though 
not  perfectly  similar  process,  the  actual  daily  payment  of  an  ulti- 
mate balance  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  specie 
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or  in  notes  of  the  Baiik  of  England  efTects  daily  payments  of 
four  or  five  millions  sterling  in  the  clearing-house  of  tlie  Lon- 
don bankers.  The  same  benefits  were  derived  from  the  ancient' 
Bank  of  Amstenlam ;  and  the  Bank  of  Hamburg  is  founded  oOi 
the  same  principle.  Neither  of  these  institutions  ever  issued] 
paper  money  or  was  even  a  bank  of  discount.  It  was  only 
banks  of  deposit,  and  solely  by  the  transfers  of  credits  substi-] 
tuted  for  payments  in  specie,  that  they  accomplished  the  purposfri 
of  discharging,  with  increased  facility,  almost  all  the  en{ 
ments  growing  out  of  the  commeroial  transactions  of  those  twtt' 
cities. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  if  all  our  State  banks  w( 
converted  into  banks  only  of  discount  and  deposit,  but  not 
issue,  the  failure  of  one  or  more  of  them  could  afTect  only  thftj 
depositors,  and  not  the  community  at  lai^ ;  and  that,  if 
supposition  of  a  general  failure  by  all  sudi  banks  were  admissi- 
ble, it  would  only  derange  the  beneficial  system  of  transfers  of 
credit,  but  would  not  afiTect  the  standard  of  value,  which,  since 
no  paper  currency  had  lieen  put  in  circulation,  would,  for  the 
community,  continue  to  be  the  legal  coin  of  the  country, 
nothing  e1.^;   whilst  under  the  existing  system  the  duposlb^' 
blended,  as  liabilities  payable  on  demand,  with  the  issues  of  tb«i 
banks,  contribute  to  endanger  their  safety,  and  may  occasionally^ 
in  our  great  cities,  cause  a  su.'spension  of  specie  payments. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  those  depoeits  would  Still  exist  and- 
produce  the  same  beneficial  effects  if  there  were  no  other  banki, 
but  only  of  discount  and  deposit,  it  does  not  appear  correct  to 
reckon  their  amount  as  part  of  the  additional  capital  acquired 
by  (he  eslabli aliment  of  our  banks  of  issue.  It  may,  however, 
be  objected  that  In  rejecting,  as  not  belonging  to  banks  of  issue, 
the  advantages  which  might  have  l>een  obtained  by  banks  only 
of  discount  and  deposit,  it  lias  been  taken  for  granted  that  such 
private  banks  or  joint  stock  Imnking  companies,  issuing  no  paper 
currency,  might  be  established  and  sustained  In  America.  This 
position  may  be  denie<l ;  and  it  may  be  asserted  that  banks  giv- 
ing sufficient  accommodation  to  the  productive  industry  of  the 
country  could  not  exist  here  unless  they  had  the  right  to  issue 
bank-notes. 
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This  assertion  might  have  been  quite  correct  fifty  years  ago, 
and  is  partly  true  even  now.  It  must  be  admitted,  in  the  first 
I»lace,  that  there  are,  aa  yet,  but  few  men  in  the  United  Stales 
with  a  sufficient  capital  to  carry  on  with  safety  banking  opera- 
tions, and  fewer  still  who  do  not  find  more  profitable  employ- 
ment for  that  capital.  The  necessity  of  concentrating  for  that 
purpose  small  capltaln  and  of  forming  banking  asBuciationa  is 
obvious;  and  although  the  shareholders  In  such  companies  arc 
satisfied  with  dividendc  generally  not  exceeding  the  onlJnary  rate 
of  interest,  and  always  falling  short  of  the  profits  of  a  private 
banker,  the  machinery  of  such  institutions  is  much  more  ex|)en- 
sive,  and  their  gross  profits  must  at  least  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
interest,  to  defray  those  expenses,  and  to  cover  contingent  hisses. 

An  examination  of  the  statements  of  the  State  banks  will 
that  the  resources  of  those  of  the  commercial  citie.-*,  par- 
ticularly of  those  with  a  large  capital,  consist  principally  of  their 
de^xMits;  and  that,  tliougli  their  prolits  would  be  somewhat 
diminitheil,  they  would  be  still  suBScieut  to  enable  the  banks  to 
continue  their  legitimate  operations. 

On  the  let  of  January,  1841,  the  twenty-two  chartei-ed  banks 
the  city  of  New  York,  with  a.  capital  of  little  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  had  more  than  twelve  millions  of 
individual  deposits,  besides  near  two  millions  deposited  by  coun- 
try or  foreign  banks,  and  a  gross  circulation  of  apparently  about 
five  but  in  fact  of  less  than  three  millions.'  Their  loans  and 
discounts  exceerled  twenty-seven  millions,  and  the  stocks  owned 
by  them  were  leas  than  three  millions.  Had  they  been  only 
banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  the  aggregate  of  their  assets  bear- 
ing interest,  and  amounting  to  thirty  millions,  would  have  lieen 
lessened  about  three  millions,  or  ten  per  cent.     This  would,  in 


V  1  llief  had  in  their  posEMainn  on  the  same  day  more  than  three  millions, 
'fa  note*  of  each  other  or  of  other  banks.  The  raturna  of  the  city  banks 
are  mmde  before  they  have  exchanged  Lhe  notes  of  each  other  received 
during  lhe  day.  On  the  10th  Februiiry,  1834,  the  apparent  clrciilaliun  of 
nineteen  city  banks  amounted  to  4,740,000,  and  the  actual  c-irculiition  after 
(he  eichangea  to  3,040,000.  (Report  of  Union  Committeo.)— The  daily 
pBymenti  in  notes  nnd  checki  into  the  nevorai  city  banks  amount  to  about 
4,000,000  in  ordinary  timet. 
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tlie  aggregate,  have  reduced  tlieir  divklcnds  from  6j  to  6 
ceut.     But  those  returns  embraced  several  banks  which  ha' 
incurred  heavy  losses  and  made  no  dividend.    The  sound  Imnks^ 
wnnld  still  have  divided  at  least  seveu  per  cent.,  which  is  amply 
sufficient;  and,  by  converting  the  stocks  owned  by  them  ini 
discounts,  tiiere  would  liave  l)een  no  diminution  in  the  amount^ 
of  their  commercial  loans. 

On  tiie  other  hand,  the  country  Ijanks,  under  which  denomina- 
tion must  l)e  included  those  of  all  tlie  interior  Stiites  and  of  the 
interior  part^  of  the  other  8tatcs,  depend  princijtallv  on  their 
circulation  ;  and  although,  in  many  place.*!,  the  dividends  have 
been  extravagant,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  if  the  bank- 
notes were  altogether  suppressed,  the  banking  capital  now  em- 
ployed in  the  country  would  be  considerably  reduced,  and  become 
confined  to  those  towns  whieh  are  the  principal  centres  of  its 
commercial  trausaction!<. 

Strong  reasons  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  such  a  reduo- 
tioQ  would  ultimately  be  beneficial.  It  is  cstremely  doubtful 
whether  tlie  banking  system,  with  its  indispensable  strict  pnno- 
tuality,  can,  under  any  oirciimstanees,  be  beneficially  applied  to 
purely  agricultural  purposes.  The  only  material  improvement 
which  has  during  the  last  fifty  years  taken  place  in  Virginia,  bet 
having  becfime  one  of  the  first  wheat-growing  States,  cannot 
ascribed  to  her  banks.  In  every  other  respect,  what  has  « 
gained  by  the  circulation  of  bank-notes;  and  what  progrees  I 
she  made,  since  the  introduction  of  banks,  in  agriculture,  maiiW*J 
factures,  commerce,  or  |X)pulation  ?  The  situation  of  the  plant- 
ers who  cultivate  the  fresh  and  fertile  soil  of  Alabama  and  of 
Mississippi  aHbrils  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  calamities  In- 
flicted on  an  j^ricultural  country  by  an  exagfi;erated  bauking 
system  and  by  excessive  is5ue.s. 

The  inquiry  might  be  pursued  farther.  Yet  as  those  evlla 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  abuse  and  not  to  the  temperate  use  of 
banks  and  bank-paper,  and  as  the  advantages  of  banking  an 
now  considered  independent  of  the  evils  it  produces,  it  may  fttt 
the  present  be  conceded  that  banks  purely  of  discount  and 
deposit  could  not,  in  the  iaterior  parts  of  the  country,  be  gen- 
erally substituted  for  banks  of  issue;  and  that,  in  computing  the 
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additional  capital  acquired  by  the  banking  system,  the  deposits 
in  country  banks  may  be  added  to  the  amount  of  issues.  This 
would  make  the  whole  addition  to  the  capital  ninety  instead  of 
sixty  millions.  The  estimate  is  founded  on  the  present  reduced 
amount  of  issues  and  deposits,  and  not  on  that  of  the  years 
1836-37,  when  they  were,  together,  fifty  per  cent,  greater.* 

The  increase  of  capital,  be  it  more  or  less,  appears  to  be,  if 
not  absolutely  the  only,  at  least  the  principal  advantage  derived 
from  a  paper  currency.  It  has  been  denied  by  some  that  even 
this  did  confer  any  benefit  on  the  community  at  large.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  whole  profit  was  engrossed  by  the  issuers, 
or  at  best  shared  only  by  those  whom  the  issues  of  paper  en- 
abled to  obtain  additional  loans  of  money ;  that  this  profit, 
instead  of  being  in  any  way  advantageous  to  the  community, 
was  made  at  its  ex[>ense ;  that  it  made  the  rich  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer ;  and  that  the  whole  system  was  one  of  fraud  and 
iniquity. 

It  is  not  perceived  on  what  ground  the  charge  can  be  sus- 
tained, unless  it  be  insisted  that  the  state  of  society  in  its  present 
civilization  is  so  unjust  and  nefarious  that  every  addition  to  the 
capital  of  a  nation,  every  increase  of  national  wealth,  produces 
the  same  baneful  effects,  and  is  a  positive  evil.  That  such  in- 
crease, when  effected  by  the  introduction  of  a  paper  currency,  is 
always  dangerous,  and  may  be  attended  with  most  calamitous 
consequences,  is  fully  admitted.  But  if  a  complete  guarantee 
could  be  obtained  that  the  paper  currency  would  always  remain 


>  In  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  April,  1840,  State- 
ment J  J,  page  1374,  it  is  thus  estimated : 

Ist  JaDoary,  1837.        1st  January,  1840. 
Actual  circulation     ....     112,652,000  86,170,000 

DeposiU 127,897,000  75,696,000 

240,049,000  161,866,000 

Our  estimate  is  as  follows  : 

Actual  circulation 86,000,000 

Country  deposiU 87,000,000 

123,000,000 
Deduct  specie  in  banks 88,000,000 

Additional  capital  gained  by  our  banking  system  90,000,000 
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c(|iia]  in  value  to  goltl  and  silver,  the  danger  would  be  avoidi 
And  so  loDg  as  tliis  is  the  fact,  the  additional  capital  tliu^  sli| 
plied  upenites  in  the  same  manner  and  is  attended  with  the 
effects  as  any  otlier  increa.-«  of  national  wealtli. 

The  immediate  benefits  of  any  aoquisitlon  of  wealth  or  capital 
most  certainly  aecrne  to  those  who  have  acquired  it.  This  ac- 
quisition makes  the  rich  richer,  or,  to  gpeak  more  correctly,  par- 
ticularly in  this  mse,  it  increases  the  number  of  those  who 
become  rich  or  independent.  But  this  is  not  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  community  ;  the  proems  does  not  make  the  jwor 
poorer.  On  the  contrary,  every  increase  of  capital  puts  in  activ- 
ity a  greater  quantity,  and,  all  other  things  remaining  equal, 
has  a  tendency  to  enhance  the  waj^es  of  labor.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  theory  and  coniirmed  by  experience.  Produc^oo 
is  always  increased  in  proportion  lo  the  increased  wealth  of 
country,  labor  is  better  |>aid,  coinmoilitics  are  rendered  cheaiKr, 
and  more  comforts  brouglit  within  the  reach  of  the  poor.  In 
America,  the  quantity  of  uncultivated  land — a  dormant  capita  "] 
which  jterjietually  calls  for  labor  in  order  to  render  it  produo- 
tive — is  the  primary  cause  of  that  greatest  of  all  the  worldly 
blessings  this  nation  enjoys.  Manual  labor  is  better  remunei^ 
ated  in  America  than  in  any  other  o<»untry.  But  even  here 
cin-ulating  capital — that  capital  which  consists  of  accumulated 
consumable  commodities — ia  neoessary  before  lalmr  can  be  em- 
ployed. The  agricultural  laborer,  wlio,  without  any  capital, 
migrates  westwardly  to  a  new-settlod  country,  is  immediately 
employed,  and  receives  competent  wages.  Yet  the  product  of 
his  labor  does  not  Iteeome  available  till  after  the  ensuing  crop; 
he  must  in  the  mean  while  be  fed  and  clothed ;  and  this  would 
be  im|x>ssible,  and  he  would  have  no  means  of  existence,  had 
not  the  farmer  who  employs  him  an  accumulated  capital  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose. 

Since  the  principal  aflvant;^  of  a  paper  currency  consists  in 
the  additional  capital  it  supplies,  such  currency  is  most  useful, 
above  all  most  wanted,  but  unfortunately  a  more  dangerous 
expedient,  in  those  countries  and  places  where  there  is  the  least 
amount  of  circulating  capital  as  compared  to  the  demand  for  it. 
This  is  eminently  the  csae  in  newly-settled  countries  with  a 
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rapidly-increasing  population.  We  find,  accordingly,  the  local 
governments  of  America  perpetually  reaprtiug  ta  eniisaions  of 
pai>er  money  under  the  colonial  regimen;  and  that  at  this 
moment  the  excess  of  issues  occurs  principally  in  the  Western 
States,  and  generally  wherever  country  banks  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  converse  of  the  proposition  would  seem  to  be  equally 
true,  and  tlint  in  countries  saturated  with  capital  the  addition  to 
it  by  the  issue  of  bank-notes  does  not  compensate  for  the  per- 
petual fluctuations  and  alarms  growing  out  of  that  cysteni. 
There  may  be  substantial  reasons  why  Great  Britain  perseveres 
in  it ;  ihey  have  not  been  fully  explained,  and  are  not  understood 
by  the  writer  of  tliis  essay.  But  wherever  a  paper  currency  has 
been  introduced,  the  permanency  of  its  value  should  be  the 
indispensable  condition  of  its  existence. 

The  unanimous  assent  of  all  civilized  nations  has  made  gold 
and  silver  their  universal  circulating  medium  and  standard  of 
valne.  By  forbidding  any  other  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debta,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  without  absolutely 
excluding  every  other  circulating  medium,  has  imperatively 
rendered  the  precious  metals  the  only  standard  of  value.  The 
substitution  of  a  piijier  for  a  gold  or  silver  currency  is  therefore 
admissible  only  on  the  expi'ess  condition  that  it  shall  always  be 
equal  in  value  to  the  legal  coin  of  which  it  is  the  representative; 
and  that  equality  cannot  be  maintained  unless  the  jtaper  be  at 
all  times  convertible,  on  demand,  into  such  coin  at  its  nominal 
value.  Any  deviation  from  that  principle  is  unjust  in  itself 
and  an  evasion  of  the  constitutional  provision.  It  is  a  violation 
of  existing  contracts,  renders  all  subsequent  engagements  uncer^ 
tain,  destroys  confidence,  and  imjiairs  private  and  public  credit. 

Banks  of  issue,  deposits,  and  discounts  have,  therefore,  a 
double  duty  to  jwrform :  first,  to  be  at  all  times  ready  to  pay 
their  notes  and  deposits  iu  specie,  so  as  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tional standard  of  value  ;  secondly,  to  give  accommodations  by 
advances  to  the  pnxluctive  industry  of  the  country;  for  which 
purpose,  indeed,  they  were  instituted.  But  the  first  duty  is 
positive  and  absolute;  they  are  bound,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
fulfil  their  engagements ;  it  is  the  express  condition  on  which 
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the  banks  were  permitted  to  issue  paper;  they  have  no  right' 
whatever  to  issue  a  depreciiited  currency.  The  second  duty  la 
discretionary,  and  sul>nrdiDtitc  to  ihe  first;  it  can  be  exercised 
rightfully  only  so  far  as  can  be  done  without  running  the  risk 
of  placing  themselves  in  a  sitnatioD  that  would  put  it  out  of  thdr 
power  to  fulfil  iheir  engagements. 

These  two  duties  are,  therefore,  to  some  extent  contradictory;' 
and  the  question  has  been  agitated  in  England  whether  they 
ought  not  and  might  not  be  separated.  This  will  not  lie  now 
discussed,  as  it  is  l)elieved  that,  at  least  for  the  present,  such 
separation  would,  as  a  general  measure,  be  impraclJcable  in  the 
United  Stales. 

The  present  situation  of  the  banking  system  has  proved  bat 
too  conclusively  the  general  inclination  to  increase  immoderately 
the  banking  capital  and  the  number  of  l)anks,  and  also  the  gen- 
eral tendonoy  of  all  the  hanks  to  extend  their  loans  and  discounts 
beyond  what  prudence  and  their  primary  duty  would  dictate; 
and  it  ia  believed  that  this  defect  is  inherent  to  all  joint  stock 
banking  companies. 

Not  only  is  it  the  interest  of  the  shareholders,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  personally  responsible  beyond  the  amount  of  their  shares, 
to  obtain  as  large  a  dividend  as  possible,  but  the  evil  grows  out 
of  the  manner  in  which  joint  stock  companies  must  be  governed. 
The  direction  must  necessarily  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  fev 
men  who  have  comparatively  but  little  interest  in  the  baulL 
Most  of  them  are  selected  amongst  men  in  active  buainese,  ia 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  solidity  of  tlie  pap» 
offered  for  discount ;  and,  as  they  are  not  paid,  it  is  impossible 
to  expect  that  they  should  attend  without  deriving  some  com- 
pensation for  the  sacrifice  i)f  a  portion  of  their  pretuous  time. 
This  may  (W)usist  In  part  from  the  discounts  they  obtain  for 
themselves,  whieli  may  always  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds. 
But  the  power  and  consideration  attached  to  the  office  can  be 
obtained  only  by  granting  favors;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  a  re- 
fusal renders  the  directors  unpopidar.  To  this  may  be  added  a 
want  of  sufficient  moral  responsibility.  The  honorable  merchaot 
who  would  feel  disgraced  by  his  own  individual  failure  is  not 
affected  by  that  of  the  bank  of  which  he  may  be  a  director.     It 
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is  M^ell  known  that  this  general  observation  does  not  apply  to 
bank  directors  alone,  but  to  all  public  bodies.  Of  all  the  causes, 
however,  which  contribute  to  an  improper  extent  of  discounts, 
the  most  general  and  efficient,  the  most  prolific  source  of  the 
errors  of  bank  directors,  is  the  natural  sympathy  which  they 
feel  for  men  who  are  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  to  their  own. 
It  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  affirmed  that  banks,  though  money- 
lenders, are  in  fact  governed  rather  by  the  borrowers  than  by 
the  lenders. 

It  is  known  to  everybody  that  the  liabilities  payable  on  de- 
mand of  the  best-conducted  banks  are  always  necessarily  much 
greater  than  their  immediately  available  resources.  In  order 
to  be  sustained,  not  only  must  they  enjoy  general  confidence, 
but  their  existence  depends  on  the  will  of  the  commercial  com- 
munity. If,  in  a  time  of  extraordinary  pressure,  those  who  are 
deeply  embarrassed  should,  under  great  excitement,  either  from 
selfish  motives  or  rather  from  error  in  judgment,  think  it  de- 
sirable to  shelter  themselves  under  a  general  relaxation,  they 
may,  if  sufficiently  numerous  and  influential,  force,  and  have,  in 
fact,  occasionally  lent  their  aid  in  forcing,  banks  to  suspend  or 
to  persevere  in  suspending  specie  payments. 

Such  a  general  suspension  is  therefore  the  natural  general 
disease  of  the  banking  system;  it  is  that  to  be  most  guarded 
against,  as  it  is  also  in  its  consequences  the  most  fatal ;  much 
more  so  than  the  occasional  failures  of  some  individual  banks, 
which,  though  an  evil,  are  rare,^  local,  and  not  contagious. 

The  example  of  the  suspension  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  continued  more  than  twenty  years,  has  sometimes  been 
adduced  in  proof  that  such  an  event  was  a  very  tolerable  evil, 
and  an  expedient  to  which  resort  might  occasionally  be  had. 

What  were  the  inducements  of  the  British  government  for 
resorting  to  that  expedient  in  the  year  1797,  after  having,  during 
the  next  preceding  one  hundred  years,  carried  on  several  wars 
without  having  found  such  measure  necessary,  and  what  actual 
advantages,  political,  financial,  or  commercial,  she  derived  from 


*  This  will  be  adverted  to  hereafter.     Not  one  of  the  city  banks  of  New 
York  has  failed  since  the  year  1829. 
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it,  it  is  not  necessary,  or  perhaps  proper,  to  discuss  in  this  plac 
But  it  oinnot  be  doubted  that  that  act  dissolved  tlie  charm; 
tliat  since  the  resumption  the  alarms  and  inconveniences  c 
nected  with  paper  issues  have  been  increased  and  a^^ravated  fa 
the  feeling  that,  as  the  bank  hud  once,  so  it  might  again  t 
pcnd  its  sjwcie  payments.     The  effect  in  America  has  be«^'l| 
familiarize  the  idea  that  a  continued  suspension  might  Iveconi 
the  ordinary  state  of  things,  and  that  banks  might  fail  Vithout  ' 
becoming  bankrupts.  ,  ' 

But  the  situation  of  the  United  States  is  very  difl^reut  frjiui';  ' 
that  of  Great  Britain  when  a  general  susjiension  of  tHe  i)sl!niEi  *■ 
takes  place.  Great  Britain  is  governed  by  one  ami  the  tTnitM 
States  by  twenty-six  independent  Legislatures.  There  a  sin^ 
bank  controls  the  whole  system;  Ii^re  itis  left  at  the  mercy  o 
an  indefinite  number  of  banks  i^ependent  of  each  other, 
eordingly,  the  issues  of  the  irredeemable  notes />f  the  Bank  ot^ 


England  were  at  first  kept  within  reasonable^bounds,  and  the 
depreciation  for  several  years  was  almost  insensible.  It  io- 
creascil  gradually;  and  during  the  years  1811-1815  the  notes  of 
the  bank  had  sunk  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  I)eIow  their  nominalJ 
value.  Even  under  more  favorable  circumstances  the  ■ 
which  follow  a  departure  from  sound  principles  could  not  n\&< 
mately  be  averted. 

The  great  difference,  however,  between  the  effects  of  a  gener 
suspension  in  the  two  countries  respectively  la  the  uniformity  a 
the  depreciation  iu  England,  whilst  the  reverse  is  the  case  t 
America.    The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  aloni 
tuted  there  for  the  precious  metals  as  a  legal  tender.     All  t 
other  banks  of  issue,  the  private  bankers  of  England,  and  thtl 
joint  stock  companies  of  Scotland  were  still  obliged,  when  called 
upon,  to  redeem  their  own  issues  in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  En^f 
land,  or,  which  was  the  same  thing,  in  draft*  on  London.    What'^f^ 
ever  the  depreciation  might  be,  whatever  evils  might  be  cause 
by  its  fluctuation,  still  that  depreciation  was  at  the  same  time 
the  same  throughout  every  district  of  Gi'eat  Britain  and  of  Ire- 
land; it  affected  in  a  direct  manner  all  foreign  exchanges  and 
transactions;  it  had  no  immediate  and  direct  < 
exchanges. 


rect  effect  on  dome«tio  ^M 


In  the  United  States  the  depreciation  is  different  at  the  same 
time  in  the  different  States,  in  different  districts  of  the  sarae 
State,  and  occasionally  in  the  different  banks  of  the  same  dis- 
trict. The  effect  is  not  confined  to  foreign  exchanges ;  the  dif- 
ferent and  fluctuating  depreciation  affects  domestic  exchanges 
and  every  species  of  domestic  transactions.  Those  evils  have 
increased  with  the  protracted  continuance  of  the  suspension,  and 
the  effect-on  the  moral  feeling  of  the  community  has  been  most 
lamentable. 

When  banks  susi>end  specie  payments,  their  debtors  have  a 
righe  to  discharge  the  debt  in  the  depreciated  paper  of  tliose 
institutions.  But  because  the  banks  offer  to  pay  their  own  debts 
"  with  the  same  pa[)cr,  it  is  not  perceived  whence  the  right  accrues 
to  individuals  to  pursue  the  same  course  towards  each  other. 
They  have  not  tlic  legal'  right,  since,  in  case  of  a  suit,  the  debt 
can  only  be  discharged  in  the  legal  coin  of  the  country;  no- 
thing but  gold  or  silver  is  by  tlie  Constitution  a  legal  tender. 
Morally,  every  debtor  is  still  bound  to  pay  his  creditors,  the 
suspended  banks  only  excepted,  in  coin,  or  at  least  in  the  de- 
preciatetl  currency  at  its  market-price  in  gold  or  silver.  It 
happens,  however,  that  the  great  mass  of  merchants  who  reside 
in  the  same  place,  being  at  the  same  time  debtors  and  creditors, 
find  it  more  convenient  still  to  pay  each  other  by  the  transfer  of 
Irank  deposits,  or  to  lake  and  pay  the  bank  paper  at  its  nominal 
value.  This,  whilst  confiuetl  to  those  who  have  a  common 
interest  in  pursuing  that  course,  may  not  be  improper,  and  is 
convenient.  But  it  is  utterly  unjust  towards  those  who  are 
creditors  at  home  and  debtors  abroad,  towards  all  those  who 
have  only  debts  to  collect  and  none  to  jray,  or  who,  if  they 
have  payments  to  make  as  consumers,  are  obliged  to  purchase 
at  enhanced  prices.  The  loss  falls  heavily  and  most  unjustly 
on  those  who  live  on  wages,  which  do  not  advance  with  the 
enhanced  prices  of  articles  of  (consumption,  but  which,  on 
the  contrary,  generally  fall  during  a  period  of  universal  de- 
rangement. 

The  injustice  is  still  greater  between  those  different  cities  and 
States  where  the  depreciation  is  not  the  same.  When  the  par- 
ties liave  failed  or  are  unable  at  once  to  meet  their  engagements, 
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amicable  arrangements  must  take  place;  and  the  creditors  il 
such  cases  are  satisfiwl  to  receive  what  the  debtor  can  pay. 
.But  tboae  debtors,  reaidinj;  iu  States  or  places  where  the  local 
rcurrency  is  mot-t  depreciated,  who  can  [>ay,  now  begin  to  thiuk 
that,  because  tliey  pay  and  are  paid  at  home  with  tliat  currency, 
|they  are  absolved  from  the  obligation  to  pay  in  any  other  way 
tJieir  creditors  wlio  reside  in  other  places  or  States.  It  amounts 
to  this :  you  must  receive  this  depreciated  f)aper  at  par,  or  you 
may  institute  a  suit,  and  the  creditor,  who  (ino^ra  the  expeuaes 
and  delays  of  the  law,  and  who  must  realize  his  active  debts  in 
order  to  meet  his  own  engagements,  is  com|»elled  to  submit.  In 
process  of  time  the  people  generally  acquiesce;  the  banks  seem 
to  forget  altogether  in  witat  consists  their  primary  duty,  and 
under  preteni*  of  alJeviatiug  the  distress  consult  ouly  their  own' 
convenience.  The  same  feeling  at  last  penetrates  into  the  l^is- 
lative  halls,  and  the  .Stiite  Legislatures,  which  at  first  had  ap- 
peared disposetl  t<j  enforce  a  prompt  return  of  the  banks  to  their 
duty,  yield,  and  authorize,  sometimes  even  encourage,  an  almofl 
indefinite  continuance  of  the  aiis|iension. 

It  would  be  jtainful  to  pursue  the  subject  any  farther,  and  to 
advert  to  the  recklessness,  ^ross  neglect,  inconceivable  misman- 
.igement,  amounting  to  a  bi-each  of  trust,  to  the  disgraceful  and 
heretofore  unheard-of  frauds  which  have  occasionally  occurred, 
or  to  that  which  is  perhaps  still  worse,  the  apathy  or  lenity  with 
which  those  enormities  are  viewed. 

It  may  with  truth  be  affirmed  that  the  present  situation  of 
the  currency  of  the  United  States  is  worse  than  that  of  any 
other  country.  The  value  even  of  the  irredeemable  paper 
money  of  Russia  has,  during  the  last  forty  years,  been  more 
uniform,  and  in  its  fluctuations  the  tendency  has  been  to  im- 
prove and  not  to  deteriorate  that  value.  No  hesitation  is  felt 
in  saying  that  whatever  may  be  the  presumed  advantages  of  a 
moderate  use  of  a  paper  currency  convertible  into  8|>ecie  on 
demand,  to  have  no  issue  of  paper  would  be  far  preferable 
to  tlie  present  state  of  things.  The  object  of  this  essay  is  to 
inquire  whether  any  practicable  remedies  can  be  applied  to 
the  system. 
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CAUSES    AND    INCIDENTS  OF  THE   BANK    SUS- 
PENSIONS. 

All  active,  eoterprising,  commercial  coiintriea  are  necessarily 
subject  to  commercial  crises.  A  serica  of  prosperous  years 
almost  necessarily  proJiioes  overtrading.  Those  revolutions 
will  be  miire  frequent  and  greater  in  proportion  to  tlie  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  to  the  extension  or  abuse  of  credit.  But 
however  prices  may  be  affectetl,  and  whatever  may  be  the  evils 
growing  out  of  the  crisis,  there  will  be  no  violation  of  con- 
tracts, and  the  standard  of  value  will  not  be  aHected,  in  coun- 
tries where  there  is  no  paper  currency.  The  danger  of  a 
suspension  of  s[)ecie  payments,  which  immediately  deranges 
that  sfandanl,  is  necessarily  iucreaised  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  issues  of  paper  of  that  description,  and  that  amount 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  denomination  of  the  bank- 
notes jiermitttMl  to  be  issiietl  as  currency,  on  the  uunibor  of  the 
banks  of  issue,  and,  in  the  United  States,  on  the  capital  invested 
in  bank  stock.' 

All  these  dangerous  elements  are  fuund  uniteil  in  a  greater 
degree  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  commercial 
conutrj'.  Tlie  large  field  opened  for  enterprise,  the  free  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  the  indomitable  enei^y  of  the  people 
have  produced  results  astonishing  and  withont  parallel  in  the 
history  of  other  nations.  A  wilderaess  has  within  forty  years 
been  converted  into  the  abode  of  six  millions  of  civilized  and 
most  indnstrious  people.  Expensive  commnuicalious  have  been 
opened,  superior  in  extent  and  importance  to  those  of  conti- 
nental Europe.  The  American  coninieroe  and  navigation  extend 
to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  are  inferior  to  those  of  no 
other  country  but  England,  IJut  there  are  evils  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  appear  to  be  tiie  necessary  consequence  of  a  state 


'  The  capilAl  of  (ho  banks  ia  in  tbo  Unili^d  Slntes  universally  loaned  to 
lmd«rs ;  generall;  9]i(.'iikiiig,  the  Eurojieun  bunks  und  bunkore  lend  ou\j 
the  ■mount  of  their  circuUliun  nnd  deposits.  The  ciipltuU  of  the  Bunk  ot 
England  and  or  the  Bank  uf  France  are  vested  in  public  l( 
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of  high  commercial  |trosi>erity,  and  which  in  America  are  muoh'j 
iucreased  by  the  want  of  a  cajiilal  proportionate  to  the  extent  o 
commercial  and  other  undertakings. 

Overtrading  has  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  present  oria 
in  America.     Abundant  proofs  of  the   fact  are  found  in  thel 
immoderate  use  of  foreign  credit,  as  Meil  as  iu  the  excessive  1 
importations,  and  sales  of  public  lands,  in  the  years  1834-37. 

Of  imports: 

During  Itio  nine  jean  1822-1^0  the  averago  KnnuHl  timount 

vM $5!),OOU,O0a[J 

During  the  three  yoan  ISSl-lB-SS  the  avernge  HniiuKl  a 


During  tUo  four  jeiirB  ISaj-lSST  the  avoraga  anniml  amount 
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In  tho  year  1838  alone  tlia  amuunl  was Ifie,«)0,000 

The  average  annual  excess  of  imports  over  the  exports 
amounted  to  four  millions  during  the  first  nine  years;  to 
eighteen  millions  during  ttie  three  next  ensuing ;  to  tliirty-four 
millions  during  the  four  last,  and  to  six^-one  millions  in  Uie 
year  1836  alone. 

The  average  annual  sales  of  public  lands,  which  during  the 
first  nine  years  did  not  exceed  1,300,000  dollars,  and  which 
during  the  years  1831-35  had  reached  4,500,000,  amounted  in 
1835  to  seventeen  and  in  1 836  to  twenty-five  millions.  8[»e(.i«- 
lations  in  unimproved  town  lots,  mines,  and  every  description  of 
rash  undertakings  increased  at  the  same  rate. 

The  fault,  or  error,  originated  with  the  people  themselves. 
The  traders  and  speculators  have  attempted  to  ascribe  their  dis- 
asters altogether  to  legislative  acts;  to  thoee  of  the  Administra- 
tion, or  to  other  collateral  causes,  which  have  indeed  aggravated 
the  evils,  but  the  effects  of  some  of  which  ha\'e  been  exagger- 
ated. Siill,  although  it  would  be  improper  to  abridge  the 
freedom  of  action  which  all  individuals  should  lje  giermitted  to 
enjoy,  it  is  certain  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  did  not  require 
any  artificial  stimulus. 

The  prodigious  increase  of  State  banks  was  the  result  of  State 
legislation.  From  the  Ist  of  January,  1830,  to  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1837,  three  hundred  new  banks  were  created,  with  a  capital 
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of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  of  dollars.  This  increase 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  eagerness  for  capital  applicable  to 
commercial  accommodations  or  other  purposes.  It  may  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States^  and  to  the  anticipation  of  that  event.  It 
was  thought  necessary  in  some  places  to  fill  the  chasm  in  capital 
and  commercial  accommodations  that  must  follow  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  institution.  The  same  effect  had  been  produced 
in  the  years  1810-16  on  the  occurrence  of  the  expiration  of  the 
charter  of  the  former  national  bank ;  and  in  both  cases  the 
increase  far  exceeded  the  apprehended  loss  and  the  wants  of  the 
country. 

The  great  increase  of  banks  took  place,  accordingly,  in  the 
Western  States,  where  capital  was  most  wanted.  During  the 
years  above  mentioned  the  increase  in  the  banking  capital  of  the 
North-Western  States  amounted  to  near  twenty,  and  that  of  the 
South-Western  to  almost  fifty-five,  millions  of  dollars.^ 

But  that  increase  was  far  beyond  what  might  have  been 
vranted  for  useful  purposes.  Near  three-fifths  of  the  foreign 
merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States  are  imported  into 
New  York.  That  city  is  also  the  principal  place  of  deposit  for 
the  sale  of  the  domestic  manufactures  of  the  country ;  and  it 
is  also  the  centre  of  all  the  moneyed  transactions  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  year  1837  the  capital  of  all  the  banks  of  that 
city  hardly  exceeded  twenty  millions  of  dollars ;  and  it  was 
sufficient  for  all  the  legitimate  operations  of  commerce.  When 
an  unexpected  increase  of  the  public  deposits  enabled  and  in- 
duced those  banks  to  expand  their  discounts  beyond  their  ordi- 
nary rate,  that  excess  excited  overtrading,  and  was  applied  to 
extraordinary  and  dangerous  speculations. 

In  order  to  obtain  or  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  capital  wanted 
for  the  new  banks,  for  internal  improvements,  and  for  some 
other  miscellaneous  purposes,  debts  were  incurred  by  several 

*  The  designations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
Are  adopted  here  as  convenient  for  reference.  According  to  these,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky  are  the  North- West- 
ern, and  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  the 
South -Western,  States. 
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States  Amounting,  rrom  1830  to  1838,  to  near  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Tbe  dfbt  contracted  by  the  Atlantic 
States  wtia  almost  entirely  for  iutemal  improvements;  no  part 
of  it  fur  banking  purposes;  and  it  fell  little  short  of  six^  mil- 
lious.  That  contracted  by  the  North-Western  States  amounted 
to  about  thirty-eight  miltious,  of  which  tlnrly-onc  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  were  for  internal  improvement^;,  and 
the  residue  for  luinking  capital.  That  incurred  by  the  South- 
western States  was  about  fifty-two  millions,  of  which  more  thau 
forty-four  millions  were  for  banking  capital,  and  the  residue  for 
internal  improvements. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  by  the  census  of  1840 
exceeds  seventeen  millions,  of  whom  ten  millions  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  are  in  the  Atlantic,  four  millions  one  hun- 
dred and  tliirty  thousand  in  the  North -Western,  and  two  mil- 
lions two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  in  the  South-Western 
States. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  reason  why  so  much  more  capital] 
was  ap[>Ued  in  the  South-Western  than  iu  the  North-Westeni 
Stales  to  banking  purposes  is  to  be  found  in  the  difference  of 
capital  wanted  for  the  employment  of  slave  and  free  Ialx>r  re- 
spectively. The  Northern  farmer  advances  no  more  than  twelve 
months'  wt^es  to  the  laborer  he  employs.  The  Southern  planter 
who  wishes  to  increase  the  product  of  his  land  must  advance  the 
price  of  tlie  slave  himself,  which  amounts  perhaps  to  five  or 
six  times  the  net  product  of  his  annual  labor.  The  application 
of  banking  accommodation  to  purely  agricultural  purposes  liaa 
accordingly  lieen  much  greater  and  has  been  attended  with  tar 
more  fatal  effects  in  the  South-Western  States  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  Union.  But  even  the  State  debts  created  for  in- 
ternal improvements  have  co-operated  in  a^ravating  the  eviU 
under  which  we  now  labor.  Not  only  were  their  proceeds  ai>- 
plieti  to  purposes  of  which  the  returns  were  slow  and  uncertain, 
but  they  also  supplied  the  means  of  paying  balances  of  obtain- 
ing credits  abroad.  Thus,  extravagant  importations  were  en- 
couraged, whilst  at  the  same  time  some  of  those  stocks  became 
objects  of  speculation  at  home,  in  which  individuals  and  banks 
were  involved,  and  which  proved  injurious  to  all   tlie  partjcfi 
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conccmeil, — to  the  States  as  well  as  to  tlie  purchasers.     Several 

of  the  Slntt-s  neglecteil  to  provide  a  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  the 
annual  interest  accruing  on  their  debts.  Additional  loans  were 
resorted  to  for  that  [lurpose,  and  occasionally  forced  loans  were 
required  by  the  States  from  the  banks,  which  lessened  their 
resources  and  had  a  teuiicncy  to  produce  or  to  protract  the 
sus|>eiision  of  specie  payments. 

It  has  ever  been  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  essay  that  a 
public  debt  was  always  an  evil  to  lje  avoided  whenever  practica- 
ble ;  hardly  ever  justifiable  except  in  time  of  war ;  to  be  resorted 
to  even  then  with  sobriety;  and  never  to  be  incurred  without 
providing  at  the  same  time  an  additional  revenue  sufficient  to 
pay  the  interest  and  ultimately  to  discharge  the  princi|)al  of  the 
debt.  A  long  life  of  experience  and  observation  has  produced 
an  intimate  conviction  of  the  soundness  of  those  principles.  In- 
dependently of  the  great,  manifest,  and  permanent  evils  inflicted 
by  the  abuse  of  public  credit,  evcrj-  public  debt  absorbs  a  capital 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  applied  to  purposes  at  least  as 
productive  as  those  for  which  the  debt  was  incurred.  It  has  a 
tendency,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  cause,  to  concentrate  the 
national  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  individuals. 
The  interest  must  at  all  times  be  paid  by  taxes  extracted  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  pnxluctlve  labor  of  the  community,  and  it 
feeds  the  drones  of  society. 

These  considerations  do  not  by  any  means  justify  the  sugges- 
tion that  a  nation  is  not  bound  to  discharge  the  engagements 
contmcled,  even  fierhaps  im providently,  by  its  government.  A 
son  who  inherited  a  large  estate  might  with  as  much  propriety 
think  himself  under  no  obligation  to  discharge  the  liens  on  his 
inheritance.  In  the  United  States,  where  such  engagements 
have  always  been  contracted  by  the  immediate  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  those  representatives  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  there  is  not  even  the  color  of  a  pretence  for  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  people  are  not  bound  by  the  acts  of  those  repre- 
sentatives. Any  such  suggestion  should  at  once  be  indignantly 
dismissed  as  dishonest  and  disgraceful.  The  errors  of  legislation 
may  be  regretted,  but  they  bind  the  nation. 

The  early  agitation  of  the  questiou  res|)e(.'tiug  the  renewal  of 
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the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  veto  of  the  bill 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
removal  of  the  public  deposits  long  before  the  expiratiou  of  the 
charter,  are  the  principal  acts  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
general  government  which  may  liave  aSected  the  state  of  the 
currency. 

Previous  to  any  of  tliese  there  hiid  been  an  improper  inter- 
ference on  tlie  part  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  the  clioice  of 
some  of  those  officers  whose  appointment  did  l)y  ihe  charter  be- 
long exclusively  lo  the  directors  of  the  mother  iuink.  This,  in- 
stead of  strengthening,  Iiad  a  tondencj'  to  weaken  the  natural 
and  legitimate  influence  of  that  Department  over  the  general 
nmnagenient  of  the  hank  ;  it  was  an  unfortunate  and  novel 
introduction  of  party  feelings  into  the  fiscal  concema  of  tlifeJ 
nation,  ^M 

The  President  had  an  undoubted  right  to  put  hia  veto  on  »  ' 
Inw  which  renewed  the  charter  of  an  institution  which,  in  his 
opinion,  wa^  not  constitntional.  But  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  early  attack  on  an  institution  the  charlfr  of  which  did  not 
expire  till  two  years  after  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  the 
President  had  been  elected. 

The  currency  of  the  country  was  as  sound  in  the  year  1S29 
as  may  proljubly  be  expected  under  any  system  which  admits 
tlie  substitution  of  paper  for  the  precious  metals.  It  seems  to 
have  been  unwise  lo  interfere  with  this  without  having  pre- 
viously weighed  the  probable  consequences  and  wltliout  having 
pri'i>areil  a  projrcr  substitute.  The  President  indeed  suggest«<] 
the  |jossibility  not  of  dispensing  altogether  wilh  a  national  bank, 
but  of  establishing  one  founded  on  different  principles.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  he  entertained  only  general  views  on  the 
subject,  and  Imd  not  adopted  any  determinate  plan  of  action. 
In  point  of  fact,  no  such  plan  or  subetituCe  was  ever  oflered ; 
and  the  final  result  was  to  leave  the  currency  at  the  mcroy  of 
State  banks  and  State  legislation. 

The  imniediute  consequences  were  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  new  State  banks,  to  plaoe  the  government  and  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  in  an  unnatural  hostile  attitude  to  each  other, 
to  change  the  character  of  that  institution,  which  could  not  pre- 
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viously  be  justly  chained  with  any  wilful  miacondtKit,  and  to 
convert  every  disciiaaion  connected  with  the  subject  into  pure 
l>arty  questions. 

The  early  removal  of  the  public  deposits  seems  to  have  been 
unnecessary ;  and  the  reasons  alleged  for  it  were  altc^ether  in- 
sufficient. Ou  a  similar  pi-evious  occa»»ion  those  deposits  had 
been  removed  only  a  week  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  charter 
of  the  former  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Not  the  slightest  in- 
convenience was  felt  on  that  account.  And  it  may  be  generally 
observed  that  the  course  pursued  at  that  time  by  all  parties  was 
such  that  the  bank  expired  quietly  without  ogitiitlng  the  jtublic 
mind.  The  subject  did  not,  as  of  late,  absorb  every  other  pub- 
lic consideration  and  become  the  great  political  or  party  question 
of  the  countrj-. 

The  specie  circular  issued  at  a  subsequent  date,  and  which 
directed  the  |)ayments  to  the  Treasury  for  public  lands,  and 
only  for  public  lands,  to  be  made  in  specie,  appears  to  the  writer 
of  this  essay  to  have  lieen  improper.  The  order  was  issued 
several  mouths  before  the  suspension  of  sjiecie  payments  by  the 
banks.  Whether  the  President  thought  the  practice  of  paying 
in  notes  of  specie-paying  banks,  generally  acquiesced  in  for  a 
l>eriod  of  more  than  forty  years,  to  be  consistent  with  or  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution,  the  rule  should  have  been  general.  It 
is  not  seen  on  what  principle  two  different  rules  were  established 
and  a  distinction  made  between  payments  into  the  Treasury  on 
account  of  duties  on  importations  and  those  for  purchases  of 
public  lands;  between  those  who  claimed  lands  by  entries 
according  to  law  or  by  actual  settlement. 

The  only  effect  of  that  measure,  so  far  as  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, was  to  cause  a  drain  of  specie  on  the  banks  of  New 
York  at  a  time  when  it  was  important  that  that  [wint  should 
have  been  strengthened.  It  transferred  specie  from  the  place 
where  it  was  most  wanted,  in  order  to  sustain  the  general  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  to  places  where  it  was  not  wanted  at  all. 
It  thus  accumulaUKi  so  much  in  Michigan  that,  whilst  it  was 
travelling  from  New  York  to  Detroit,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  obliged  to  draw  heavily  on  Michigan  in  favor  of 
New  York  and  other  seaports.    Had  no  interference  taken  place, 
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and  had  the  transnctions  of  individuiils  been  lefl  to  their  natural 
course,  it  is  clear  that  the  lands  would  have  been  paid  for  id 
Eastern  funds,  and  that  tlie  double  traiismit«ion  of  specie  where 
it  took  place  would  at  least  liave  been  avoided. 

Inde(>endeutly  of  the  objections  to  which  premature  aud  In- 
termediate measures  may  He  liable,  the  charges  against  the 
President  for  having  interfered  in  the  currency  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  single  fact  of  having  prevented  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  direct  and 
immediate  effects  cnunot  be  twrrectly  ascertainefl ;  but  they  have 
been  greatly  exaggerate*!  by  party  spirit.  That  he  found  the 
currency  of  the  country  in  a  sound  and  left  it  in  a  deplorable 
state  is  true;  but  he  cainiot  certainly  be  made  res[>onsible  for 
the  aberrations  and  misdeeds  of  the  bank  under  either  of  its 
charters.  The  unforeseen,  unexampled  aocumulation  of  the 
public  revenue  was  one  nf  the  prInoii>al  proximate  causes  of 
the  disasters  that  ensued.  It  cannot  be  asoribeil  either  to  the 
President  or  to  any  branch  of  government,  and  its  effects  might 
have  been  the  same  whether  the  public  deposits  were  in  the 
Stat«  banks,  or  had  been  left  in  the  national  bank,  oi^Dited 
aud  governed  as  that  was. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  respecting  the  tariff,  generally 
called  the  Compromise  Act,  the  reduction  of  the  duties  to  the 
amount  deemed  sufficient,  af^r  the  final  ]>ayment  of  the  public 
debt,  to  meet  the  uational  expenditures  was  made  gradual,  and 
could  at  first  operate  but  slowly.  But  in  order  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  moneys  in  the  Treasury,  every  foreign  article 
which  did  not  comjwte  with  domestic  industry  was  made  duty 
free;  and  this  measure  seems  to  have  been  deemed  sufficient  by 
all  parties  to  effect  the  purpi>se.  This  proved  to  have  been  a 
mistake.  It  may  be  that  the  repeal  of  the  duties  ou  certain 
articles  encouraged  too  lai^  importations  in  that  res[>ect;  but 
all  the  causes  which  excited  overtrading  were  iu  full  operation, 
And  it  is  probable  that  the  danger  of  an  accumulated  revenue 
did  not  sufficiently  attract  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

A  revenue  consisting  exclusively  of  duties  on  im[K)rtationB 
and  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  must  neccft- 
sarily  be  subject  to  great  fluctuations ;  and  such  had  been  ex- 
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perienced  in  the  year  1817  and  at  other  times.  But  tliey  were 
not  felt,  and  therefore  not  particularly  attended  tn,  so  long  as", 
in  addition  lo  an  annual  fixed  appropriation,  all  the  surpjns 
revenues  were  appropriated  and  applied  to  the  jjayment  of  the 
principal  of  the  pnlilic  debt.  That  [tayment  was  the  safety- 
valve  which  prevented  any  dangerniis  nccuniulation  of  moneys 
in  the  Treaenry.  Whether  any  Rystematic  arrangement,  con- 
nected with  such  of  the  expendltnrea  for  the  defence  of  the 
conntry  aa  may  be  lessened  or  increased  according  to  circum- 
stances, might  not  have  been  devised,  is  an  important  question, 
which  will  hereafter  well  deserve  th«  consideration  of  govern- 
ment. No  such  pro6])ective  measures,  however,  had  been  deemed 
necessary;  and  more  than  forty  millions  of  accumulated  revenue 
became  deposited  in  the  State  banks,  thus  affording  a  new  ex- 
traordinary fund  for  bank  accommodations  and  expansions. 
These  were  unfortunately  encouraged  by  the  Treasurj-  Depart- 
ment, which  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  yielded  tn  the 
general  clamor  of  those  who  represeafetl  the  withdrawal  of  the 
capital  and  loans  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  as  threaten- 
ing ruin  to  commerce.  Apprehensive  that  the  deposit  bunks  of 
the  city  of  New  York  could  not,  on  account  of  the  limitations 
in  tlieir  charters,  sufficiently  extend  their  discounts,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  had,  before  the  Act  of  -Tune,  1836,  directed 
those  institutions  to  lend  a  part  of  tlie  publie  deposits  to  the 
other  city  banks. 

This  course  was  sanctioned  by  that  Act,  which  directed  that 
the  public  deposits  in  any  bank  should  not  exceed  three-fourths 
of  its  capital;  and  the  law,  by  directing  that  the  banks  should 
|>ay  interest  whenever  those  deposits  escce*led  a  certain  sum, 
rendered  their  partial  application  to  discounts  actually  necessary. 

But  Congress,  justly  alarmed  at  that  great  increase  of  the 
public  moneys  in  the  Treasury,  thought  proper  to  distribute  it 
among  the  several  States.  The  propriely  of  this  measure,  and 
its  consistency  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  may  be  ques- 
tioned. Subsequent  events  have  shown  that  the  amount  in- 
tended to  l)e  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  was  too  large,  and 
that,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  revenue  of  the  next 
ensuing  years  fell   short  of  the  current   expenditures.      But, 
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viewetl  in  reference  only  to  the  banking  system  and  to  the  paper 
currency  of  the  country,  the  process,  though  protracted  and  spread 
over  fifteen  months,  was  much  too  prompt.  The  Legislature  was 
not,  and  could  not  indeed  be,  aware  how  slow  and  gradual  tbe 
diminution  of  discounts  mu«t  be  iu  order  that  universal  difitrest 
may  not  ensue. 

The  public  deposits  in  the  city  banks  of  New  .York  amountcid 
to  fourteen  millions  of  dollars.  At  the  same  time  that  thej-  were 
ordered  to  be  withdrawn,  the  state  of  the  money  market  in  Eng- 
land arrested  the  |ir<^re8.sive  and  exaggerated  credits  heretofore 
granted  to  the  American  merchants,  and  on  the  continuance  of 
which  they  had  relied.  The  consequent  necessity  of  making 
large  remittances  to  England,  while  those  es[>ecte<l  from  the 
South- West  began  to  fail,  and  the  simultaneous  withdrawal  of. 
the  public  deposits,  may  be  considered  as  the  princi|ial  proximate 
causes  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  1837.  In  the 
city  of  New  York  the  great  destruction  of  capital  by  the  fire 
of  December,  1835,  frauds  committed  on  one  of  the  principal 
banks,'  and  some  other  local  incidents,  co-operated  in  producing 
that  result.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  but  little  share 
in  it. 

It  would  be  idle  to  inq^uire  whether,  If  the  charter  of  thst 
institution  had  been  renewed,  and  if  it  had  been  the  sole  place 
of  deposit  of  the  forty  millions  of  public  moneys,  the  suspen- 
sion might  have  been  prevented.  That  would  have  depended 
entirely  on  the  manner  in  which  the  bank  might  have  been: 
adminir^tered. 

That  institution  had  ceased  to  be  a  regulator  of  the  cnrrenc^f 
as  early  as  the  years  1832-33,  when  its  discounts  and  other  ii^i 
vestments  were  increased  from  fifty-five  to  sixty-five  million%| 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  85  per  cent,  beyond  its  capitalji 
whilst  those  of  the  sound  lianks  of  our  great  commercial  citittj 
did  not  exceed  the  rate  of  60  per  cent,  beyond  their  capital.  K 
is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  this  expansion  was  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  course  of  trade,  whether  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  in  any  degree  influenced  by  considerations 
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coiine<:teil  with  its  own  existence,  or  whether  tlie  machinery 
carried  away  the  directors  instead  of  being  governed  by  them. 
It  is  obvious  that  it  is  only  by  keeping  its  discounts  at  n  lower 
rate  than  those  of  the  State  banks  that  these  can  be  its  debtors; 
aud  that  it  is  only  by  enforcing  the  payment  of  the  balances  that 
it  can  keep  them  wltliin  Imunds  and  thus  regulate  the  currency. 
A  contrary  course  will  induce  the  State  banks  to  enlarge  their 
own  discounts,  and  will  engender  excessive  issues,  followed  by 
necessary  contractions  and  unavoidaljle  distress. 

But  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  siluatton  of  that 
bank.  On  its  dissolution,  !n  March,  183(i,  it  act^epted  a  new 
charter  on  onerous  conditions  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and,  contrary  to  what  had  been  anticipated,  the  greater  part  of 
its  circulation  was  almost  immediately  returned  to  it  for  redemp- 
tion. It  now  appears  by  a  statement  of  its  affairs  dated  1st  Feb- 
ruary, 1836,  and  laid  at  the  time  before  the  stockholders,  tliat 
its  actual  circulation  amounted  on  that  day  to  $24,360,000, 
and  its  de|>osita  to  $4,400,000.  On  the  1st  January,  1837,  the 
actual  circulation  was  reduce<l  to  $1 1,450,000,  and  the  deposits 
to  $2,330,000.  Those  funds  on  which,  in  addition  to  its  capital, 
the  bank  must  rely  for  making  or  continuing  its  discounts, 
were  in  ten  months  reduced  from  near  twenty-nine  to  about 
fourteen  millions,  or  more  than  one-half.  It  was  impossible  to 
have,  within  that  short  period,  reduced  the  discounts  to  the  same 
extent.  Accordingly,  the  bank  had  already  incurred  other  lia- 
bilities, not  payable  on  demand,  amounting  to  near  seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  its  s[)ecie  had  been  lesseneil  from  $7,650,000 
to  $2,640,000,  and  it  was  as  powerless  and  as  unable  to  prevent 
the  susjiension  as  the  other  State  Ininks.  Its  situation  was  not 
known  to  the  banks  of  New  York  when  application  for  relief 
was,  at  the  moment  of  the  crisis,  mude  by  that  city  to  that  insti- 
tution. The  manner,  however,  in  which  the  relief  was  granted 
did  not  weaken  it. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  great  as  was  the  distress  during 
that  winter,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  ominous  circumstances 
of  the  limes,  the  danger  of  a  general  suspension  was  not  antici- 
pated by  the  banks  or  the  merchants  of  New  York,  nor  indeed, 
it  seems,  anywhere  else,  before   the   month  of  March,  1837. 
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From  thut  time  the  city  banks  made  the  moet  strenuous 
to  avert  the  event,  and  so  successfully  as  to  arrest  the  drain  of 
R])ecie,  the  amount  of  which  in  their  vaults  was  not  lessened 
between  the  first  and  the  last  day  of  April.  The  comptroller 
of  the  State  and  the  other  commissioDers  of  the  canal  fund,  on 
being  applied  to  and  made  acquainted  with  the  imminent  ira- 
jiending  danger,  had  also  agree<l  to  lend  ta  the  banks  three  mil- 
lions five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  State  stocks,  which  they 
were  authorized  to  issue,  but  the  proceeds  of  which  were  wanted 
only  gradually  within  the  two  or  three  ensuing  years.  The  loan 
was  on  the  express  condition  that  tlie  stocks  of  the  State,  which 
were  then  above  par  in  England,  should  be  used  as  remittances, 
and  to  that  extent  lessen  the  intense  demand  for  specie  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  necessity  of  a  law  authorizing  the  banks  to 
purchase  the  stock  cau.sed  an  unavoidable  delay,  which  pre- 
vented the  oxceutiun  of  the  agreement :  for,  on  the  very  day  on 
which  the  law  was  passed,  the  drain  on  the  banks,  which  bad 
gradually  increased,  became  so  intense  that  they  concluded  the 
same  night  to  suspend  tlieir  specie  payments.  It  cannot  be 
affirmed  that  this  drain  was  anything  more  than  the  result  of  a 
general  panic.  Yet  there  were  symptoms  of  combination  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted.  Such  were  the  situa- 
tion and  feelings  of  the  banks  throughout  the  whole  country  that 
they  all,  without  any  exception,  and  almost  without  deliberation, 
instantaneously  suspended,  as  fast  as  the  mail  could  convey  the 
intelligence  of  the  suspension  in  New  York. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  was  on  the  eve  of  adjourning 
when  the  suspension  took  place.  Under  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  and  without  sufficient  deliberation,  a  Eaw  was  passed, 
commonly  called  the  Suspent^ion  Act,  altogether  unnecessary,  and 
in  some  respects  mischievous. 

By  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  or  by  the  charters  of  the 
several  banks,  it  was  already  enacted,  1st,  that  whenever  a  bank* 
suB])ended  specie  payment  during  ten  days'  it  should  tlience- 
forth  cease  its  operations,  save  only  the  collection  and  payment 
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of  its  debts,  unless,  on  application  to  the  chancellor  or  circuit 
jii<lge,  and  an  examination  of  its  affairs,  it  was  [>ermilted  by  that 
officer  to  continue  its  operations ;  2illy,  that  if,  at  the  expiration 
of  one  year,  the  bank  did  not  resume  iU  payments,  it  should  be 
dtcraed  to  have  surrendered  ita  rights  and  be  adjudged  to  be 
dissolved. 

The  Suspension  Act  releaseil  for  tlic  terra  of  one  year  the 
bunks  from  any  forfeiture  of  their  cliai-ters  incurred  on  account 
of  a  fius[>enaion  of  specie  payment.  It  left  the  genenil  law  to 
operate  at  the  expinition  of  the  year  as  before  provided.  Itfl 
only  effect,  in  that  resjiect,  was  to  release  the  banks  from  the 
obligation  of  Bubmitting  the  statement  of  their  affairs  to  the 
chancellor,  and  to  allow  them  to  continue  their  o|)eratiunH  witli- 
out  his  |}ermission;  reserving,  however,  the  jwwer  already  vestCil 
in  the  bank  commissioners  to  apply  for  an  injunction  in  any 
s{)eciul  lase,  when  the  situation  of  the  bank  appeared  to  require 
it.  This  alteration  was  quite  unnecessary.  It  would  have  been 
far  more  eligible  to  allow  the  general  law  to  operate;  and  this 
8]>ecial  provision  conferred  no  real  l>eiiefit  on  the  banks.' 

The  only  other  enactment  of  the  law  inlended  to  favor  the 
banks  was  that  which  placeil  tliem  on  the  same  footing  as  indi- 
viduals, by  allowing  no  costs  in  suits  under  fifty  dollars.  But 
nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  institute  suits  on  ten  five-dollar 
notes  together,  and  the  result  was  the  same  as  if  the  enaL'tment 
had  not  taken  place.  The  city  banks  were  compelled  silently 
to  withdraw  their  five-dollar  notes  from  circulation;  and  the 
only  effect  was  a  substitution  in  tlie  city  circulation  of  notes 
worse  than  theirs. 

In  another  respect  the  special  law  was  injurious  to  the  city 
Ijanks,  by  compelling  tliem  to  take  in  payment  of  their  debts 
the  notes  of  the  country  banks. 

But  the  moral  effect  of  the  law  «as  bad.     Though  it  had  in 


'  One  tiank  alone,  wiabing  to  re^t  on  lli«  generni  witliout  nn;  uid  from  a, 
sptvia]  law,  applied  tu  tbe  vii'e-chancdlnr,  und  uunlinued  iU  operaliuns  by 
virtue  of  his  order  to  that  effect.  But  tbe  proof  that  the  banks  did  not 
wimt  tbe  Act  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  MHnhnttan  Company,  which  did 
not  comply  with  any  of  ita  pruvisiiin?,  continued  it«  operntiona  und  piificd 
through  the  9rdeal  with  tlic  same  facility  m  the  other  bunka. 
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reality  made  no  alteration  in  the  existing  law^  it  had  the  appear- 
ance and  was  generally  considered  as  sanctioning  the  suspension; 
and  the  Act  was  quoted  in  other  States  and  used  as  a  pretence 
for  passing  suspension  laws  of  a  very  different  character. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  first  shock  was  over,  the  banks  of 
the  city  of  New  York  adopted  a  course  of  action  preparatory 
to  an  early  resumption;  and  in  the  month  of  August  they 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  principal  banks  of  the  other 
States,  requesting  their  co-operation,  and  proposing  a  convention 
of  del^ates  from  the  banks  of  the  several  States,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  agreeing  on  a  uniform  course  of  measures  and  on  the 
time  when  the  resumption  should  take  place.  The  South- 
western States  were  not  ready  for  any  immediate  action. 
Encouraging  answers  were  received  from  the  other  Western 
and  from  tlie  Southern  banks,  as  well  as  from  some  other  quar- 
ters. The  Boston  banks  would  not  commit  themselves,  but  at 
the  last  moment  appointed  delegates.  The  banks  of  Philadel- 
phia adopted  a  resolution  that  it  was  inexpedient  at  that  time  to 
appoint  delegates,  and  the  banks  of  Baltimore  followed  the  same 
example. 

The  principal  reason  alleged  bv  the  Philadelphia  banks  for 
their  refusal  was  ominous.  Thev  declared  their  belief  that  tlie 
general  resumption  of  specie  payments  dej>ended  mainly,  if  not 
exclusively,  on  the  action  of  Congress,  without  whose  co-operation 
all  attempts  at  a  general  system  of  payments  in  coin  throughout 
this  extensive  country*  must  be  partial  and  temporary'. 

What  was  the  action  and  co-oi>eration  of  Congress  which 
was  then  alludeil  to?  The  only  subject  of  complaint  at  that 
time  against  Congress,  in  reference  to  the  currency,  was  its 
refusal  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
Xo  other  action  on  its  part  had  been  asked  than  a  renewal  of 
that  charter  or  the  creation  of  a  new  bank.  The  employment 
of  the  old  bank  under  its  new  charter,  as  the  fiscal  agent  of 
government,  was  perhaps  contemplated.  Whatever  the  object 
might  be,  any  attempt  or  apj>earance  of  an  attempt  to  coerce 
Congress  by  a  wilful  continuance  of  the  suspension  was  highly 
improjx?r.  The  banks  of  New  York  insisted  that,  whatever 
mi^ht  be  the  action  of  Congress  on  the  currencv,  the  dutv  of 
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resuming  remained  the  same,  and  must  be  performed  by  the 
banks.  The  Philadelphia  banks  ultimately  appointed  dele- 
gates to  the  convention,  which  met  at  JS^ew  York  on  the  27th 
November,  1837. 

At  that  meeting,  though  allusion  was  still  made  to  some  ex- 
pected action  of  Congress,  it  was  principally  urged,  not  that  the 
banks  were  unprepared  for  resuming,  but  that  the  state  of  the 
country  generally  rendered  a  resumption  inexpedient  for  the 
present,  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  a  day  for  that 
purpose  could  be  designated,  and  that  the  continuance  of  a  hasty 
resumption  would  be  precarious. 

The  banks  of  New  York  insisted  that  it  was  monstrous  to 
suppose  that,  if  the  banks  were  able  to  resume  and  to  sustain 
specie  payments,  they  should  have  any  discretionary  right  to 
discuss  the  question  whether  a  more  or  less  protracted  suspen- 
sion was  consistent  with  their  views  of  the  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.  Numerous  facts  were  adduced  to 
prove  the  ability  of  the  banks  to  resume,  that  the  British  debt 
was  settled  or  postponed,  that  the  danger  of  an  extraordinary 
exportation  of  specie  was  now  out  of  question,  and  that  no  other 
known  causes  existed  which  could  prevent  a  general,  though 
not  universal,  resumption  of  specie  payments  within  a  very  short 
period. 

In  allusion  to  the  action  of  Congress,  and  in  reply  to  the 
complaint  that  the  banks  of  New  York  had  improperly  persisted 
in  calling  the  convention  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  those  of 
Philadelphia,  it  was  answered  with  frankness  that  the  objections 
of  the  Philadelphia  banks,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  the 
United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  were  viewed  as  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  as  an  intended  protracted  suspension  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time.  In  corroboration,  the  extraordinary 
conduct  of  that  bank  was  alleged  in  having  put  in  circulation, 
since  the  suspension,  a  large  amount  of  the  notes  of  the  late 
Bank  of  theUnited  States,  thus  substituting  the  paper  currency 
of  a  dead  and  irresponsible  body  for  its  own. 

Although  the  convention  was  nearly  divided,  nothing  more 
could  be  obtained  than  general  professions  and  a  resolution  to 
meet  again  in  April  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and,  if  prac- 
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licabli^,  (letermiiiitig  on  tlie  day  when  specie  payments  might 
resumeil. 

Tlie  conflict  was  clearly  between  the  Unite*!  States  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania  and  those  of  New  York,  The  other  banks  of 
Philadelphia,  though  divided  in  opinion  and  sound,  had  yielded, 
and  Baltimore  had  thought  proper  to  follow  the  same  course. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  disposition  of  the  North-Western  and 
Soiillieni  States  was  generully  favorable  to  an  early  resumption, 
though  thoy  seem  to  have  apprehended  tliat  they  might  not  be 
able  to  sustain  specie  [>aymenls  if  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
)]ersisted  in  susi^ending.  No  such  apprehension  was  felt  in  the 
Eastern  States.  Yet  tlie  banks  uf  Boston,  though  earnestly 
desirous  that  the  resumption  might  be  effectc*!  without  delay, 
and  ready  to  co-operate,  did,  in  the  two  conventions,  and  lo  the 
last  moment,  sustain  by  tlieir  votes  and  influence  the  views  of 
the  United  States  Bank,  Such  were  the  lianeful  effects  of  party 
applied  to  tlie  fiscal  concerns  of  the  nation,  and  such  tlie  cou- 
sequence  of  that  institution  having  become,  or  been  generally 
viewed  as,  the  great  antagonist  of  the  Administration  and  the 
rallying-point  of  its  opponents. 

The  bunks  of  New  York,  determined  in  their  course, 
persevered  in  measures  whicit  would  have  enabled  them  to 
sume  nearly  two  months  earlier  than  they  did.  The  exchanges 
had  become  decidedly  favorable,  and  the  agreement  with  the 
comptroller  for  a  loan  of  the  residue  of  the  State  stocks,  whieli 
was  renewed  an<l  concluded  in  November,  1S37,  enabled  tJiem, 
according  to  the  express  terms  of  the  coutraci,  to  repleiiisL 
without  difficulty  their  vaults  with  specie.  Aware,  however,  of 
the  im{)ortance  of  a  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  other  baake, 
they  had,  in  the  first  convention,  in  vain  asked  that  an  earlier  ds; 
should  be  appointed  for  the  adjourned  meeting,  and  then  waiied 
for  its  result.  It  was  soon  ascertained,  when  that  assembly  met, 
that  a  simultaneous  resumption  could  not  be  obtained,  and  it  was 
then  only  requested  that  the  convention  ehould  recommend  an 
early  day  for  that  purjiose.  Fair  as  was  tlie  prospect  at  firet, 
the  vote  to  reanumend  so  late  a  day  as  the  let  of  January,  1839, 
was  carried,  and  the  banks  of  New  York  were  left  to  resume 
alone  and  without  any  asaumnce  of  an  earlier  co-operation. 
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But  the  circumstances  of  tlie  times  were  eminently  propitious. 
Not  only  had  the  foreign  debt  been  settled  or  {X)st|K>tied,  and  all 
the  exchanges,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  become  decidedly 
favorable,  but  one  million  sterling  in  specie  had  been  imported, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bank  of  England,  through  the  agency 
of  a  commercial  house.  The  city  banks  resumed  with  more 
than  seven  millions  of  dollars  in  s|)ecie,  their  gross  circulation 
reduced  to  three  millions,  and  their  other  liabilities  payable  on 
demand  considerably  diminished.  The  public  deposits  of  the 
United  States,  which  on  the  lat  of  January,  1837,  exceeded  len 
millions  of  dollars,  had  all  been  paid.  Their  loans  and  discounts, 
amounting  on  the  1st  of  January,  1837,  to  forty-six  millions,  had 
been  reduced  to  thirty-two.  They  had  been  admirably  seconded 
by  the  country  banks  of  the  State,  whose  specie  and  city  funds 
had  been  increased  and  the  circulation  and  discounts  reduced  in 
the  same  proportion.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  bank  commis- 
sioners for  their  efforts  in  promoting  that  result. 

Above  all,  the  sound  and  most  powerful  portion  of  the  com- 
merce of  New  York  had  now  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting 
an  immediate  resumption.  The  debtor-interest,  whicli,  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
with  the  mistaken  views  of  some  and  the  unfounded  apprelien- 
eions  of  others,  had  constantly  attempted  to  impede  the  course 
pursued  by  the  lianks,  was  silenced.  They  resumed,  sustained 
by  that  general  support  of  the  commercial  community  and  by 
that  general  confidence  which  are  iDdis[>ensab]e  for  the  main- 
tenance of  sj)ecie  payments.  They  resumed  in  good  faith  and  in 
full,  redeeming  the  country  paper  which,  during  the  suspension, 
had  become  the  general  currency  of  the  city,  freely  substituting 
their  own  circulation,  and  paying  without  distinction,  when  re- 
quired, all  their  liabilities.  The  resumption  was  effected  without 
the  slightest  difficulty;  and  it  is  but  Just  to  add  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  impede  it,  either  by  the  United  States  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania  or  from  any  other  quarter. 

The  banks  of  Boston,  and  generally  of  New  England,  were 
the  first  to  adopt  the  same  course.  Public  opinion,  operating 
first  OD  tlie  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  compelled  the  United 
States  Bank  In  resume  in  the  month  of  July,  and  the  example 
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was  soon  followed  South  and  West  throughout  almost  all  the 
SlBt>s.  Tliat  happy  state  of  things  was  of  short  duration. 
October,  1839,  the  United  States  Bank  ugain  suspended  its 
mcntfl;  and  agaiu  the  South  aud  the  West  adopted,  or 
obliged  to  pursue,  the  same  course.  After  a  short  and  vaia 
attempt  on  the  |tart  of  that  institution  to  resume  in  January  last, 
we  are  again  retluced  to  the  same  situation.  Boston  and  the 
Eastern  States,  Sew  York  and  the  adjacent  part  of  New  Jersey, 
aud  of  lute  Charleston,  sustain  specie  payments.  Everywhere 
else,  with  perhaps  some  insulated  exceptions,  there  is  no  other 
currency  but  irredeemable  paper,  more  or  less  depreciated ;  and 
the  susiwiision  is  almost  everywhere  sanctioned  by  the  State 
legislatioH. 

The  facility  \yith  which  specie  payments  had  been  resumed 
had  produiwd  in  some  quarters  the  erroneous  belief  that  the 
country  had  entirely  recovered  from  the  injuries  iufltcted  by 
years  of  overtrading  and  inflated  prices.  Commercial  business 
wa.**  revivetl  too  early,  aud  bank  facilities  were  too  easily  granted. 
The  foreign  iniportalions  of  the  year  1839  again  araouoted  to 
one  hundred  and  sisty-two  millions,  the  exports  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  and  the  excess  to  forty  millions.  But  the  sus- 
pension of  October,  1839,  aud  its  consequences  to  tins  day,  must 
be  ascribed  almost  exclusively  to  the  United  States  Bank, 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  before  the  1st  of  January,  181 
and  within  the  first  ten  mouths  of  its  nSw  position  as  a 
bank,  its  legitimate  means  of  discounting,  other  than  its  capital, 
that  is  to  say,  its  circulation  and  deposits,  had  been  reduct-d 
fi-om  twenty-nine  to  fourteen  millions.  Deducting  the  necessary 
amount  ofsjiecie,  its  available  means  applicable  to  discounts  or 
other  investments  did  not,  including  its  capital,  exceed  for^- 
seven  millions.  Indeed,  the  onerous  conditions  imposed  by  the 
State  charter,  and  the  purchase,  at  an  advance  of  fifteen  per 
cent,,  of  the  seven  millions  held  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Btoek  of  the  old  Ijank,  made  the  truly  available  means  consider- 
ably less.  In  that  situation,  its  loans  and  profits,  under  a  wise 
and  cautious  administration,  should  have  been  reduced  to  the 
amount  con-es^wnding  with  the  actual  means. 

Instead  of  piu^uing  tliat  course,  a  bold  attempt  was  made,  as 
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soon  as  the  suspensioQ  of  May,  1837,  had  lakec  ))l:icc,  to  take 
iiilvantage  of  that  state  of  things  for  eommencing  a  sjatem  of 
operation  foreign  tu  the  ordinary  and  legitimate  transactions  of 
miy  bank,  and  which  might  eventually,  according  to  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  projectors,  control  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
country,  reinstate  the  circulation  of  the  Itank,  and  restore  its 
pristine  preponderance.  It  is  obvious  that  this  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect,  even  if  the  result  had  been  as  propitious  as  it 
lias  proved  to  be  fatal,  without  prolonging  the  general  sus)>ensioii 
of  specie  payments.  It  became  the  interest  of  tlie  bank  that  liiis 
should  be  the  case;  and  here  may  probably  be  found  the  prin- 
cipal cause,  not  at  the  time  suspected,  of  the  course  pursued  in 
that  respect  by  that  institution. 

As  early  as  tlie  month  of  June,  1837,  a  considenible  portion 
of  the  available  funds  of  the  bank  was  diverted  from  their 
legitimate  object,  and,  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  gradual 
reduction  of  its  liabilities,  was  loaned  to  the  president  and  other 
officers  or  directors  of  the  bank  in  order  to  be  employed  in 
advances  on  cotton  shipped  to  Europe.  A  special  agency,  in 
reference  to  that  object,  was  established  in  London  in  the  ensu- 
ing month  of  November.  The  advances  were  greatly  increased, 
and  continued  during  a  period  of  near  two  years.  Although  no 
loss  may  have  been  incurred  by  the  bank,  the  gross  impropriety 
of  loans  to  such  an  amount  to  officers  of  tlie  bank  is  not  the  less 
evident.  The  sequel  is  well  known.  Oihor  improvident  loans 
were  made.  The  bank  overloaded  itself,  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise, with  stocks  of  every  possible  description.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  administrators  of  the 
bank  if  those  stocks  subsequently  fell  in  value.  The  fault  con- 
sisted in  having  converted  the  bank  into  a  stock-Jobbing  asso- 
ciation, lu  the  mean  while,  as  other  means  were  wanted,  an 
enormous  debt  was  contracted  abroad. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1839,  the  foreign  debt  of  the  bank 
amounted  to  twelve  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  various  stocks  owned  by  it  to  near  twenty-three  millions.' 


'  $6,300,000  of  which,  consiating  principaUy  of  Uiuisiippi  and  Michigan 
ftuckt,  Bud  previously  contrnctcd  for,  were  ai>l  yut  eatared  on  the  ledger. 
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Its  credit  had  indeed  been  artificially  sustained,  and  its  stock  n 
selling  at  a  considerabSe  advance.     It  was  nevertheless  on  t 
verge  of  destruction.     In  August  of  the  same  year  it  was  o 
pelled  to  issue  post-notes,  whitJi  soon  fell  to  a  discount  of  mo( 
than  one  per  cent,  a  month.      In   September  the  bank  dre 
largely  on  Eurr>[>e  without  funds,  and  partly  without  advi 
In  order,  if  pa=sible,  to  provide  funds  for  that  object,  and  a 
as  has  been  acknowledged,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
banks  of  New  York,  payment  of  the  bills  thus  sold  in  tliat  city 
was  suddenly  required   iik  specie,  and  the  amount  shipped  to 
Europe.     The  attempt  was  a  failure  in  both  respects ;  the  banks 
stood,  and  the  bills  were  dishonored.     On  the  9th  of  October 
the  United  States  Bank  suspended  its  payments;  and  it  is  not 
improper  to  observe  that,  a  fortnight  later,  another  attempt  was 
made  under  its  auspices  by  the  debtor  interest  of  New  York  to 
compel  the  banks  to  expand  their  discounts,  and  thus  prepare  the 
way  for  another  general  suspension.     The  banks,  as  might  well 
be  expected,  unanimously  refused  to  yield. 

From  that  time  the  fate  of  that  institution  was  considered  as 
sealed  by  every  im])artial  observer.  Nevertheless,  the  otlier 
banks  of  Philadelphia  still  [■■ersevered  tn  sustaining  it,  and 
suffered  it  to  become  largely  indebted  to  tlicm.  The  State  pro- 
tracted its  existence,  and,  as  an  equivalent,  exacted  new  loans 
from  it.  In  the  mean  while  it  could  no  otherwise  meet  its  lia- 
bilities abroad  than  by  new  loans  obtained  on  onerous  conditions, 
and  in  order  to  sustain  its  expiring  credit  a  resumption  was  at 
last  deemed  absolutely  necessary. 

For  that  pnrpose  tlie  other  banks  of  Philadelphia  agreed  to 
return  five  millions  of  its  circulation  held  by  them,  and  to  take 
in  lien  thereof  post-notes,  payable  in  about  twelve  months  after 
date.  They  thought  that  a  loan  of  two  millions  and  a  half 
would  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  grant  that  accommodation, 
and  that  with  such  aid  they  would  be  able  to  resume  and  main- 
tain s|)ecie  payments.  The  loan  was  obtaine<l  principally  in 
Boston,  partly  in  New  York.  As  it  was  principally  jtaid  in 
checks  upon  Philadelphia  and  in  Baltimore  funds,  it  added  but 
little  to  the  available  resources. 

Besides  this  postponement  of  five  millions  of  its  debt,  the 
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United  States  Bank  was  rather  unexpectedly  assisted  by  a 
further  loan  obtained  abroad,  whifh  added  more  than  three 
millions  of  dollars  to  its  immediately  available  resources.  The 
attempt  to  resume  nevertheless  failed;  and  it  was  impossible 
that  it  should  not  have  failed.  The  element  indispensable  for 
eustaining  any  bank,  coiifidemx,  was  ntterly  lost.  It  seems  in- 
credible that  it  should  not  have  been  foreseen  that,  as  soon  oa 
the  United  States  Bank  paid  in  specie,  every  person  who  held 
its  notes  would  instantaneously  seize  the  opportunity  of  con- 
verting them  into  cash,' 

The  principal  liabilities  of  the  United  Slates  Bank,  payable 
on  demand,  consisted  of  more  thau  thirteen  millions  and  a  lialf 
of  bauk-notes  and  post-notes,  which,  by  the  arrangement  with 
the  oilier  Philadelphia  banks,  were 

Reduced  to  Bbout $7,650,000 

Due  to  banks  of  the  leveral  Stntee 8,250,000 

S<ie  to  individual  depositors 2,970,000 

Ouitrnnlee  of  bonds  of  Fkntera'  Bunk,  See.       .         .        .  240,000 

■  $14,110,000 

^^^  During  tlie  three  weeks  that  the  bank  paid  in  specie,  its  pay- 
ments amounted  to  about  five  millions  six  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  vIk.  : 

Bondi  of  Planters' Bunk 240,000 

To  individual  depositors,  only 176,000 

To  Bute  banks 1,044,000 

And  radempLioD  of  banh-notea 4,170,000 

Of  this  last  item,  one  million  and  a  half  wCre  for  notes  in 
the  hands  of  the  other  l»anks  of  Philadelphia  beyond  the  five 


'  The  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  essnj  was  asked  at  the  time  when 
application  was  mnde  in  belialf  of  the  Philadelphia  banks  for  the  loan 
luenlioned  in  the  text.  It  was  decidedly  against  a  complinnce  with  ths 
request;  and  the  reason  assigned  was  the  total  impossibility  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Bank  of  sustaining  spei'ie  payments  now  that  cocBdence 
WM  entirely  lust.  The  writer  added  that  if  the  other  Philadelphia  banki 
would  discard  that  of  the  United  Slates  and  resume  alone,  not  one,  but 
three  inilliuns  ouj^ht  tc  be  advanced  for  that  purpose  by  the  banks  of  ths 
oiiv  of  New  York. 
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millions  included  in  the  agreement;  five  hundred  thousand  fa 
post^notcs  overdue,  and  eleven  hundred  thousand  for  accumu- 
lated notes  wliich  had  been  protested  and  sued  for.  The  drain, 
instead  of  being  extraordinar}'  and  such  as  could  not  have  been 
anticipated,  was  in  reality  less  than,  under  all  the  circunistanceB 
of  the  case,  might  have  been  expected. 

In  the  preceding  sketch  the  acts  of  the  bank  have  been  con- 
sidered only  in  reference  to  their  effect  on  the  currency  of  the 
country.  It  may  l)e  affirmed  that  in  this  respect  that  bank, 
subsequent  to  the  first  general  suspension  of  May,  1837,  has 
been  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  cause  of  the  delay 
suming  and  of  the  sultsequent  suspensions.  In  every 
it  has  been  a  public  nuisance.  The  original  error  consisted 
the  ambitious  attempt  to  control  and  direct  the  commerce  of 
country ;  in  the  arr(^nt  assumption  of  a  pretended  right 
decide  on  the  expediency  of  performing  that  which  was 
absolute  duty;  and  in  a  manifest  and  deliberate  deviation  6xini 
the  acknowle<Iged  principles  of  sound  and  legitimate  banking. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  investigate  the  facts  of  a  more  cul- 
pable nature  which  are  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  administrator 
of  the  bank.  The  application  of  nine  liundred  thousaad  dollars 
secret  service  money  should  be  made  public.  The  mismanage- 
ment and  gross  neglect,  wliich  coiihl  in  a  few  years  devour  two- 
thirds  of  a  capital  of  thirty-five  millions,  are  incomprehensible, 
and  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  banks.  The  catastrophe 
has  had  an  injurious  effect  abroad  on  the  securities  of  the  several 
States,  imjiaired  commercial  credit,  and  shaken  confidence  be- 
tween man  and  man.  It  is  natural  that  tlie  shareholders,  so 
deeply  injured,  should  cling  to  the  hope  of  preserving  the  in- 
stitution, and  of  thus  partly  rejiairing  tlicir  losses.  Every 
facility  consistent  with  the  public  good  should  be  grauted,  every 
forl)eflrouce  practised,  every  delay  allowed,  which  may  enable 
them  to  save  the  remnants  of  the  wreck.  But  it  is  due  to  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  country,  uot  less  than  to  the  security  of  its 
fiscal  concerns,  that  this  disgraced  and  dangerous  corporation 
should  uot  be  jtermitted  any  longer  to  exist.  How,  after  so 
many  violations  of  its  charter,  its  existence  has  been  so  long 
protracted  is  indeed  unintelligible! 
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It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  twenty-six  independent  States 
should  all  adopt  such  systems  of  legislation  aa  may  secure  a 
sound  and  uniform  currency.  But  there  are  some  great  centres 
of  commerce  which  necessarily  control  the  banking  o[>eratioDS 
of  the  greater  part  of  tlie  country.  In  the  present  course  of 
trade  the  great  importing  seaports  arc  generally  creditor  places, 
and  the  principal  centres  alluded  to  will  be  found  to  be  Baston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  Charleston  and  New 
Orleans.  Providence,  on  account  of  its  manufactures,  Savannah 
and  Mobile,  on  the  sea-coast,  Cincinnati,  IjOuisville,  and  St, 
Louis,  in  the  interior,  are  the  next  most  important  points. 
Some  approximation  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  great 
centres  may  be  derived  from  the  aggregate  of  the  foreign 
importa  and  of  the  exports  of  each  of  them  respectively.  Sup- 
posing the  whole  to  consist  of  one  hundred  parts,  Boston  has 
about  tioelve,  New  York  forty-seven,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
fourteen,  Charleston  and  Savannah  seven,  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile  tiBtnty.  The  influence  of  domestic  manufactures,  of 
mines,  and  of  other  considerations  must,  of  course,  vary  the 
result. 

Of  those  great  centres  the  two  first  are  secure ;  and  Charleston 
appears  to  have  adopted  a  correct  course.  The  banking  system 
of  New  Orleans  is  founded  on  principles  so  different  from  those 
of  the  Atlantic  States,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  large 
amount  loaned  on  real  estate  security,  that  it  is  difBcult  to  form 
a  correct  opinion  of  it.  But  the  elements  of  wealth  are  so  great 
and  the  interest  of  siisUiiuing  a  sound  currency  so  obvious,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  embarrassed  situation  of  the  adjacent  States, 
great  hopes  are  entertained  of  an  ulti  mate  favorable  result  in  that 
quarter.  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  our  present  situation  it 
seems  that,  provided  a  correct  course  should  be  adopted  by  the 
banks  of  Philadelphia  and  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
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an  early  and  nearly  general  resumption  of  specie  payments  would 
naturally  take  place. 

The  first  step  that  appears  absolutely  necessary  does  not  ap{ 
to  Pennsylvania  alone.  All  the  States  which  have  incui 
debts,  and  which  have  not  yet  adopted  efficient  measures  hi  that 
resj>ect,  must  provide  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  interet 
and  the  gradual  extinguishment  of  their  debt.  This  must  be 
done  by  providing  an  actual  revenue  by  taxes  whenever  neoes- 
aary,  and  not  by  any  new  loans  or  any  other  temporary  expe- 
dient The  States  must  rely  on  their  own  resourceii,  neither  on 
any  direct  or  indirect  assumption  of  State  debts  by  the  general 
government,  nor  on  any  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the  banks  i 
neither  must  the  banks  depend  on  the  aid  of  the  States  for  carry- 
ing on  their  operations.  The  difficulties  are  greater  in  some  States 
than  in  others.  A  great  error  has  been  committed  by  those  which 
have  advanced  their  cre<lit  for  the  especial  purpose  of  establish- 
ing banks  in  places  wliere  a  very  moderate  banking  capital  was 
sufficient  for  all  legitimate  purpr>se8.  Sanguine  expectations 
have  induced  others  to  undertake  premature  and  far  too  exten- 
sive internal  Improvements,  wliicli,  in  their  unfinished  state,  are 
nearly  or  altogether  unproductive.  The  honor  and  interest  of 
every  State  require,  and  justice  demands,  tliat  its  credit  should 
be  restored.  Public  and  private  credit  are  intimately  connected. 
That  of  individuals  is  impaired  when  public  faith  Ls  not  pre- 
served. A  resumption  of  ejiecie  payments  on  the  )>art  of  banks 
and  of  individuals  will  at  once  inspire  a  greater  oonfidenoe  iu 
the  stocks  of  the  States  where  it  may  take  place.  There  is  none 
whose  resources  are  not  adequate  to  the  object  in  view. 

Philadelphia  had  a  sound  capital,  greater  in  proportion  to  its 
commerce  than  that  of  New  York,  or  of  almost  any  other  wty 
in  the  Union;  its  banks  proper  were  sound  and  cautiously  ad- 
ministered :  not  one  of  tUem  ha<l  ever  failed.  But  they  have 
for  several  years  been  pressed  by  two  great  evils,  the  United 
States  Bank  and  the  State  Legislature.  They  have  at  last  got 
rid  of  the  first  burden,  from  which  they  ought  to  have  detached 
themselves  long  ago.  Their  available  means  are  undoubtedly 
impaired  by  the  eftbrta  they  made  to  sustain  the  Great  Bank  ami 
by  the  debt  due  to  them  on  that  account.     Still,  provided  they 
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are  sustainetl  by  the  commercial  community  and  by  public  opin- 
iou,  aud  providetl  the  State  Legislature  ceases  to  oppress  them 
under  color  of  grautiug  them  relief,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  real  obstacle  to  their  soon  rcauming  their  former  wonted 
and  honorable  situation. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  of  October,  1839,  wae 
I^^lizcd  by  the  Lt^islature  of  Pennsylvania  on  condition  that 
the  banks  thus  indulged  should  make  certain  loans  of  money  to 
the  State  and  resume  their  payments  in  January,  1841.  To  take 
from  them  their  most  available  resources  had  a  direct  tendency 
to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  resume  their  [tayments  within  the 
prescribed  time.  Those  resources,  which  should  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  reduction  of  the  liabilities  of  the  banks  and  to  the 
measures  necessary  for  a  resumptiou,  were  diverted  from  their 
legitimate  object  in  order  to  defray  the  annual  expenditures  or 
to  pay  the  iuterest  on  the  debt  of  the  State. 

The  two  last  General  Assemblies  of  Pennsylvania  have,  how- 
ever, adopted  efficient  measures  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  debt 
and  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  tlie  interest.  A  new  annual 
revenue,  derived  fiom  taxation  alone,  and  which  ia  expected, 
according  to  the  most  correct  estimates,  not  to  fall  short  of  two 
millions  two  hundred  thousand  dollai's,  is  specifically  pledged  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit;  and  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt  canuot  exceed  two  millions,  and  will  probably  fall 
short  of  that  sum.  The  ordinary  expenses  of  government  and 
the  repairs  of  the  public  works  ap|>ear  to  be  nearly,  if  not  al- 
together, provided  for  by  the  tolls  and  other  revenues  of  the 
State.  Thus  far,  great  praise  is  due  to  tlie  Legislature  for 
having  extricated  the  State  from  the  difficulties  in  which  it  had 
been  involvetl,  and  for  having  fearlessly  resorted  to  those  direct 
means  which  alone  could  effect  the  pur{>ose. 

After  having  accomplislied  the  principal  object,  nothing  else 
remained  than  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  arrears  and  the 
ordinary  annual  ex]ienditurea  of  the  current  year,  amounting 
together  to  three  millions  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
deeply  to  be  lamented  that,  instead  of  also  pursuing  the  simplest 
and  most  direct  course  for  this  object,  the  Legislature  should 
have  resorted  to  a  novel,  complex,  and  most  condemnable  plan. 
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A  loan  for  the  sum  thus  wanted  is  authorized,  for  which 
five  per  cent,  stot-k  will  be  i^ued,  to  be  redeemed  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  or  earlier  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislature.  To 
that  loan  certain  banks'  are  alone  authorized  to  subscribe  to  as 
amount  bearing,  according  to  their  respective  capitals,  a  ratio 
varying  from  eight  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  capital.  And  1 
on  paying  into  the  State  treasury  the  amount  subscribed  in  their' 
bauk-notea  of  one,  two,  and  five  dollars  they  are  credited  on  tin 
treasury  ijooks  for  an  equal  amount  of  the  stock. 

The  notes  thus  issued  are  payable  only  in  the  same  stock,  and 
in  the  following  manner.  The  holder  of  the  notes  to  an  amount 
of  one  hundred  dollars  on  surrendering  the  same  to  the  issuing 
bank  receives  an  order  on  the  auditor-general  for  a  certificate 
of  an  equal  amount  of  the  stock,  and  the  notes  surreudered  are 
cancclle^l.  The  State,  until  the  notes  are  thus  redeemed,  pa^: 
to  the  banks  interest  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  a  year  on  the 
stock  for  which  they  are  credited  on  the  treasury  books.  And 
after  the  notes  have  been  thus  redeemed  and  funded,  the  State 
pays,  through  the  agency  of  the  banks,  the  interest  of  five  jwr 
cent,  to  the  holders  of  the  stock  which  has  been  issued  in  pajr- 
ment  of  the  notes.  That  interest  is  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  tax  on  bank  dividends ;  and  if  this  should  not  be  sufficient, 
the  deficiency  is  paid  out  of  the  revenue  provided  by  the  Act. 

All  the  notes  issued  untier  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  re- 
ceivable for  debts  due  to  the  Commonwealth  and  to  the  issuing 
banks  respectively,  and  also  on  deposit  by  the  said  banks  re- 
spectively, payable  in  like  currency,  special  contracts  fordejiosits 
excepted.  All  the  notes  may  be  reissued  from  the  treasury  and 
from  the  issuing  banks  respectively ;  and  the  banks  generally 
may  receive  and  issue  any  of  the  notes  created  by  the  Act. 

All  the  banks,  except  that  of  the  United  States,  which  own 
any  portion  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  State  may,  on  transferring 
tlie  same  as  security  to  the  auditor-general,  issue  notes  to  an 
equal  amount  of  the  same  denomination  and  receivable  and 
redeemable  in  the  same  manner  as  the  notes  before  described,. 


'  Tiz.,  as  appears  from  the  mbseqiient  pruvisioDS,  tbose  banks  which  art  I 
lubject  to  a  (ax  on  their  divitlendi. 
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But  tlie  hanka  which  are  exempted  from  a  tax  on  tlieir  divi- 
dends ehall  not  i^ue  a  greater  aniuunt  of  notes  than  in  the 
aforesaid  ratio  to  their  respective  capitals ;  and  the  hanks  sub- 
jei't  to  that  tax  shall  not,  under  this  section  of  the  Act,  issue  a 
greater  amount  than  seven  per.  cent,  of  their  resiiective  capitals. 
The  interest  on  the  stock  thus  transferred  is  suspended  during 
the  time  the  said  stock  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  auditor- 
freneral.' 

17th  Sect.  No  bank  which  shall  comply  with  the  provisions 
(if  this  Act  shall  be  suhject,  by  vray  of  penalty  or  otherwise,  to  a 
greater  rale  of  interest  than  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  reso- 
lution of  April,  1840,  which  pn)vide<i  f^>r  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  is  repealed.  And  all  the  provisions  of  any 
act  of  incorporation  or  of  any  law  of  the  State  which  provided 
for  the  forfeiture  of  any  charter  by  reason  of  the  non-payment 
of  any  of  the  liabilities  of  the  bank,  or  which  prohibited  the 
banks  from  making  loans  and  discounts,  issuing  their  own  notes, 
or  declaring  dividends,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, are  suspended  until  further  legislative  action,  and  until 
the  Legislature  shall  provide  for  the  re]>ayment  of  the  loan  of 
three  millions  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  authorized  by  the 
Act  But  the  dividends  are  limited  to  five  per  cent,  during  the 
suspension. 

The  banks  subject  to  a  tax  on  their  dividends,  which  shall 
not  take  their  due  proportion  of  the  loan,  according  to  the  ratio 
fixed  by  law  (not  including,  it  seems,  the  seven  per  cent,  ad- 
ditional, which  appears  to  be  optional),  and  the  other  banks, 
which  sbalt  not  dejxwit  at  least  five  |)or  cent,  on  their  capitals 
respectively,  shall  remain  subject  t«  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
now  in  force,  and  l>e  excepted  from  the  l>enefit  of  the  provisions 
of  the  17th  section  of  the  Act.  Nor  shall  the  Unite<!  States 
Bank  be  entitled  to  the  said  benefits  unless  the  stockholders 
consent  to  be  subject  to  any  general  laws  to  be  hereafter  passed 

■      'It  ippenra,  therefore,  thkt  b!1  the  banke,  whether  subject  to  or  exempt 

''tntD  ft  tax  on  their  dividends,  are  authoriead  lo  issue  notes  in  the  ratiu  tii 

their  capitals  ItKsd  by  the  law,  nnd  thai,  in  udditiun  thereto,  the  banlia 

■ubject  to  that  tax  may  i.isiic  notes  to  an  utnoiitit  not  ei::eeding  seven  per 

cent,  of  their  mpital. 
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for  the  regulation  of  the  banks  of  the  Com  mo  a  wealth.     There 
are  other  provisions  authorising  and  facilitating  the  disBolntion  ^ 
and  liquidation  of  tltat  baak,  with  the  consent  of  the  stock*   I 
holders. 

The  residue  of  tlie  Act   provides  for  raieiog  an  additional 
revenue,  and  for  appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  of  three 
milliong  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  viz.,  about  two  millions 
two  hutidre<l  thousand  for  repairs  and  arrears  op  account  of  th«   ■ 
internal  improvements,  and  about  eight  hundred  thousand  for 
schools  and  the  other  ordinary  annual  ex[>ensea  of  government. 
Those  objects  were  evidently  blended  in  the  same  law  with  the  j 
provisions  respecting  the  banks  in  order  to  insure  the  adoptioa  f 
of  these  provisions. 

Viewed  simply  as  a  fiscal  operation,  it  makes  the  banks  only  ^ 
the  agents  of  the  State.     They  sign  the  notes  pro  forma,  and   i 
redeem  them  in  Its  behalf.     The  State  puts  the  notes  in  circu- 
lation, uses  them  for  Its  own  benefit,  redeems  them  with  its  own 
stock,  pays  the  interest,  and  la  bound  at  the  end  of  6ve  years  to   j 
pay  the  principal  in  specie  with  its  own  funds.     The  i>anks,  for 
their  agency,  receive  the  compensation  of  one  per  cent,  a  year 
on  the  notes  so  long  as  they  remain  in  circulation.     The  notes 
are  substantially  an  emission  of  bills  of  credit  by  the  State  and 
for  the  use  of  the  State.     How  far  this  oi)eration  may  in  Itself  I 
be  proper  or  consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  | 
States  are  questions  which  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
essay.     The  measure,  considered  only  in  reference  to  its  effect  | 
on  the  currency  and  on  the  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
hardly  requires  to  be  discussed.     It  is  almost  suEBcieiit  to  liave  | 
stated  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  banks  of  Philadelphia,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  I 
which  they  had  to  encounter,  had  sncceeded  in  keeping  their  I 
currency,  their  deposits,  their  liabilities  payable  on  demand,  all  i 
which  is  generally  called  "  Philadelphia  funds,"  at  a  disooaatf  1 
compareil  with  8i>ecie,  of  leas  than  five  per  cent.  An  emissica  I 
of  a  new  s{)eciea  of  currency  is  now  authorized,  which,  bein^  i 
only  a.  promise  to  issue  a  State  stock  to  the  same  amount,  is,  oa  { 
the  day  when  it  is  issued,  worth  intrinsically  no  more  than  that  1 
stock,  or  less  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  Its  nominal  value.    It  j 
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may  be  that  the  demand  created  by  having  made  that  currency 
receivable  in  payment  of  debts  to  the  Commonwealth  and  to 
the  bank  may  enhance  that  value.  This  is  altogether  conjec- 
tural, and  it  cannot  certainly  be  exjiected  that  it  will  become 
equal  to  that  of  the  actual  currency  at  tliis  moment  of  the 
Philadelphia  banks.  Under  the  most  favorable  aspect  it  ia  still 
a  legalized  emission  of  a  depreciated,  fluctuating,  and  irredeem- 
able paper,  analogous  to  a  falsification  of  the  legal  coin  of  the 
country.  And  in  order  to  carry  thts  plan  into  effect  it  has  been 
deemed  necessary  to  compel  the  banks  to  receive  that  paper  in 
payment  of  the  debts  due  to  them,  and  to  give  a  solemn  legis- 
lative sanction  to  a  protracted  suspension  of  sj)ecie  payments ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  a.  continued  immoral  and  illegal  violation  of 
engagements  and  contracts  for  a  term  which  may  be  not  less 
than  five  years. 

Had  there  been  no  other  object  in  view  than  that  of  pro- 
viding for  the  discharge  of  the  arrears  and  necessary  expenses 
of  the  year  for  which  a  loan  was  indispensable,  the  simple  and 
direct  course  was  to  borrow  the  money  on  the  best  terms  on 
which  it  could  he  obtained.  This  is  the  cheapest  and  wisest,  as 
it  ia  the  most  honest,  mode.  Every  other  complex  and,a.'5  it  is 
called,  ingenious  contrivance  is  nothing  but  quackery,  if  not 
something  worse.  There  is,  indeed,  much  difficulty,  when  heavy 
taxes  become  necessary,  in  selecting  those  which  will  be  most 
equal  and  productive,  least  oppressive  and  arbitrary.  But  there 
is  no  more  mystery  in  directing  in  ordinary  times  the  finances 
of  a  nation  than  in  arranging  the  fiscal  concerns  of  a  commer- 
cial house.  In  both  cases,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  borrow, 
you  must  pay  for  the  money  according  to  its  market-price  and 
to  the  credit  of  the  borrower.  Indeed,  in  that  respect  the  State 
ha.-*  the  advantage  of  not  being  tramnieile<l  by  its  own  absurd 
usury  laws,  which  may  comiwl  the  individual  to  pay  a  dearer 
price  for  the  loan  than  he  otherwise  would. 

In  the  year  1798  the  United  States  borrowed  five  millions  at 
eight  per  cent,  per  annum.  During  the  last  war  they  gave 
their  six  per  cent,  stock  for  money  at  the  rate  of  eighty  per 
oent.  of  its  nominal  value.  Which  was  the  most  eligible  mode 
is  a   debatable   question.     But  on  both   occasions   they  were 
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obliged  to  give,  ami  gave  without  hesitation,  their  stock  for 
the  highest  price  it  could  command.  It  is  what  every  govern- 
meot  which  has  any  regard  for  its  credit  always  does.  The 
State  of  New  York  wauted  also  three  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
service  of  this  year.  The  market -price  of  her  stocks  is  higher 
than  that  of  tho.se  of  Pennsylvania.  Yet  she  did  not  attempt 
to  borrow  at  five  per  eent.,  Iiut  has  authorized  a  voluTtiary  loan 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.  It  i.s  probable  that  a  similar  stock 
issued  by  Pennsylvania  could  not  at  this  momeut  have  been 
negotiated  at  par.  But  with  the  knowledge  that  efficient  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt,  and  that  a  course  of  measures  ha<l  been  adoptcil 
which  would  prevent  its  increase,  had  the  Legislature  only  taken 
nieasnrea  for  hasteuing,  instead  of  protracting,  die  resumption 
of  specie  payments,  the  effect  on  the  public  credit  of  the  State 
would  have  been  immediate,  and  a  direct  loan  at  six  per  cent, 
might  have  been  negotiated  on  favorable  terms. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  other  remedy,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the 
State,  for  the  evils  inflicted  by  the  Act  of  the  late  General  As- 
sembly. For  if  the  banks  accept  the  proposal,  they  may  claim, 
as  tt  condition  of  the  contract,  that  all  the  suspending  clauses  (^ 
the  Act  shall  continue  in  force  until  provision  shall  have  bera 
made  for  the  reiKiyment  of  the  loan.  This  cannot  be  done 
otherwise  than  by  negotiating  a  money  loan  in  the  ordinary 
way.  \VlietIier  this  shall  l>e  done  by  the  next  Legislature  de- 
pends on  the  will  of  the  people.  At  this  time,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  that  most  unfortunate  imi)e<Ument,  there  would  have 
been  no  more  ditficulty  in  resuming  specie  payments  in  Philsr 
delphia  within  sixty  days,  provided  the  commercial  community 
of  that  city  required  it,  than  there  is  now  in  sustaining  tboee 
payments  in  New  York.  New  England  and  New  York  should 
at  all  times  give  every  possible  aid  in  promoting  that  ol^cct.  It 
is  a  national  concern,  on  account  both  of  the  im^>ortanoe  of  tliat 
city  aud  of  it*  great  influence  over  the  commercial  transactions 
and  currency  of  the  West  and  of  the  South. 
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The  dangers  of  a  paper  currency  are  such  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  banking  system  adopted  in 
those  States  where  the  result  has  been  most  favorable  may  not 
be  susceptible  of  improvement.  For  that  purpose  the  laws 
which  govern  the  banks  of  New  York  will  now  be  examined. 
They  are  better  known  to  the  writer  than  those  of  any  other 
State ;  the  system  has  been  at  least  as  successful  here  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Union,  and  it  now  embraces  both  restricted 
chartered  banks  and  free  banking  associations  established  under 
a  general  law. 

The  various  legal  provisions  by  which  the  banks  of  the  State 
of  New  York  are  governed  consist  principally  of  general  laws 
respecting  moneyed  corporations,  partly  of  clauses  inserted  in 
the  several  charters,  and  nearly  the  same  in  all,  but  which  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  included  amongst  the  general 
laws. 

The  privil^es  granted  by  the  charters  are,  1st,  the  Act  of 
Incorporation  itself,  which  enables  the  bank  to  contract,  to  sue 
and  be  sued,  and  generally  to  act,  in  reference  to  the  object  for 
which  it  is  incorporated,  in  the  same  manner  as  might  be  done 
by  a  natural  person;  2dly,  the  limitation  of  responsibility  to 
the  capital  of  the  bank,  thus  rendering  the  shareholders  irre- 
sponsible in  their  personal  capacity;  3dly,  the  monopoly,  till 
lately,  of  carrying  on  banking  operations. 

Those  operations  are  not  expressly  defined  by  the  general 
laws  of  the  land,  but  by  the  charters  themselves,  and  substan- 
tially as  follows,  viz.,  that  the  bank  shall  have  power  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  banking  by  discounting  bills,  notes,  and  other 
evidences  of  debt,  by  receiving  deposits,  by  buying  and  selling 
gold  and  silver  bullion,  foreign  coins,  and  bills  of  exchange,  by 
issuing  bills,  notes,  and  other  evidences  of  debt,  and  by  exer- 
cising such  other  incidental  powers  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  such  business. 

It  might  be  inferred  by  implication  that  the  banks  could  not 
legally  carry  on  any  other  species  of  business.  For  greater 
security  it  is  further  expressly  provided  in  all  the  charters,  1st, 
that  no  bank  shall  hold  any  real  estate  but  such  as  is  requisite 
for  its  immediate  accommodation,  or  such  as  may  be  mortgaged. 
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conveyed,  or  purchased  in  satUfac-tion  of  debts  or  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  debts;  2dly,  ttiat  it  shall  not,  directly  or  indirecdAi 
deal  or  trade  in  buylug  or  selling  any  goods,  wares,  an 
dises,  or  commodities  whatsoever,  or  in  buying  or  selling 
stock  created  under  any  Act  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
particular  State,  unless  in  selling  the  same  when  truly  pl( 
by  way  of  security,  for  debts  due  to  the  said  corporation. 

The  location,  duration,  and  capital  of  each  bank  respectively 
are  also  determined  by  its  charter.  The  other  provisions  refer 
to  the  following  objects,  viz. : 

1.  Otpitai. — No  bank  can  commence  its  operations  until  the 
whole  of  its  capital  has  been  paid  in  specie  or  current  bank  billsj 
nor  until  an  affidavit  to  that  effect,  and  stating  that  no  stock' 
holder  has  paid  any  part  of  his  shares  by  a  discounted  note,  or 
directly  or  indirectly  with  any  loan  from  the  bank,  has  been 
made  hy  the  president  and  cashier  of  the  bank  and  filed  with 
the  comptroller.  False  swearing  in  that  respect  is 
peijury,  and  punished  aa  such. 

For  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  capital,  the  banks  are 
bidden,  besides  other  provisions,  to  make  any  dividend  exi 
from  their  .surplus  profits.  In  calculating  the  profits, 
expenses,  the  interest  due  on  debts  contracted  by  the  bank,  and 
all  the  losses,  including  therein  all  the  debts  due  to  the  hank  on 
which  no  interest  has  been  paid  for  one  year,  must  be  deducted ; 
and  if  the  amount  of  losses  should  exceed  that  of  the  profits  then 
possessed,  the  deficiency  must  be  charged  as  a  reduction  of  the 
capital;  and  no  dividends  can  be  paid  until  the  deficit  of  the 
original  capital  shall  be  made  good.  That  capital  cannot  be 
reduced  without  leave  of  the  Legislature. 

2.  RestricHons  on  Banh'ng  Operalione. — The  banks  are  for- 
bidden to  have  an  amount  of  hank-notea  in  circulation  exceed- 
ing a  rate  which  varies  according  to  their  respective  capitals,  so 
as  not  to  exceed  once  and  a  half  its  amount  when  that  capital  is 
not  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  nor  sixty  per  cent, 
of  that  amount  when  tlie  capital  is  or  exceeds  two  millions;  to 
extend  their  loans  and  discounts  beyond  twice  and  a  half  the 
amount  of  their  respective  capital ;  to  issue  notes  not  payable  on 
demand  or  bearing  interest  (poet-notes) ;  to  issue  notes  of  a  lea 
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(lenom illation  than  one  dollar;  to  purchase  their  notea  for  less 
than  their  nominal  value ;  to  lend  or  discount  on  the  security  of 
their  own  stock;  to  chaise  more  than  six  i»er  cent,  interest  oa 
discoanted  notes  payable  within  sixty-three  days;  to  make,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  loans  or  discounts  to  their  directors  re- 
speetively,  to  au  amount  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  one-third  of 
their  capital. 

3.  Directors. — Besides  the  limitation  on  their  own  disconnta, 
they  are  made  personally  liable,  if  consenting  to  any  act  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  respecting  moneyed  corporations.  Every  director 
must  have  a  number  of  shares  determined  by  the  charter.  No 
director  or  officer  of  the  bank  is  i>ermitted  to  purchase,  discount, 
or  loan  money  on  a  note  which  has  been  rejected  by  the  bank. 

4.  Inspection  and  Ptiblicity. — It  is  the  duty  of  three  bank 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  Senate,  to  inspect, 
once  at  least  in  every  four  months,  the  affairs  of  every  bank; 
to  examine  all  their  books,  pajwrs,  notes,  bonds,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  debt ;  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  sjiecie  on  hand,  and 
generally  the  actual  condition  of  the  banks  and  their  ability  to 
fulfil  their  engagements.  The  comraissionere  are  authorized  to 
examine  upon  oath  all  the  oi!icers  of  the  banks,  or  any  other 
jiersoD,  in  relation  to  their  aSairs  and  condition ;  and  they  must 
report  auimally  to  the  Legislature  abstracts  from  the  reiwrt  made 
to  them,  and  such  other  statements  an  they  may  deem  useful. 

5.  Suspension  and  Dissolidion. — All  the  banks  created  sub- 
sequent to  the  year  1828  are,  by  provisions  inserted  in  their 
charters,  directed,  as  has  already  been  stated,  to  discontinue  their 
operations,  unless  permitted  by  the  chancellor,  if  they  shall  neg- 
lect or  refuse  for  ten  days  to  redeem  in  8i)ecie  any  evidence  of 
debt  i^ued  by  thera.  This  3i>ecial  provision  has  not  been  in- 
serted in  the  charters  of  the  old  banks  which  liave  been  renewed 
since  that  time.  During  a  BU9]>ension  of  specie  payments  the 
suspending  banks  are  obliged  to  pay  damages  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent,  a  year  on  every  evidence  of  debt  the  payment  of  which 
has  been  demanded  and  refused. 

It  is  provided  by  the  general  laws  that,  if  any  bank  shall 
have  lost  one-half  of  its  capital  stock,  or  shall  have  suspended 
the  payment  of  its  bills  in  specie  for  ninety  days,  or  shall  refuse 
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to  allow  its  ofBcers  to  be  examined  upoo  oath  by  the  commM 
sioners,  the  s&'ni  conitnissiouers  may,  sad  if  tbey  ascertain  tliat  tl 
bank  ia  insolvent  or  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  bindii^ 
on  such  bank  they  sliall,  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  a 
injunction  against  such  bank  and  its  officers.  The  attoruey-| 
cral,  and  every  creditor,  director,  and,  in  some  cases,  stocktioldl 
of  the  bank  may  also  apply  for  an  injunction. 

The  chancellor  upon  any  sucti  application  may,  according  ti 
circumstances,  susjteud  or  dismiss  any  of  the  officers  of 
bank,  restrain  it  from  exercising  its  corporate  pou-ers,  seques 
trate  its  property,  dissolve  it  as  an  insolvent  corporatio 
appoint  a  receiver  for  the  liquidation  of  it£  afiairs. 

It  is  further  provided  by  tlie  Act  of  3d  December,  1827,  whidTl 
sanctioned  the  first  part  of  tlie  Revised  Statutes,  that  "the  char- 
ter of  every  corporation  tliat  shall  thereafter  be  granted  by  the 
Legislature  shall  be  subject  tu  alteration,  suspension,  and  repeal^ 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature.' 

Finally,  it  is  enacted  by  the  thin!  part  of  the  Revise*!  Statute 
jiassed  as  one  Act  on  the  10th  December,  1828,  that  "whenei 
any  incorporated  com[)aiiy  shall  have  remained  insolvent  for  o 
\YhoIe  year  ;  or  for  one  ye&r  shall  have  n^lected  or  refused  1| 
pay  and  discharge  its  notes  or  other  evidences  of  debt;  orm 
one  year  shall  have  susiwnded  the  ordinary  and  lawful  bus 
of  such  corporation,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  have  surrendered  i 
rights,  privilt^es,  and  franchises  granted  by  any  Act  of  inocHS 
poration  or  acquired  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  shall  be 
adjudged  to  be  dissolved,"' 

6.  Safety  Fund. — Every  bank  chartered,  or  tlie  charter  of 
which  lias  been  renewed,  subsequent  to  the  Act  of  April  2d, 
1829,  pays  annually,  during  six  years,  to  tlie  treasurer  of  the 
State  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  one  i>er  cent,  on  its  capiul. 
These  payments,  called  the  "bank  fund,"  are  appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  such  of  the  debts  of  any  of  the  said  banks 
which  shall  become  insolvent  as  shall  remain  unpaid  after  ap- 
plying the  pro[>erty  and  effects  of  such  insolvent  bank.     And 
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whenever  the  fund  shall  be  re«Iuced  by  the  payment  of  such 
debts  to  less  than  three  per  cent,  upon  the  f^gregate  capital  of 
the  banks,  every  bank  shall  again  renew  its  annual  payments  of 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on  its  capital,  until  the  fund  shall 
again  amount  to  three  per  cent,  on  the  aggregate  capital. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  banking  system  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  since  it  has  been  .subject  to  these  regulations,  has 
jiroved  snperior  to  most  and  inferior  to  none  of  the  plans  adopted 
in  otlier  States.  The  banks,  though  they  did  susiiend,  were  the 
first  to  resume,  and  have  ever  since  maintained  s))ecie  payments. 
Since  the  year  1830  only  two  banks  subject  to  the  regulations 
have  been  dissolved.  One  of  these,  having  a  capital  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  was  for  some  irregularity  dissolved  by  Act 
of  the  Legislature,  Itpaidall  itsdebts,and  the  whole  of  its  cap- 
ital to  the  stockholders.  The  other  (the  City  Bank  of  Buffalo) 
was  dissolved  by  process  of  law,  and  its  entire  capital  of  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  is  sunk.  During  the  same  period  of 
ten  years,  and  under  a  regimen  till  lately  much  less  severe,  not 
less  than  nine  banks  in  Boston,  with  a  capital  of  three  millions 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  have  failed  or  been  dissolved; 
but  in  five  of  those  eases  the  creditors  suffered  no  ultimate  loss. 

The  provisions  which  define  and  limit  the  legitimate  opera- 
tions of  the  banks,  as  well  as  those  which  insure  the  actual  pay- 
ment of  the  capital,  or  are  intended  to  preserve  it  entire,  have 
proved  efficient  and  do  not  seem  to  require  any  alteration.  It 
has  been  often  suggested,  aud  instances  have  been  adduced  to 
prove,  that  provisions  for  insuring  the  actual  payment  of  capital 
might  be  evaded.  The  instances  adduced  have  occurred  when 
the  provisions  were  inadequate.  None  has  taken  place  amongst 
the  New  York  banks  subject  to  the  present  system.  It  will  not 
be  averted  that  such  instances  may  not  occur ;  but  wheji  they 
are  so  extremely  rare,  to  argue  thence  that  the  provisions  are 
unnecessary  or  inefficient,  is  as  illogical  as  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  because  some  criminals  escape,  laws  for  the  punishment  of 
crimes  are  unnecessary  and  inefficient. 

For  the  enforcement  of  those  provisions  and  of  the  other 
restrictions  on  banking  operations,  an  insi)ection  and  thorough 
investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  banks  by  officers  unconnected 
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with  those  itiHtitutioiiB  were  necessary ;  and  those  investigatii 
by  the  bank  oomraisaioners,  as  well  as  the  publicity  given 
their  statements,  have  proved  eminently  useful.  No  furti 
provision  in  this  respect  seems  necessary. 

Two  additional  regulations  only,  of  primary  importance, 
be  suggested.  The  first  relates  to  the  restrictions  on  the  amoai 
of  loans  an<l  disconnts ;  the  other  to  the  provisions  in  case 
suspension  of  specie  payments. 

The  restriction  on  the  amount  of  issues  was  originally  almi 
nominal,  inasmuch  as  it  far  exceeded  the  amount  which  an] 
bank  might  or  did  issue.     The  amount  now  jieriuitteti  it 
too  great,  at  least  for  banks  which  have  but  a  small  capital,' 
This  condition  may  still  be  retained;  but  it  will  lose  much 
its   importance,  provided   the  restriction  upon   the  loans   anj] 
discounts  shall  be  modified. 

All  the  debits  and  credits  of  a  bank  may,  for  tlie  sake 
perspicuity,  Ite  reduced,  on  the  one  side,  to  the  capital,  circul»-' 
tion,  and  deposits ;  on  the  other,  to  the  real  estate,  the  amouatl 
of  loans,  discounts,  and  other  investments  bearing  interest,  and! 
the  specie.  For  all  the  other  items,  of  whidi  the  principal  tat\ 
the  notes  of  other  banks  on  hand  and  tiie  balauces  due  to  and' 
from  other  banks,  may  be  included  under  some  of  the  general 
heads  above  mentioned.  Thus,  for  instance,  all  the  balances 
due  to  other  bauks  are  deposits ;  and  all  the  notes  of  other 
banks,  or  balances  due  by  them,  should,  if  the  bank  has  been 
properly  administered,  be  available  resources,  tantamount 
specie.  It  is  obvious  that  the  maximum  of  the  investments: 
bearing  interest  will  regulate  all  the  other  varj'ing  items. 

Supposing,  for  instauce,  that  the  maximum  of  disoountSi 
loans,  and  other  investments  bearing  interest  should  never  ex- 
ceed once  and  three-iifths  of  the  capital  of  the  bank,  and  that' 
the  statement  of  a  bank,  having  a  capital  of  one  million,  should 
on  any  given  day  be  as  follo'ivs,  viz. ; 

OttpiUl 91,000,000      Rcftl  utaM      ....  $100,000 

OlrcuUtion  and  depoeite      1,000,000      Loune,diH:ouiite,  stocks, 

&e 1,600,000 

Specie B00,0(»  . 

2,000,000  a,ooo,oo&  I 
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it  is  evident  that,  since  the  capital  and  real  estate  are  constant 
quantities,  and  the  amnunt  of  loans,  &c.,  is  at  its  maximum,  any 
increase  in  the  circulation  and  deposits,  or  any  other  liabilities  of 
the  bank,  must  necessarily  produce  a  corresponding  increase  of 
specie  or  available  resources  of  the  bank.  And  the  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  strengthen  instead  of  weakening  the  l)ank;  since 
tlie  ratio  of  available  resources  to  liabilities  payable  on  demand 
would  thereby  be  increased.  The  efficiency  of  the  provision 
depends  entirely  on  the  reduction  of  the  maximnm  of  loans  and 
discounts  so  that  they  shall  not  excee<i  the  amount  necessary  to 
insure  a  sufficient  dividend. 

That  Qiaximum  Is  now  fixed  at  twice  and  a  half  the  amount 
of  the  capital,  which  would  yield  a  gross  profit  of  at  least  fifteen 
per  cent. ;  and,  after  deducting  three  per  cent,  for  expenses,  tax, 
and  contingencies,  leave  a  dividend  of  twelve  per  cent,  on  the 
capital ;  and  a  dividend  of  even  fifteen  per  cent,  has  accordingly 
been  sometimes  realized  by  country  banks  with  a  small  capital. 
Considered  as  a  whole,  the  excessive  and  fatal  expansions  of  the 
years  1836—1837  could  not  have  taken  place  had  the  maximum 
been  properly  regulated.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1837,  the 
loans,  discounts,  and  stocks  of  the  ninety  banks  subject  to  the 
bank  fund  law,  and  having  a  capital  of  thirty-two  millions  five 
hundred  tliouaind  dollaru,  umountcJ  to  sixty-nine  millions,  that 
is  to  say,  to  twice  and  one-eighth  of  their  ca))ital.  The  conse- 
quence was  an  amount  of  circulation  and  deposits  of  forty-five 
millions,  with  less  than  six  millions  in  specie.' 

As  the  legal  interest  of  New  York  is  seven  per  cent.,  the 
average  interest  on  discounts  may,  independent  of  occasional 
profits  on  exchange,  be  estimated  at  six  and  a  half  per  cent.  If, 
therefore,  the  maximum  of  loans,  discounts,  and  all  other  invest- 
ments bearing  intere.4t  was  reduced  to  once  and  a  half  the  amount 
of  tbe  capital,  the  gross  profits  would  amount  to  nine  and  three 
quartern  [ler  cent.,  and,  after  deducting  three  per  cent  for  ex- 
penses, &C.J  leave  a  dividend  of  six  and  three-quarters  per  cent 


>  Tbe  Hsnbattun  Compunr,  which  wat  not  subject  to  tbe  Uw,  with  a 
cftpltkl  of  $2,060,000,  htid  extended  its  loBtis  and  diwounta  to  fS,4&0,l)00, 
knd  iu  circulation  and  Ui^poaJts  amounted  to  $4,920,000. 
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on  the  capital.     Jo  point  of  fact,  a  reference  to  the  numeroos 
bank  statements  of  ditTerent  States,  which  have  been  lately  pub>- j 
lished,  will  show  that  the  average  amount  of  the  loans,  disoounta^fl 
&e.,  of  well-aJministeretl  banks  is  nearly  in  tliat  ratio,  1 

On  the  Ist  January,  1840,  the  loans,  discounts,  and  stocks  of 
the  ninety  banks  of  the  Slate  of  New  York  subject  to  the  bank 
fund  law,  and  having  a  capital  of  thirty-two  millions  five  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  amounted  to  fifty-three  millions  four 
hundred  and  twentj-  thousand  dollars,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  ratio 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  to  one  hundred  of  their  capital. 
The  capital  of  the  eighteen  city  banks  of  the  same  description 
amounted  to  sixteen  millions  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
their  loans,  discounts,  and  stocks  to  twenty-five  millions  and 
forty  thousand  dollars,  that;  is  to  say,  in  the  ratio  of  o»ic  kundreii 
ami  fifly-one  to  one  hundred  of  their  capital.  The  aggregule 
dividend  of  the  eighteen  city  banks  was  6.87  per  cent,  and  that 
of  the  seventy-two  country  banks  8.8'2  per  cent,  on  their  capital. 
The  great  importance  and  practicability  of  a  provision  fixing 
that  maximum  are  obvious.  The  ratio,  at  most,  of  one  humfred 
and  sixty  to  one  hundred  of  the  capital  may  be  proper,  ns,  under 
that,  banks  will  hardly  ever  exceed  one  hundred  and  Jijty  to  one 
hundred. 

With  respect  to  suspensions,  the  provision  which  compels  aUH 
the  new  banks  to  discontinue  their  operations,  except  the  s 
curing  and  collecting  of  debts,  whenever  they  shall  decline  foB 
ten  days  to  redeem  in  specie  any  evidence  of  debt  issued  i^m 
such  banks  resjjectively,  should,  in  the  first  phice,  be  expressly^ 
extendeil  to  alt  their  liabilities  payable  on  demand,  and  be  made 
applicable  to  all  the  banks  without  exception. 

This  l>eing  done,  and  in  case  the  chancellor  should  permit 
any  bank  tims  suspended  to  pr«K!eed  in  its  business,  the  alteration 
propoaeti  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  leave  thus  given,  the  hank 
should,  until  it  had  resumed  payments  in  specie,  be  prohibited 
to  issue  any  of  its  notes,  to  increase  the  aggr^ate  of  its  loans 
and  discounts,  or  to  increase  the  amount  of  loans  previously 
obtained  t)y  any  of  its  officers  or  directors.  For  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  first  of  tliese  provisions  efficient,  it  would  t 
further  necessary  to  prohibit  any  bank  whatever  to  i 
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notes  of  any  bank  which  had  suspended  specie  payments.     The 
following  advantages  would  ensue : 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  natural  remedy.  Since  the  banks  have 
been  permitted  to  issue  a  pajier  currency  on  the  express  condition 
of  its  being  at  ail  times  redeemable  in  specie,  the  permission 
should  cease  whenever  the  condition  is  not  performed.  The 
prohibition  would  also  have  a  direct  tendency  to  enable  the 
solvent  banks  to  resume  within  a  short  time.  And,  finally,  it 
would  make  it  the  interest  of  all  the  parties  immediately  con- 
cerned, and  of  the  whole  community,  to  prevent  a  susjieusion, 
or  to  make  it  of  the  shortest  possible  duration. 

Experience  has  shown  that  persons  laboring  under  embarrass- 
ments, or  from  some  temporary,  seliish,  or  erroneous  motives, 
may  promote  or  protract  a  general  suspension.  If  they  are  made 
certain  that  such  a  mc&jBure  will  make  money  more  scarce,  as  it 
is  called,  instead  of  more  abundant,  and  that  their  situation  will 
be  worse  instead  of  being  improved,  one  of  the  causes  which 
most  seriously  endangers  the  banking  sysf«m  will  be  removed. 

Other  Improvements  of  less  importance  might  be  su^ested. 

The  amount  discounted  for  any  one  director  might  be  limited; 
the  banks  might  be  prohibited  from  making  any  loans  to  the 
president  or  cashier,  and  these  two  officers  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  deal  in  stocks. 

The  annual  lax  of  one-half  per  cent.,  imposed  under  the  name 
of  "safety  fund,"  is  unjust  towards  the  banks  which  are  well  ad- 
ministered, and  injurious  to  the  community  at  large.  To  make 
a  bank  responsible  for  the  misconduct  of  another,  sometimes  very 
distant,  and  over  which  it  has  no  control,  is  a  premium  given  to 
neglect  of  duty  and  to  mismanagement,  at  the  ex|)ense  of  the 
banks  which  have  performed  their  duty  and  been  cautiously  ad- 
ministered. That  provision  gives  a  false  credit  to  some  Institu- 
tions, which,  not  enjoying  perfect  confidence,  would  not  otherwise 
be  enabled  to  keep  in  circulation  the  same  amount  of  notes ;  and 
it  therefore  has  a  tendency  unnecessarily  to  increase  the  amount 
of  paper  money.    The  fund  would  be  inadequate  in  cane  of  any 

iat  failure;  and  It  provides  at  best  only  against  ultimate  Ium, 

1  not  at  all  against  the  danger  of  a  general  suspension, 
t  has  been  suggested  that,  although  every  legislative  attempt 
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to  make  u  paper  currency  i>ayable  at  different  places,  a  genenl 
and  iiDit'orm  currency  for  an  extensive  coiiutrj-,  is  improper  and 
must  fail,'  yet  the  safety  fund  tax  might  be  rendered  lees  i: 
proper  by  applying  it  to  each  county,  or  other  district  of  count 
prescribed  by  law,  re8i>ectively.     Thus  the  banks  would  each 
made  responsible  to  the  extent  of  the  tax  for  the  bauks 
within  the  same  county  or  district.     They  would  all  thereby  it' 
induced  to  watch  and  r^ulate  those  in  their  own  vicinity. 

In  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  there  is  a  measure 
which,  though  belonging  to  the  administration  of  bauks  rather 
than  to  legal  enactments,  is  suggested  on  account  of  it8  great 
importance.  Few  regulatious  would  be  more  useful  in  prevent- 
ing dangerous  expansions  of  discounts  and  issues  on  tlie  part  of 
the  city  banks  than  a  regular  exchange  of  notes  and  checks,  and 
an  actual  daily  or  semi-weekly  payment  of  the  balances,  Ut' 
must  be  recollected  that  it  is  by  this  process  alone  tliat  a  bank 
of  the  United  States  has  ever  acted  or  been  suppo.sed  to  act  as  a 
regulator  of  the  currency.  Its  action  would  not,  in  that  respect, 
be  wanted  in  any  city  the  banks  of  which  would,  by  adopting 
the  process,  regulate  tliemselves.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  ingre- 
dients of  the  system  of  the  banks  of  Scotland.  The  bankers  otj 
London,  by  the  dally  exchange  of  drafts  at  the  elearing-hoi 
reduce  the  ultimate  balance  to  a  very  small  sum,  and  that  balanoK; 
is  imme<liately  paid  in  notes  of  the  liank  of  England.  Ths 
want  of  a  similar  arrangenieut  amongst  the  banks  of  this  dty 
produces  relaxation,  favors  iniprojier  expansions,  and  is  attended 
with  serious  inconveniences.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  an  arrangement  for  that  purpose  is  the  want  of  a  commoo 
medium  other  thau  specie  for  effecting  the  payment  of  balani 
These  are  daily  fluctuating;  and  a  perpetual  drawing  and 
drawing  of  specie  from  and  into  the  banks  is  unpopular 
inconvenient. 

In  onler  to  remedy  this  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  gent 
cash  office  might  be  establishedj  in  which  each  bank  should 
a  sum  in  specie  proportionate  to  its  capital,  which  would 
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carried  to  its  credit  in  tlie  books  of  the  office.  Each  bank 
would  lie  dnily  debited  or  credited  in  those  books  for  the 
balnnce  of  its  actvuut  with  all  the  other  Itanks.  Each  bank 
might  at  any  time  draw  for  specie  on  the  office  for  the  excess  of 
its  credit  beyond  its  quota,  and  each  bank  aliould  be  obliged  to 
replenish  its  quota  whenever  it  was  diminished  one-half,  or  in 
any  other  proportion  agreed  on. 

It  may  be  that  some  similar  arrangement  might  be  made  in 
every  other  county  or  larger  convenient  district  of  the  State. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  establish  there  a  general  cash  ofBce. 
Each  of  the  banks  of  Scotland  has  an  agent  at  Edinbui^h,  and 
the  balances  are  there  settled  twice  a  week,  and  paid  generally 
by  drafts  on  London.  In  the  same  manner  the  balances  due  by 
the  banks  in  each  district  might  be  paid  by  drafts  on  New  York, 
or  any  other  place  agreed  on ;  and  the  notes  of  the  several  banks 
in  the  same  district  wonid  he  received  by  all,  and  be  a  common 
and  uniform  currency  for  the  whole  district.  But  the  process 
which  is  practicable  for  a  conntry  of  no  greater  extent  than  that 
[tortion  of  Scotland  where  banks  are  established  cannot  be  ex- 
tended beyond  certain  limits.  It  cannot  certainly  be  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  United  States,  nor,  it  is  believed,  to  the  whole 
State  of  New  York,  so  as  to  make  the  notes  issued  by  all  the 
banks  a  uniform  currency  for  the  whole. 

Paper  money  is  from  its  nature  a  local  currency,  confined  to 
the  place  where  it  is  made  payable  and  to  its  vicinity.  The 
selection  of  tiie  place  or  places  where  it  is  made  payable  may  be 
left  to  each  bank  res])ectively;  but  they  should  not  be  compelled 
by  law  to  make  it  payable  or  redeemable  at  more  than  one  place. 
In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty  the  country  banks  of  the  State 
of  New  York  have  been  enjoine<I,  by  a  late  law,  to  redeem  their 
notes  at  New  York  or  Albany  at  a  certain  fixed  discount.  This 
is,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  regulate  the  rate  of  exchange;  which 
is  not  a  proper  object  for  I^islation,  and  should  be  left  to  be 
regulated  by  the  course  of  trade. 

Although  tlie  former  general  laws  prohibited  only  notes  under 
one  dollar,  a  sui^sequent  Act  did,  for  a  short  time,  extend  the 
prohibition  to  all  notes  under  five  dollars.  This  is  in  itself  a 
proper  measure;  inasmuch  as  it  lessens  the  gross  amount  of 
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issues,  contributes,  as  far  as  it  goes,  in  making  the  wages  of 
labor  and  the  articles  of  consumptioD  which  are  daily  retailed 
payable  only  in  specie,  and  protects  the  jHwr  classes  of  the  com- 
munity against  the  contingency  of  a  depreciated  currency.  The 
prohibition  would  be  still  more  useful  and  efficient  if  it  could  be 
extended  to  all  notes  under  twenty  dollars.  But  there  has  been 
a  universal  demand  for  notes  under  five  dollars  not  only  in  this 
but  in  many  other  States,  and  the  issue  of  notes  of  that  descrip- 
tion has  again  been  permitted  by  a  law  of  this  State. 

It  is  believed  that  this  demand  may  be  principally  ascribed  to 
the  Act  of  Congress  which  has  rated  silver  under  its  true  value 
as  compared  with  gold.  It  seems  to  be  at  all  times  improper  lo 
give  a  legal  relative  value  to  the  two  precious  raetals  differeat 
from  their  respective  market-price.  This  indeed  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  variations  in  tlie  respective  demand  and  supply  in 
different  countries.  But  tliese  variations  are  small,  and  an  aver- 
age ratio  may  be  assumed  sufficiently  correct  for  all  practical 
purposes  during  a  uumlier  of  years.  If  a  contrary  course  be 
pursued,  the  precious  metal  which  is  underrated  will  cease  to 
circulate  freely,  and  will  become  a  merchandise.  It  may  also 
be  observed,  as  regards  the  United  States,  that  gold  is  imported 
from  countries  where  it  is  not  produced,  and  can  therefore  be 
naturally  imported  only  when  exchanges  are  favorable;  whilst 
silver  is  imported  directly  from  Mexico  and  other  parts  of 
America,  of  wliieh  it  is  the  natural  annual  product,  and  must, 
as  the  cotton  of  the  United  States,  he  necessarily  exported  an- 
nually without  regard  to  price  or  rate  of  exchange.  Before 
the  Act  of  Congress  alluded  to,  the  silver  crop  of  Mexico  did 
naturally  flow  into  the  United  States;  it  now  seeks  the  more 
favorable  market  of  England. 

But  the  immediate  effect  of  that  Act  on  the  currency  of  the 
country  lias  been  to  give  to  the  silver  necessary  for  change  or 
small  payments  a  legal  nominal  value  leas  than  its  actual  worth.' 
It  is  believed  that  a  similar  experiment  had  never  before  been 
attempted  in  any  country.  Everywhere  else,  as  well  as  in 
America,  the  silver  coins  daily  wanted  for  exchange  had  heea 
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made  eit)ier  to  correspond  or  to  be  Inferior  in  v&lue  to  gold 
coins  or  to  silver  coins  of  a  higher  denominution.  The  neces- 
sary result  is  to  drive  silver  from  circulation ;  and  that  inconve- 
nience has  been  in  part  obviated  only  by  [>erinitting  gmull  foreign 
silver  coins,  though  depreciated  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,,  to 
pass  at  their  nominal  value.  Hence  the  demand  for  notes  of 
one  and  two  dollars  was  bo  urgent  that  foreign  notea  of  that  de- 
nomination l>ecanie  a  general  cii-culating  medium  in  open  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  this  State.  To  i)ernjit  its  banks  to  issue  small 
notes  became  in  fact  a  measure  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the 
community  against  a  worse  description  of  pai>er. 

There  seem  to  be  but  two  remeilies  for  that  evil,  and  they  de- 
pend on  the  action  of  Congress.  The  first,  and  it  is  believed  the 
most  proper,  would  be  to  alter  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  accord- 
ing to  their  true  relative  value.  This  would  render  a  new  gold 
coinage  necessary,  and  might  cost  about  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  in  order  to  re<ieem  the  existing  coinage  at  its  nominal 
value.  The  other  mode  would  lie  to  adopt  the  British  plan^  and 
to  issue  as  tokens,  not  as  a  legal  tender,  but  as  a  voluntary  cur- 
rency, a  silver  coinage  depreciated  by  alloy  five  to  ten  per  cent. 
In  that  case  the  coinage  must,  like  that  of  copper  coins,  be  made 
by  government,  and  not  for  individuals;  and  it  is  necessary,  in 
onler  to  prevent  any  excess  beyond  the  amount  actually  requi- 
site for  the  wants  of  the  community,  that  the  mint  should  at  all 
times,  when  required,  redeem  such  coinage  at  its  nominal  value. 

According  to  a  return  made  to  the  State's  Senate,  the  amount 
of  the  different  denominations  of  the  notes  issued  by  the  several 
banks  of  this  State  was,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  as  follows: 

Under  five  dolUni $2,589,714 

or  five  do 8,026,988 

Of  ten  and  twenty 6,687,00* 

Of  fifty  and  one  hundred 8,181,175 

^^    Of  above  one  hundred 8,461,100 

^B-  $20,888,920 


^"The  country  banks  had  in  circulation  only  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  notes  of  a  higher  denomination  than  one  hundred 
dollars. 
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Notwithstanding  the  comparatively  favorable  result  of  the 
New  York  restrictive  system  of  chartered  banks,  it  has  been 
Etrenuousty  assailed,  and  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  suletitute 
for  it  that  which  has  been  called /^re  banldntj, 

A  monopoly,  embracing  all  the  ordinary  banking  operations, 
had  ill  this  State  been  created  in  favor  of  the  chartered  banks. 
By  an  Act  passed  in  1818  and  confirmed,  as  included  in  the  firet 
part  of  the  Revised  StatutcR,  by  the  Act  of  December  3,  1827, 
it  was  eiiact«I  that  "no  person,  association  of  itersons,  or  body 
corporate,  except  such  Ixwiics  corporate  as  are  expressly  author- 
izeil  by  law  (the  chartered  banks),  shall  keep  any  office  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  deposits,  or  discounting  notes  or  bills,  or 
issuing  any  evidences  of  debt  to  be  loaned  or  put  in  circulation 
as  money  ;  nor  shall  they  issue  any  bills  or  promissory  notes  or 
evidences  of  debt  as  private  bankers  for  the  purpose  of  loaning 
them  or  putting  them  in  circulation  as  money,  unless  thereto 
specially  authorized  by  law." 

So  much  of  that  law  as  forltade  any  person  or  asBOciatJon  of 
persona  to  keep  offices  for  the  jnirpose  of  receiving  de]Keits  or 
discounting  notes  or  bills  wan  repcsiled  by  a  law  passed  February 
4,  1837.'  It  is  not  believed  that  any  such  prohibition,  that 
of  receiving  deiwsits  or  discounting  notes  or  bills,  baa  ever  ex- 
isted in  any  of  the  other  States  or  in  any  other  country.  It  was 
denounced  by  the  writer  of  this  essay  more  than  ten  years  ago. 
And  it  must  be  well  understood  that  in  the  discussion  respecting 
free  banking  the  only  question  at  issue  relates  exclusively  to  the 
power  of  substituting  bank-notes  or  paper  money  for  a  specie 
currency.  It  is  now  imiversally  agreed  that,  with  that  ^ngU 
exception,  everj'  other  species  of  banking  operations  not  only 
must  be  ojten  to  all,  but  requires  no  more  restrictions  than  any 
other  species  of  commerce. 


'  But  any  corpuratinn,  created  bj  the  law*  of  an^  other  State  or  couDtrj, 
«  still  forbidden  to  keep  any  office  for  tlie  purpose  of  receiTing  deposit), 
liscountiiig  nolcfi  or  bills,  or  iwuing  bnnk-notei. 
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The  term  "free  banking,"  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  free 
issuing  of  paper  money,  embraces  two  distinct  propositions: 
first,  that  all  persons,  or  associations  of  jiersons,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  issue  paper  money  on  the  same  terms ;  secondly,  that 
paper  money  may  be  issued  by  all  persons  or  associations  without 
any  legislative  restrictions. 

The  exclusive  right  of  issuing  a  paper  currency,  granted  to 
the  chartered  bunks,  was  a  monopoly ;  and  monopolies  can  never 
exist  without  violating,  to  a  certain  extent,  individual  rights. 
But  the  actual  evils  produceil  by  that  particular  monopoly  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  should  be  reduced  to  their  true 
value. 

The  right  of  issuing  paper  money  as  currency,  like  that  of 
issuing  gold  and  silver  coins,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  nation, 
and  cannot  be  claimed  by  any  individuals.  If  it  be  insisteil  tliat 
government  has  no  right  to  part  with  it,  unle^  it  be  granted,  to 
all,  it  must  he  recollected  that  a  right  which  from  its  natiu« 
cannot  be  exercised  by  an  individual  is  for  liim  a  nullity.  The 
right  in  question  can  be  exercised  only  by  men  of  wealth  or  by 
impostors.  The  poor  classes  cannot  enjoy  it:  the  right  claimed 
ifl  only  that  all  wealthy  persons  should  be  placed  ou  an  equal 
footing. 

The  monopoly  also  is  in  that  case  limited  to  the  formation  of 
the  banks.  The  favored  or  original  subscribers  expect  to  make 
a  profit  of  about  five  per  cent,  upon  their  shares ;  and  thus  far 
the  monopoly  extends.  From  the  moment  the  bank  has  been 
oi^nized  the  monopoly  ceases;  every  person  may  participate 
and  become  an  associate  in  the  baokiog  business  who  can  pur- 
chase bonk  shares ;  and  these,  being  generally  of  twenty-five  or 
fiily  dollars  each,  are  within  the  reach  of  almost  all  the  sober 
and  industrious  members  of  the  community. 

Competition  amongst  the  monopolists  had  also  rendered  the 
privil^e  valueless.  There  is  not  a  single  city  bank,  chartered 
snbsequent  to  the  year  1833,  the  stock  of  which  is  not  below 
par.  The  small  profit  anticipated  by  tlie  original  subscribers  has 
not  been  realized.  On  the  other  hand,  the  partiality  exhibited 
by  the  Legislature  in  granting  charters  had  prevented  any  im- 
moderate increase  of  the  banking  capital  of  this  city,  and  that 
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was  a  benoficiul  result;  for  the  permiseioo  of  isBuing  paper  I 
money,  wlien  given  to  all,  has  a  tendency  to  increase  its  quaaxl 
tity,  and  the  dangers  to  which  such  issues  are  always  liable. 

The  opposition  to  the  banking  system  was  originally,  in  thi 
State,  as  much  against  paper  currency,  by  whomsoever  imued 
as  against  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  banks;  and  the  pie 
c«ling  olwervations  have  been  introduced  principally  becaufli^^ 
in  pursuing  too  eagerly  that  which  was  almoH't  a  shadow,  the 
opponents  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  principal  object,  and  to 
have  remained  satisfied  that  there  should  be  a  dangerous  exoesa 
of  paper  money,  provided  everj-body  should  be  permitted  to  J 
issue  it.  1 

But,  even  if  it  should  be  satisfactorily  proved  tliat  the  rao-  ] 
nopoly  of  cliart4.'red  banks  has  been  attended  with  favorable  results 
as  regards  the  soundness  of  the  currency,  the  dangers  of  special, 
substituted  for  general,  legislation  are  a  paramount  objection. 
The  very  essence  of  law  consists  in  its  tieing  equal  and  general; 
and,  altliough  there  are  some  necessary  exceptions,  special  l^is- 
lation  should  never  be  resorted  to  whenever  it  can  poGGibly  bo 
avoided. 

The  danger  of  special  laws  is  greatest  when  they  relate  t 
moneyed  institutions  or  to  special  appropriations  of  money.  ItU 
generally  believed  that  the  original  charters  of  some  of  the  citf 
banks  were,  about  thirty  years  ago,  obtained  by  direct  comip 
tion.  Although,  in  latter  years,  nothing  more  has  been  alleged' 
against  the  J^egislature  than  the  influence  of  party  spirit,  or 
yielding  to  |)ersouaI  solicitations,  yet  the  danger,  and  even  the 
suspicion,  of  Ijeing  controlled  by  more  degrading  motives  should  J 
be  avoided.  The  fatal  consequences  of  the  baneful  influence  o 
the  banking  interest  in  other  States  are  but  !<»  well  known.  Ib* 
the  case  now  under  consideration  it  is  believed  tliat  a  general 
law  may  be  substituted  for  special  legislation.  The  jirincipsl 
object  will  be  obtained  provided  the  law  be  equal,  that  !e  to  say, 
provided  tliat  all  may  be  permitted  to  issue  a  lutpcr  corrency  on 
the  same  terms.  But  it  is  Qt  the  same  time  the  firm  conviction 
of  the  writer  that  it  is  necessarj',  in  order  to  secure  a  sound  c 
rency,  that  restrictions  should  be  imposed  upon  all  those  w 
issue  tlie  paper. 


I' be  J 

^^ 

I  or 

*•   11 


those  who  do  ^M 
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The  propoeition  that  a  paper  currency  may  be  issued  by  all 
without  any  legislative  restrictions,  appears  to  be  founded  on  an 
erroneous  application  of  the  principle  of  free  trade.  Free  com- 
petition in  pi-oducing  or  dealing  in  any  commodity  causes  a, re- 
duction in  the  cost  or  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
commodity-.  In  money  dealings,  theeame  competition  furnishes 
the  use  of  money  and  procures  discounts  of  negotiable  paper  on 
the  cheajiest  possible  t^rms.  But  issuing  a  paper  currency  ia 
not  dealing  in  money,  but  making  money.  The  object,  with 
respect  to  such  currency,  is  not  to  produce  a  commodity  chea|>er 
or  varying  in  value,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  furnish  a  substitute 
perfectly  equal  to  gold  or  silver,  and  tlicrefore  of  comparatively 
invariable  value.  Competition  cannot  make  a  cheaper  currency, 
unless  by  making  it  worse  than  the  legal  coin  of  which  it  is  the 
representative.  In  tliat  case  it  Ijecomes  analogous  to  a  debased 
coin,  and,  if  permitted  to  circulate,  the  bad  generally  drives  away 
the  faithful  currency. 

The  general  currency  is  always  the  standard  of  value  of  the 
country.  To  &s  that  standard  is  as  important  and  oecesBary 
as  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures.  Both  are  pre- 
liminary enactments  which  regulate  and  govern  the  freest  possible 
trade.  Gold  and  silver  are  the  only  standard  of  value  recognized 
by  the  Constitution.  The  power  to  regulate  the  value  of  gold 
and  silver  coins,  as  well  as  that  of  fixing  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures,  is  vested  in  the  general  government.  If  any  State 
Legislature  permit  the  substitution  of  a  paper  for  a  gold  or  silver 
currency,  it  is  bound  so  to  regulate  that  currency  that  it  shall 
not  alter  the  constitutional  standard  of  value.  The  unrestricted 
right  of  coining  gold  or  silver  might  lie  claimed  with  as  much 
propriety  as  that  of  coining  a  paper  currency- 
No  restrictions  should  be  imposed  on  the  acts  of  individuals 
or  associations  but  such  as  are  necessary  to  secure  the  rights  of 
others  or  to  protect  the  whole  community.  But  thus  far  the 
restrictions  are  proper  and  necessary.  It  will  not  be  denied  that 
the  evils  of  a  depreciated  currency,  and  tliose  resulting  from 
either  the  failure  or  the  suspension  of  payment  of  those  who 
issue  a  paper  currency,  universally  fall  most  heavily  on  the 
poorer  classes  and  the  most  ignorant  members  of  society.     Re- 
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Btrictive  laws  are  necessary  for  their  immediate  proteotioD,  as 
well  08  in  order  to  guard  against  the  general  evils  of  an  irre* 
deemable  currency. 

It  has  been  asserted,  but  not  a  single  at^iment  has  been 
duced  in  support  of  the  aseertion,  that  an  indefinite  number 
unrestricted  banking  aasociations  or  private  bankers  would  se- 
cure the  coniinunily  agaluat  the  dangers  of  depreciation,  suspen- 
sion, or  failure.     If  we  appeal  to  exi»erience,  we  find  that  the 
attempt  to  introduce  that  system  in  Michigan  has  been  a 
pletc  failui'o,  and  has  been  the  source  of  innumerable  frai 
In  some  States  banks  have  Iwen  so  unrestricted  and  charters  so 
liberally  granted  that  the  result  differed  but  little  from  complete 
free  banking.     Indeed,  what  more  unrestrained  system  can  be 
devised  than  one  which  has  produced  nine  hundred  banks  and 
branches,  and  under  which  all  the  restrictive  laws  are  suspended 
in  one-half  of  the  States  I     The  evils  under  which  we  labor 
principally  due  to  the  want  of  proper  restriction  upon  the  ban) 
The  result  has  been  favorable  in  proportion  as  the  restrai) 
have  been  most  efficient. 

Abroad,  the  privilege  of  issuing  Imnk-uotes  or  private  n^o- 
tiable  paper  as  currency  iias  nowhere,  except  in  the  British 
dominions,  been  considered  as  belonging  of  right  to  private  in- 
dividuals or  to  joint  stock  associations.  The  exjteriment  of  free 
banking  has  been  made  only  in  Great  Britain.  With  respect 
to  the  country  bankers,  the  experiment  may  be  considered  as  ■' 
failure.  The  number  of  Imnkruptcies  and  the  amount  of  losset' 
have  lieen  as  great  as  under  the  former  loose  system  of  the  banks' 
of  the  several  Stales;  and,  in  proportion,  far  greater  than 
New  York  under  its  better  regulated  system.'  The  estahliah^l 
ment  of  joint  stock  Itanking  associations  in  England  is  nf  tool 
recent  a  date  to  form  any  definitive  opinion  of  their  eveulual  suoJ 
cess.  As  yet  the  example  of  the  banks  of  Scotland  can  aloi 
be  appealed  to  in  favor  of  free  banking. 
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'  Tba  commiuiona  of  bftnkruptcf  la  SogUnd  Against  banker*  amoonlad 
lo  ninety-two  during  tho  years  1814-lG ;  to  liity-flve  during  tbo  year  IB28.  1 
and  the  three  Am  months  uf  1826.     Tlie  Bniiiial  uverugt.'  woa  eight,  from  ■ 
1817  to  1B24,  induBive, 
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These  b&iiks  cuniiot  bo  coDipar^d  to  tliosc  of  our  large  cities. 
They  are,  in  fact,  siibordioate  to  tlie  Bank  of  Englaod,  depend- 
ent for  the  payment  of  their  balances  on  their  London  fnni]s, 
hardly  ever  called  on  for  specie,  and  sH9i«uding  their  specie 
payments  whenever  the  Bank  of  England  does  suspend.  Bnt 
there  must  be  a  difference  of  Iiabits  l>etween  Scotland  and  even 
England,  snch  as  to  have  inducer!  Parliament  not  to  include  the 
first  in  tlie  general  regulation  which  prohibita  the  issue  of  notes 
of  a  less  denomination  than  five  pounds.  The  difference  ia  still 
greater  l»etween  Scotland  and  America. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  will  always  be  proportionate  to  its 
field,  to  the  prospects  open  to  it  by  the  extent,  geographical  situ- 
ation, and  otiier  circumstjinces  of  the  country.  The  Scotch  are 
an  enterprising  people ;  but  the  great  and  indeed  extraordinary 
progress  they  have  made  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce has  been  gradual  and  regular,  obtained  by  persevering  in- 
dustry, and  accom]>anied  by  a  d^ree  of  prudent  caution  and  of 
frugality  altogether  unknown  in  America.  The  population  of 
Scotland  is  so  far  stationary  that  it  consists  almost  exclusively 
of  natives  of  tlie  land.  The  pro[>erty,  standing,  and  character 
of  every  member  of  the  commercial  community  are  genemtly 
known.  All  persons  may  nominally  establish  banks,  but  their 
notes  could  not  circulate  unless  received  by  the  old  banks;  and 
these  [wrfectly  check  each  other  by  the  regular  payment  of  their 
respective  balances.  There  is  another  ingredient  belonging  to  all 
the  free  banks  of  Great  Britain  which  will  be  immediately  ad- 
verted to,  and  which  would,  it  is  believed,  present  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  unrestricted  banks  in 
America. 

It  would  not  l>e  fair  to  draw  general  inferences  gainst  free 
banking  from  the  consequences  of  the  defective  system  of  New 
York.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  preceding  observations 
have  no  reference  to  that  system,  and  apply  generally  to  the 
most  perfect  plan  which  might  be  devised.  The  provisions  of 
the  Free  Banking  Act  of  New  York  will  now  be  examined. 

That  law  was  passed  in  April,  1838,  at  a  time  when  the  gen- 
eral prejudice  against  chartered  banks,  growing  out  of  the  war- 
fare waged  against  them,  had  received  additional  strength  from 
VOL.  111.— 2B 
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the  suspension  of  sj>eci(;  payments,  and  when  their  monopoly 
was  generally  deprecated.  Unfortunately,  no  substitute  or  ra- 
tional plan  of  free  banking  liad  been  prepare<l  by  its  advocates. 
The  Act  bears  internal  evidence  tiiat  it  was  prejiared  by  specu- 
lators, who  took  julvaiitage  of  the  opportunity  for  procuring  a 
law  that  would  suit  their  pur]>ose. 

There  was,  however,  an  intrin.sic  difficulty  in  passing  a  law 
founded  on  correct  principles.  The  condition  alluded  to,  as 
common  to  all  private  bankers  who  have  ever  been  permitte>l 
to  issue  a  paper  currency,  and  to  all  the  free  iianking  assods- 
tions  of  the  same  description  which  have  ever  existed,  is  tiw 
personal  resiKtnsibility,  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  fortune,  of 
the  private  Irankers  and  of  all  the  shareholders  in  the  bnnkiag 
associations.  That  responsibility  is  and  has  always  been  deemed 
essentially  necessary.  But  whilst  there  were  in  existence  ninel)' 
chartered  banks  spread  over  the  whole  State,  whose  sharelioldeis 
were  not  subject  to  that  responsibility,  it  would  have  been  a 
mockery  to  authorize  nominally  free  banks  with  that  responsi- 
bility attached  to  the  associates.  We  may  go  farther  and  say 
that  such  a  plan  would  not  be  practicable  even  if  banks  of  s 
different  description  had  not  existed. 

That  degree  of  reciprocal  confidence  does  not  and  cannot  exist 
here  which  would  induce  men  of  property  to  risk  the  whole  of 
it  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  interest,  or  very  little  more  than 
the  ordinary  interest,  on  their  share  in  the  association.  That 
which  is  actually  the  fact  in  Scotland  is  not  practicable  here 
The  laws,  habits,  and  public  opinion  arc  not  the  same.  Ameri- 
can merchanta,  indeed,  give  large  and  often  indiscreet  credit', 
but  always  in  the  exjwctat  ion  of  a  large  profit.  The  shareholders 
of  the  Bank  of  Comnierccj  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  wealtliy 
and  respectable  merchantB  and  other  men  of  capital  of  this  city, 
aware  of  the  greater  confidence  placed  in  chartered  banks  than 
in  the  new  banking  associations,  have  authorized  the  directors  to 
accept  a  charter  if  it  cfluld  be  obtained;  but  with  the  eiprfsB 
condition  that  it  should  not  impose  personal  responsibilitv  on 
the  shareholders.  No  stronger  proof  can  be  given  of  the  insur- 
mountable reluctance  to  such  a  provision. 

It  is  evident  that  some  other  guarantee  is  necessary  when 
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tliere  is  no  [lersonal  responsibility.  That  guarantee  has  hereto- 
fore always  !>een  that  of  the  actual  payment  in  sjiecie  of  a 
capital  fixed  by  law.  This  is  the  substitute  which  has  always 
been  required  from  the  chartered  banks,  and  whicJi  should  have 
been  the  essential  condition  imposed  ou  tlie  contemplated  bauk- 
iug  associations.  The  omission  of  any  efficient  provision  for 
that  purpose  is  the  fundameutal  error  of  the  law.  It  declares, 
indeed,  that  the  capital  shall  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  but  does  not  si)e(.'ify  of  what  that  capital  shall  con- 
sist nor  when  or  how  it  shall  be  paid.  The  principal  provisions 
of  the  Act  are  the  following : 

The  persons  associated  must  file  id  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  a  eertifirate  specifying  the  name,  place,  duration,  and 
capital  of  the  association,  and  they  may  provide,  by  their  artides 
of  association,  for  an  increase  of  their  capital. 

The  banking  business  which  the  associations  may  carry  on  is 
defined  nearly  in  the  same  words  used  in  the  charters  of  the  old 
banks,  and  they  are  in  the  same  manner  forbidden  to  hold  real 
estate  otherwise  than  as  is  provided  in  the  same  charters. 

No  association  shall,  for  the  spaoe  of  twenty  days,  have  less 
tbaii  twelve  and  a  half  |>er  cent,  in  specie  on  ihe  amount  of  its 
circulation ;  nor,  if  its  capital  should  be  reduced,  make  dividends 
until  the  deficit  shall  have  been  made  good ;  nor  issue  bank-notes 
of  a  denomination  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  payable  at  any 
other  place  thaTi  that  where  its  business  ia  carried  on.  By  a  sub- 
sequent amendment  to  the  law  the  associations  are  forbidden  to 
issue  post-notes,  and  the  provision  respecting  specie  is  rejiealed. 

The  associations  shall  pay  damages  iit  the  rate  of  fourteen  per 
cent.  i>er  annum  for  non-payment  only  of  every  note  in  circu- 
lation the  payment  of  which  shall  have  been  demanded  and 
refused. 

The  bank-notes  which  any  association  may  issue  must  be  pre- 
parer! and  countersigned  by  the  comptroller  of  the  State,  and  he 
18  not  to  deliver  to  any  association  notes  to  a  greater  amount  than 
that  of  State  stocks  or  of  mortgages  previously  deposited  with  him 
b^  the  associations  respectively.  The  stocks,  Ac.,  thus  deposited 
are  pledged  for  securing  the  payment  of  the  notes  put  in  circula- 
tion, and  shall  be  sold  accordingly  whenever  required  for  that 
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purpose.     By  a  subsequent  law,  mortgages  and  the  stocks  of  die 
State  alone  are  receivable. 

Semi-annual  statements  of  the  afiTairs  of  every  i 
verified  by  the  oath  of  the  president  or  cashier,  must  I 
mitted  to  the  comptroller  and  published  by  him. 

Upon  the  application  of  creditors  or  shareholders,  the  chan- 
cellor may  order  a  strict  examination  to  be  made  of  all  the 
affairs  of  any  association ;  and  the  result  of  such  examinatioa, 
together  with  his  opinion  thereon,  shall  be  published  in  sucli 
manner  as  he  may  direct. 

If  any  association  shall  negleet  to  transmit  to  the  comptroller 
the  statements  required,  or  if  it  shall  have  made  dividends  in 
violation  of  the  provision  above  slated,  or  if  it  shall  violate  any 
of  the  provisions  oi'  the  Act,  such  association  may  be  proceeded 
f^inst  and  dtssulve<t  by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  shares  of  the  associations  shall  be  transferable  on  their 
books;  and  every  {lerson  to  whom  such  transfer  shall  be  made 
shall  succeed  to  the  rights  and  liahilities  of  prior  shareholders, 
No  shareholder  shall  be  liable  in  his  individual  capad^  for  any 
contract  or  debt  of  the  association  unless  declared  to  be  so  liable 
by  the  articles  of  the  association ;  and  no  association  sliall  be 
dissolved  by  the  death  or  insanity  of  any  of  the  shareholders. 

All  contracts  made  and  notes  issued  by  any  such  associatiOD 
shall  be  signed  by  the  president,  or  vice-president,  and  cashier. 
All  suits,  actions,  and  prcxreetlings  brought  or  prosecuted  in  bt- 
half  of  such  association  may  l>e  brought  or  prosecuted  in  the 
name  of  the  president;  and  all  persons  having  demands  agaia't 
the  association  may  maintain  actions  against  the  jiresidcnt. 
Such  suits  or  actions  sliall  not,  in  either  case,  al)ate  by  reason  of 
the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  from  office  of  such  preeidenl, 
but  may  be  coutiuued  and  prosecutwl  to  judgment  in  the  name 
of  or  against  his  successor  in  office,  who  shall  exercise  tbe 
powers  and  enjoy  the  rights  of  his  predecessor. 

All  jtidgmeuts  and  decrees  rendered  against  such  president 
for  any  liability  of  the  association  shall  be  enforced  only  against 
the  joint  proj>erty  of  the  association.  No  cliaiige  shall  be  made 
in  the  articles  of  assuciatiou  by  which  the  rights,  remedie:^,  or 
security  of  its  existing  creditors  shall  be  weakened  or  impaired 
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The  original  certificate  61ed  with  the  comptroller  affiirds  no 
security  that  the  capital  has  been  paid.  It  does  not  appear  to 
require  the  sanction  of  an  oath ;  and  there  is  no  penalty  for 
making  a  false  certificate.  There  is  no  provision  declaring  of 
what  the  capital  shall  consist,  or  in  what  manner  it  shall  be 
paid.  The  only  provision  in  that  respect  is  the  obligation  to 
deposit  the  stocks  or  mortgages  equal  in  amount  to  that  of  the 
bank-notes  issued  by  the  association.  Beyond  that  deposit, 
which  by  the  supplementary  law  must  amount  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for  the  residue 
of  the  capital.  This  may  be  nominal  or  real,  consisting,  at  the 
will  of  the  parties,  of  si>ecie,  mortgages,  or  stocks  of  any  descrip- 
tion, of  nominal  debts,  or  of  nothing  at  all.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision to  prevent  the  shareholders  from  paying  their  shares  by 
giving  their  own  notes.  Even  the  minimum  of  .securities  de- 
posited with  the  cumptrollcr,  and  intended  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  payments  of  the  issues,  was  not  determined  by  the  original 
law.  An  association  de(K>siting  ten  thousand  or  one  thousand 
dollars  in  stock  of  the  most  equivocal  character,  and  announcing 
a  capital  of  some  millions  of  dollars  that  did  not  exist,  was  i>er- 
mitted  to  b^in  its  operations.  Hereiofore  it  had  been  deemed 
essential  that  the  whole  capital  should  l>e  paid  in  specie.  An 
honest  institution  with  a  capital  consisting  of  nothing  but  mort- 
gages has  nothing  to  lend,  and  must  necessarily  begin  its  opera- 
tions by  contracting  a  debt.  And  those  mortgages  afford  no 
available  resources  to  meet  the  liabilities  to  which  a  banking 
association  must  necessarily  be  liable. 

The  dangers  of  an  excessive  capital  concentrated  in  associa- 
tions invested  with  the  attributes  and  privileges  of  a  corporate 
body  are  undeniable,  and  have  been  lately  sufficiently  exempli- 
fied. That  danger  is  greatly  increased  if  the  duration  of  such 
associations  is  indefinite.  This  had  always  been  attended  to. 
No  bank  had  ever  been  cliartered  in  this  State  with  a  capital 
exceeding  two  millions  of  dollars;  and  none  could  either  in- 
crease or  reduce  it  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislature.  With 
the  exception  of  two  institutions,  incorporated  for  other  objects, 
the  duration  of  a  bank  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  years.  No 
provision  was  made  in  either  respect  by  the  free  banking  law ; 
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and  as  a  specimen  of  the  expectatloDS  of  the  first  projectum,  we^ 
auiiex  a  fitutemeDt  of  the  applications  made  doriag  the  first  a 
months  after  the  law  had  gone  into  operation. 
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It  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act  that 
the  free  banking  associations,  though  not  designated  by  the  ob- 
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noxious  name  of  corjiomtions,  and  though  orgauizoil  under  a, 
general  law  and  not  by  a  special  charter,  have  all  the  essential 
and  necessary  attributes  of  a  corporation.  From  the  niomeut 
they  are  oi^uized  they  are  lu  character  assimilated  with  the 
chartered  banks.  They  are,  as  joint  stock  companies,  governed 
in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  defects  inherent  to  such 
companies  which  have  already  been  mentioned.  They  have  the 
same  jrawer  and  privileges,  are  liable  to  tlie  same  abuses,  and 
differ  only  in  name,  and  in  that  they  are  exempted  from  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  charteretl  banks.' 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  the  argument  in  favor  of 
banking  not  simply  free  to  all,  but  free  also  of  any  restriction, 
are  founded  on  the  presumption  that  the  character  and  personal 
responsibility  of  the  banker  or  bankers  afford  a  sufficient  security, 
and  preferable,  as  is  asserted,  to  any  derived  from  restrictions. 
It  Is  evident  tliat  when  tlio  sharehohlera  arc  not  personally  re- 
sponsible, as  was  the  case  in  every  system  of  free  banking  ever 
attempted  anywhere  prior  to  the  New  York  experiment,  some 
other  permanent  guarautee,  and  not  depending  exclusively  on 
the  character  of  directors,  who  are  not  always  the  same,  must  be 
provided.  It  is  on  that  account  that;  precautions  are  necessary 
not  only  for  the  payment,  but  also  for  the  preservation  of  the 
capita],  which  is  the  guarantee  substituted  for  that  responsibility, 
Thb  is,  in  fact,  the  object  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
chartered  banks. 

The  original  Free  Banking  Act  did  not  forbid  the  issuing  of 


'  The  free  banking  law  is,  nt  least,  bo  ganerully  uiiderstotKl.  The  new 
BMociations  have,  by  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of 
Brrura,  been  declarinl  not  to  be  bodies  politic  or  cor|K>rale  within  the  ipirit 
and  meaning  of  the  ConitituUon.  The  doeiision  tbua  expresied  might  leem 
to  Ibbto  it  doubtful  whether  thej  were  not,  however,  moneyed  corporationa 
within  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  tho  Revised  Htatutes ;  in  which  oase  they 
would  be  subject  to  all  the  general  laws  reapucling  euch  corporiktions.  But 
it  waa  provided  by  the  Act  of  14ih  May,  1840,  th«  no  such  nefocialion 
should  issue  notes  not  payable  on  demand  and  without  interest,  and  that  all 
those  associations  should  ho  subject  to  the  iiiEpeotion  of  the  bunk  commia- 
Bioners;  which  would  have  been  unnecessary  had  Ihope  institutions  been 
considered  iu  moneyed  corporations,  since  all  of  tboee  having  banking 
powers  were  made  subject  to  both  those  provisions  by  the  Safety  Fund  Act. 
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poet-notes ;  it  has  in  that  respect  been  amended ;  but  the 
as  it  now  stands,  contains  no  provision  forbidding  the  dealing  in 
stocks,  nor  in  relullon  to  the  amount  either  of  loans,  dtscoHnts, 
and  other  investments,  or  of  the  debts  which  the  new  banking 
associations  may  contract.  Tliey  are  authorized  to  loan  money 
on  real  security,  and  are  generally,  with  respect  to  their  opera- 
tions, left  still  more  free  than  the  United  States  Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Those  restrictions  might,  by  the  anient  friends 
free  banking,  be  deenie<I  useless  if  the  shareholders  were 
sonally  responsible;  they  become  necessary  when  there  is 
such  responsibility.  There  are  other  provisions  now  in  force 
with  respect  to  chartered  bunks  the  proprietj-  of  which,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  new  associations,  cannot,  it  is  Itelieved,  be  disputed. 

Although  the  law  was  {>assed  during  the  general  suspensioa 
of  the  banks,  no  efficient  provision  is  found  in  it  to  guard  against 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  catastrophe.  The  only  penalty  in 
that  respect  la  the  obligation  to  pay  damages  at  the  rate  of  four- 
teen per  cent,  per  year  on  bank-notes  the  payment  of  whiuh  is 
demanded  and  refused.  And  experience  has  proved  that  a  simi- 
lar provision  was,  in  case  of  a  general  suspension,  almost  nuj 
tory.  But  there  is  none  in  the  Act  either  for  constraining 
associations  which  sliall  have  suspended  tlieir  payments  to  dis- 
continue their  operations,  nor  for  a  dissolution  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  not  resuming  specie  payments  witliin  a  year. 
The  chancellor  is  authorized  to  dissolve  the  institution  only  in 
case  it  shall  have  violated  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act; 
that  is  to  say,  in  case  it  should  not  have  the  amount  of  specie 
required,  or  should  have  made  dividends  with  a  reduced  capital, 
or  have  failed  in  transmitting  the  semi-annual  statements  to  tlie 
comptroller.'  But  under  the  law,  an  it  now  stands,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  associations  which  have  sus|x;nded  their  pay-j 
mcnis  from  contiiming  their  o[>enitions  during  an  unlimited  tenn 
of  years. 

The  only  object  which  seems  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  is,  not  the  danger  of  a  sus[>ension,  but  the 


'  Even  those  BUtoiiieuls  are  complex,  partly  unintelligibli 
tmderstood  and  propafed  by  the  several 
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ultimate  redemption  of  the  notes  put  \a  circtilatiou.  The  pro- 
vieiou  in  reference  to  that  object  is  the  only  condition  not  im- 
posed on  the  chartered  banks  to  which  the  new  associations  are 
subject.  They  must  deposit  with  the  comptroller  certain  securi- 
ties, equal  in  amount  to  tliat  of  the  bank-notes  which  they  are 
j»ermitte<i  to  issue. 

This  provision,  even  as  now  amended,  secures  the  ultimate 
redemption  of  ab«)ut  nine-tenths  of  the  circulation ;  it  is  no  pro- 
tection against  the  immediate  depreciation  of  the  notes  whenever 
the  banking  association  fails  or  suspends.  Those  only  who  can 
wait  realize  that  portion  whidi  is  ultimately  recovered  by  the 
sale  of  the  securities.  In  the  mean  while,  the  notes  dispersed  in 
veni'  small  sums  amongst  a  number  of  )>ersons,  generally  those 
who  are  least  able  to  discriminate,  are  sold  at  a  lower  price  than 
even  their  actual  worth,  and  tiie  loss  falls  on  those  least  able  to 
bear  it  and  who  require  protection.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer 
that  this  provision  is  in  fact  injurious;  ina'imuch  as  it  gives  an 
unmerited  credit  to  institutions  which  do  not  deserve  it,  and 
inspires  a  general  unfounded  confidence  on  the  part  of  those 
who  from  their  situation  t»nnot  have  the  information  necessary 
to  discriminate  between  a  gootl  and  n  doubtful  bank-note."  On 
one  iwint,  at  least,  there  can  be  but  oue  opinion :  nominal  restric- 
tions or  provisions  which  do  not  fulfil  the  oliject  for  which  tliey 
were  intended  ought  to  be  repealed. 

The  consequences  of  the  Act  have  been  nearly  such  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Several  resitectable  aes4xnations  have  been 
formed  under  the  law  with  the  intention  of  carrying  on  honestly 
legitimate  banking  businestf.  Three  such  arc  now  in  operation 
in  this  city,  one  of  which  has  committed  the  error  of  having 
part  of  its  small  capital  paid  in  mortgages.  All  three  carry  ou 
their  business  and  are  governed  on  the  same  principles  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  chartered  liauks.  It  may  be  added,  that 
they  have  also  been  formed  in  the  same  manner.  A  number  of 
])ersous  unite  themselves  in  order  to  establish  a  bank,  take  a  part 


'  It  would  be  eitremelj  deairable  that  the  people  might  bo  pcrsuftdod  lo 
niiopl  hi  H  gi^nenil  rule  never  to  receive  or  ofTer  in  payment  a  bank-nole  not 
pay  able  at  the  place  ivliere  it  it  offered. 
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of  the  capital,  invite  afterwards  otiiers  to  unite  with  tbem,  aud 
generally  preserve  the  control  of  the  bank.  Whether  it  be  the. 
chartered  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York  or  the  free  Bank  of] 
Commerce,  the  proL-esa  in  the  formiition  of  both  is  the  eame.  Thai 
only  difiei-ence  in  tlmt  res|>ect  la  tiiat  the  founders  of  the  one  wem  < 
obliged  to  obtain  the  spcc^ial  leave  of  the  Legislature,  and  tliat  i 
those  of  the  other  were  enabled  to  make  their  arrangeuienta 
under  the  auspices  of  a  general  law.  There  can  Ite  no  doubt  that-< 
nndpr  such  a  law,  if  new,  real  and  honest  bunks  are  wanted,  they 
will  be  formed,  and  that  wlien  they  are  found  not  to  be  profit- 
able  there  will  be  no  desire  to  increase  their  number.  Under  the « 
present  ini[>erfect  system  of  free  banking  there  is,  however,  this  • 
difference  between  tlie  two  sjiecies,  that  the  confidence  placed* 
in  the  new  associations  rests  exclusively  on  the  personal  stand-, 
ing  and  character  of  those  who  control  them,  whilst  that  which . 
is  placed  in  the  chartered  banks  is  founded  not  only  on  the- 
personal  character  of  the  directors  and  officers,  but  also  on  thei 
guarantee  offered  by  the  restraints  imposed  on  them  by  law.  ■ 
Limited  confidence  only  can  be  placed  in  joint  stock  companies^ 
which  are  not  laid  under  efficient  restrictions  and  subject  toii 
strict  inspection  and  examination.  The  character  of  the  pred-1 
dent  and  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  as'i 
irreproachable  as  that  of  the  directors  and  officers  of  any  of  tbej 
banking  institutions  of  New  York.  ' 

But  if  some  banks,  formeci  and  governed  on  sound  principles, 
have  been  established  under  the  free  banking  law,  it  may  also 
give  biElh  to  associations  of  a  different  character.  Some  hav« 
their  origin  in  ignorance,  others  in  the  sanguine  expectations  of' 
bold  speculators;  occasional ly  they  may  be  founded  in  fraud. 
One  of  the  mast  common  errors  has  been  the  Iwlief  tliat 
association  the  capital  of  wiiich  consisted  exclusively  of  mor^i 
gi^es  could  carry  on  profitably  ordinary  banking  uperations. 
It  is  clear  tliat  such  an  institution  has  nothing  to  lend  bat  the 
notes  which  it  may  be  authorizefl  to  issue  and  the  deposits  which 
it  may  receive ;  and  that,  whatever  confiilencc  may  be  placed  in 
its  ultimate  means,  there  can  be  none  in  its  available  resources. 
The  larget-t  association  of  this  description  has  hardly  attempted 
to  put  its  notes  in  circulation;  it  has  hardly  been  known  as 
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a  bankiug  iDstitutiun,  properly  so  called.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  nature  of  its  operations,  ami  although  it  is 
hanily  possible  that  its  mortgages  should  be  worth  less  than 
one-half  of  their  nominal  value,  the  raarket-price  of  its  stock 
is  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.  In  this  ease  the  loss, 
so  far  as  is  known,  falls  only  on  the  shareholders.  But  the 
conclusive  proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  system  is  found  iu 
the  fact  that,  out  of  abont  eighty  associations  formed  under  the 
law,  more  than  twenty  have  failetl  in  the  course  of  two  yeafs 
and  a  half;'  whilst,  as  has  already  been  stated,  two  only  out 
of  the  ninety  chartered  banks  have  failed  during  a  period  of 
ten  years. 

The  numerous  failures  of  country  bankers  in  England  in  par- 
ticular years  have  already  been  alliide<l  to.  A  more  correct 
view  of  the  subject  will  be  obtained  by  taking  the  average  of  a 
number  of  years.  The  number  of  commissions  of  baukruptcy 
issued  during  the  twelve  years  1814  to  1825  against  bankers 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-four;  the  number  of 
bankers  was  estimated  to  amount  to  about  one  thousand.  The 
ratio  of  failures  to  the  nnnilter  of  bankers  was,  therefore,  six- 
teen per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  ratio  of  failures  to  the  number 
of  chartered  Ijanks  in  the  State  of  Xew  York  has  been  less 
than  two  and  a  quarter  |ier  cent,  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Here  we  compare  personally  responsible  private  bankers  with 
banks  in  which  the  capital  actually  paid  has  been  the  guarantee 
substituted  for  personal  responsibility,  and  which  have  been 
r^ulateil  by  efficient  restrictions.  The  assertions  that  the  com- 
munity will  be  better  protected,  and  individuals  of  all  classes 
less  likely  to  be  imposed  upi^n,  under  a  system  in  which  there  is 
neither  personal  responsibility,  nor  any  assurance  of  a  suiBcient 
and  real  capital  actually  paid,  nor  any  legal  restrictions  that 
may  prevent  the  dilapidation  of  tiiat  capital,  is  a  pure  theoretical 
opinion  wholly  unsustained  by  experience. 

Whenever  an  application  is  made  either  for  the  reduction 
of  the  capital  of  a  chartered  bank,  or  for  the  renewal  of  the 


■  Tho  leruritiea  at  twelve  of  theae,  which  had  been  dopo«itod  with  the. 
comptroller,  are  at  tbU  moment  advertised  fur  sale  hy  him,  in  order  to  pay 
r  oirculation. 
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charter,  or  even  for  changiug  the  location  of  a  bank  from 
one  street  to  another,  these  banks  continue  to  be  represented 
as  privil^ed  Inxiies;  and  they  are  invited  to  surrender  their 
charters  and  to  convert  tlieniselves  into  free  associations  under 
the  general  law. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  intelligent  men  should  still  conudefi 
the  chartered  banks  as  enjoying  exclusive  privileges.  The  mo- 
nopoly is  now  destroyed;  and  all  persons  or  associations  of  per- 
sons raay  now  establish  baul(S  on  more  easy  terms  than  tlioee 
imposed  on  the  chartered  institutions,  and  with  all  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  tliem.  If  any  importance  be  attached  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  depositing  an  amount  of  State  stocks  or  mortgages  equal 
to  that  circulation,  tbougli  useless  and  even  injurious,  it  may 
easily  be  extended  by  a  legislative  Act  to  the  chartered  banlo. 
But  if  the  enemies  of  mouo]Kilies  will  only  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  general  laws  respecting  moneyed  corporations  and 
the  special  charters  of  the  banks,  they  will  find  that  these  banks 
do  not  enjoy  a  single  privilege  which  is  not  common  to  the  free 
banking  associations:  and  that  what  tliey  are  pleased  to  call 
privileges  consists,  on  the  contrary,  altogether  of  restrictions. 
Tlicre  is  not  now  tlie  slightest  foundation  for  the  assertion,  ani\ 
it  has  become  quite  senseless. 

Two  things  are  requisite  in  order  that  the  chartered  bankt. 
mar  convert  themselves  into  free  associations;  first,  that  a  law] 
should  be  enacted  for  that  piir|K)6e ;  secondly,  that  the  fr«' 
banking  law  should  be  so  modified  as  to  make  the  conversioa^ 
projier. 

There  is  not  now  any  other  legal  mode  by  which  the  con- 
version can  be  ejected  than  by  a  dissolution  of  the  corporation 
and  a  suljseqneot  association  of  the  shareholders.  The  manner 
in  which  a  corporation  can  he  voluutarily  dissolved  is  prescribed 
by  law.  The  process  would  last  one  or  two  years,  during  which 
the  bank  must  suspend  all  iis  active  operations ;  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  object  it  must  pay  all  its  liabilities  before  the 
shareholders  can  have  access  to  the  capital  and  either  divide  It 
or  form  with  it  a  new  association.  It  must  therefore,  in  the 
first  instance,  lose  all  its  deposits  and  redeem  all  its  circulation, 
and  then,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  begin  anew  without  either. 
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Bvery  pereon  practically  acquainted  with  banking  knows  that 
under  this  process  five  or  six  years  would  elapse  before  the  bank 
could  recover  its  former  situation. 

But  even  if  a  law  were  [>assed  authorizing  the  immediate 
transmutation,  no  sound  bank  would,  or  at  least  ought  to,  avail 
itself  of  the  provision  ;  for  if  it  did,  it  would  immediately  lose 
the  public  confidence.  It  would  at  once  be  presumed  that  a 
bank  pursuing  that  course  want«<l  to  be  free  of  restrictions,  to 
lanncli  into  some  speculative  operation,  and  to  escape  responsi- 
bility. The  fact  is  that  the  greater  confidence  placed  in  the 
chartered  banks  is  entirely  due  to  the  restrictious  imposed  by 
law  upon  them. 

It  is  nt  the  same  time  highly  desirable  that  all  the  banks  and 
banking  associations  should  be  placed  under  the  same  regimen, 
and  by  virtue  of  a  general  law  instead  of  special  charters  or  any 
special  legislation.  It  seems  that  this  might  have  been  done 
with  great  facility  at  the  time  when  the  free  banking  law  was 
enacted.  Nothing  more  was  necessary  in  order  to  destroy  the 
monojKily  than  a  short  Act  authorizing  the  forming  of  free  asso- 
ciations with  all  the  corporate  attributes  given  by  the  present 
law,  but  precisely  on  the  same  terms  which  are  imposed  on  the 
chartered  banks  by  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  This  would 
at  once  have  placed  all  on  an  equal  footing.  This  having  l»en 
done,  an  examination  of  those  laws  and  the  lessons  of  experience 
would  have  enabled  the  Legislature  to  select  and  modify  such 
of  the  existing  restrictions  and  to  add  such  new  conditions  as  in 
it«  opinion  were  proper  and  necessary.  Whether  the  system 
thus  adopted  had  embraced  few  or  many  restrictions,  or  Lad  re- 
pealed them  altogether,  that  which  was  projwr  and  necessary  for 
the  new  associations  was  equally  so  for  all  the  chartered  banks 
carrying  on  the  same  business.  The  power  reserved  by  the 
legislature  to  modify  and  alter  any  charter  extended  to  all  the 
chartered  banks,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Manhattan, 
and  perhaps  of  the  Dry  Dock  Company.  The  four  other  banks 
not  under  the  safety  fund  are  understood  to  have  assented,  in 
conformity  with  the  Suspension  Act,  that  the  Legislature  might 
r  repeal  their  charters. 
e  does  not  seem  to  be  at  present  any  serious  obstai 


^■itaodify  or  repei 
^^H   There  does  i 
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the  same  course  of  proceeding.  No  special  Act  BETectiag  sijjgly 
any  one  of  the  new  banking  associations  can  be  passed;  but 
tlie  Legislature  may  at  aity  time  alter  or  repeal  the  Act  itself. 
Vested  interests  must  be  respected ;  and  for  that  purpose  it 
^ould  be  sufficient  to  limit  the  duration  of  all  such  existing 
associations  to  a  limited  term  of  years,  and  their  capital  to  the 
amount  actually  paid  at  the  time  when  the  new  amended  law 
did  pass.  The  restrictions  deemed  necessary  and  proper  by  th»i 
Legislature  would  then  be  extended  to  all  the  existing  free  aM 
sociatious  and  chartered  banks,  as  well  as  to  all  otiier  free  asatt'^ 
riations  which  might  thereafter  be  formed.  The  object  should 
be  that  all  the  charters  should  merge  in  the  general  law,  and 
that  the  law  should  be  precisely  the  same  for  all  those  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuit.  What  restrictions  should,  in  the  opinicn- 
of  tlie  writer,  be  preserved  or  added  have  already  been  fu 
stated. 

It  is  believed,  and  the  belief  is  corroborated  by  the  result- 
private  banking  in  England  and  by  what  is  known 
ing  the  new  joint  stock  companies  of  that  country,  that  there  *., 
danger  in  granting  the  unrestricte<l  power  of  issuing  a  papa- 
currency,  even  when  accompanied  by  the  personal  responsibility 
of  those  who  issue  the  paper.  But  tliis  applies  only  to  notes  of 
a  certain  denomination.  Notes  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  of  a 
higher  denomination  circulate  almost  exclusively  between  dealers 
and  dealers,  and  might,  like  bills  of  exchange,  l>e  permitted  to 
circulate  without  any  restrictions  or  other  guarantee  tlion  tJie 
personal  resixjnsibility  of  the  persons  or  associations  by  whom 
they  were  issued. 


ACTION"  OF  CONGRESS. 


The  objects  to  which,  in  reference  to  currency,  the 
vested  in  tlie  general  government  may,  it  is  believed,  be  applied, 
and  which  will  proljably  become  at  this  time  subjects  of  disces- 
sion,  are  the  Sub-Treasury,  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  ft 
bankrupt  law. 
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goverDtnent  of  the  Uniled  States  luis  the  undoubted  right 
to  intrust  the  custody  of  the  public  moneys  to  its  own  officers ; 
and  this  is  sometinies  necessary.  It  may  also,  and  every  indi- 
vidual has  the  same  right  for  debts  due  to  him,  require  the  pay- 
ijnent  of  taxes  and  other  branches  of  the  revenue  to  be  made 
veiy  in  gold  or  silver.  And  it  is  bound  to  carry  into 
feet  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  directs  that  all 
dnties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States. 

From  the  time  when  the  government  was  organized  till  very 
lately  it  had  been  thought  safer,  whenever  it  was  practicable,  to 
pomrait  the  custody  of  the  public  moneys  to  banks  rather  than 
to  intrust  them  to  the  officers  of  government;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  in  that  respect  whenever  the  money  can  be  deposited  in 
sound  and  specie-paying  banks.  In  that  opinion  the  whole 
communis  coincides.  The  character  of  the  late  aa  well  ns  that 
of  the  present  receiver  for  the  city  of  New  York  is  irreproach- 
able. Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  tind  any  individual  in  his 
senses  who  would  not  deposit  his  money  in  a  sound  city  bank 
rather  than  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver.  The  capital  of  the 
bank  is  a  better  seciirilv  than  the  bonds  of  any  private  person  ; 
and  the  banks  are  answerable  for  contingent  losses,  such  as  fire 
robbery,  for  which  a  public  officer  cannot  be  made  responsi- 
ve. So  long,  also,  as  the  bank  currency  remains  equivalent  to 
le  precious  metals,  it  is  much  more  convenient  b(ith  for  govern- 
lent,  for  those  who  have  duties  to  pay,  and  for  all  the  parties 
.eonceroed,  to  conform  to  the  general  usage  rather  than  to  require 
payments  in  specie. 

But  the  depreciated  currency  of  banks  which  have  suspended 
specie  payments  cannot  be  received  in  payment  of  duties  and  of 
other  taxes  without  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  justice  and 
of  the  positive  injunction  of  the  Constitution.     And  instances 
may  occur  in  some  sections  of  the  coimtry  where  it  would  be 
even  to  make  a  special  deposit  of  the  public  moneys 
any  liank  in  that  section.     At  a  time  when  one-half  of  the 
ic  revenue  is  collected  in  places  where  all  the  banks  have 
lAiapendetl  specie  payments,  Treasury  notes  appear  to  affi^rd  the 
most  convenient  means  of  complying  with  the  Constitution  and 
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of  remWiiig  the  duties  uniform  throughout  the  United  State 
Some  other  means  of  accomplishing  tliat  object  must  be  devia 
if  it  should  please  Congress  to  suppress  the  use  of  thoae  i 
and  to  rei)efll  altt>gether  tlie  Sub-Treasury  Act 

The  spccitt  clause,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Aot  is,  howi 
liable  to  serious  objections.     It  Iiad  already  beeu   previoualn 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  not  emplajj 
any  bank  which   liad  8ua|)eudcd  specie  jtayments,     The  on 
provision,  which  extended   the  prohibition  to  all   tlie   banl 
without  exception,  was  in  fact  ogierative  against  those  Iml 
alone  which  continued  to  {tav  in  specie.     Those  who  had  dutltq 
to  pay  might  be  annoyed;  but  it  was  quite  immaterial  to  I 
banks  whii-h  had  ceased  to  ])ay  any  of  their  liabilities  in  spc 
whether  the  duties  were  paid  in  coin ;  the  demand  for  it  t 
not  fall  u|K)n  them.     It  was  quite  otherwise  in  the  places  wh« 
specie  payments  were  sustained;  and  the  law  in  that  respe 
though  probably  not  thus  intended,  was  a  warfare  directed  e 
clusively  against  those  institutions  which  performed  their  du) 
and  not  without  some  difficulty  sustained  a  sound  currency, 
is  true  that  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  whilst  the  reveniii 
falls  short  of  the  ex(>ense8,  the  law,  though  occasionally  a 
ing,  doea  not  iiroduce  any  sensible  effect;  but  this  also  provf 
that  it  was  not  necessary. 

Whenever  the  revenue  shall  exceed  the  expenditure  the  laid 
will  operate,  and  if  the  excess  should  again  be  considerable,  tht  ■ 
drain  of  specie  this  would  occasion  might  indewl  break  any 
bank,  and  render  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  tiniversah 
It  cannot  be  perceived  in  what  manner  the  measure  can  in  any 
way  whatever  have  a  tendency  towards  restoring  ii  general  sounil 
currency.  It  is  utterly  imimssible  to  substitute,  otherwise  than 
very  gradually,  a  currency  consisting  exclusively  of  the  predou»  ■ 
metals  for  that  which  now  pervades  the  whole  country. 


<  Tbs  Treasury  notes  HrB  a  mere  traoEcript  of  the  EoglUh  Sicbeqn^ 
billa.     Uaed  as  soberly  u  tliey  have  been  of  late  ypsra  by  ihe  Treaaurr  D 
partment,  and  provided  they  are  kept  at  par,  they  are  Ihe  n 
mode  of  supplying  a  temporary  defldency  in  the  revenue,  as  well  as  tl 
moEt  convenient  tuhstUute  for  ctirreney  in  the  payment  of  duties  durinjK 
giupension  of  apecie  paymeDla. 
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Any  great  accumulation  of  the  public  moneys  is  attended 
with  such  evils  that  It  must  at  all  events  be  averted.  If  con- 
sisting of  gold  and  silver  accumulated  in  the  Treasury  chest,  it 
is  an  active  capital  taken  from  the  people  and  rendered  unpro- 
ductive. If  deposited  in  banks,  or  consisting  of  bank  paper,  it 
may  again  produce  a  fatal  expansion  of  the  discounts  and  issues 
of  the  banks,  attended  by  overtrading  and  followed  by  contrac- 
tions and  a  general  derangement. 

Another  objection  to  the  law  was  tliat,  with  the  exception  of 
Congress  and  of  the  officera  of  the  geneml  government,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  eommunity  waa  opposed  to  the  measure. 
If  necessary  and  proijcr  for  that  government,  it  was  equally  so 
for  that  of  every  individnal  State.  And  yet  it  was  not  adopted 
or  even  proposed  by  the  L^Lslature  of  a  single  Stjite.  On  the 
contrary,  even  in  some  of  those  most  friendly,  and  to  the  last 
most  faithful,  to  the  late  Admlnistnition,  a  direct  and  legal 
sanction  was  given  to  the  collection  of  the  State  revenue  in  a 
depreciated  and  irredeemable  currency,  instead  of  requiring 
payment  in  siiecie,  as  was  done  by  the  Act  of  Congress. 

This  country  had  a  sound  currency,  and  there  was  no  general 
fiuepensiou  of  specie  i»ayments,  so  long  as  cither  of  the  two 
Banks  of  the  United  States  was  in  existence.  The  refusal  to 
renew  ihe  charters  was  in  both  instances  followed  by  a  lai^ 
increase  of  State  banks,  and  shortly  after  by  a  general  suspension 
of  payments.  The  resumption  which  took  place  in  1817  im- 
mediately followed,  and  lias  been  generally  ascribeti  to,  the 
establishment  of  the  second  national  bank.  Notwithstanding 
the  efforls  of  the  banks  of  New  York  and  of  New  England 
8Hl)sequent  to  the  suspension  of  1S37,  a  general  resumption 
has  not  yet  taken  place.  A  considerable  portion  of  tlie  com- 
mercial community  therefore  hopes  that  a  now  Bank  of  the 
United  States  will  accelerate  sncli  resiunption  and  again  secure 
a  currency  equivalent  to  gold  and  silver.  This  confidence,  if 
sustained  by  a  proper  adniiniatration  of  the  oontemplateil  bank, 
might  go  far  towards  attaining  the  object  in  view.  Confidence 
ia  certainly  a  moat  jjowerful  element  in  sustaining  any  system  of 
paper  currency. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  national  hank  has  ever  been,  and  from 
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ita  nature  must  be,  generally  unpopular.     It  wilt  always  be 
Bailed  by  those  who  are  opposed  generally  to  banks;  by  m 
as  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution ;  and  at  present  from 
sideratioDS  connected  with  the  state  of  parties.     It  must  also 
admitted  that  great  power  is  always  liable  to  be  abused,  and  k 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  catastrophe  of  the  United  States 
Bank  has  shaken  confidence,  and  given  additional  strength  to 
the  arguments  against  a  Itank  of  that  name  and  character  ai 
with  such  a  lai^e  capital. 

These  considerations  render  it  necessary  to  act  with  gi 
caution  and  due  deliberation,  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
vanlages  which  may  be  expected  from  the  intended  bank, 
to  inquire  by  what  provisions  the  substanUal  objections  agaii 
the  institution  may  be  obviated. 

The  opinions  of  the  writer  respecting  the  constitutional  po' 
of  Congress,  tlie  great  utility  of  a  national  bank  as  the  fis«l' 
agent  of  government,  and  the  aid  which  may  be  derived  from 
it  to  regulate  the  general  currency  of  the  country,  are  the  same 
as  heretofore.  The  constitutional  question  has  been  so  long  and 
in  so  many  shapes  under  G»nsideration  that  the  subject  appears 
to  be  exhausted,  and  nothing  needs  be  added  in  that  respect 
Independently  of  the  temporary  accommodations  which  a  bank 
of  the  United  States  affonls  to  government  when  required 
supply  a  temporary  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  of  the 
vances  which  it  may  in  extraordinary  times  make  to  the  con- 
tractors of  public  loans,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that,  as 
regards  the  security  and  transmission  of  public  moneys  and  ibe 
general  convenience  of  the  Treasury,  a  national  bank  is  &r 
preferable  to  those  of  individual  States.  The  exi»erience  of 
writer  under  both  systems  jiermitB  him  to  make  the  aasertit 
with  perfect  confidence. 

The  only  way  in  which  a  bank  of  the  United  States 
regulate  the  local  currencies  is  by  keeping  its  own  loaas 
discounts  ivithin  narrow  bounds,  and  rigorously  requiring 
regular  payment  of  the  balances  due  to  it  by  the  State  bai 
The  object  might  be  attained  without  its  aid  in  places  where  tlie 
local  banks  will,  by  adopting  the  same  course,  check  each  other 
and  regulate  themselves.     Where  tliis  does  not  take  place,  the 
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interference  of  the  national  bank  is  of  great  importanoe  and 
highly  useful.  But  the  measure  is  practically  difficult  and  gen- 
erally unpopular,  though  it  might  be  rendered  more  palatable 
if  the  bank  was  forbiilden  to  use  the  public  deposits  beyond  a 
certain  amount  for  its  own  benefit. 

This  favorable  result  may  be  reasonably  expected  whenever 
a  general  resumption  shall  have  taken  place.  But  doubts  may 
l>e  entertained  whetlier,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  bank 
can  cause  a  general  resumption  without  the  aid  of  State  legis- 
lation or  the  oo-operation  of  the  State  banks ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  it  cannot  act  aa  a  regulator  of  local  currencies  in  those 
plac<«  where  the  banks  from  any  cause  whatever  continue  to 
8us[)end  their  specie  payments.  It  would  seem  necessary  to 
ascertain  in  what  places,  and  particularly  in  which  of  the  great 
centres  of  commerce,  a  national  bank  ia  desired,  and,  from  the 
contidence  it  might  inspire,  would  iudnce  a  resumption. 

Some  other  advantages,  of  a  more  doubtful  nature,  seem  to  be 
exi>cctcd  from  a  bank  of  the  United  States;  such  as  an  increase 
of  commercial  facilities,  a  greater  uiiiformily  in  domestic  ex- 
changes, and  a  hojie  that  its  notes  may,  to  a  great  extent,  advan- 
tageously supersede  those  of  the  local  hanks. 

An  increase  of  the  mass  of  commercial  loans  is  not  at  all 
desirable.  The  number  of  banks  and  the  amount  of  their  dis- 
counts is  already  too  great,  and  in  order  to  be  useful  the  effect 
of  the  loans  and  of  the  circulation  of  the  national  bank  should 
be  to  lessen,  and  not  to  increase,  the  gross  amount  of  both. 

The  great  inequality  and  fiuctuations  of  the  domestic  ex- 
changes, so  far  as  they  are  the  result  of  depreciated  currencies, 
cannot  be  remedied  by  a  bank  of  the  United  States  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  be  the  local  circulating  medium.  After  that 
evil  shall  have  been  removed  by  a  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, the  liank  cannot  and  ought  not  to  interfere  any  farther 
than  as  purchasers  aud  sellers  of  exchange  and  drafts  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  money  dealers.  It  is  only  as  an  ad- 
ditional dealer,  with  greater  funds  and  facilities  than  any  other, 
that  the  Imuk  may  bring  exchange  nearer  to  par,  or,  in  other 
words,  transmit  on  cheaper  terms  funds  from  one  place  to 
another,  as  they  may  be  wanted. 
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But  it  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  tliat  it  can  afford  a  generally 
uoiform  currency,  or  one  which  shall  at  the  same  time  be  of  the 
same  value  in  all  places.  This  is  to  confound  exchange  and 
enrreucy,  and  to  suppose  that  jiaper  money  may  not  only  be  a 
true  representative  of  gold  and  silver,  but  can  perform 
which  gold  and  silver  cannot  accomplish. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  like  those  in 
roarkel^price  of  commodities,  depend  on  the  relative  amoBi 
of  supply  and  demand;  and  these  again  on  the  relative  indi 
etlness  and  the  actual  means  of  making  remittances.  Wl 
American  coins  can  purchase  iu  New  York  hills  on  London 
which  will  produce  there  an  amount  of  British  coins  containing 
as  much  pure  gold  us  was  contained  in  the  American  coins  with 
which  the  bills  were  purchased,  it  is  called  the  true  par  of  ex- 
change. If  the  amount  of  British  coins  obtained  in  Loudon  for 
the  bills  contain  less  puro  gold  than  the  American  coins  pud 
for  the  bills,  it  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  same  quantity  of  pi 
gold  is  worth  less  in  New  York  than  in  London  ;  and  this 
not  bo  altered  by  substituting  in  New  York  for  coin  a  pa] 
money  which  has  no  other  projierty  than  that  of  being  convt 
ble  iuto  coin  at  New  York  at  its  nominal  value.  The 
precisely  the  same  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York, 
between  any  two  places  whatever. 

A  national  bank  may  find  it  [Hissible  and  convenient  to  gti 
occasional  facilities  in  that  respect.     But  it  can  no  more 
currency  necessarily  payable,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  in  sev- 
eral places  than  a  merchant  can  bind  himself  to  be  ready  to  pity 
a  debt  at  five  or  six  different  places  at  the  option  of  his  creditor 
and  without  notice. 

If  the  bank  should  issue  all  its  notes  payable  at  one  plao^ 
they  would  be  currency  at  the  place  of  issue ;  and  in  every  other 
place  they  would  be  worth  more  or  less  than  the  local  currency, 
or  than  gold  or  silver,  according  to  Uie  rate  of  exchange  between 
such  places  respectively  and  the  place  of  issue  where  alone  they 
were  made  payable.  If  the  notes  are,  as  heretofore,  made  payable 
at  various  places,  such  issues  will  make  part  of  the  local  currency 
of  the  places  where  they  are  respectively  made  payable,  and  can- 
not pay  debts  elsewhere  any  more  than  the  notes  of  local  banks. 
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It  would  seem  generally  to  follow  that  the  circulation  of  a 
bank  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  otherwise  extended  than 
in  as  far  as  it  may  supersede  the  local  currencies  of  the  several 
States.  In  former  times  that  circulation  was  principally  in  the 
South  and  in  the  West,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  authentic 
statement  of  the  places  where  the  notes  in  actual  circulation  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  were  payable  in  September,  1830 : 

Payable  in  New  England $884,492 

"         New  York 834,788 

"         Philadelphia 1,867,180 

"         Baltimore  and  Washington 1,176,240 

«*         the  Southern  States 8,074,046 

**         the  North- Western  States,  including  Buffalo  and 

Pittsburg 8,261,647 

"         the  South- Western  States 4,799,420 

$16,847,667 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  similar  proportionate  amount 
can  now  be  circulated  in  quarters  which  have  become  saturated 
with  paper  money.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  may  take  place 
in  those  States  where  the  evils  of  a  depreciated  currency  have 
become  intolerable. 

An  additional  demand  to  a  moderate  amount  for  notes,  prin- 
cipally of  five  dollars,  payable  at  New  York  or  Philadelphia, 
may  also  be  expected  on  account  of  their  great  convenience  in 
travelling  and  for  small  remittances.  Checks  and  bills  of  ex- 
change are  safer  and  more  convenient  than  bank-notes  for  large 
remittances. 

If  a  bank  of  the  United  States  can,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
stacles of  conflicting  opinions  and  interests,  be  again  created  by 
Congress,  it  will  be  necessary  to  guard  against  the  evils  which 
such  an  institution  may  produce.  The  views  of  the  writer,  such 
as  they  are,  have  already  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages. 
Those  provisions  that  seem  most  important  in  reference  to  a 
national  bank  will  be  recapitulated. 

The  danger  of  an  abuse  of  the  power  which  must  necessarily 
be  given  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  cap- 
ital. This  should  not  be  greater  than  is  necessary  for  the  object 
intended.     The  bank  is  not  wanted  in  order  to  increase  the 
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amount  of  commercial  accommodations.  A  small  capital  would 
suffice  for  itfl  operations  in  its  character  of  fiscal  agent  of  the 
govcniment.  For  the  purpose  of  regulating,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, the  local  currencies,  it  is  not  necessary  that,  at  least  at  first, 
it  should  be  extcuilcd  beyond  t)ie  great  centrea  of  commero& 
The  ]>ower  hereafter,  if  found  requisite,  to  increase  the  capital 
might  be  reserved  hy  Congress.  A  large  capital  is  not  wanted 
for  the  purjwsc  of  sustaining  on  adequate  circulation ;  and  this 
may  be  increased  without  danger  beyond  its  ordinary  limits, 
provided  the  amounts  of  loans  and  discounts  be  kept  withiu 
narrow  bounds.  The  Bauk  of  England,  with  a  capital  of  four- 
teen millions  sterling,  sustains  a  circulatiou  of  at  least  en^teen 
millions.  The  Bank  of  France,  with  a  capital  of  sixty-eight 
millious  of  francs  (alwut  thirteen  millions  of  dollars),  has  a  cir- 
culation of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions,  and  generally  in  its 
vaults  two  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  specie.  It  maybe 
added  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  plan  may  fail 
altogether  unless  the  amount  required  be  moderate.' 

It  is  believed  that  a  capital  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  paid 
altogether  in  specie  or  in  bank-notes  equivalent  to  specie,  would 
be  amply  sufficient.  To  this  may  be  added,  if  deemed  eligible, 
and  to  be  viewed  as  an  ultimate  guarantee,  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  a  five  per  cent,  stock  of  the  United  States,  The  bank 
should  not  be  authorized  to  dispose  of  that  stock  witltout  the 
leave  of  Congress,  or  perliaps  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Ift 
other  description  of  stocks  should  be  admitted  as  juirt  of 
capital. 

Besides  the  restrictions  imixjsed  by  the  charter  of  the  late 
bauk,  the  amount  of  loans,  discounts,  and  all  other  investments 
bearing  an  interest  should  be  limited  so  as  not  ta  exceed  once 
and  a  half  the  amount  of  the  capital,  or,  at  most,  sixty  per  cent, 
tieyoud  it.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  with  that  limitation, 
after  the  maximum  of  sucli  investments  has  been  reached,  the 
amount  of  specie  must  neoeasarily  increase  with  that  of  circula- 


■  The  viewB  of  tba  writer  have,  in  that  respect,  been  modified  si: 
ronr  1811  by  obaervalions  abroail,  by  practical  bitnlciog  experience  a' 
ind  by  tbe  aberratiooa  of  the  lute  Bank  of  tbo  United  Sutes. 
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tion  and  deposits.  When  such  reciprocal  increase  takes  place 
naturally  it  produces  no  inconvenience.  If  it  should  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  considerable  increase  of  accumulated  revenue,  it  will 
produce  the  same  evils  which  under  any  circumstances  are  the 
consequence  of  such  an  increase.  Taxes  to  a  large  amount 
would  be  intolerable  if  they  were  not  expended,  and  if  the 
money  drawn  from  the  people  was  not  immediately  restored  to 
circulation.  But  if,  notwithstanding  the  measures  which  may 
be  adopted  by  government  in  order  to  prevent  an  undue  accu- 
mulation, this  should  occasionally  take  place,  the  restriction  on 
the  amount  of  loans  and  discounts  will  prevent  the  application 
to  that  object  of  the  excess  of  public  deposits.  Whether  the 
amount  of  specie  in  the  bank  should  be  increased  from  that 
cause,  or  by  a  natural  extension  of  its  circulation  and  individual 
deposits,  that  specie  will  afford  an  ample  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  the  liabilities  of  the  institution.  In  that  case  the 
bank  would  be  the  great  reservoir  which  might,  if  applied 
properly,  supply  sudden  demands,  and  at  critical  times  sustain 
the  other  banks,  protect  the  local  currency,  and  lessen  the  com- 
mercial distress. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  ordinary  restrictions  forbidding  to 
deal  in  real  estate,  merchandise,  or  stocks  will  be  retained,  and 
that  the  bank  will  be  confined  strictly  to  pure  and  legitimate 
banking  operations. 

The  provisions  which  have  been  already  suggest^  in  case  of 
a  suspension  of  specie  payments  appear  indispensable,  as  well  as 
one  which  will  declare  the  bank  to  be  necessarily  dissolved  if 
the  suspension  continues  more  than  a  year. 

Whether  the  bank  should  absolutely  be  forbidden  to  issue 
post-notes,  and  whether  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  dividends, 
which  in  fact  will  be  limited  by  the  restrictions  on  the  amount 
of  loans  and  discounts,  be  necessary,  are  questions  which  may 
deserve  consideration.  But  in  order  to  enforce  the  restrictions 
and  conditions  of  the  charter,  whatever  they  may  be,  a  rigorous 
and  regular  inspection  by  oflScers  appointed  by  government  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  power  to  make  occasional  examina- 
tions by  committees  of  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  may  be 
reserved,  but  is  not  adequate  to  the  purpose.     In  that  respect 
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the  law  of  New  York  for  the  establishment  of  bank  commis- 
sioners  may  serve  aa  a  model.  It  has  been  tested  by  the  expe- 
rience of  ten  years,  and  has  been  attended  with  none  but  bene- 
ficial results.  The  ]>ower  given  to  them  to  insjtect  all  the  books 
and  papers,  without  excepting  the  accounts  of  individuals,  aud 
that  of  examining  upon  oatli  all  the  officers  of  every  bank  aud 
every  other  person  concerning  its  affairs,  are  both  necessary,  and 
have  never  been  abused.  In  the  case  under  consideration  the 
commissioners  would  naturally  l>e  placed  under  the  sii]>eriutend- 
ence  of  the  Treasury  Dejmrtment,  Tl»e  appointment  of  directors 
by  government  may  be  useful,  but  is  less  im|K>rtat)t. 

Amongst  many  su^;estious  tliat  have  been  made,  and  which 
deserve  consideration,  there  is  one  whicli  appears  important, 
principally  in  order  that  the  bank  may  have  a  truly  national  ! 
character  and  not  degenerate  into  a  local  institution.  It  is  pr»-l 
posed  that  the  general  control  of  the  bank  should  be  separated! 
from  the  local  busluess  of  the  place  where  tt  may  be  located.  \ 
Nothing  more  is  meant  by  this  than  that  the  offiue  of  discouotl 
and  deposit  for  tliat  place  should  be  aa  distinct  from  the  gencrall 
direction  as  the  branches  which  are  located  in  other  placeSffl 
and  that  such  office  shouk)  be  considered  simply  as  one  i)f  th«l 
brunch^.  In  that  case  the  members  of  the  general  directJoa  f 
might  be  but  few, — no  more  than  one  or  two  from  any  ODS  J 
Stat^, — and  it  would  therefore  be  necessary,  in  order  to  eeouni 
the  constant  attendance  of  those  from  other  States  than  tlial  is] 
which  the  main  bank  was  located,  that  they  .should  : 
competent  and  even  liberal  salary.  But  this  general  boardjl 
though  sejMirated  from  tlie  office  of  discount,  must  still  nee 
earily  sit  in  a  great  commercial  city. 

The  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  provides  that  Congre 
shall  have  power  to  establish  an  tmiform  rule  of  naturalization 
and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  thftl 
Uuited  .States. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  wonl  "bankruptcies"  has  been  que»*l 
tioncd.  But  whether,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  tiie  wordT 
was  generally  used  and  understood  at  the  time  when  the  Con-T 
stitution  was  adopted,  it  embraces  all  persons  unable  or  un-| 
willing  to  pay  their  debts,  or  is  confined  only  to  traders  b 
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dealers,  it  is  couceded  on  all  hands  tliat  it  is  applicable  to  all 
who  are  universalty  admitted  to  be  traders  or  dealers.  And  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  bankers  or  dealers  in  money  are  included 
within  that  description. 

In  other  respeels  the  power  is  given  in  express  terms  and  in 
the  most  general  manner.  It  is  to  pass  laws  on  the  aubject  of 
banknipteies.  Congress  is  not,  therefore,  bound  by  the  specilio 
provisions  of  the  pre-existing  laws  on  that  subject  of  any 
country.  It  may  define  what  acts  shall  constitute  bankruptcy; 
what  shall  be  the  remedy  in  reference  both  to  the  creditor  and 
to  the  debtor ;  and  what  shall  be  the  mode  of  proceeding.  The 
question  to  be  examine<]  is,  whether  the  law  shall  apply  to 
banking  corporations.  The  intrinsic  propriety  of  including 
those  institutions  can  hiirdly  be  denied,  and  no  Act  of  Congress 
could  be  more  useful  and  efficient  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
general  sound  currency. 

The  general  evil  under  which  the  whole  country  labors  is 
that,  owing  to  the  dissimilar,  imperfect,  fluctuating,  or  rela.xed 
legislation  of  the  several  States,  those  institutions  or  corporate 
bodies  which  have  been  permitted  to  issue  a  paper  currency, 
on  the  express  condition  that  it  should  be  at  all  times  redeem- 
able on  demand  in  gold  or  silver,  are  sutfereil  with  impunity  to 
break  their  engagemeuts,  and  to  })ay  their  debts  in  a  depreciated 
paper,  not  equivalent  to  that  which,  by  the  Constitution,  is 
declared  to  he  the  only  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  A  law 
which  shall  declare  it  to  be  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  on  the  part 
of  all  those  who  issue  notes  or  evidences  of  debt  to  be  put  in 
circulation  as  money,'  to  continue  for  a  (*rtain  length  of  time 
to  decline  or  refase  to  redeem  in  specie  such  notes  or  bills, 
would  afford  the  moat  general  and  efficient  preventive  and 
remedy  that  can  l>e  devised.  It  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
arrest  the  evil,  to  place  all  the  States  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
and  to  restore  and  maintain  the  soundness  of  all  the  local 
currencies. 

The  laws  of  the  same  purport  enacted  by  Kew  York  and  hy 


*  These  are  the  technical  words  used  in  llio  law  of  Now  Turk  in  relation 
lo  the  iuuing  uad  circulatiun  of  baak-notes. 
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some  other  States  are,  in  fact,  bankrupt  laws  applied  to  that  special 
object.  Those  States,  and  all  thase  which  maintain  or  are  desii 
of  maintaining  specie  payments  and  a  sound  currency,  are  de«] 
itilercsted  in  making  the  law  general.  It  must  also  be  obsci 
that  inoorporaled  banks  enjoy  already  all  the  privileges  which  a 
bankrupt  law  can  atford  to  debtors  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  oti  sur- 
rendering all  the  property  which  belongs  to  the  corporation  DO 
further  demaud  cnu  be  made  either  against  it  nor,  Iq  their  i: 
vidual  capacity,  against  its  members.  It  is,  therefore,  strlt 
consistent  with  justice  that  they  should  be  made  subject  to 
provisions  of  that  branch  of  the  bankrupt  law  wliich  is  intended 
to  protect  the  creditors.  In  point  of  fact  the  whole,  or  almost 
the  whole,  banking  business  of  the  United  States  is  carried  on 
by  incorporated  banks.  To  exempt  tliem  from  tJie  operntiun  of 
general  law  is  nut  only  the  grant  of  a  banking  monopoly,  but  an 
exclusive  privilege  in  favor  of  a  special  class  of  dealers;  and  the 
occupation  of  those  dealers,  that  of  substituting  a  paper 
specie  currency,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  dangerous  to  the 
munity,  and  that  which  requires  to  be  most  strictly  restrained 
legal  enactments,  instead  of  being  exempt  from  the  provisions 
a  law  which  applies  to  every  other  description  of  dealers. 

Although  the  great  utility  and  strict  justice  of  the  appUcntiMi 
of  a  general  bankrupt  law  to  iucorporated  banks  may  not  be 
denied,  it  seems  that  the  ^wwer  of  Congress  in  that  respect  has 
been  questioned  by  some    persons  as  an   infringement  of  tlw-i 
rights  of  the  States,  and  as  not  being  warranted  by  the  Constil 
tion.     The  object  of  this  essay  is  to  suggest  such  provisions 
appear  useful  and  practicable  on  subjects  which  are  familiar 
the  writer,  rather  than  to  discuss  couslitutional  questions  wbi< 
may  be  beyond  his  com|>etency.     But  in  this  instiince  the  obj 
tion  seems  so  extraordinary  that  some  desultory  observations 
be  permitted. 

The  (wwer  to  establish  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  ban! 
rnptcies  throughout  the  United  States  is  not  iniplie*],  hut  ei- 
press,  and  it  is  given  in  the  most  general  and  extensive  terras 
that  could  be  devised,  without  any  other  limitation  than  Uiat 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  bank- 
ruptcies," and  which  does  not  apply  to  tlie  question  under  oon- 
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sideration.  The  laws  must  be  uniform.  It  may  perhaps  be  said 
that  the  condition  of  uniformity  is  not  violated  by  exempting 
from  the  operation  of  the  law  a  certain  class  of  dealers,  pro- 
vided all  the  dealers  of  that  description  are  exempteti.  But  this 
would  be  a  dangerous  principle.  The  [wwer  of  passing  laws 
on  the  subject  of  Imnkruptcies,  like  that  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  Stales,  of  wliifh  it  is  in  fact  only  a  part,  must 
be  uniform  in  every  respect.  To  permit  every  other  siwciea  of 
property  to  be  freely  carried  from  one  State  to  another,  and  to 
except  slaves  by  forbidding  their  being  transported  from  one 
slaveholding  to  another  slaveholding  State,  would  certainly  be 
oonsideretl  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

The  power  of  the  several  States  to  create  corporations  op 
artificial  bodies  is  universally  acknowle<lge<!.  And,  altliongh 
the  privilege  may  not  be  absolutely  essential,  yet,  as  by  usage  it 
is  almost  universal,  the  power  to  confine  the  responsibility  to 
the  property  owned  by  the  corporation  as  such  and  to  make  ita 
members  irresponsible  is  also  admitted.  But  it  is  not  perceived 
on  what  principle  those  artificial  bodies  can  in  any  other  respect 
be,  any  more  than  natural  persons,  rightfully  exempted  from  the 
legitimate  general  laivs  of  the  United  States,  Such  exemption 
has  not  heretofore  been  claimed.  The  incorporated  banks  may, 
in  many  instances,  be  sued  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
Judgments  may  be  obtained  in  those  courts  against  tliem,  and 
execution  levied  on  their  cor]torate  property.  Their  real  estate 
is  liable  to  taxation  whenever  the  United  States  lay  a  direct  tax 
on  property  of  that  description.  Their  notes  were  made  liable 
to  the  stamp  duty  in  common  with  the  notes  of  private  ludi- 
viduals.  The  individual  States  might  have  claimed  the  right 
to  exempt  those  institutions  in  all  tliose  respects  with  as  much 
propriety  as  in  reference  to  a  bankrupt  law.  The  claim  might 
be  extended  to  all  other  associations  of  persons  incorix»rated  for 
establishing  manufactures  or  for  any  other  enterprise  whatever; 
and  associations  not  only  for  carrying  on  manufactories,  but 
also  fisheries,  the  fur-trade,  and  other  species  of  business,  have 
actually  been  incorporated  by  some  of  the  States. 

A  system  of  free  banking  has  been  introduced  into  the  State 
of  New  York  by  authorizing  associations  for  that  purpose  which 
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are  not  by  law  considered  as  corporations,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  system  will  become  general  aud  operate  a  conversion  of  all 
the  chartered  banks  into  free  and  not  ineoqwrated  associations. 
Wonhl  it  be  just  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  bankrupt  law 
whilst  the  chartered  banks  remain  exempted  from  its  operation? 

It  may  [wrhaps  be  alleged  that,  inasmuch  as  the  States  have 
respectively  passeil  laws  providing  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
property  of  the  incorporated  banks  may  be  sequestered,  placed 
in  the  bands  of  trustees  or  receivers,  and  be  distributed  amongst 
the  cretlitors,  the  United  States  have  no  right  to  interfere  and 
to  provide  other  means  for  tlie  same  purpose.  But  it  lias  been 
generally  admitted,  and  the  doctrine  is  sound  and  rational,  that 
so  long  as  Congress  does  not  exercise  a  discretionary  power, 
given  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  States  on  such 
subjects  are  legitimate  and  obligatory- ;  but  that  they  are  super- 
seded by  the  laws  of  Congress  whenever  that  body  thinks  it 
proper  to  esercise  such  discretionary  power.  This  has  happened 
very  lately  in  the  provisions  resi>ecting  pilots:  the  sanction  of 
Congress  has  been  given  to  the  quarantine  laws  of  the  several. 
Stat^:  it  has  been  adjudged  that  they  had  the  right  to  nat 
ralize  aliens,  until  Congress  had  passed  a  general  law 
subjuct,  and  that  from  that  time  the  right  cca.sed. 

Some  difficulties  may  be  suggested  resjiecting  the  practicability 
of  applying  the  provifitona  of  a  bankrupt  law  to  corporations; 
but  it  is  believed  that  they  may  be  easily  surmounted. 

There  are  some  acts,  considered  by  the  English  laws  as  aets  of 
bankruptcy,  which  could  not  be  done  by  a  corporation.  The 
only  consequence  would  be  that,  since  the  act  could  not  be  done, 
the  law  in  that  respect  could  not  be  applied  to  the  incorporated 
banks.  But  Congress  is  not  at  all  bound  by  ttie  special  pro- 
visions of  the  English  bankrupt  laws.  It  is  generally  authorized 
to  pass  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  and  It  may  therefore 
define  what  shall  be  considered  as  acts  of  bankniptcy,aud  adapt 
the  definition  to  the  object  in  view.  It  lias  already  beei 
gested  that  nothing  more  was  wanted  in  reference  to  baukt 
to  make  it  an  act  of  bankruptcy  for  all  those  who  issue 
money,  to  refuse  for  a  certain  length  of  time  to  redeem  it  iai 
specie. 
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There  are  also  some  penalties  which  are  inapplicable  to  cor- 
porations, and  from  which  they  would,  of  course,  be  exempted. 
But  there  is  a  point  which  deserves  consideration.  No  bank- 
rupt law  would  be  passed  in  this  age  and  in  this  country  which 
would  condemn  a  bankrupt  to  death.  By  parity  of  reasoning 
it  may  be  insisted  that  the  act  of  Congress  which  will  not  inflict 
the  pain  of  death  on  the  natural  person  ought  not  to  kill,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  dissolve,  the  artificial  body.  This  may  be 
granted :  the  power  of  dissolving  may  be  left  to  the  State  which 
created.  The  essential  object  of  a  bankrupt  law,  with  respect 
to  the  creditor,  is  to  preserve  from  dilapidation  the  property  in 
the  possession  of  his  debtor,  and  to  make  an  equal  division  of 
it  amongst  all  the  creditors.  This  may  be  attained  without 
putting  to  death  the  person  or  dissolving  the  corporate  body.^ 

*  The  establisfament  of  a  mint  in  New  York  would  have  a  tendency  to 
sustain  the  currency.  Foreign  coins  are  generally  exported  in  preference 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  foreign 
gold  and  silver  coins  which  pass  through  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York 
would  be  converted  into  American  coins  if  it  could  be  done  without  the 
expense,  risk,  delay,  and  inconvenience  of  sending  them  to  Philadelphia. 
The  practical  injury  is  much  greater  than  may  be  generally  supposed.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  New  York  is  the  principal  place  of  importation, 
and  still  more  so  of  the  exportation,  of  the  precious  metals ;  and  that  it  is 
also,  as  being  the  most  exposed,  that  which  it  is  most  important  to  protect 
against  the  danger  of  a  suspension  of  specie  payments. 


DOCUMENTS  RESPECTING  THE  RESUMPTION  OF  SPECIB  ^M 
PAYMENTS  ra  THE  YEAR  1^38.  ^M 

CiBciTLAR.— J*u  Me  Principal  Bank)  in  lh<  TTniUd  Stala.  ^| 

New  Tore,  Angoat  IS,  lS3r.     ^ 

I81R, — At  a  general  meeting  of  the  oEEcera  of  the  b&nlu  of  thp  cit;  of 
New  York,  held  on  the  ISth  of  thia  month,  the  following  resolution  «u 
unonimoaslj  adopted,  vii. : 
Jiaolred,  That  a  committee  be  nppointed  to  correspond  with  such  hunk* 
in  the  several  Stales  as  tlie;  luay  think  proper,  in  order  to  OMertoin  «l 
what  time  and  place  a  convention  of  the  principal  banks  sbould  be  hold 
for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  on  the  titai  when  Bpecie  pajmenla  should  bt 


CiBciTLAR.— J*u  Me  Principal  Bank)  in  the  Unittd  Staltt. 

New  Tore,  Angoat 
—At  a  general  meeting  of  the  oEEcera  of  the  b&nlu  of  thp  cit;  of 
New  York,  held  on  the  ISth  of  thia  month,  the  following  resolutic 
mIj  adopted,  1 
Jtaolred,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  correspond  with  such  hunk* 
1  the  several  Stales  as  tlie;  caay  think  proper,  in  order  ti 
what  time  and  place  a  convention  of  the  principal  banks  sbould  be  hi 
for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  on  the  tim?  when  Bpecie  pajmenla  should  bt 
resumed,  and  on  the  meiiHurea  necessary  to  offei'l  that  pnr|>o8e. 

Having  been  appointed  a  committee  in  confonnttj  with  thai  rMolutJOD, 
we  beg  leave  to  cull  your  attention  to  the  important  dubjeot  to  which  it 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  was  forced  upon  the  banks  imme- 
diatelj  by  a  panic  find  by  causes  nut  under  their  conlrol,  remotely  by  tbc 
unfortunate  coini-idence  of  extraordinary  events  and  incidents,  the  nltiwale 
renult  of  which  was  anticipated  neither  by  government  or  hj  mij  pvt  of 
the  community. 

But  it  is  iievorthelesB  undeniable  that,  by  accepting  their  charters,  the 
bonks  had  contracted  the  obligation  of  redeeming  their  issues  at  all  timw 
and  under  any  circumstances  whatever;  that  they  have  not  been  able  la 
perform  that  engagement ;  and  that  a  depreciated  paper,  differing  in  value 
in  different  places,  and  subject  to  daily  fluctuations  in  the  sanie  plaiV,  hu 
thus  been  sabstituted  for  the  currcnoy,  equivalent  to  gold  or  silver,  which, 
and  no  other,  they  were  authoriied  and  hod  the  eielusive  right  to  issue. 

Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  any  longer 
than  an  absolute  necessity  requires  it.  We  are  very  certain  that  you  unite 
witli  us  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  paramount  and  moat  aacred  duty  of  tli« 
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biuika  to  exert  every  effort,  to  adopt  everj  measure  within  their  power 
which  inaj  promolc  nod  accelerate  the  desired  result ;  and  that  the;  must 
be  prepared  to  resume  Bppde  pBjniBBts  within  the  shcirteBt  possible  notica 
whenCTer  a  favorable  alteration  shall  occur  ia  the  rate  of  foreign  ex- 
changes. 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  difficulties  whieh  must  bo  surmounted,  and 
of  the  improprioty  of  any  prematura  attempt.  No  banking  ityMera  could 
indeed  be  tolerated  which  was  not  able  to  witbstiLnd  the  ordinary  and  ua- 
aroidable  fluctnaliona  of  exchange.  But  tLe  diSerencc  ia  great  between 
continuing  and  resuming  specie  payments ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
banks  in  the  United  States  can,  without  running  the  imminent  danger  of 
anotlier  speedy  and  fatal  catAstrophe,  resume  such  payments  before  the 
foreign  debt  shall  have  been  so  far  lessened  or  adjuRtcd  aa  to  reduce  the 
rate  uf  exchanges  to  true  specie  par,  and  the  risk  of  an  immediate  exporta- 
tion of  the  preuiouB  metAla  shall  have  thus  l>een  removed. 

The  appearances  in  that  respect  have  ]>ecome  more  flattering  -,  and  it  ia 
not  improbable  that  the  expiioted  change  may  take  place  shortly  after  the 
next  crop  of  our  principal  article  of  exports  shall  begin  to  operate.  Yet 
we  are  sensible  that  we  must  not  rely  on  uonjecturos,  and  that  the  banks 
cannot  designate  the  time  when  they  may  resume  before  the  ability  to  Bus- 
tain  specie  payments  shall  have  l>een  ascertained  by  the  actual  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  the  exchanges. 

But  even  when  the  apprehension  of  a  foreign  drain  of  specie  shall  have 
ceased,  the  great  object  in  view  cannot  be  effected  without  a  cunoert  of  the 
banks  in  the  several  sections  of  tlie  Union.  Those  of  this  city  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be,  with  few  exceptions,  the  first  that  wore  compelled  to  declare 
their  inability  to  sustain,  for  tlie  time,  specie  payments.  It  appears  that 
it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  the  other  banks  to  pursue  the  same 
CDurM ;  and  it  would  be  likewise  impracticable  for  those  of  any  particular 
section  to  resume  witliout  a  general  co-operation  of  at  least  the  principal 
banks  of  the  greater  part  of  tlie  country.  A  mutual  and  free  commuuioa- 
tioD  of  their  respective  situations,  prospects,  and  opinions  seems  to  be^a 
necessary  preliminary  step,  to  be  followed  by  a  convention  at  sucli  time 
and  place  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

As  relates  to  the  banks  of  this  city,  we  ar«  of  opinion  that,  provided  the 
co-upcration  of  the  other  banks  is  obtained,  they  umy,  and  ought  to,  we 
aliuuld  perhaps  say  that  they  must,  resume  speeie  payments  before  next 
spring,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  between  the  first  of  January  and  the  middle 
of  March,  1838. 

Both  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  in  convention  must  of  course  be  de- 
termined in  conformity  with  the  general  wishes  of  the  lianks.  In  order 
to  bring  the  subject  In  a  dcSnite  shape  before  you,  we  merely  suggest  the 
latter  end  of  October  as  the  proper  time  and  this  city  as  the  most  eligible 
place  for  the  proposed  convention. 

A  suffiuient  time  will  have  then  elapsed   to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
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meoBureg  nhioh  Congress  mn^  lulopt  in  reference  to  tbe  Eahject.  Whatever 
may  bo  its  action  on  the  currency,  the  duty  of  reBuming  retDaioa  the  fane, 
and  niuat  be  perforuied  by  the  hanks.  If  anything  indeed  can  produce  ux 
effect  favorable  to  their  views,  it  will  be  the  knowledge  of  their  being  sin- 
ocrc'ly  and  carnuKtly  cnj;ag<.>d  in  elfccting  that  pnrpuse.  An  early  indica- 
tion of  the  de  term  i  nut  ion  of  the  banks  will  have  a  heneSoial  influence,  bj 
making  them  all  aware  of  the-  necessity  of  adopting  the  requisita  preliml- 
uary  ineasurM  ;  and  the  information  is  also  due  to  all  the  varied  tntereati 
of  the  country. 

We  oddresB  this  letter  to  no  other  bank  in  your  city  or  State  than  thoM 
herein  deaignnted  ;  and  we  pray  you  to  collect  nnd  agccrtnin  the  opinbns 
of  the  Dthere,  and  to  communicate  the  general  result  a«  early  as  pra»- 
tieuble. 

We  have  the  honor  to  bo,  Ac, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN, 
GEORGE  NEWBOLD, 
C.  W.  LAWRENCE, 

Ocmmat 


\ 


Exfrart  fiom  tt«  Mtnuta  of  the  Board  of  Ddrgata  of  the  Baaka 
City  and  Incorporaled  Diairiett  of  the  Coanly  uf  Phitaddpkia. 

At  n  special  meeting  of  the  dclegatCH  of  rU  the  bimka  in  the  city  and 
the  incorporated  districts  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  held  on  Tueatay 
evening,  August  20,  IS3T,  the  following  preamble  and  reeolutions  were, 
on  motion,  unanimously  adopted,  viz. : 

Whereas,  A  proposition  htis  been  submitted  to  this  meeting,  on  bphalfoC 
the  officers  of  the  banks  of  th«  city  of  New  York,  for  calling  a  conventicn 
of  delegates  from  the  principal  banks  in  the  United  States,  to  be  held  in 
New  York  in  the  month  of  October  next,  for  the  purpose  of  adopring 
measures  for  the  resumption  of  payments  in  specie  by  the  banks;  after 
mature  reflection  upon  this  proposal,  and  the  reasons  assigned  for  it,  tb'a 
meeting  has  not  been  nble  to  adopt  the  views  presenteil  in  the  oommnni- 
cation,  and  they  deem  it  pro[]er  to  state  briefly  and  vrithout  reserve  tht 
reasons  of  their  dissent. 

Tlie  banks  of  Philadelphia  fully  concur  with  the  banks  of  New  York  in 
their  aniiety  for  a  genenil  reeuniplion  of  specie  payments  with  the  leul 
practicuble  delay,  and  they  would  cordially  unite  in  the  propoeedconrenlim 
if  they  thought  it  at  all  ailapted  to  promote  that  object.  But  they  Wlie*) 
that  the  general  resumption  of  specie  paymenM  depends  mainly,  if  not  ei- 
olnsively,  on  the  action  of  Congress, — the  body  charged  with  tbe  gencfil 
power  over  commerce,  and  the  exclusive  power  over  the  coinage,  and  wilb- 
out  whose  co-operation  all  attempts  at  a  gencnki  system  of  payments  in 
ooin  throughout  this  extensive  country  must  be  partial  and  temporary. 
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That  body  in  on  tlie  point  of  BisembUng,  being  eiprMBJy  convened  to 
delilieniW  on  tliis  very  subjept. 

Now,  the  btLnks  of  Philadelphia  are  of  opinion  thnt,  at  Huch  a  mament,  a 
convention  of  the  banks  of  the  United  States  would  bo  anperfluous  at  least, 
if  not  injiirioQR.  tt  seems  Hupcrfliious,  beeauae  the  banks  can  do  nothing, 
and  ought  to  pro  in  ise  nothing,  nntii  they  knciw  what  the  action  uf  Congress 
will  be.  The  ooHnnnnU'alicm  from  New  York  montionB  a  precise  period 
when  the  Ijanks  of  New  York  may.  and  ought  to,  and  must,  resume  speaie 
puyinents.  With  every  respectful  deferenoe  to  the  better  judgment  of  tlie 
signers  of  the  communication,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  are  not  prepared 
lo  make  any  pledges,  nor  to  noiuo  nny  time  for  the  resumption,  because 
they  think  that  the  whole  matter  depends  much  more  on  Congress  Uion 
on  themselves.  They  do  not  wish  to  excite  expectations  which  they  may 
not  be  able  to  realise,  and  they  beliere  that  a  premature  effort  might  be 
followed  by  a  relapse,  which  would  be  permanently  fatal  to  the  credit  of 
our  banking  institutions.  If,  moreover,  such  a  convention,  composed  of 
delegates  from  sections  of  the  country  of  very  unequal  resources  and  in 
very  different  singes  of  preparation,  should  not  agree  upon  any  general 
system  of  action,  these  very  discussions  would  wedken  confidence  in  the 
convention;  while,  if  they  could  agree,  their  anion  upon  any  course  of 
measures  might  not  recommend  that  course  to  public  favor,  because  it 
would  l>e  considered  aa  one  specialty  favorable  to  the  interests  of  banks 
themselves.  It  is  thus  that  chu  convention  might  prove  not  merely  useless, 
but  injurious.  The  mere  osscniblage  of  a  body  more  numerous  probably 
than  Congress  itself,  meeting  at  the  same  time,  deliberating  on  the  same 
subject,  might  easily  l>e  mode  to  wear  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to 
interfere  with  or  to  infinence  the  movements  of  that  body.  The  avowed 
object  of  the  convention  too — to  til  a  time  for  resuming  specie  payments 
independent  of  Congress — wight  have  the  effect  of  iiiiuleading  both  Con- 
gress and  the  country.  If  the  resumption  be  practicable  by  the  banks 
alone,  Congress  might  consider  itself  under  no  obligation  to  inter{iose, — a 
very  erroneous  and  dangerous  conclusion.  If  the  banks  confidently  name 
B  day  when  they  not  only  may  but  must  resume,  whatever  bo  the  action  of 
Congress,  or  the  state  of  the  country,  or  the  condition  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, they  promise  what  they  may  not  l>e  able  to  perform,  and  so  lose 
rather  than  gain  credit  by  the  effort.  A  mare  prudent  course,  in  the  delib- 
erate judgment  of  this  meeting,  would  befor  the  banks  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  steadily  their  present  preparations  for  resuming  specie  pay- 
ments, to  wait  quietly  the  action  of  Congress  without  interference  of 
any  kind,  and  be  ready  to  give  an  immediate  and  zealous  cu-operntion 
in  nny  measures  which  that  body  may  adopt  for  the  common  benefit  of 
the  country.  Under  these  impressions,  they  are  constrained  to  adopt  the 
following  resolutions : 

Raolved,  Thnt,  in  the  opinion  of  the  banks  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  inex- 
pedient at  this  time  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  proposed  ci 


RaoUed,  That  a  copj  of  those  redolutions.  certiRed  bj  the 
WCToCaiy  of  this  meeting,  be  forwanled  to  the  bnnlis  of  New  ' 
■Bsurance  thai  while  the  lianka  of  Philadelphia  relucbinlly  differ  Troiu  thoM 
of  New  York  as  to  the  specific  measure  proposed,  they  do  ample  justice  to 
the  teal  and  pntriotism  which  have  dictated  it;  that  thev  are  not  the  teu 
MiiiouB  to  accomplish  the  coiomDn  ohjeot,  and  that  if  the  pro|KHed  oonTm- 
tion  should  suggest  anything  which  pnimisea  to  1«  useful  to  the  countt7, 
the  lionks  of  I'liiladelphia  will  &8  coriliall;  uo-operatfi  in  executing  it  wif 
they  hud  hoen  fully  represented  " 


■X  from  the 
.  B.  TREVOR,  Strraary. 
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CmCDLAR.— To  Ike  Principal  BtmJca  </  the  Unilrd  Staler. 
Ns*  YoKR,  OdubtT  !0, 
Sir, — At  a  general  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  bank^  of  the  dtj 
New  York,  held  on  the  10th  of  this  month,  the  committee  appointed  on  th< 
15th  of  August  Inst  l^d  l)erore  the  meeting  the  communiontions  roceivHl 
from  banks  in  the  several  States,  in  answer  to  the  circular  of  the  coui' 
mittce  of  the  18th  of  August  lost 

Whereupon  it  wns  unanimously  "  Jiaiihol,  That  the  banks  in  the  several 
States  bo  respectfully  invited  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  on  the  27th  dii 
of  November  next,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
on  the  time  when  specie  payments  may  be  resumed  with  safety,  and  on  tbr 
measures  necessary  to  effect  that  purpose,'' 

We  pray  you  to  oommunicate  this  letter  to  such  other  banks  in  yooJ 
State  as  you  may  deem  proper,  and,  leaving  the  nunberof  delegates  enlir^lf 
to  yourselves,  we  only  beg  leave  to  urge  the  importance  of  having  erei; 
State  represented. 
We  have  the  honor  lo  be,  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  scrvouts, 
ALBERT  GALLATIN, 
GEORGE  NEWBOLD, 
C.  W.  LAWRENCE, 

CammiHa. 


Extract  from  Ike  Xi/nile»  of  fJie  Proee«dinga  of  the  Bunk  Cdntvnlim  kJi 

at  N<vi  York  on  the  27(A  Koembtr  to  tkt  2d  Dtcfmber,  1837. 

Present — Delegates  of  banks  from  the  following  States,  vii.;   Mliin, 

Vermont,  Now  Ilampshiie,    Massacbueettt,  Rhode  Islaud,  Conneciicuti 
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New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennajlyania,  DelawAre,  District  of  Coluraliin, 
Virsiaia,  North  CaruliDa,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
Indiana. 

Thursday,  Nocember  30,  1837. 

The  convention  met  according  to  ndjournmenl. 

Mr.  Van  NesH.  from  the  committee  appointed  t( 
ineaaures  to  l>e  pursued  '*  to  eSbct  a  general  r 
tncnla,"  Jlc,  reported  the  followin);  resolutiona, 
should  be  considered  a  report  in  part: 

1st.  Raoleed,  That  it  be  reeo  mm  ended  to  the  baiil(8  of  the  seveml  States 
to  resume  epede  payments  on  the  firstday  of  July  neit,  without  preolud in g 
an  earlier  rasiimption  on  the  part  of  such  lianks  as  may  find  it  necessary 
or  deem  it  proper, 

2d.  Remlred,  That  a  committee  of delegates  be  appointed,  whose 

duty  it  shall  be  to  correspond  with  the  several  banks,  and  to  collect  uU 
the  nccesHury  information  concerning  their  respective  situations  and  the 
Ttite  of  foreign  exchanges,  and  who  «hall  be  nuthorixed,  if  they  deem  it 
necessary,  la  call,  on  giving  thirty  days'  notice,  another  meeting  of  this 
convention,  inviting  the  attendance  of  delegates  from  the  banks  of  the 
States  not  represented  at  this  meeting. 

3d.  HetolMd,  That  (notwithstanding  the  foregoing  resolutions)  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  each  and  every  bank  in  the  United  States  to  resume  specie 
payments  nt  the  earliest  period  when  their  own  meane  and  the  state  of 
the  exchanges  will  enable  them  to  do  so  with  a  proper  regard  to  their  own 
iftfety  and  the  interests  of  the  community. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eyre,  of  Pennsylvania.,  the  resolutions  were  laid  on 
the  tftble,  to  enable  him  to  present  a  report  and  resolutions  from  a  minority 
of  Uie  same  committee. 

Mr.  Eyre  then  submitted  the  following  report  and  resolutions: 

The  minority  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Howard, 
of  Maryland,  was  referred,  submit  the  following  report  and  resolutions  as 
expressing  briefly  their  views  upon  the  subject  referred : 

That  they  have  proceeded  in  their  deliberntions  upon  the  subject 
committed  to  them  under  a  deep  sense  of  its  momentous  importance  in 
relation  to  the  particular  interests  represented  in  this  convention ;  still 
more  to  the  general  welfare,  with  unaffected  respect  to  public  expectation, 
and  a  thorough  conviction  that  noUiing  c 
niHpenBion  after  the  necessity  which  demands  it  shall  have  c 
will  not  be  denied  that  the  banks  are  prompted  by  their 
>  resumption  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  when  it  is  kn 
the  month  of  May  last  they  have  beeu  steadily  a 
to  an  unprecedented  amount  and  to  the  l 
bankruptcy. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  the  r 
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confidence,  to  be  more  and  more  firmly  reinsUited,  is  demanded  bj  ever; 
oonsideratioD  of  the  public  welfare,  and  the  baokB,  sutbuned  as  tiic;  hsT« 
been  in  the  face  of  penalties  nnd  forfeitures  by  a  candid,  just,  andgeneroui 
comninnity,  cannot  fail  10  be  alive  to  the  duty  of  cultiTating  tlie  favor 
and  regnrding  most  respectfully  the  opinion  and  general  expcotntion  of 
their  fallow-ciliienB,  Nor  can  it  be  overlooked  that  aa  their  justifiirAtion 
i»,  and  has  been  from  the  beginninf^,  aereitify  and  self-preservation  for  the 
country  as  well  as  themselves,  it  will  lose  its  force  whenever  the  appre- 
hended dangere  are  at  an  end. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  an  effiaient  and  maintained  recurrence  to  ipeoie 
payments  requires  a  siniultaneuuR  action  throughout  the  country,  and  it 
ia  aiiniittod  on  all  handa  that  your  reaolvea  will  be  only  advisory,  not 
compulsory. 

In  order  to  this,  the  restoration  of  domestic  eiohanges  to  their  natar«t 
and  regular  condition  and  action  is  indispensable,  and  this  must  mainly 
depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  i  for  resump- 
tion is  not  D.  measure  of  mere  volition. 

It  ciinnot,  therefore,  but  be  a  matter  of  muoh  regret  that  in  your  delib- 
eratioDS  you  are  not  assisted  by  the  counsels  of  delegates  from  the  im- 
portant points  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  some 
other  States. 

Yet  the  ability  of  these  States  nnd  their  willingness  to  concur  and  ee- 
ope rate  with  you  in  every  re Bsonable  and  judicious  measure  which  you 
may  recommend  cannot  be  questioned,  although  the  want  of  certain  in- 
formation leaves  you  at  a  losa  to  know  with  desirable  precision  at  what 
period  or  to  what  amount  their  staples,  on  which  their  ability  depends, 
will  be  brought  into  activity. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  resumption,  the  Erst  thing  which  presenli 
itself  to  our  consideration  is  the  lime  when  it  is  to  be  attempted. 

Shall  it  be  now? 

In  the  present  condition  of  foreign  and  domestic  exchanges  it  is  believHi 
that  an  immediate  resumption  of  specie  paymenU  is  utterly  impracticable; 
none,  even  the  most  sanguine,  have  over  been  beard  to  impugn  or  even  1o 
express  doubt  of  the  undeniable  truth  of  this  position.  This 
therefore  be  passed  by. 

Shall  it  then  be  at  a  future  period,  now  to  be  fixed  by  this  ooDventionT 

Against  such  a  meoHuro  many  objections  exist  in  the   minds  of 
minority  of  your  committee,  some  of  which  will  be  stated. 

No  one  can  foretell  with  satisfactory  probability  when  out  domi 
exchanges  will  be  restored  to  order  and  regularity. 

It  must  depend  upon  the  value  and  quantity  of  the  staple  products  of 
the  Southern  and  Western  States ;  and  the  same  dependence  attaeliM  10 
our  foreign  exchanges. 

Until  our  foreign  debt  shall  have  been  reduced,  the  present  high  rate  ot 
exchange  must  necessarily  continue ;  so  long,  too,  the  demand  for  specie 
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.noes  miiBt  last,  and,  while  it  lostii,  llio  opening 
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extent.     Again,  to  fix  now  a  period  of  epecie 

*-itb  dangerous  confidence  upon  Bpeculative 
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Who  can  assure  ub  that,  at  a  day  not  eo  remote  as  to  be  for  that  Tcoson 
inadmissible,  oar  foreign  debt  will  be  nufficiently  liquidated  to  bring  down 
exchange  and  check  the  exportation  of  specieT 

Who  can  say  what  is  to  lie  the  quantity  or  prices  of  our  staples  of  this 
year's  crop  in  the  foreign  market? 

There  must  be  much  allowance  for  the  time  necessary  for  getting  them 
there,  and  for  their  sale  also;  much,  too,  as  regards  their  value,  to  the 
vacillation  of  prices,  and  to  the  force  of  the  foreign  policy  by  which  it  has 
been  attempted,  and  with  too  much  success,  to  break  them  down. 

Besides  these  considerations,  we  cannot  liut  look  with  apprehension  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  domestic  supply  of  breadstufls. 

That  there  will  be  a  large  importation  is  presumed,  and  to  that  extent 
your  means  wilt  be  impaired,  the  foreign  debt  kept  stationary  or  possibly 
increased.  Again,  if  the  reliance  upon  contingencies  should  embolden 
you  to  fii  a  day,  and  in  it  you  should  be  disappointed,  you  will  have 
repeated  the  distress  occasioned  by  severe  curtailment,  without  accom- 
plishing the  object  proposed,  and  with  certain  ruin  to  many.  You 
will  shake  public  confidence  in  your  disposition  or  your  ability  to  its 
foundation. 

How  and  when  can  you  hope  to  restore  it? 

Again,  in  the  interval  which  would  elapse  until  the  arrival  of  the  period 
you  may  fix  upon,  may  it  not  happen  that  in  some  instances  there  will  be 
an  expansion  of  circulation,  which  will  aggravate  public  calamity  T  Then, 
too,  may  not  the  measure  now  under  consideration  tempt  to  large  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods  by  your  own  merchants  7  May  it  not  encourage 
the  foreign  manufacturer  to  force  his  goods  upon  the  country  and  glut 
the  market?  Either  of  these  would  necessarily  keep  you  in  a  state  of 
indebtedness  proportiooallj,  and  to  keep  up  the  exchanges;  nor  is  the 
ardent  commercial  spirit  of  enterprise  round  the  Cape  hi  China,  Sx.,  to  be 
lost  sight  of. 

Afford  the  specie,  and  it  will  be  extended  to  a  dangerous  excess,  for  the 
temptation  is  great. 

A^in,  if  you  fix  an  early  day  of  resumption,  you  increase  the  hazard 
of  disappointment,  If  you  fix  upon  a  distant  day,  may  it  not  happen  that 
you  postpone  resumption  beyond  the  period  when  in  justice  you  ought  to 
have  resumed? 

Finally,  are  you  prepared  to  dismiss  tha  hope  that  Congress  will  aid 
in  relieving  the  country? 

Entertaining  these  views,  briefly  expressed,  but  which  your  intelligence 
will  carry  out,  the  minority  of  the  committee  cannot  advise  the  determina- 
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tion  at  this  time  of  the  precise  period  wben  the  retutnptjoa  of  specie  jaj- 
tnents  may  be  effectetl.  Natural  causes  nre  io  operation  which,  by  judi- 
cious action,  <rou  niay  uMist ;  l>uC  you  m&j  rctnrd  their  profp'^ss  by  ratih 
luxi  imiirudent  attempts  to  force  them ;  and  jou  will,  moreover,  bo  able  to 
osmire  jouraclve^  and  the  public  that  the  resumption,  so  aniiouslj  de^i 
by  nil,  will  be  accomplished  ns  soon  as  it  is  practicable,  and  then 

tn  aooordnnoe  with  what  ba.B  been  said,  the  minorilj  of  your  commit 
offer  the  folhiwing  resolutions: 

Raolcecl,  That  this  convention  will  appoint  a  committee  of dele- 

gate?,  to  whom  shall  be  confided  the  important  trust  ordilltieullf  inquiring 
and  deliberately  judging  when  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
country  shall  have  been  such  tm  to  justify  an  early  resumption  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks  at  a  fixed  poriix]. 

2d.  That  wben  the  said  committee  shall,  in  the  exercise  of  sound  di*- 
crction,  be  satisfied  that  sudi  period  has  arrived,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to 
make  it  known  to  the  presidini;  officer  of  this  conrcntion,  and  that  it  tholl 
be  his  duty  thereupon  to  summon  a  meeting  of  this  convention,  with  due 
notice  to  its  members,  at ,  to  the  end  that  the  measure  of  resump- 
tion may  be  promptly  adopted. 


Saturdiiy,  December  2,  1837. 


the 
prudfliH 


The  convention   met   according  to  adjournment,   when    tfae   foilowin^-' 
resolutions  were  adopted: 

lat.  RtMived,  That  the  convention  entertains  a  deep  anxiety  and  a  firm 
determination  to  accomplish  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  at  the 
earliest  period  when  it  may  be  permanently  practicable. 

2d.  Raolrrd,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention  the  present  ci 
stances  of  the  country  are  not  such  as  ia  make  it  expedient  o 
now  to  fix  a  day  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

3d.  HaiAvtdf  That  when  tho  convention  terminates  its  present  seMion. 
it  shall  be  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  aby  of  New  York  on  thp  seoonil 
Wednesday  of  April  next,  for  the  purpose  of  oonsidering  and,  if  practi- 
cable, determining  upon  the  day  wben  specie  payments  may  be  resouied. 

4th.  Baotrrd.   That  this  ctrnvcntion   strongly  recommends  to  all  the 
banks  in  the  United  Slates  to  continue  by  proper  measures  to  prepare 
themselves  for  a  return  to  specie  payments  within  the  shortest  practic^ib-H 
period  atter  the  next  meeting  of  the  convention.  H 

5th.  liuolted,  That  the  banks  in  those  States  not  now  reprc.tentcdtlfl 
earnestly  requested  to  send  delegates  to  the  adjourned  meeting  of  thifil 
convention,  and  that  the  several  delegates  from  all  the  States  be  desiivi 
to  procure  all  such  information  in  regani  lo  the  condition  of  the  banks  in 
their  respective  States  as  may  be  attainable. 
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oity  of  New  Yorlj,  held 


Al  a  meeting  of  the  offioers  of  the  banks  of  the 
on  the  15ih  Deceinlftr,  1837, 

The  delegntes  nppuinted  to  represent  the  ealA  banks  in  t 
of  the  Imnka  of  the  severnl  Slnles  which  met  nt  New  York 
November  last,  nnil  on  the  following  daya  to  the  1st  of  this 
the  following  rejiorl.     Whereupon  it  was 

Rtniihed,  That  the  said  report  be  acoepted  and  pubUshiHl. 

PETEB  STAGU,  Chairman. 
H  W.  M,  VERMILYE,   S<rrtlary. 


the  27th  of 


V  IlEPORT. 

The  delegates  appointed  to  represent  the  bnnka  of  the  oitj  of  New  York 
in  the  genernl  bank  convention  held  in  the  snid  uity  on  the  27th  of  No- 
Tember,  1837,  respeutfuUy  submit,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  prooeedinge 
of  the  GOnventioQ,  the  following  report,  explanatory  of  their  votes  in  that 
body: 

The  banks  of  the  several  Stftt«B  have  been  vestod  with  the  power  and, 
in  most  of  the  States,  especially  in  that  of  New  York,  with  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  issuing  a  paper  ourrency,  on  the  express  condition  that  they 
thonid  at  all  times,  and  whenever  the  demand  was  made,  redeem  it  in 
gold  or  silver,  the  only  constitutional  le^al  tender  or  currency  with  which 
debts  may  be  discharged.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  the  inability  to  perform 
the  condition  can  Justify  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  on  the  part  of 
the  hanks. 

The  immediate  causes  which  thus  compelled  the  banks  of  the  city  of 
New  York  to  suspend  specie  payments  on  the  10th  of  May  last  are  well 
known.  The  simultaneous  withdrawing  of  the  large  public  deposits  and 
of  excessive  foreign  credits,  combined  with  the  great  and  unoipccted  fall 
in  the  price  of  the  principal  article  of  our  exports,  with  an  import  of  corn 
and  breadstufis  such  as  had  never  before  occurred,  and  with  the  conse- 
quent inability  of  the  country,  particularly  of  the  South-Westem  States, 
to  make  the  usual  and  expected  remittances,  did  at  one  and  the  same  time 
fall  principally  and  necessarily  on  the  greatest  commereial  emporium  of 
the  Union.  After  a  long  and  most  arduous  struggle,  during  which  the 
banks,  though  not  altogether  unsuccessfully  resisting  the  imperative  for- 
eign demand  for  the  precious  metals,  were  gradually  deprived  of  a  great 
portion  of  their  speiiie,  some  unfortunate  incidents  of  a  local  nature,  oper- 
ating in  coneert  with  other  previous  exciting  causes,  produced  distrust  and 
panio,  and  tinally  one  of  those  general  runs  which,  if  continued,  no  bonki 
that  issue  paper  money  payable  on  demand  can  over  resist ;  and  which 
■ooo  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  those  of  this  city  to  sustain  specie  pay- 
ments. The  example  was  followeil  by  the  banks  throughoat  the  whole 
country  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the  news  of  the  suspension  in  New  York 
reached  them,  without  waiting  for  an  actual  run,  and  principally,  if  not 
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-ning  the  past,  n'mce 
Be  for  hnvliig  ces4ed  ti)  f 
y'liege  to  issue  a  pii)i«r  c 
I  that  nothing  oui  justify^ 


excluiivelj,  on  the  nllcgcd  grounds  or  the  eSecU  to  be  apprehended  from 
that  BiiBpsnsion.  Thus,  whilnt  the  New  Turk  Citj  bunks  were  almoat 
(Irnined  of  their  tipecie,  those  in  otiier  places  preserreU  the  amount  which 
ihej  held  berore  the  final  catastrophe. 

If  the  share  of  blame  whicli  may  justly  he  imputed  to  the  bojiks  1m 
analyzed,  it  will  bo  Tound  to  consiat  in  their  oat  baviog  at  an  early  perioA  I 
duly  appreoiat«d  the  magnitude  of  ttie  impending  danser  and  taken  jq 
time  the  nieaHurea  necessary  to  guard  aj^ainst  it ;  in  their  want  of  firn 
when  the  danger  whs  m^ire  apparent  and  alarming ;  in  yielding  U 
demands  for  increased  or  uontlnucd  bunk  faoilitieH,  instead  of  re»oIu( 
curtailing  ibeir  loans  and  lesaening  their  liabilities.     Whether  the 
acute  foresight  and  the  most  powerful  eiertions  oould  have  enabled  t 
banks  to  have  averted  the  blow,  is  a.  question  which  we  are  not  c«lled  u 
to  discuss. 

Whatever  explanations  may  be  given  cone 
but  actual  inability  can  be  alleged  as  an  cxi 
form  the  express  condition  on  whiuh  the  p 
rency  bad  been  granted,  it  is  equally  obvioi 
protracted  suspension  but  the  continued  inability  to  resume  or 
specie  paymeuts.  This  prinoiple  is  indeed  so  evident  that,  as  an  a 
proposition,  its  correutneM  is  universally  admitted ;  and  all  agree 
pressing  their  "  thorough  conviction  tliat  notliing  can  excuse  the  o 
ance  of  suspension  afler  the  tiecoss'ity  which  demands  it  shall  liave  coascd.4 
But,  in  enumerating  tbe  olyeclions  to  an  early  resumption  or  to  fiiingU^ 
(lay  for  it,  the  discussion  was  nut  confined  to  arguments  derJTod  fnita  ■ 
supposed  continued  inability  on  the  part  of  the  banks  to  n 
appeal  was  also  made  to  considerations  of  presumed  expediency  oonneclMl 
with  the  general  situation  of  the  country,  and  on  which  the  ciiople  fact  of 
the  ability  of  the  banks  to  resume  and  sustain  specie  payments  does  n 
depend. 

It  is  but  too  well  known  that  a  general  suspension  of  specie  paymeBtl 
by  the  banks  is  not  confined  to  tboiu  alone,  but  extends 
to  the  whole  comninnity.     As  they  had  substituted  their  paper  for  ll 
metalUe  currency,  and  ns  even  the  portion  of  specie  which  still  circulated 
disuppears  at  once  when  the  ^neral  bunk  sunpension  takes  place,  the 
depreciated  bank  paper  currency  alone  remains,  both  as  the  only  medium 
of  payment  and,  by  a  necessary  oon8ec|uence,  as  the  practical  standard  of 
value.     Thus,  by  a  stran;;e  anoinaly,  whilst  the  courts  of  law  uan  cmisiiit 
nothing  but  gold  or  silver  as  the  legal  payment  of  debts,  every  indlridu 
without  exception,  who  is  not  compelled  by  process  of  law,  or  who  dotsS 
not  resort  to  the  tribunals  for  redress,  pays  all  his  debts  with  and  ti 
nothing  in  payment  but  an  irredeemable,  depreciated  currency.     A  gen- 
eral usage  openly  at  war  with   law  usurps  its  plaoe;  and  tbe  few  cmm 
where  the  laws  are  enforced  are  only  exceptions  to  the  unirersal  prautiiA''  1 
Instead  of  the  permanent  and  uoiforta  standard  of  value  provided  by  ll 
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Conatitution,  and  by  which  all  contracta  were  intended  to  be  regulated, 
we  have  ut  onue  Sfty  different  and  fiuctiiiitiiig  stondftnis,  afrreeing  unly  in 
one  respect, — that  of  impairing  the  sanatitj  of  con  tracts.  Even  reRtricUvA 
Hnd  penal  laws  are  openly  and  daily  violated  with  impunity  by  everybody 
in  circulating  nc>l««  forbidden  by  law.  It  U  impossible  that  such  a  state 
of  things  should  not  gradually  deuiuralixc  the  whole  community  -,  that  a 
general  relaxation  in  the  punctual  and  honorable  fulfilment  of  obligntions 
and  contracts  should  not  take  plaue ;  that  that  which  operates  as  a  fteneral 
relief  law  should  not  be  attended  with  the  same  baneful  eBocta  which  have 
always  attended  positive  laws  of  the  same  ■charontcr ;  and  that,  if  the  pres- 
ent illegal  system  bo  much  longer  continued,  the  oommeroial  credit  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  more  particularly  of  this  city,  should  not  be 
deeply  and  permiinently  injured. 

When  we  see  such  citensive,  general,  and  we  may  say  intolerable  eril 
flowing  from  a  general  suspension  of  speuie  payments  by  the  Imnks,  it  is 
monstrous  to  suppose  that,  if  they  are  able  to  resume  and  sustain  such  pay- 
ments, they  should  have  any  discretionary  right  to  decide,  or  even  to  dis- 
cuss, the  question  whetlier  a  more  or  lesH  protracted  suspension  is  con- 
sistent with  their  own  views  of  *'  the  condldon  and  circumstnuccs  of  the 
country."  There  would  be  no  limit  to  such  supposed  discretion.  Thus, 
for  inftancc,  should  the  hope  of  a  favorable  action  of  Congress  on  tlio  cur- 
rency be  still  alleged  as  a  motive  for  delay,  would  not  this  be  tantamount 
to  protracted  suspension  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time? 

The  bunks  are  bound  by  the  strongest  l»gal  and  morn]  obligations  to  re- 
sume upecie  payments  whenever  they  are  able  to  maintain  such  payments. 
It  is  the  paramount  duty  to  which  every  other  consideration  must  yield. 
Their  ability  to  perform  that  duty  is  the  only  question  which  they  have  a 
right  to  diaensn,  and  which  they  are  bound  to  examine  with  the  utmost 
care  and  CAndor. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  power  to  issue  paper  money  should  eeaae  when- 
ever the  express  eoadition  on  which  the  privilege  van  granted  cannot  be 
performed.  It  is  only  through  the  indulgence  of  the  Legislature  and  of 
the  community  that  tlie  banks  are  still  permitted  for  a  while  to  continue 
their  issues.  If  there  be,  indeed,  any  coneiderations  affecting  the  general 
welfare  which  can  render  the  continuance  of  an  irredecWable  currency  de- 
sirable after  the  time  when  the  banks  arc  or  shall  think  themselves  able 
to  resume  specie  payments,  the  application  for  a  further  protraction  must 
come  from  the  parties  interested,  and  not  from  the  banks ;  and  it  must  be 
made  not  to  the  banks,  but  to  the  Legislature. 

It  was  urged  that  some  respectable  merchants  here  and  in  other  places 
were  opposed  to  an  early  resumption.  During  the  late  trying  crisis  some 
of  the  most  respectable  and  solvent  memliers  of  the  commercial  community 
might  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  re(|uiring  some  indulgence,  at  least 
in  point  of  time.  But  there  is  not  one  of  those  honorable  men  who  would 
not  think  himself  disgraced  and  degraded  if,  after  having  obtmned  the 
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requisite  time,  he  delayed  the  fulfilment  (if  his  eiipi<rements  a  single  dtj 
tifteT  he  hod  become  ahle  to  do  ao.  That  which  thr;  require  from  the 
bnnka  ia,  thorerore,  unjuat  nnd  unreftsonable ;  for  they  ask  thrm  to  dn  that 
from  -which,  in  their  own  case,  thej  would  shrink,  and  which,  if  done  hj 
any  one  in  hia  indiTiduitl  capacity,  they  would  ounaider  an  diagrsoAful  and 
dia  honorable. 

It  wa£  indeed  iniiiated  that  a'rtne  if  the  general  considerations  to  whieli 
we  have  alluded  made  it  dangerous  for  the  banks  to  attempt  to  resume 
apecie  paymenta.  We  will  adTert  to  all  the  objections  truly  of  tlut  char^  _ 
actor,  but  deem  it  unaeoossary  to  take  further  notice  of  that  founded  oi 
bipected  action  of  Cimgress,  or  to  dwell  on  those  clearly  arising  from  lo« 
or  particular  interests,  such  as  the  want  of  extended  bank  aocfunniodatioil 
and  the  supposed  facilities  afforded  by  a  protraoted  euspenKion  for  the  a 
lection  of  debts.  Yet  we  must  not  be  understood  as  admitting  that  a 
protraction  would,  in  any  respeut,  be  advnnCagoous  to  the 
large  ;  believing,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  do,  that  its  j^encral  and  pernu 
nont  interests  would  be  snorilicad  to  temporary  ease  and  partieular  claa 
ahould  the  suspension  he  continued  any  longer  than  alisolut«  opoeaai 
requires. 

Amongat  the  considerations  deemed  by  na  to  be  irrelevant 
and  only  question  before  the  lionks,  that  most  strongly  urged  was 
alleged  necessity  of  a  previous  "  restoration  of  domestic  exchanges  (O  thM( 
natural  and  regniar  condition  and  order."  This  ia  oonfounding 
effect.  The  obligation  to  pay  specie  is  the  check  which  regulates  the 
olianges  and  prevents  them  frotu  rising  much  above  the  apecie  par. 
suspension  of  specie  pnymonta  and  the  consequent  great  difference 
value,  as  compared  with  specie,  of  the  several  local  bank  i 
the  cause  of  the  great  corresponding  inequalities  of  the  diimealic  eiohan) 
so  justly  complained  of;  and  the  evil  cannot  otherwise  be  i 
by  a  general  resumption  of  specie  payments.  If  A,  in  Philadelphia,  !■ 
obliged  to  lose  ton  per  cent,  in  order  to  draw  hia  funds  from  Nashville,  It 
is  because  (whether  owing  to  exceaa  in  circulation  or  to  great  indebtednoN 
is  immaterial)  the  Tennessee  bank  currency  is  worth  ten  per  c«nt.  1( 
than  that  of  Philadelphia.  If  specie  paymenta  were  resumed 
plaeea,  he  would  lose,  at  most,  two  or  three  per  cent,  on  the  exchanj 
But  A  is  now  |iermitt^d  by  gi^nernl  usage  to  pay  his  debta  at  home 
Philadelphia  bank  paper,  worth  sii  per  cent,  leas  than  epecie.  lie  appr*- 
bends  that  if  the  Philadelphia  banks  should  resume  specie  payments  be- 
fore those  of  Tennessee,  being  obliged  to  pay  his  own  debts  in  paper  equal 
to  specie,  he  would  lose  16  instead  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  Tennessee  ex- 
change. The  argument  derived  from  the  present  condition  of  domestia 
exchanges  resolves  itself,  therefore,  into  one  of  expediency.  It  ia  founded 
on  the  inadmissible  supposition  that  in  order  to  accommodate  special  in- 
terests and  to  benefit  certain  classes  the  banks,  though  from  their  situa- 
tion and  resources  able  to  resume  specie  payments,  have  a  right  to  protract 
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n  debts,  and  to  delay 
mity  at 


the  suspension,  to  postpone  the  payment  of  theii 
the  performance  of  the  paramount  duty  they  o 
largo  of  restoriog  a  ourrenc;  equal  to  )!old  or  silver. 

The  only  question  on  which  thn  convention  was  culled  upon  lo  deliber- 
ate being  the  ability  of  the  bnnks  to  resume  nnd  BUStBin  specie  payments, 
it  appeared  to  the  delegates  of  Imth  the  city  and  couiitry  banks  of  New 
York  that  an  early  dny  ini;;ht  at  this  time  be  designated  for  that  purpose. 

In  their  first  circular  of  the  18th  of  August,  the  committee  of  corre- 
spondence of  the  city  banks  had  pointed  out  such  a  favorable  alteration 
in  the  rate  of  foreign  exchanges  as  would  remove  the  danger  of  an  im- 
mediate  exportation  of  the  precious  metaU,  and  a  concert  on  the  part  of 
the  principal  banks  of  the  country,  ne  the  only  requisites  for  resuming 
with  safety. 

In  reference  to  the  first  point,  several  estimates  of  the  amount  of  foreign 
debt  Btill  due,  neither  provided  for  nor  postponed,  and  vhiob  probably 
would  be  demanded  and  must  l>e  paid  before  the  first  of  July  next,  were 
alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  Those  estimates  varied  from 
five  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  The  lowest  calculation  appeared  to 
rest  on  correct  data:  but,  if  somewhat  too  low,  the  difference  might  bo 
readily  provided  for  by  the  first  proceeds  of  the  cotton  crop  and  by  the 
sale  of  Stale  stocks.  But  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  resort  to  calcnla- 
tiona  of  the  amount  of  our  foreign  debt.  Its  effect  on  foreign  exchanges 
&nd  on  a  consequent  drain  of  specie  for  Qxportatlon  is  the  only  point  in 
which  the  banks  are  concerned,  and  which  could  aflTect  the  question  under 
oonnideration. 

At  the  very  time  when  thu  convention  wns  deliberating,  the  exchange 
on  London,  which  had  been  as  high  as  121,  had  fallen  to  114  nominal, 
and,  the  true  par  being  a  fraction  above  109}  nominal,  the  exchange  waa 
in  fact  but  four  per  cent,  above  par  in  city  bank  paper.  But  that  paper 
was  itself  at  five  per  cent,  below  specie,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  was, 
therefore,  one  per  cenL  below  specie  par.  In  other  words,  any  given 
quantity  of  New  York  bank-notes  could  purchase  hills  on  London  ex- 
ceeding hy  one  per  cent,  thu  corresponding  amount  in  specie  which  the 
same  quantity  of  bnnk-not*B  could  purchnBe.  Ninety-nine  gold  sovereigns 
cost  as  much  as  a  bill  on  London  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Under 
Bucb  circumstances  specie  could  not  be  exported  without  a  loss,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  exportation  had  altogether  ceased.  It  is  well  known  that 
within  a  week  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  a  further  fall  had 
reduced  the  rate  of  exchange  to  111}  nominal ;  that  is  to  say,  to  2}  per 
cent  below  the  tnie  specie  par,  and  within  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  being 
at  par  with  New  York  bank-notes.  But,  reverting  lo  the  time  when  the 
oonvention  was  sitting,  the  requisite  alteration  was  no  longer  a  matter  of 
ooDJecturo,  and  the  fact  that  the  exchange  had  fallen  below  the  true 
specie  par,  and  that  the  exportation  of  specie  hod  ceased,  had  actually 
taken  place. 
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Approhensions  were  reverthelesd  exprenaed  of  the  effect  whieh  li 
importntion*  of  gtniu  and  merchaniliHe  might  herenfter  hKve  on  the  forci^l 
exohangoB.  anil  of  an  expected  druin  uf  ept^oie  for  the  China  tnul^ 
appeared  to  us  that  if,  afler  the  principal  acknowledged  cause  of  the  m>'^ 
pension,  and  whioh  presented  tlie  greateat  ohalacle  to  the  resuniption, 
actuallj  ceaaed  to  operate,  we  were  permitted  to  allege  conjectures 
contiitf^encies  as  a  proper  ground  for  protrncting  the  Euspensiun.  th( 
was  no  time  at  which  some  plnii»ible  reasons  of  a  Bitnilar  character  i 
not  be  adUucci]  and  the  resumption  be  indefinitelj  pOHtponed. 

With  rexpect  to  the  danger  of  eicesaive  importations,  it  might  ii 
be  apprehended  that,  whenever  the  pressure  of  the  foreign  debt  was 
moved,  the  commercial  comiuuDitj  niight,  with  its  characteristic  energCM 
Bpirit  of  enterprise,  resume  its  business  loo  soon  and  on  too  large  a  seals. 
And  it  is  on  that  account  higblj  important  that  the  banks  should 
eagerl;  that  eventful  moment,  and,  as  it  may  be  calleil,  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  for  an  immediate  resumption,  before  new  undertakingi  m 
new  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 

The  danger  of  unfavorable  exchanges  and  of  an  extraordinary  eiporti^ 
tion  of  specie  being  now  out  of  question,  what  other  causes  could 
the  ability  of  the  bankfl  genenilly,  or  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  W; 
resume  specie  payments  within  a  very  short  period? 

The  four  great  South-Western  States  were  oot  represented  in  the  « 
vention,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  some  of  them  may  not  be  ready 
early  as  the  other  parts  of  the  Union.  It  is  on  that  point  suffieient  to 
observe, —  1st.  That,  being  largely  debtors,  their  not  resuming  imniediately 
cannot  in  any  way  affect  the  atability  of  specie  payments  by  the  other 
States.  2d.  That  the  resumption  by  other  States  will  not  in  the  sligbtert 
degree  impair  the  productive  industry  of  those  districts  whose  grett 
natural  resources  will,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  situation  of  thur 
banks,  early  and  powerfully  promote  the  pitymont  of  debts  and  the  re- 
newal of  sound  busincus. 

By  no  other  portion  of  the  country  waa  it  intimated  that  there  were 
any  banks  whose  particular  situation  required  a  longer  time  than  nighl 
be  wanted  by  those  of  New  York,  unless  this  should  have  been  imptiai.. 
in  some  allusions  t«  the  respective  indabtednesa  to  each  other  of  tb*] 
several  cities  or  districts.  In  such  cases  justice  requires,  and  it  may  bl 
done  in  a  very  short  time,  that  the  necessary  curtailments  should  be 
in  the  debtor  places,  and  the  resources  thus  obtained  should  l>e  applied 
to  the  discharge  of  such  debts,  and,  when  necessary,  to  the  purchase  of 
specie.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  course  painted  out  by  the  resolution  nnani- 
mously  adopted  by  the  convention ;  "  That  this  convention  strongly 
recommends  to  all  the  banks  af  the  United  States  to  continue  by  propsi 
measures  to  prejiare  themselves  tn  return  to  specie  payments  within  tbi 
shortest  practicable  period  after  the  next  meeting  of  the 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  tbat  the  banks  represented  in  the 
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18  well  prepAred  and 

J  of  New  York.    It 

New  York  Buffered 


vention  were  in  il  eonnd  stnte,  and  in  every  respect  a 
able  to  reguDie  specie  pajmentB  na  those  of  the  ci 
would  indeed  be  strange  that  it  should  Ije  otherwisi 
incompnralilj  more  tliun  way  other  citj ;  the  ftulures  were  far  more  nu- 
merous; its  banka  were  subject  more  than  nny  others  to  the  causoh  whicb 
produced  tha  luapensiim,  and  alone  to  a  run  of  dotiiestio  origin,  alone 
drained  of  the  greater  part  of  their  specie,  whilst  banks  in  other  places 
preserved  the  greater  part  of  theirs. 

TLe  only  reason  which  remains  to  be  examined  is  the  apprehension 
ibat  conSdence  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  restored  to  insure  a  per- 
manent resumption.  The  causes  which  occasioned  the  distrust,  the  panic, 
aad  the  run  on  some  of  the  banks  have  ceased  to  operate.  Such  co- 
incidence of  extraordinary  events  and  unfortunate  incidents  as  produced 
the  cataetropbe  must  l>e  rare,  and  may  never  again  occur.  It  uiusi  be 
conceded  that  it  is  impossii>le  that  confidence  should  bo  restored  until  the 
banks  shall  have  resumed  specie  payments,  or  designated  an  early  day 
for  that  purpose.  Combined  with  the  oonviction  of  the  ability  of  the 
banks  to  resume,  and  with  the  fact  that  their  paper  shall  have  lieoome 
equal,  or  nearly  equal,  in  value  to  specie,  nothing  is  wanted  for  restoring 
entire  confidence  but  tLe  simultaneous  resumption  by  the  principal  banks 

Although  the  convention  could  not  bo  prevailed  upon  either  to  fix  at 
tbis  time  a  day  on  which  to  resume,  or  to  meet  again  on  an  earlier  day 
than  the  lUh  of  April;  altliough  it  is  pouuliarly  to  be  regretted  that, 
from  incidental  considerations,  it  should  not  have  yielded  to  our  request 
to  meet  in  the  first  days  of  March  ;  yet  tha  cnnferenue  has  beon  attended 
with  considerable  advantages.  There  has  been  a  free  and  mutual  inter- 
uhange  of  opinions.  The  serious  attention  of  all  the  banks  ha«  been 
drawn  to  the  absolulonecossity  of  an  early  resumption,  and  the  suggestion 
of  a  postponement  for  an  indefinite  time,  if  ever  seriously  entertained, 
has  been  abandoned.  We  may  now  rely  with  confidence  on  a  great 
unanimity  from  the  Eastern,  Southern,  and  North-Western  seutions  of 
the  Union  in  fixing  at  our  next  meeting  the  earliest  practicable  day  for 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  It  is  true  that  the  banks  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  appeared  to  contemplate  a  more  remote  time  than 
we  did,  not  certainly  because  of  being  leas  able  or  prepared  than  our- 
selves or  others,  but  on  general  grounds.  It  now  appears  from  official 
returns  that  the  banks  of  Peonsylvania  B.re  in  every  respect  better  pre- 
pared than  those  of  the  city  of  Now  York,  And  it  has  been  announced 
by  the  highest  authority  in  that  State,  that  "  the  banks  of  Pennsylvania 
are  in  a  much  sounder  state  than  before  the  suspension,  and  tliat  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  their  situation 
and  resources,  may  take  place  at  any  time."  The  great  fail  at  this  enrly 
day  in  the  rale  of  foreign  eichangeB,  which  has  exceeded  our  most 
■anguine  expectations,  had   nut  been  anticipated  by  them.    A  fact  so 
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iiujKirtnnt,  and  nhicli  gives  a  Dew  nspect  ta  the  whole  subject, 
tu  linve  a  powerful  inUucnco  on  their  duc-isibii.  We  entertain  eanjiaia 
hupea  iJiut  this  and  the  ocmrse  of  event*  will  remove  their  ubjeetiona, 
induee  lliem  lo  unite  and  aot  in  eonoert  with  ub.  We  are  nnder  the 
conviction  that  the  result  depends  on  their  determination,  and  tha^K 
thej  agree  to  it,  the  rcHumption  maj  with  Tacitity  be  elTected  at  an  earlj 
day.  Should  they  persevere  in  the  opinion  thai  an  early  resumptioQ  is 
inexpedient  and  dangerous,  it  may,  uoDsidering  the  mngnitade  of  their 
capital,  prove  difficult  for  tlie  other  banks,  and  particularly  For  those  of 
this  city,  with  their  resources  alone,  to  maintaia  permanently  »peo« 
pnyments. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  line  of  our  duty  is  obvious ;  and  we  have  only  In 
continue,  by  every  measure  in  our  power,  to  strengthen  ourselves,  and  to 
be  prepared,  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  lo  fulfil  our  engagements  and 
to  resume  and  maintain  specie  payments.  To  the  early  completion  of  the 
measures  now  in  train  for  that  parpose  we  respectfully  but  most  earnestly 
call  the  immediate  attention  of  the  city  hanks  as  an  indlspenaable  reqairite 
befure  a  day  can  be  fi«ed  for  resmoption.  The  country  banks,  with  most 
Inudalile  exertions,  hare  taken  all  the  neoesaary  steps,  and  are  prepared  U 


December  15,  1837. 


ALBERT  GALLATIN, 
GEO.  NEWBOLD, 
C.  W.  LAWRENCE, 
CORNS.  HErEB, 
JOHN  J.  PALMER, 
PRESERVED  FISU, 
G.  A.  WORTH. 


1 


At  a  meetinj:  of  the  officers  of  the  banks  of  the  city  of  Kcw  York,  held 
on  the  ffllth  of  February,  1S3»,  the  committee  on  the  "  resumption  of  «p<M 
payments"  submitted  the  following  report,  in  part,  vi». ; 

In  contemplation  of  the  resumption  of  si^ecie  payments  by  the  banks  of 
the  city  of  New  York  on  or  liefore  the  tenth  day  of  May  next,  and  undn 
the  uncertain  condition  of  a  simultaneous  or  early  resumption  by  the  honb 
of  some  of  the  other  great  commercial  cities,  it  is  inuumbent  on  those  of 
New  York  to  adopt  all  the  measures,  within  the  limits  of  their  resources, 
which  may  enable  them  not  only  to  resume  but  also  lo  maintain  spede 

Much  has  already  been  done  in  that  respect,  the  rexult  as  well  of  cnusM 
not  under  the  control  of  the  bntiks,  aa  of  positive  action  on  tlicir  part. 

1.  It  appears  by  the  annual  returns  of  the  bnnk  c 
exclusively  of  the  Dry  I>ock  Bonk,  which  is  not  included  ii 
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this  year,  the  gross  amount  of  all  the  liabilities  of  the  oitj  hanks,  payable 
on  demand,  deducting  therefrom  the  notes  and  checks  of  other  banks  held 
by  them,  and  the  balances  due  to  them  by  other  banks,  amounted, 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  to      ...        .    $26,918,105 
"  "         1837,  to      ....      25,485,287 

"  "         1838,  to      ....      12,920,694 

making  a  diminution  in  the  liabilities  of  more  than  twelve  millions  and  a 
half  during  the  year  1837. 

2.  The  detailed  statement  for  the  1st  of  January,  1838,  rendered  by  the 
several  city  banks  to  their  standing  committee,  shows  a  balance  to  their 
credit  of  more  than  four  millions,  due  to  them  by  banks  out  of  the  State, 
and  of  more  than  two  millions  in  account  with  all  the  banks  out  of  the 
city.  Ample  means,  as  also  appears  by  those  statements,  have  been  pro- 
yided  by  the  country  banks  of  the  State  for  the  redemption  of  their  notes 
which  circulate  in  the  city. 

On  a  view  of  the  whole  subject,  we  may  confidently  say  that  the  relative 
strength  of  the  banks  is,  and  at  the  time  of  the  resumption  will  be,  greater 
than  it  was  during  the  last  two  years,  and  probably  at  any  former  time. 

The  fall  in  the  rate  of  foreign  exchanges,  now  considerably  below  par  in 
our  city  paper,  renders  it  absolutely  certain  that  no  exportation  of  specie 
can  take  place,  and  more  than  probable  that  a  considerable  influx  may  be 
expected.  This  fact,  now  indisputable,  must  have  an  effect  on  public 
opinion,  and  ought  to  remove  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  may  have 
believed  our  efforts  for  an  early  resumption  premature.  Secure  as  all 
the  banks  in  the  United  States  are  against  foreign  demands,  we  are 
justified  in  expecting  their  co-operation.  If  this  is  obtained,  we  do  not 
perceive  any  obstacle  to  an  early,  easy,  and  safe  resumption  of  specie 
payments. 

A  continued  suspension  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  other  great  com- 
mercial cities  can  alone  render  the  resumption  on  our  part  difficult,  and 
may  prevent  a  free  application  of  the  legitimate  banking  resources  of  New 
York.  Yet  such  is  the  favorable  relative  state  of  the  balances  between 
this  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Union,  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  but 
little  need  be  apprehended  from  the  effect  of  natural  causes.  Of  deliberate 
acts  of  hostility,  as  there  could  be  no  motive  for  such,  there  should  be  no 
apprehension  on  our  part.  We  trust  that,  supported  by  the  community 
of  the  city  and  by  this  State,  the  banks  will  be  able  to  surmount  all 
obstacles,  and,  on  or  before  the  tenth  of  May,  to  resume  and  maintain 
specie  payments. 

The  preparatory  measures  on  their  part  appear  to  be,  1st,  a  reduction  of 
their  liabilities  out  of  the  State  and  drawing  in  their  foreign  funds  ;  2d, 
an  equalization  of  the  balances  due  to  and  from  each  other,  and  a  mutual 
return  of  their  notes,  which  may  enable  all  to  resume  on  an  equal  footing 
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and  with  cqun)  snrety ;  3d,  a  aiifficient  increiuc  of  their  epepie.     On  the* 

points  the  committee  will  submit  u  sepnrate  report. 

Signed  ALBERT  GALLATIN, 

I'KTER  STAGG, 
GEO.  NEWBOLD, 
CORNS.  liEYEB, 
.lOFIN  J.  PALMER, 
C.  W.  LAWRENCE, 
F.  W.  EDMONDS. 

Whereupon  the  rejmrt  was  nnanimouslj  adopted  bj  the  meeting. 
On  motion,  Reaohed,  That  tbc  same  be  published. 

Sipned,  BENJ.  M.  BROWN,   Chairman. 

W.  M.  VERMILYE,  Sen'-^tary. 


ExirarU  from  the  Xinufa  of  Ike  Procredingt  of  the  Adjfurned  Xrrting  f| 
Ihe  Bank  CimTvnlion  held  at  A'lw   York  on  tht  11U  to  tht  l&lA  Apt" 


Present — Delegfitcs  of  hanka  from  the  following  States,  tie. 
Vermont,  New  Ilampshire,'   UosBAchnsetts.  Rhode  Islnnd,   ConnccticU 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Uulawore,  Maryland,'  District  of  Columbia,  VtM 
ginin,  North  Carolina,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Misgouri,  MiiSMSaippi,  and  f 

Pittsburgh  (Pennsylvania).' 


Theft 


Ting  letter,  among  others,  was  placed  upon  the  miniite*  of  tl 


pHILADtLPHIA,  April  4,  1838.    i 

SiK,^At  a  meeting  held  this  day  of  conunittoea  from  all  the  bonk*  of  (b 
city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia,  a  notice  was  received  from  you  of  1H 
adjourned  meeting  of  the  convention  of  banks,  to  be  held  at  New  York  41 
the  I  Ith  of  this  month.  The  banksof  Philadelphia  having  declined  tc 
delegates  to  that  adjourned  meeting,  I  have  been  instructed  to  apprise  ym 
of  tbcir  determination,  and,  as  a  just  mark  of  respect  to  the  conventioo  h 
well  OH  to  yourself  personally,  to  state  the  reasons  of  thc^ir  absence.  Thtt 
duty  I  hasten  to  perform.  >■ 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1837,  nn  invitation  was  given  to  the  banki  d 
Philadelphia,  in  behalfof  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  meet  !n  <Mi4 
vention  at  the  city  of  New  York,  ''for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  on  the  6Mlka 
when  specie  payments  should  be  resumed,  and  on  the  measures  to  sSiMt 
that  purpose.''    The  reason  assigned  for  the  invitation  was  thOit  "it  wtwld 


The  delegates  tiom  Maryland  and  New  Hampshire  withdrew. 
And  those  from  Pittsburgh  declined  voting  on  the  flnal  question. 
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be  impnictionble  for  thoae  of  an;  pRrtivular  seution  to  resume  witliout  a 
general  explanation  oral  kuxt  the  prinuipal  bunks  of  the  great  ports  of  the 
country ;  a  mutual  and  Tree  uuumuniuatioQ  of  their  respective  aituatiooa, 
prospects,  and  opinions  aeems  to  be  a  necessary  preliminary  step."  To  this 
the  liunks  of  Philadelphia  answered  on  the  2tlth  uf  August,  statin;;  their 
belief  that  "  the  general  reBuuiption  of  fpocie  payments  depends  mainly, 
if  not  cieluaively,  on  the  action  of  Congress,  the  body  charged  with  the 
general  power  over  commerce,  and  the  eidusive  power  over  (he  coinage  ; 
and  without  whose  co-operation  all  attempts  at  a  general  system  of  pay- 
ments in  coin  tiiroughout  this  extensive  country  must  be  partial  and  tem- 
porary ;■'  and  they  concluded  with  a  declaration  "  that  it  is  inexpedient  at 
this  time  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  proposed  convention." 

At  agubneqaent  period,  on  tlie  2lEtof  Ot^tober,  1837,  a  second  invitation 
was  received  from  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  a  similar  meeting 
on  the  27th  of  November.  Although  cnl«rtaining  precisely  the  same  opin- 
ions OS  to  the  inexpediency  of  any  resumption  vriibout  previously  under- 
standing the  intentions  of  the  government,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  are 
jet  unwilling  to  do  anything  which  might  seem  to  be  discourteous  to  the 
banks  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  accordingly  sent  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention. After  remaining  in  session  for  a  week,  that  body  was  unable  to 
luuue  any  day  for  the  resumption,  but  adjourned  to  meet  again  the  llth  of 
April,  "for  the  purpose  of  considering  and.  if  practicable,  determining 
upon  the  day  when  specie  paytucnta  may  be  reaiimed ;"  at  the  same  time 
resolving  "  that  Uie  banks  in  those  Slates  not  now  represented  be  earnestly 
requested  to  send  delegates  to  the  adjourned  meeting  of  this  convention ; 
and  that  the  several  delegates  from  all  the  States  be  desired  to  procure  all 
ruch  information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  their  respective 
Slates  as  miiy  be  attiunable." 

On  the  'Jfith  of  January  a  delegation  from  the  bonks  of  the  city  of  New 
New  York  visited  Philadelphia,  and  while  there  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Philadelphia  banks,  stating  that  thi-y  were  desirous  of  ascertaining  "  if  the 
Philadelphia  banks  will  agree  with  them  to  nanie  a  day,  not  later  than  the 
period  mentioned  (May),  when  they  will  simultaneously  adopt  the  same 


To  this  the  Philadelphia  banks  answered,  on  the  31s(  of  January,  stating 
that  "  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  any  resumption  to  be  easy  must  be  simul- 
taneous, and  to  be  eSecIual  must  be  general.  Nor  is  it  less  true  that  a 
partial  resumption  by  any  party  to  the  convention  must  derange  the  rela- 
tiooa  of  the  whole  to  each  other,  and  disturb  tlie  preparations  which  all  are 
malung  to  produce  an  uniform  result  at  the  period  fixed  by  the  convention. 
The  banks  of  Philadelphia,  therefore,  consiilcr  it  scarcely  just  or  respectful 
to  the  banks  of  other  States,  whose  co-operation  was  in  the  first  instance 
invited,  to  take  any  steps  in  opposition  to  what  was  settled  by  the  con- 
vention without  full  concert  with  the  other  members  of  that  body,  who 
separated  under  conviction  that  no  action  would  take  phkce  on  a  matter  so 
TOL.  in.— 32 
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important  tn  thoir  interest,  until  they  were  reassembled;"  anil  added,  * 
fk  cureful  oonBideration  of  tkll  these  circumstances  the  lionks  of  PhUsd 
phia  think  it  premature  to  name  any  day  for  the  resumplioa  of  eped* 
payments  until  the  adjoarned  meetdng  of  the  convention." 

Soon  afl«r  the  return  of  that  delegation  the  hanks  of  the  city  of  New 
York  puhlished,  on  the  28th  of  Fel>ruary,  a  declaration  that,  "  in  oontem- 
plation  of  the  resumption  of  specie  pnymeDts  by  ttie  hanks  of  the  dly  of 
New  York  on  or  before  the  tenth  of  May  next,  and  under  the  unceriiun 
contingency  of  a  simultaneous  or  early  resumption  by  tlie  hanks  of  eoine 
of  the  other  great  Dommercial  cities,  it  is  incumbent  on  tliose  of  New  York 
to  adopt  all  the  mca«ures  within  the  limita  of  their  resources  which  dibj 
enable  them  not  only  to  resume  but  also  maintain  specie  payment*."'  And 
imiuedlalely  a  general  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  adopted  tlic 
following  resolution :  "  That  this  meeting  hailK  with  great  satiffuction  the 
declarations  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  city  banks  of  their  purpose  to 
resume  specie  payments  on  or  before  the  10th  of  May  next." 

From  this  review  it  \»  manifest  that  the  convencioii  contempIaMd  wts 
one  embracing  delegates  from  every  part  of  the  Union,  meeting  in  good 
faith  to  confer  on  subjects  of  equal  interest  to  them  all,  exchanging  opiniont 
frankly,  giving  information  tut  to  the  oonditions  of  the  respectiTe  lecliaiii 
they  represented,  so  as  to  fix  some  scheme  uf  action  which  might  unite  alt 
interests  and  combine  all  efforts.  That  was  the  design  of  the  original  meet- 
ing of  the  convention ;  that  ought  lo  be  the  object  of  the  adjourned  meet- 
ing. It  was,  therefore,  seen  with  equal  surprise  and  regret  that  the  banb 
of  New  York  announced  their  determination  to  resume  on  a  day  uameJ. 
This  was  done  without  waiting;  for  the  meeting  of  the  delegates  which  thcj 
bad  themselves  invited  to  New  York.  It  won  done  in  obvious  oppositiea 
10  the  spirit  of  consullHtion  and  inquiry,  which  were  presumed  to  be  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  convention.  It  was  done  in  disregard  of  tlie  frim<lly 
hut  decided  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  banks  that  it  would  be  neilhr-rjutl 
nor  courteous  to  act  until  the  convention  were  reassembled.  Of  the  pro- 
priety of  this  detertninaiion  by  the  hanks  of  the  city  of  New  York  Af 

'~ It  presume  to  offer  an  opinion.    But  it  is  atniii- 

entirely  new  character  to  the  convenliou. 

mhly  to  confer  with  the  other  banks  on  tli« 

vithout  waiting  for  their  arrival,  decided  tin 

■ence  to  his  own  peculiar  interests.     It  mtea 


banks  of  Philadelphia  do  ni 
fost  that  thin  decision  gives  a 
The  party  who  convoke  the  i 
loverel  interests  of  all  has,  i 
question  exclusively  ii 


them  to  discuss  what  is  already  settled-,  and  the  only  point  which  remuiu 
will  be,  not  whether  the  bonka  of  New  York  and  the  banks  of  all  the  other 
States  should  resume  specie  payments,  but  simply  whether,  the  banb  of 
the  city  uf  New  York  having  decided  to  resume  specie  payments  on  a  d*; 
named,  the  banks  of  the  other  States  must  do  the  same.  In  that  qDOstioD 
the  banks  of  Philadelphia  desire  to  take  no  pari.  They  do  not  wish  to 
give  any  advice  in  regard  to  the  course  which  the  banks  of  the  city  of  N«« 
York  have  resolved  to  pursue  -,  they  do  not  wish  to  receive  any  from  thoM 
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banks  touching  their  own  course.  Accordingly,  they  deem  it  better  to  ab- 
stain altogether  from  a  meeting  in  which  their  delegates  can  no  longer  find 
an  appropriate  place. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  this  determination  implies  not  the  slightest 
want  of  respect  to  the  convention  or  to  its  highly  respectable  presiding 
officer,  but  is  founded  exclusively  on  considerations  of  duty  to  themselves 
and  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Signed  W.  MEREDITH,  Chairman. 

Samuel  Hubbard,  Esq., 

President  of  the  Convention. 

Attest,  J.  B.  TREVOR,  Secretary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  association  of  the  delegates  of  the  banks  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  districts,  held  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  1838,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Jiesolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  send  delegates  to  the  adjourned  meet- 
ing at  New  York,  of  the  bank  convention,  on  the  11th  of  this  month. 

Besolcedj  That  the  following  letter  be  transmitted  by  the  chairman  of 
this  meeting  to  the  president  of  that  convention,  to  explain  the  reasons  of 
the  absence  of  the  delegates  from  Philadelphia. 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

J.  B.  TREVOR,  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brockenbrough,  of  Virginia,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  correspondence  furnished  to  the  convention  by  Mr. 

Newbold,  of  New  York,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be  placed  upon 

the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention. 

(copy.) 
[private.]  Bank  op  America,  April  7, 1838. 

Dear  Sir, — So  much  is  said  in  the  public  press  and  daily  repeated  else- 
where of  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  government  towards  the  banks,  and 
of  the  measures  in  contemplation  by  the  Treasury  Department  calculated, 
it  is  said,  to  injure  and  embarrass  the  banks,  and  to  retard,  if  not  prevent, 
their  resumption  of  specie  payments,  that  I  am  induced  to  address  you  on 
the  subject.  Not,  however,  that  anything  is  necessary  to  satisfy  me  that 
those  assertions  and  assumptions  are  wholly  unfounded,  but  that  you  may, 
if  you  shall  deem  it  expedient  and  proper,  take  measures  to  correct  the 
misrepresentations  and  remove  the  fears  and  apprehensions  that  they  may 
have  excited  in  the  community,  and  especially  in  the  minds  of  many  honest 
and  honorable  men. 

It  is  loudly  and  confidently  asserted,  and  widely  and  industriously  circa- 
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lated,  that  the  measurea  that  will  be  pareued  by  xbe  Treaeuty  in  the  colleo- 
tion  and  divbiimements  of  the  public  money  will  render  it  difficult  for  tha 
bonks  to  resume  and  mnintain  tipecie  pnyineuta.  Fears  and  npprehensioDi 
are  thus  excited,  conBdence  impaired,  and  the  be»t  eSbrts  of  the  bankd  arf 
in  aomc  degree  paralyted.  DcHigning  men  avail  oT  this  state  of  thing*  w 
promote  and  effect  their  itpeaJal  purposes,  and  industry  and  t«lent  are  not 
wanting  tti  uiiike  tlieir  eSbrts  easenCiiillj  misLihievous.  Permit  me.  tben- 
fore,  tu  ask  whether  there  is  no  way  by  wbiuli  the  mischief  may  be  a)i»tt>l 
and  sucoewfully  counterooted.  Of  lliia  you  will  beat  judge  nnd  determine 
youraeif.  My  present  object  is  more  inimedintely  in  reference  to  the  ap- 
proaching convention  of  bank  delegate*  to  be  held  in  thi»  city  on  the  tltb 
inat. ;  and,  being  aatisGed  that  efforts  will  there  be  inude  to  imprcM  the  belief 
that  the  rears  and  apprebensiuna  alluded  to  are  well  founilvd.  aud  that  it 
would  therefore  be  unsafe  and  inexpedient  for  the  banks  to  fix  a  day  for 
the  reaumption  of  specie  pnymenta,  I  consider  it  to  lie  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  aiioh  eSbrta  should  be  effectively  met  and  that  nil  unfouo'Ifd 
suapiuions  and  auggealions  sliould  be  removed  or  suucees fully  oonfronivd. 
I  beg,  therefore,  respectfully  to  suggest  for  your  conMderuticin  whether 
you  will  not  be  pleased  to  enable  and  authorize  me  to  ommunicate  (u  the 
eon»ention,  if  it  shall  bo  necessary,  your  views  and  wishes  on  the  suljevt 
of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  the  course,  or  probable  course, 
of  the  Treasury  in  reference  Co  the  banks  after  they  shall  hare  resumri. 
It  is  an  important  crisis  for  this  city  and  this  State, — Indeed,  for  the  whale 
Union  ;  and,  being  anxious  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  promote  nnd 
oucoinplish  tlie  right  result, — a  general  resumption  of  specie  payments, — I 
am  sure  tliat  you  will  excuse  mo  for  these  suggestions,  be  your  conclusid 
respecting  tbeni  what  they  may. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  sorrant. 

Signed  GEORGE  NEWBOLD.J 

Hon.  Levi  Wooouuay,  Secretary  TVeaiJtry  U.  S., 
Wathington. 


TRBAflDnv  Departs  itRT,  Sth  April,  ISO.  J 
Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  reonipt  of  your  letter  of  the  Tib  in 
la  order  that  you  may  fully  understand  the  views  and  wishes  entertsinsd 
by  this  Department  on  the  subject  of  a  reaumption  of  specie  paymenl«  I'J 
tlie  blinks,  and  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Treasury  towards  tliem,  I 
herewith  enclose  copies  of  two  private  letters  written  some  weeks  since  in 
answer  to  inijuiries  similar  to  yours. 

It  is  only  neccaaory  to  add  that  the  same  views  ore  still  cherished,  uul 
that  the  notca  of  specie-paying  banks  at  par  where  offered  are  now  rrariic<l 
for  duties,  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be.  They  are  and  will  be  pnul 
out  when  occeptaible  to  the  public  creditors,  and  no  aocumulation  of  ihi>ii> 
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beyond  our  current  expenditures  is  anticipated  at  any  point  whatever  during 
the  present  or  ensuing  year. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Signed  LEVI  WOODBURY. 

George  Newbold,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Bank  of  America, 

Washington,  18th  Mareh,  1838. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  14th  inst.,  I  hasten  to  remark  that 
the  Treasury  Department  has  long  been  anxious  as  yourself  and  many 
others  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks.  All  has  been 
and  will  be  done  by  it  which  comes  within  its  limited  powers,  to  promote, 
at  the  earliest  day  possible,  so  desirable  an  event. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  fully  and  frankly  that  the  impression  is  altogether 
erroneous  that  specie  is  to  be  purchased  and  hoarded  by  the  government. 
Only  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  it  have  yet  been  raised  on  Treasury  notes, 
and  none  is  intended  to  be  hereafler,  except  to  the  extent  needed  to  sup- 
ply the  current  demands  of  the  government  Whatever  may  be  thus 
obtained  or  received  for  public  dues  of  any  kind  will  be  forthwith  paid  out 
again  to  defray  the  appropriations ;  and  the  settled  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  and  will  be  to  keep  nothing  idle  in  the  Treasury  while  the 
power  exists  to  issue  Treasury  notes  to  meet  contingencies  and  deficiencies 
as  they  may  hereafter  occur. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Signed  LEVI  WOODBURY. 

Nathan  Applbton,  Esq., 

Boston,  Mass, 

Washington,  March  18,  1838. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  16th  inst.,  I  hasten  to  remove  any 
erroneous  inferences  from  the  rumor  mentioned. 

The  settled  policy  of  the  Department,  and  one  which  it  makes  known  to 
all  inquirers,  is  to  promote  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the 
banks,  so  far  as  its  limited  powers  may  permit. 

Consequently  it  has  not  and  will  not  hereafter  purchase  specie  beyond 
what  may  be  needed  for  immediate  disbursements ;  and  in  that  way  will 
neither  hoard  it  nor  compete  with  others  for  its  possession. 

All  we  receive  in  any  way  will  immediately  be  paid  out  again  to  defray 
appropriations. 

I  make  these  statements  explicitly  and  promptly,  and  have  forwarded 
similar  ones  to  Boston,  in  order  that  no  injurious  apprehensions  need  be 
entertained  as  to  the  financial  operations  of  the  government. 

Respectfully  yours, 

LEVI  WOODBURY. 
J.  D.  Beers,  Esq., 

New  York  City. 
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Friday,  April  13,  1838. 


Mr.  Ware,  of  Main 


from  the  c 


e  of  one  for  each  Stale,  i 


'soItfH 


the  following  report: 

That  Miid  committee  have  ndoptad  the  rolloving  reBolntions,  which  thej 
recommend  to  Iho  oonTention  for  cmaiderBtion  and  adoption,  vi*. : 

RtKolvr.d,  Thnt  it  Im  reoommunJed  to  all  the  banks  of  the  a^reral  Stales 
to  resume  specie  ptijinents  on  the  fint  Moiidaj  in  Octoher  next,  without 
preoluding  an  earlier  resumption  on  the  pnrt  of  Huvh  banks  as  maj  find  it 
necee«ar;  or  deem  it  proper. 

Haolvtd,,  That  it  is  important  to  tie  success  of  the  effort  to  return  lo 
specie  payments  and  to  restore  the  currency  to  a  sound  condition  that  the 
banks  should  he  sustained  bj  the  general  gOTeraracnt. 

Monday,  April  16,  1838. 

The  convention  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  report  and 
tions,  when   Mr.  Bruckenbrough,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  amend  the  hbm- 
bj  atrikiog  oat  all  iifter  the  word  ''Heport "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  tlie 
following : 

Wberias,  It  is  found  necoisary,  in  order  to  simultaneous  action  by  the 
bankn  in  tite  resumption  of  specie  pnymcnts,  so  to  proceed  in  detigni 
a  period  fur  that  purpose  as  to  nooure  the  nearest  approach  to 
and  whereas,  whilst,  in   the  judgment  of  this  conrentioo,  th 
specie  payments  and  preservation  of  the  currency  in  a  sound  eonditil 
will  depend  essentially  on  the  course  of  the  general  government,  jot 
convention  regards  it  aa  the  duty  of  tho  banks  to' make  the  effort 
faith,  exclusive  of  any  direct  reference  to  the  prospective  measuret 
goTornment.    At  the  same  time,  the  convention  has  been  happy  to  obsem 
in  recent  letters  of  the  Secretary  of  tlio  Tremury  specific  auuranocs  of  «n 
intention  to  sustain  the  banks,  so  far  as  it  may  lie  done  through  the 
operations  of  that  department  of  the  government.*  * 

Baolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  tlie  banks  of  the  ■ererml  Si 
to  resume  specie  payments  on  the  first  day  of  January  next,  without 
eluding  an  earlier  resumption  on  the  part  of  such  banks  as  may  find 
necesHary  or  deem  it  proper. 

Which  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted  by  the 

[The  banks  of  New  York,  finding  that  a  majority  of  the  conrentioo 
against  a  general  resumption  s«  early  aa  May,  hud  only  requested  tliat: 
least  tho  dny  recommended  should  be  the  lat  of  July.  This 
they  resumed  alone  on  the  lOth  of  May ;  and,  although  tho  oonventioa 
thought  it  unsafe  to  recommend  an  earlier  day  than  the  1st  of  JannaTj,' 
183^,  public  opinion  oompclled  almost  all  the  banks  to  resume  in  July. 


'  The  allusioni  to  the  course  of  the  generBl  government 
cipally  to  the  threatened  Sub-Treoiury  plan,  which  whs  considered 
tile  to  the  banks  which  intended  to  resume  ipecie  payments. 
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I  HAD  been  a  pioneer  in  collecting  facts  and  stating  the  case. 
The  only  materials  within  my  reach  consisted  of  the  accounts  of 
voyages  previously  published  (including  that  of  Maurelle^  in 
Barrington^s  "  Miscellanies^^),  of  the  varied  and  important  in- 
formation derived  from  Humboldt's  "  New  Spain,"  and  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Sutil  and  Mexicano,  the  introduction  to  which 
contains  a  brief  official  account  of  the  Spanish  discoveries.  The 
statement  of  the  case  was  the  best  I  was  able  to  make  with  the 
materials  on  hand,  and  may  be  found  defective  in  many  respects. 
Since  that  time  manuscript  journals  of  several  of  the  voyages 
have  been  obtained  at  IVIadrid.  New  facts  have  thus  been  added ; 
others  have  been  better  analyzed,  and  some  errors  rectified. 
Arguments  which  had  been  only  indicated  have  been  enforced, 
and  new  views  have  been  suggested.  The  subject,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  exhausted ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  add  anything  to 
the  able  correspondence  between  the  two  governments  which  has 
been  lately  published. 

Ministers  charged  with  diplomatic  discussions  are  not,  how- 
ever, in  those  official  papers  intended  for  publication,  to  be 
considered  as  philosophers  calmly  investigating  the  questions 
with  no  other  object  but  to  elicit  truth.  They  are  always,  to  a 
certain  extent,  advocates,  who  use  their  best  endeavors  to  urge 
and  even  strain  the  reasons  that  may  be  allied  in  favor  of  the 
claims  set  up  by  their  governments ;  and  in  the  same  manner  to 

repel,  if  not  to  deny,  all  that  may  be  adduced  by  the  other  party. 
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Such  official  papers  are  in  fact  appeals  to  public  opiDion,  i 
generally  piiblislied  wheu  tbere  remains  uo  hope  to  conclude  fat 
the  present  an  amicable  arrangement. 

But,  tbuugb  acting  in  tlmt  reg{)ect  as  advocates,  diplomatiatA 
are  essentially  ministers  of  peace,  whose  constant  and  primary 
duty  is  mutually  to  devise  conciliator)'  means  for  the  adjustment 
of  conflicting  pretensions,  for  the  continuance  of  friendly  rela- 
tions, for  preventing  war,  or  for  the  restoration  of  [>eaoe.  II J 
has  unfnrtnuately  happened  that  on  this  occasion  both  ^verif 
mcnts  have  assumed  riuch  absolute  and  exclusive  grounds  as  i 
have  greatly  increased,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  obstacles  t 
an  amicable  arrangement. 

It  itj  morally  impossible  for  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  anyj 
country  thoroughly  to  investigate  a  subject  so  complex  as  t 
of  the  respective  claims  to  tlie  Oregon  territory ;  and,  for  obvioi 
reasons,  it  is  much  less  understood  by  the  great  mass  of  the  po|Hi 
lation  in  England  tliau  in  tlie  United  States.  Everywhere,  wh< 
the  question  is  between  the  cotmtiy  and  a  foreign  nation,  th( 
people  at  large,  impelled  by  uatural  and  patriotic  feelings,  will 
rally  around  their  government.  For  the  consequences  that  u 
ensue  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  foreigi 
relations  are  alone  responsible.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  ti 
whomsoever  the  result  may  be  ascribed,  it  appears  from  t 
general  style  of  the  periodical  press  that,  with  few  exceplic 
the  people,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
imbued  with  the  belief  that  the  contested  territory  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  themselves,  and  that  any  concession  which  might  be 
made  would  be  a  boon  to  the  other  party.  Such  opinions,  if 
sustained  by  either  government,  and  accompanied  by  oorreepoud- 
ing  measures,  must  necessarily  lead  to  immediate  collisiwis,  and 
probably  to  war.  Yet  a  war  so  calamitous  in  itaelf,  so  fatal 
to  the  general  interests  of  both  countries,  is  almost  universally 
deprecated,  without  distinction  of  parties,  by  all  the  rational 
men  who  are  not  carried  away  by  the  warmth  of  their  feelings. 

In  the  present  state  of  excit«ment,  an  immediate  amicubtel 
arrangement  is  almost  hojieless;  time  is  necessary  before  the  two 
governments  can  be  induced  to  recede  from  their  extreme  pre- 
tensions.   In  the  mean  while,  uothing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  should 
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for  the  present  be  done  which  might  increase  the  excitement, 
aggravate  the  difficulties,  or  remove  the  only  remaining  barrier 
against  immediate  collision. 

The  United  States  claim  a  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
territory.  The  pretensions  of  the  British  government,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  heretofore  exhibited,  though  not  extending  to  a 
claim  of  absolute  sovereignty  over  the  whole,  are  yet  such  as 
cannot  be  admitted  by  the  United  States,  and,  if  persisted  in, 
must  lead  to  a  similar  result. 

If  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  be  properly  analyzed,  it  will  be 
found  that,  although  she  has  incidentally  discussed  other  ques- 
tions, she  in  fact  disreganls  every  other  claim  but  that  of  actual 
occupancy,  and  that  she  regards  as  such  the  establishment  of 
trading  factories  by  her  subjects.  She  accordingly  claims  a  par- 
tici|)ation  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  Columbia,  and  would 
make  that  river  the  boundary  between  the  two  powers.  This 
utter  disregard  of  the  rights  of  discovery,  particularly  of  that  of 
the  mouth,  sources,  and  course  of  a  river,  of  the  principle  of 
contiguity,  and  of  every  other  consideration  whatever,  cannot  be 
admitted  by  the  United  States.  The  offer  of  a  detached  defence- 
less territory  with  a  single  port  and  the  reciprocal  offers  of  what 
are  called  free  ports  cannot  be  viewed  but  as  derisory.  An  ami- 
cable arrangement  by  way  of  compromise  cannot  be  effected 
without  a  due  regard  to  the  claims  advanced  by  both  parties, 
and  to  the  expediency  of  the  dividing  line.* 

An  equitable  division  must  have  reference  not  only  to  the 
extent  of  territory,  but  also  to  the  other  peculiar  advantages 
attached  to  each  portion  respectively. 

From  and  including  Fuca  Straits  the  country  extending 
northwardly  al)ounds  with  convenient  seaports.  From  the  42d 
degree  of  latitude  to  those  straits  there  is  but  one  port  of  any 
importance,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Columbia,  and  this  is  of  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  access,  and  cannot  admit  ships  of  war  of  a 


^  I  allude  here  only  to  the  compromise  proposed  by  Great  Britain.  Her 
actual  claim,  as  explicitly  stated  by  herself,  is  to  the  whole  territory,  limited 
to  a  right  of  joint  occupancy  in  common  with  other  states,  leaving  the  right 
of  exclusive  dominion  in  abeyance. 
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large  size.  It  is  important  only  m  a  port  of  exiwrts.  As 
of  common  resort  for  supplies,  or  asylum  in  case  of  need  for  tbe 
numberless  Amerimn  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries  or  com- 
merce of  the  Pacific,  it  would  be  almost  useless,  even  if  in  the 
exclusive  pottsesaion  of  the  UDitcd  States,  It  must  also  be  ob- 
served that  the  navigable  channel  of  the  river,  from  its  mouth 
to  Puget's  Island,  is,  according  to  Vancouver,  close  along  the 
northern  shore.  Great  Britain  proposes  that  the  river  should 
be  the  boundary,  and  that  the  Unite<l  States  should  be  content 
with  the  [MHsession  of  the  port  it  offeretl,  in  common  with  her- 
self. It  is  really  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  consequences  ctf 
such  an  arrangement.  It  is  auflScient  to  say  that,  in  case  of" 
war  between  the  Iwo  countries,  it  wonld  leave  llie  United  Stats* 
without  a  single  port,  and  give  to  Great  Britain  tlie  indisputable 
and  exclusive  control  over  those  seas  and  their  commerce. 

The  first  and  indisi>eneable  step  towards  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment consists  in  the  investigation  not  so  much  of  the  superioritf 
of  one  claim  over  the  other,  as  of  the  question  whether  there  iM 
sufficient  grounds  to  sustain  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  eitberi 
government. 

If  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole  of  the  cont«el«l> 
territory  can  be  sustAined  against  Great  Britain,  or  if  the  pre- 
tension:^  of  this  power  can  to  their  full  extent  be  maintained 
against  the  United  States,  it  must  be  by  either  party  assuming 
that  the  other  has  no  opposite  claim  of  any  kind  whatever,  that 
there  are  no  doubtful  and  debatable  questions  pending  between 
the  two  countries.  This,  if  true  and  maintained,  must 
rily  lead  to  war,  unless  one  of  the  two  powers  should  yield  whA 
it  considers  as  its  absolute  right.  But  if  there  be  any  such  de^ 
batable  questions,  the  way  is  still  opeu  for  negotiations;  and. 
both  powers  may  recede  from  their  extreme  pretensions  withoot 
any  abandonment  of  positive  rights,  without  disgrace,  withoot 
impairing  national  honor  and  dignity. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  title  of  the  United  States  to 
the  whole  Oregon  territory  was  maintained  by  irrefragable  fads 
and  ai^uments.  These  must  be  sought  for  in  tlie  oorrespond- 
ence  lately  published.  They  consist,  first,  of  the  assertion  of  the 
ancient  claim  of  Spain  to  the  absolute  sovereiguty  over  the  whole 
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north-west  coast  of  America  as  far  tiorth  as  the  61st  degree  of 
north  hititude;  secondly,  of  the  cumulated  proofs  which  sustain 
the  claims  of  the  United  States  to  the  various  portions  of  the 
territory  (whether  in  their  own  right,  or  as  derived  from  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  the  Spanish  discoveries),  and  of  the 
refutation  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  other  party.  The 
first-mentioned  position  would,  if  tt  could  be  sustained,  be  suf- 
ficient to  prove,  and  is,  as  I  think,  the  only  one  that  could 
prove,  the  aissolute  and  complete  right  of  the  United  States 
to  the  whole  contested  territory. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  "Spain  considered  the  north-west 
coast  of  America  as  exclusively  her  own;"  that  this  claim  "had 
been  asserted  by  her  and  maintained  with  the  most  vigilant 
jealousy  ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  American  continent,  or 
nearly  three  centuries,  as  lar  north  as  her  settlements  or  missions 
extended."  There  were  two  ways  of  examining  the  soundness 
of  that  claim :  an  investigation  of  the  principles  on  which  it 
was  founded,  and  an  appeal  to  precedents.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  al>staineil  from  discussing  the  principle;  hut  he  has 
said  that  the  claim  of  Spain  to  sovereignty  "had  never  been 
seriously  questioned  by  any  European  nation  ;  that  it  had  been 
acquiesce<i  in  by  all  European  governments."  This  appears  to 
me  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  his  arguments, 

The  early  charters  of  the  British  monarclis  to  the  colonies 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  extended  from  sea  to  sea,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  single  exception  which 
excluded  from  the  grants  the  plat«a  actually  occni»ied  by  the 
subjectB  of  any  Christian  nation.  The  right  of  prior  occupancy 
was  recognized;  but  the  general  claim  of  Spain  to  the  sover- 
'  eignty  of  the  whole  coast  bonlering  on  the  Pacific  was  utterly 
disregartled.  Had  that  claim  l>een  considered  as  unquestion- 
able, had  it  been  acquiesced  in,  it  never  could  have  been  sup- 
posed that,  in  any  case  whatever,  England  could  have  a  right  to 
bestow  on  her  subjects  a  single  foot  of  land  bordering  on  the 
Pacific, 

Coming  down  to  modem  times,  the  only  nations  which  have 
set  up  any  claims  or  attempted  any  settlements  on  the  Pacific 
north  of  the  country  actually  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  are 
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Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  All  ' 
asserted  claims  to  the  north- western  conata  of  Amerti 
cilable  with  the  universal  sovereignty  claimed  by  Spain ;  Rii^ia 
and  England  from  the  time  when  their  Rofff  first  floaled  aloog 
die  coast  and  their  subjects  landed  on  its  shores;  tiie  United 
States  (rum  a  similar  datfi,  or  at  least  from  the  time  when  they 
actjiiiretl  Louisiana. 

If  tlie  right  of  Spain  was  absohite  and  exclusive  to  the  whole, 
there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  extended  be^-oad 
the  61st  d^ree  of  latitude.  The  right  of  Kussia  was  founded 
only  on  her  discoveries  and  the  establishment  of  some  trading 
factories.  She  respected  the  right  of  Spain  only  as  far  as  it  did 
not  interfere  with  her  own  claim.  She  has,  in  fact,  extended 
this  more  than  six  degrees  further  south,  and  to  this  the  United 
States,  who  had  acquired  ail  the  rights  of  Spain,  have  assented 
by  a  solemn  treaty.  Whatever  might  be  the  boundary  Hc<|ni- 
esced  in  by  Spain,  it  was  not  Russia  which  recognizetl  the  claim 
of  Spain;  it  wus  Spain  which  recognized  tliat  her  claim  was  not 
unlimited.  And  let  it  be  also  observed  that,  since  Sjiaiu  still 
claimed  as  far  nortli  as  the  Gist  degree  of  north  latitude  (the 
southern  limit  of  the  Russian  factories  when  first  visited  b}' 
Spanish  navigators),  the  Uniteil  States,  if  they  believed  the 
Spanish  right  absolute  and  exclusive,  ought  not  to  have  tvdvi 
to  Russia  a  country  extending  more  than  six  di^rees  of  latitude 
along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Great  Britain  contested  the  exclusive  claim  of  Spain  from  the 
year  1778,  the  date  of  Cook's  third  voyage;  and  he  was  the 
first  British  navigator  tiiat  had  for  more  than  two  centari« 
appeared  on  those  coasts.  This  doctrine  she  has  maintained 
ever  since.  She  did  not  resist  the  exclusive  claim  of  Spain  by 
virtue  of  the  Nootku  convention,  but  prior  to  it.  It  was  on 
that  ground  that  she  imperiously  demanded  indemnity  and 
restoration  for  the  property  aud  factory  of  one  of  her  subjects, 
which  had  been  forcibly  taken  by  the  Spanish  government.  She 
even  threatened  war;  and  the  Nootka  convention  was  the  resnll 
of  those  transactions.  Whatever  construction  may  at  this  time 
be  given  lo  that  instrument,  it  is  certain  at  least  that  Spain  hy 
it  conceded  a  portion  of  tlie  absolute  and  sovereign  right  sbe 
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had  till  then  asserted ;  that  slie  yielded  the  right  of  traile  with 
the  natives  on  all  that  part  of  the  coast  lying  north  of  her 
actual  settlemeats ;  aud  that,  by  stifiering  the  ultimate  right  of 
sovereignty  to  remain  in  abeyance,  she  made  that  pretension 
questionable  which  she  had  contended  could  not  be  called  in 
question. 

With  respect  to  the  United  States,  without  recurring  to  former 
negotiatious  which  were  not  attended  with  any  result,  it  is  sufB- 
cient  to  advert  to  the  convention  between  them  and  Great  Britain 
of  the  year  1818,  concluded  prior  to  the  date  of  tlie  treaty  by 
which  they  acquired  tlie  claims  of  Spain  to  the  territory  north 
of  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  United  States  at  that  time  distinctly  claimed,  in  their 
own  right  and  independent  of  the  S])anish  claims,  that  the 
boundary  along  the  49tli  parallel,  which  had  been  agreed  on  as 
that  between  them  and  Great  Britain,  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  Stony  Mountains,  should  be  extended  to  the 
Pacific.  To  this  division  of  territory  Great  Britain  would  not 
accede,  and  the  provision  for  a  joint  occupancy  during  the  next 
ensuing  years  was  substituted.  A  clause  was  inserted  that  the 
agreement  should  not  be  taken  to  alfect  the  claims  of  any  other 
power  or  state  to  any  part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Stony 
Mountains,  This  provision  clearly  referred  to  tlie  claims  of 
Russia  and  Sjmin,  The  northern  aud  southern  boundaries  of 
the  country,  which  the  two  contracting  parties  might  claim, 
were  left  undefined ;  Great  Britain  probably  thought  herself 
bound  by  the  Nootka  convention  to  respect  the  Spanish  claims 
to  the  extent  provided  by  that  instrument;  the  United  States 
could  not  but  recognize  those  derived  from  discovery,  with 
which  they  were  at  tliat  time  but  imperfectly  acquainted,  since 
their  own  claims  were  in  a  great  degree  derived  from  a  similar 
source.  But  the  convention  decisively  proves  that  the  United 
States  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  antiquated  claim  of  Sjuin  to  the 
absolute  and  exclusive  sovereignty  of  the  whole  country;  since, 
if  they  had  recognized  that  prior  claim  to  the  whole,  they  could 
Itave  had  none  whatever  to  any  portion  of  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  undeniable  that  the  assertion  of  the  Spanish 
claim  of  absolute  sovereignty  cannot  be  sustained  by  a  pre- 
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BUnied  Bcquiescenoe  on  the  part  of  the  only  nations  which  now 
claim  the  country.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  aiid  that  their  oppo- 
Bitioii  came  too  late,  and  that  they  neglected  too  long  to  protest 
against  the  Spanish  pretension  on  the  Pacific,  No  streee  will 
be  laid  on  Drake's  voyage,  which  had  a  warlike  character.  But 
the  British  charters  to  their  (X)loniea  show  that  those  pretensions 
were  disregarded  at  a  very  early  date.  There  was  no  occasion 
for  opposition  or  direct  denial  with  respect  to  the  Pacific  until 
tlie  attention  of  other  nations  was  directed  towards  that  remote 
country.  This  was  neglected,  because  all  the  commercial  na- 
tions were,  in  their  attemjtts  to  colonize  or  to  conquer  tlie 
foreign  and  till  then  nneaplored  regions,  attracted  by  countries 
far  more  accessible,  and  were  exclu-sively  engaged  in  pursuite 
much  more  imi>ortant.  The  East  Indies  and  the  West  India 
Islands  offered  a  vast  and  lucrative  field  for  commercial  enter- 
prise and  territorial  acquisition.  With  res[>ect  to  the  continent 
of  America,  France,  Eugland,  and  Holland  most  naturally 
planted  their  colonies  ou  the  nearest  opposite  shores  of  ihe 
Atlantic,  and  they  did  it  in  opposition  to  the  pretended  claim 
of  Spain,  which  extended  to  the  whole  of  America.  Although 
Btrennously  engaged  in  e;ctending  those  colonies  westwardly, 
these,  in  the  year  1754,  twenty  years  only  I>efore  Cook's  third 
voyage,  hardly  extended  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Wliat  imme- 
diate interest  could  then  have  impelled  eitlier  France  or  England 
ta  enter  a  formal  protest  against  the  antiquated  claim  of  Spain 
to  a  country  with  which  they  had  never  attempted  even  lo 
trade?  And  what  opportunity  had  occurred  for  doing  it  prior 
to  Cook's  voyage? 

But,  what  is  still  more  conclusive,  the  country  in  cjuestioD 
was  equally  neglected  by  Sjtain  herself.  Some  exploring  voy- 
ages, few  of  which  are  authentic,  were  indeed  made  by  Spanisb 
navigators,  and  the  claims  which  may  be  derived  from  their 
discoveries  have  now  been  transferred  to  the  United  Static,  so 
far  as  discovery  alone  can  give  a  claim,  and  no  further.  But 
during  more  tlian  two  centuries  that  Spain  had  no  competitor 
on  the  Pacific,  there  was  on  her  part  no  occupancy,  no  senle- 
ment,  or  attempt  to  make  a  settlement.  She  had  some  misdons 
on  the  western  coast  of  tlie  peninsula  of  California ;  but  her 
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r  settlements  in  Northern  or  New  California  are  of 
quite  recent  date;  that  of  the  most  southern  (8an  Di^o)  in 
1769,  and  that  of  the  moat  northern  (San  Francisco)  in  1776, 
two  years  only  before  Cook's  arrival  at  Nootka  Sound, 

In  point  of  fact,  the  contested  territory  had  been  utterly  neg- 
lected by  S[)ain.  All  the  energies,  such  as  they  were,  of  her 
Mexican  colonies  were  much  more  advantageously  applied  to 
the  itnprovement  of  the  vast  and  ricli  countries  which  they  had 
conquered,  princifwlly  to  the  discovery  and  working  of  the 
richest  and  most  productive  mines  of  the  precious  metals  as  yet 
known. 

Anson's  expedition  was  purely  military,  and  confined  to 
southern  latitudes.  But  the  narrative  drew  the  public  attention 
towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  spirit 
of  discovery.  Almost  immediately  a('t«r  the  jieace  of  1763  voy- 
ages were  undertaken  for  that  purpose  by  the  governments  of 
England  and  France ;  the  Pacific  was  explored ;  the  Russians, 
on  the  other  hand,  had,  more  than  thirty  years  before,  ascer- 
tained the  continuity  of  the  American  continent  from  Behring'a 
Straits  to  Mount  St.  Elias.  It  was  then,  and  not  till  then,  that 
Spain,  or  rather  the  Mexican  government,  awakening  from  its 
long  lethal^,  extended  its  missions  to  New  Califoruia.  In  the 
year  1774,  Perez,  with  his  pilot,  Martinez,  sailed  as  far  north 
as  the  northern  extremity  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Islantl,  having 
anchored  in  Nootka  Sound,  and,  as  Martinez  asserts,  peroeived 
the  entrance  of  Fuea's  Straits.  New  and  important  discoveries 
were  made  by  Quadra  and  Heceta  in  the  year  1775.  The 
sequel  is  well  known. 

But  on  what  foundation  did  the  claim  of  Spain  rest  ?  If  she 
had  indeed  an  absolute  right  to  the  whole  country  bordering 
on  the  Pacific,  derived  either  from  natural  or  international  law, 
or  from  usages  generally  recognized,  it  matters  but  little,  as  re- 
spects right,  whether  other  nations  had  acquiesced  in  or  opposed 
her  claim.  If  there  was  no  foundation  for  that  absolute  and 
exclusive  right  of  sovereignty,  Spain  could  transfer  nothing 
more  to  the  United  States  than  the  legitimate  claims  derived 
from  her  discoveries. 

The  discovery  gives  an  incipient  claim  not  only  to  the  identi- 
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cal  spot  thus  discovered,  but  to  a  certain  distance  beyond  iL  It 
has  been  admitted  tliat  the  claim  extends  geDerallj,  though  not 
universally,  as  far  inland  as  the  sources  of  rivers  emptying  into 
the  sea  where  the  discovery  has  been  made.  The  distance  to 
which  tlie  right  or  claim  extends  along  the  sea-shore  may  not 
be  precisely  defined,  and  may  vary  according  to  circumstances. 
But  it  never  can  be  unlimited ;  it  has  never  been  recc^nized  be- 
yond a  reasonable  extent.  Sjjain  was  tlie  first  European  nation 
which  discovered  and  occupied  Florida.  A  claim  on  that  ac- 
count to  the  absolute  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic 
Bhores  as  far  as  Hudson's  Bay  or  the  60th  d^ree  of  latitude 
would  strike  every  one  as  utterly  absurd.  A  claim  on  the  imrt 
of  Spain  to  the  sovcri-iguty  of  all  the  shores  of  tiie  Pacific,  de- 
rived from  her  having  esUiblished  missions  in  California,  would 
be  similar  in  its  nature  and  extent,  and  equally  inadmissible. 
It  caimot  bo  sustained  as  a  natural  right,  nor  by  the  principles 
of  international  law,  nor  by  any  general  usage  or  precedent. 
The  claim  of  Spain  rested  on  no  such  grounds. 

It  was  derived  from  the  bull  of  Poi>e  Alexander  VI.,  whici 
the  Spanish  monarclis  obtained  in  the  year  1493,  immediately 
after  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  By  virtue  of  that 
bull,  combined  with  another  previously  granted  to  Portugal, 
and  with  modifications  respecting  the  division-line  between  the 
two  powers,  tlie  Pope  grauted  to  them  the  exclusive  sovereignty 
over  all  the  discoveries  made  or  to  be  made  in  all  the  heathen  por- 
tions of  the  globe,  including,  it  must  be  recollected,  all  the  coua- 
tries  in  America  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  those  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Yet  even  at  that  time  the  C'atliolic  Kings  of 
England  and  France  did  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
on  such  subjects;  as  evidently  apjwars  by  the  voyages  of  Cabot 
under  the  orders  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  and  of  Cartier 
under  those  of  the  King  of  France,  Francis  I.  Subsequently 
the  colonies  planted  by  both  countries  from  Florida  to  Hudson's 
Bay  were  a,  practical  and  continued  protest  and  denial  of  the 
Spanish  claim  of  absolute  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  Amer- 
ica; whilst  the  acquiescence  of  Spain  was  tantamount  to  an 
abandonment  of  that  claim  where  it  was  resisted.     Bidiculuoa 

a  right  derived  from  such  a  source  may  ap^tear  at  this  time, 
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it  was  not  then  thus  considered  by  Spain;  and  the  western 
boundary  of  Brazil  is  to  this  day  regulated  by  the  division-line 
prescribed  by  the  Pope. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  priticiple  by  which  the  claim 
ever  was  or  can  be  sustained,  unless  it  be  the  idle  ceremony  of 
taking  ]>o3sessiou,  as  it  is  called.  The  celebrated  Spaniard  who 
first  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean,  "  Balboa,  advancing  up  to  the 
middle  in  the  waves,  with  his  buckler  and  sword,  took  posses- 
sion of  that  ocean  in  the  name  of  the  King  his  master,  and 
vowed  to  defend  it,  with  his  arms,  against  all  his  enemies." — 
{Robertson.) 

I  liave  dwelt  longer  on  this  subject  than  it  may  seem  to 
deserve.  The  assertion  of  the  solidity  of  this  ancient,  exclusive 
Spanish  claim  has  liad  an  apparent  effect  on  public  opinion  fatal 
to  the  prospect  of  an  amicable  arrangement.  I  am  also  fully 
satisfied  that  the  resort  to  vulnerable  arguments,  instead  of 
strengthening,  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  weight  of  tlie  multi- 
plied proofs  by  which  the  superiority  of  the  American  over  the 
British  claim  has  been  so  fully  establisiietl. 


NUMBER   II. 


It  has,  it  is  believed,  been  conclusively  proved  that  the  claim 
of  the  United  States  to  absolute  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
Oregon  territory,  In  virtue  of  the  ancient  exclusive  Spanish 
claim,  is  wholly  nnfoundetl.  Tlie  next  question  ia,  whetlier  the 
other  facte  and  arguments  adduced  by  either  party  estiiblbh  a 
complete  and  absolute  title  of  either  to  the  whole ;  for  tlie  United 
States  claim  it  explicitly ;  and,  although  the  British  proposal  of 
compromise  did  yield  a  part,  yet  her  qualified  claim  extends  to 
the  whole.  It  has  been  stated  by  herself  in  the  following  words : 
"  Great  Britain  claims  no  exclusive  sovereignty  over  any  portion 
of  that  territory.  Her  present  claim,  not  in  respect  to  any  part, 
but  to  the  whole,  is  limited  to  a  right  of  joint  occupancy,  in 
oommon  with  other  states,  leaving  the  right  of  exclusive  dominion 
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in  abeyaoce."  And,  again :  "  The  qualified  rights  whicJi  Great 
Britain  now  possesses  over  the  whole  of  the  territory  in  qu^oa 
embrace  the  right  to  uavigate  the  waters  of  those  cxjuntries,  the 
right  to  settle  in  and  over  any  part  of  them,  and  the  right  freely 
to  trade  with  the  inhnhitaiits  and  occupiers  of  the  Bame.  .  .  . 
It  is  fully  admitted  that  the  United  States  poasess  the  same 
rights ;  but  beyond  they  possess  none." 

In  the  nature  of  things  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  a  ciim- 
plete  and  absolute  right  to  any  portion  of  America  can  exist, 
unless  it  be  by  prescriptive  and  undisputed  actual  poEses^iou 
and  settlements,  or  by  virtue  of  a  treaty. 

At  the  time  when  America  was  discovered,  tlie  law  of  nations 
was  altogether  unsettled.  More  than  a  century  elapsed  before 
Grotius  attempted  to  lay  its  foundation  on  Natural  Liaw  and  the 
moral  precepts  of  Christianity;  and,  when  sustaining  it  by  pre- 
cedents, he  was  compelled  to  recur  to  Rome  and  Greece.  It 
was  in  reality  a  new  case,  to  which  no  ancient  precedents  could 
apply,'  for  which  some  new  rules  must  be  adopted.  Gradually, 
some  geueral  principles  were  admitted,  never  nuiversatly,  in 
their  nature  vague  and  often  conflicting.  For  instance^discovery 
varies,  fn>m  the  simjile  ascertaining  of  the  oontiuutty  of  land  to 
a  minute  exploration  of  its  various  harbors,  rivers,  &c. ;  and  the 
rights  derived  from  it  may  vary  accordingly,  and  may  occasion- 
ally be  claimed  to  the  same  district  by  different  nations.  There 
is  no  precise  rule  for  regulating  tlie  Lime  after  which  the  neglect 
to  occupy  would  nullify  the  right  of  prior  discovery;  nor  for 
defining  the  extent  of  coast  beyond  the  spot  discovered  to  whiiJi 
the  discoverer  may  be  entitled,  or  how  far  inland  his  claim  ei- 
tends.  The  principle  most  generally  admitted  was,  tliat,  in  caM 
of  a  river,  the  right  extended  to  the  whole  country  drained  by 
that  river  and  its  tributaries.  Even  this  was  not  universaUjr 
conceded.  This  rigiit  might  be  affected  by  a  simultaneous  d 
prior  discovery  and  occupancy  of  some  of  tlie  sources  of  6 
river  by  another  |«irty ;  or  it  might  conflict  with  a  general  cluOl 
of  contiguity.     This  last  claim,  when  extending   bej'ond  I 
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Bourcea  of  rivers  discovered  and  occupied,  is  vagiie  and  unde- 
fined: though  it  would  seem  that  it  cannot  exceed  in  breadth 
that  of  the  territory  on  the  coast  originally  discovered  and 
occupied.  A  few  examples  will  show  the  uncertainty  resulting 
from  those  various  claims  when  they  conflicted  with  each  other. 

The  old  British  charters,  estcndiug  from  sea  to  sea,  have 
already  l)een  mentioned.  They  were  founded,  beyond  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Atlantic,  on  no  other  principle 
than  that  of  contiguity  or  continuity.  The  grant,  in  1621,  of 
Nova  Scotia,  by  James  the  First,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  though  Cartier  had,  more  than  eighty- 
five  years  before,  discovered  the  mouth  of  that  river  and  as- 
cended it  as  high  up  as  the  present  site  of  Montreal,  and  the 
French,  under  Champlaiu,  had  several  years  before  1621  been 
settled  at  Quebec.  But  there  is  another  ease  more  important 
and  still  more  in  |)oint. 

The  few  survivors  of  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Narvaez, 
who,  coming  from  Florida,  did  in  a  most  extraordinary  way 
reach  Cnliacan,  on  the  Pacific,  were  the  first  Europeans  who 
crossed  the  Mississippi.  Some  years  later,  Ferdinand  de  Soto, 
coming  also  from  Florida,  did  in  the  year  1541  reach  and  cross 
the  Mississippi  at  some  place  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
and  that  of  the  Arkansas.  He  explored  a  portion  of  the  river 
and  of  the  adjacent  country,  and,  after  his  death,  Moscoso,  who 
succeeded  him  in  command,  did,  in  the  year  1543,  build  seven 
brigantines  or  barques,  in  which,  with  the  residue  of  his  fol- 
lowers, he  descended  the  Mississippi,  the  mouth  of  which  he 
reacheil  in  seventeen  days.  Thence  putting  to  sea  with  his  frail 
vessels,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  Spanish  port  of 
Panuco,  on  the  Mexican  coast.  Tiie  right  of  discovery  clearly 
belonged  to  Spain  ;  but  she  had  neglected  for  near  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  to  make  any  settlement  on  the  great  river  or  any 
of  its  tributaries.  The  French,  coming  from  Canada,  reached 
the  Mississippi  in  the  year  1680,  and  ascended  it  as  high  up  as 
St.  Anthony's  Falls;  and  La  Salle  descended  it  in  1082  to  its 
mouth.  The  French  government  did,  in  virtue  of  that  second 
discovery,  claim  the  country,  subsequently  founded  New  Orleans, 
and  formed  several  other  settlements  in  the  interior  on  the  Mis- 
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BiBsippi  or  ite  waters.  Spain  almost  immediately  occupied  Pen- 
sacola  and  Nacogdoches,  id  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
French  eastwardly  and  westwardly ;  but  she  did  not  attempt  to 
disturb  them  in  their  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  and  itB  trib- 
utaries. We  linve  here  the  proof  of  a  prior  right  of  disooveiy 
being  superseded,  ivhen  too  long  neglected,  by  that  of  actual 
occuiwncy  and  settlement. 

The  French,  by  virtue  of  having  thus  diecovere<l  the  mouih 
of  the  Mississippi,  of  having  asoended  it  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles,  of  having  explored  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  and  the 
Illinois  from  their  respective  mouths  to  their  most  remote: 
sources,  and  of  having  formed  several  settlemeute  as  above 
tioned,  laid  claim  to  the  whole  country  drained  by  tlie 
river  and  its  tributaries.  They  accordingly  built  forts  at  Le 
Boiuf,  high  np  the  Alleghany  River,  and  on  the  site  where  Pitts- 
burgh now  stands.  On  the  ground  of  discovery  or  settlement 
Great  Britain  had  not  the  slightest  claim.  General,  then  Colonel 
Wafihingfon,  was  the  first  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  in 
the  year  1 754,  planted  the  British  banner  on  the  AVestem  watets. 
The  British  claim  was  founded  principally  on  the  ground  of 
contiguity,  enforced  by  other  considerations.  The  strongest  of 
these  was  that  it  could  not  consist  with  natural  law  that  the 
British  colonies,  with  a  jmpulation  of  near  two  millions,  should 
be  confined  to  the  narrow  belt  of  land  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  that  the  right  derived  from  the 
discovery  of  the  main  river  should  be  carried  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  allow  the  French  colonies,  with  a  population  of  fifty  thou- 
sand, rightfully  to  claim  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  contest  was  decided  by  the  sword.  By  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  1763  the  Mississippi,  with  the  exception  of  New  Orleans 
and  its  immediate  vicinity,  was  made  the  boundary.  The  French 
not  only  lost  all  that  part  of  the  valley  which  lay  east  of  that 
river,  but  they  were  compelled  to  cede  Canada  to  Great  Britain. 

It  may,  however,  hap|)en  that  all  the  various  claims  from 
which  a  title  may  be  derived,  instead  of  pertaining  to  several 
powers,  and  giving  rise  to  conflicting  pretensions,  are  united, 
and  rightfully  belong  to  one  nation  alone.  This  union,  if  entii^ 
may  justly  be  considered  as  giving  a  complete  and  exclusive 
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to  the  sovereignty  of  that  part  of  the  country  embraced  by  Buoh 
united  claims. 

The  poeition  assumed  by  the  British  government,  that  those 
various  claims  exclude  each  other,  and  that  the  assertion  of  one 
forbids  an  appeal  to  the  others,  is  obviously  untenable.  All  that 
can  l>e  said  in  that  respect  is,  that  if  any  one  claim  is  alone  suf- 
ficient to  establish  a  complete  and  indisputable  title,  an  appeal  to 
others  is  superfluous.  Thus  far,  and  no  farther,  can  the  objeotion 
be  maintained.  The  argument  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
in  reality  was,  that  the  government  considered  the  title  derived 
from  the  ancient  exclusive  Spanish  claim  as  indisputable;  but 
,  that,  if  this  was  denied,  all  the  other  just  claims  of  the  United 
States  taken  togetiier  constituted  a  complete  title,  or  at  least  far 
superior  to  any  that  could  be  adduced  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  question, 
which  has  been  completely  discussed,  since  the  object  of  this 
paper  is  only  to  show  that  there  remain  on  both  sides  certain 
detiatable  questions ;  and  that  therefore  both  governments  may, 
if  so  disposed,  recede  from  some  of  their  pretensions  without 
any  abandonment  of  positive  rights,  and  without  impairing 
national  honor  and  dignity. 

Although  Great  Britain  seems,  in  this  discussion,  to  have 
relied  almost  exclusively  on  the  right  derived  from  actual  occu- 
pancy and  settlement,  she  cannot  reject  absolutely  those  derived 
from  other  sources.  She  must  admit  that,  both  iu  theory  and 
practice,  the  claims  derived  from  prior  discovery,  from  contiguity, 
from  the  principle  which  gives  to  the  first  discoverer  of  the  mouth 
of  a  river  and  of  its  course  a  claim  to  the  whole  country  drained  by 
such  river,  have  all  been  recogninetl,  to  a  certain  though  not  well- 
defined  extent,  by  all  the  European  nations  claiming  various  por- 
tions of  America.  And  she  cannot  deny  the  iaiits  that  (as  Mr. 
Greenhow  justly  concludes)  the  sea-shore  had  been  generally  ex- 
amined from  the  42d  and  minutely  from  the  45th  to  the  48th 
degree  of  latitude,  Nootka  Sound  discovered,  and  the  general 
direction  of  the  coast  from  the  48lh  to  the  58th  degree  of  lati- 
tude ascertained  by  the  Si>anish  expeditions,  in  the  years  1774 
and  1775,  of  Perez,  Heceta,  aud  Bodego  y  Quadra;  that  the 
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AmericaD   Captain  Gray  was  the  first  who,  in  1792,  ente 
into  and  ascertained  the  existence  of  the  river  Columbia  s 
the  place  where  it  empties  into  the  sea  ;  tliat,  prior  to  that  i 
covery,  tlie  Spaniard  Heceta  was  the  first  who  had  been  withifl 
the  bay,  called  Deception  Bay  by  Meares,  into  which  the  riv< 
does  empty  ;  that,  of  the  four  navigators  who  had  been  in  tlifl 
bay  prior  to  Gray's  final  discovery,  the  Spaniard  Heceta  and  t 
/American  Gray  were  the  only  ones  who  had  asserted  that  a  great" 
(river  emptied  itself  into  that  bay,  Heceta  having  even  given  a 
name  k>  the  river  (St.  Roc),  and  the  entrance  having  been  desig- 
'nated  by  his  own  name  (Ensennada  de  Heceta),  whilst  the  twn 
^^Dglieh  navigators  Mearea  and  Vancouver  had  both  concluded 
tnat  uo  large  river  had  its  mouth  there;  that  in  the  year  1805 
I^wia  and  C'larke  were  the  first  who  descended  the  river  Colum- 
bia, from  one  of  ito  principal  western  sources  to  ite  mouth  ;  that 
the  first  actual  occupancy  in  that  quarter  was  by  Mr.  Astor's 
company,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1811,  though  Mr.  Thompson, 
the  astronomer  of  tlie  British  Northwest  Company,  who  arrived 
at  Astoria  on  the  15th  of  July,  may  have  wintered  on  or  nea 
some  northern  source  of  tlie  river  in  52  degrees  north  latitudta 
that  amongst  the  factories  established  by  that  American  compi 
one  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Okanagsa  with  1 
Columbia,  in  about  49  d^rees  of  latitude ;  tliat  the  42d  d^ 
is  the  boundary,  west  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  established  I 
treaty  between  Spain,  now  Mexico,  and  the  United  States;  tliU 
the  49th  degree  is  likewise  the  boundary,  from  the  Idke  of  t 
Woo<la  to  the  Stony  Mountains,  established  by  treaty  betwea 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ;  and  that  therefore  the  rigl 
of  the  United  States,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  principH 
of  contiguity  or  continuity,  embraces  the  territory  west  of  tl 
Stony  Mountains  contained  between  the  42d  and  49th  degrees  4 
latitude. 

Omitting  other  considerations  which  apply  principally  to  d 
territory  north  of  Fuca  Straits,  where  the  claims  of  both  part 
are  almost  exclusively  derived  from  their  respective  discovericl 
Inchiding  those  of  Spain,  it  may  be  ra.tionaliy  inferred  from  tW_ 
preceding  enumeration  that  there  remain  various  rjutstions  which 
must  be  considered  by  Great  Britain  as  being  still  doubtful  and 
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debatable,  and  that  she  may  tlierefore,  without  any  abandonment 
of  positive  rights,  recede  from  the  extreme  pretensions  which 
she  )ias  advanced  iti  the  discussion  respecting  a  division  of  the 
territory.  But,  iiithough  conjectures  may  be  formed,  and  the 
course  pursued  by  tlie  government  of  the  United  States  may 
have  an  influence  on  that  wliicli  Great  Britain  will  adopt,  it 
does  not  belong  to  me  to  discuss  what  that  government  may  or 
will  do.  This  paj^er  is  intended  for  the  American  and  not  for 
the  English  public;  and  my  attention  has  been  principally  di- 
rected to  those  points  which  may  be  considered  by  the  United 
States  as  doubtful  and  debatable. 

It  was  expressly  stipulated  that  nothing  contained  in  the  con- 
ventions of  1818  and  1827  should  be  construed  to  impair  or  in 
any  manna-  affed  the  claims  which  either  of  the  contracting  jmr- 
ties  may  have  to  any  jiart  of  the  country  westward  of  the  Stony 
or  Bocky  Mountains.  After  the  most  cool  and  impartial  inves- 
tigation of  which  I  am  capable,  I  have  not  been  able  to  i)erceive 
any  claim  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  or  debatable  question, 
respecting  the  territory  south  of  Fuca'a  Straits,  but  the  species 
of  occupancy  by  the  British  fur  coiopaniea  between  the  year 
1813  and  Octolier  20,  1818;  and  this  must  be  considered  in 
oonnectiou  with  the  restoration  of  "  all  territory,  places,  and  jm>3- 
aessions  whatsoever  taken  by  either  jwirty  from  the  other  during 
the  war,"  provided  for  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  To  this  briiiich 
of  the  subject  belongs  also  the  question  whether  tlie  establish- 
ment of  trading  factories  with  Indians  may  eventually  give  a 
right  to  sovereignty.  My  opinion  was  expressed  in  the  Ameri- 
can counter-statement  of  the  case,  dated  19th  December,  1826 : 
"  It  is  believed  that  mere  factories,  established  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  trafficking  with  the  natives,  and  without  any  view  to 
cultivation  and  permanent  settlement,  cannot  of  themselves  and 
unsupported  by  any  other  consideration  give  any  better  title  to 
dominion  and  absolute  sovereignty  than  similar  establishments 
mode  in  a  civilized  country."  However  true  this  may  be  as  an 
abstract  proposition,  it  must  be  admitted  that  practically  the 
modest  British  factory  at  Calcutta  has  gradually  grown  up  into 
absolute  and  undisputed  sovereignty  over  a  population  of  eighty 
millions  of  people. 


The  queEtiooB  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  may  be  allowed  b 
the  Utiiteil  States  to  be  debatable,  and  therefore  to  make  it 
questionable  whether  they  have  a  complete  right  to  the  whole 
Ore«;nn  territory,  are : 

1st.  The  Nootka  coDveDtion,  which  applies  to  the  whole,  ftodj 
which,  though  not  of  primary  importance,  is  nevertheless  a  fai^B 
and  the  inferences  drawn  frnm  it  a  matter  of  argument.  ^ 

2dly.  The  discovery  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca. 

3dly.  North  of  tliiise  straits,  along  the  sea-shores,  the  discov- 
1/  eries  of  the  British  contrasted  with  those  of  the  American  and 
Spanish  navigators;  in  the  interior,  the  question  whether  the 
discovery  of  the  mouth  and  the  navigation  of  one  of  itfi  principal 
branches  from  its  source  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  implies  with- 
out exception  a  complete  right  to  the  whole  conntry  drained  by 
all  the  tributaries  of  such  river;  and  also  the  British  claim  to 
the   wliole   territory  drained   by  Frazer's   River, — its   sources 
having  been  discovered,  in  1792,  by  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie;.  J 
factories  having  been  established  upon  it  bv  the  British  as  e&rl^a 
as  the  year  1806;   and  the  whole  river  theuee  to  its  moadt   ■ 
having  been  for  a  number  of  years  exclusively  navigated  l^ 
British  subjects. 

It  appears  to  me  sufficient  generally  to  suggest  the  contro-  ■ 
verted  points.     That  which  relates  to  Fuca's  Straits  is  the  mot 
important,  and  deserves  particular  consideration. 

If  Fuca's  voyage  in  1592  could  !»  proved  to  be  an  authentisa 
document,  this  would  settle  at  once  the  question  in  favor  of  the  I 
United  States ;  but  the  voyage  was  denic<l  in  the  iutroductiodil 


icano.     This  was  an  o 
ices  of  the  Spanish  gover 
n  against  the  cliarges  thai 


to  the  voyage  of  the  Sutil  and  Mexie 
document,  published  under  the  aiispii 
ment,  and  intended  to  vindicate   '. 

she  had  contributed  nothing  to  the  advancement  of  geography 
in  those  quarters.  This  negative  evidence  was  confirmed  by 
Humboldt,  who  says  that  no  trace  of  such  voyage  can  be  found 
in  the  archives  of  Mexico.  Unwilling  to  adduce  any  doubtful 
fact,  I  abstained  from  alluding  to  it  in  the  statement  of  the 
American  case  in  1826.  Later  researches  show  that,  althou^ 
recorded  evidences  remain  of  the  voyages  of  Gali  from  Macao  J 
to  Acapulco  in  1584,  of  the  Santa  Anna  (on  board  of  whidi  | 
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was,  as  lie  e&ys,  Ftica  himself)  from  Manilla  to  the  coast  of 
California,  where  she  was  capturLii  in  1587  by  Cavendish,  and 
of  Vizcaino  in  1602-1603,  and  even  of  Maldonado's  fictitious 
voyage  in  1588,  yet  no  trace  has  been  found  in  Spain  or 
Mexico  of  Fuea's,  or  any  other  similar  voyage,  in  1692,  or 
thereabout. 

On  reatling  with  attention  the  brief  account  published  by 
Purchas,  I  will  say  that  the  voyage  itself  has  much  internal 
evidence  of  its  truth,  but  that  the  inference  or  conclusion  thraws 
much  discretlit  on  the  whole.  The  only  known  account  of  the 
voyage  is  that  given  verbally  at  Venice,  in  1596,  by  Fuca,  a 
Greek  pilot,  to  Mr.  Lock,  a  respectable  English  merchant,  who 
transmitted  it  to  Purchaa, 

Fuca  says  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico 
to  discover  the  straits  of  Aniau  aad  the  passage  thereof  into 
the  sea,  which  they  called  the  North  Sea,  which  is  owr  Xorth- 
Weat  Sea;  that  between  47  and  48  degrees  of  latitude  he 
entered  into  a  broad  inlet,  through  which  he  sailed  more  than 
twenty  days,  and  being  then  come  into  the  North  Sea  already, 
and  not  being  sufficiently  armed,  he  returned  again  to  Acapulco. 
He  oifered  then  to  Mr,  Lock  to  go  into  England  and  serve  her 
Majesty  in  a  voyage  for  the  discovery  perfectly  of  the  North- 
West  passage  iuto  the  South  Sea.  If  it  be  granted  that  the 
inlet  through  which  he  had  sailed  was  really  the  same  as  the 
straits  which  now  bear  his  name,  that  sea  iuto  which  he  emerged, 
and  which  he  asserts  to  be  our  North-  West  Sea,  must  have  been 
that  which  is  now  called  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  north  of 
Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Island,  in  about  51  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. Oar  Norlh-Wed  Sea  was  that  which  washes  the  shores 
of  New  Foundlatid  and  Labrador,  then  universally  knowu  as 
far  north  as  the  vicinity  of  the  60th  degree  of  latitude.  Hud- 
eon's  Straits  had  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  discovery  of 
Davis's  Straits  might  not  be  knowu  to  Fuca.  But  no  navigator 
at  that  time,  who,  like  he,  had  sailed  across  both  tlie  Atlantic 
aJid  the  Pacific  Oceans,  could  be  ignorant  that  the  northern 
extremity  of  New  Foundland,  which  lies  nearly  in  the  same 
latitude  as  the  northern  entrance  oi'  Fuca's  Straits,  is  situated 
sixty  or  seventy  degrees  of  longitude  east  of  that  entrance. 
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The  only  way  to  reconcile  the  aocount  with  itself  i&  to  snppose 
that  Fuca  believed  thfit  the  continent  of  America  did  not  on 
the  side  of  the  Atlantic;  extend  further  north  than  aboat  the 
60th  degree,  and  was  boundeil  nortiiwardly  by  an  open  sea 
which  extended  as  far  west  as  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
inlet  through  which  he  had  sailed.  It  is  true,  nevertbeles, 
tliat  between  the  years  1774  and  1792  there  was  a  prevailing 
opinion  aniougst  the  navigators  that  Fuca  had  actually  dis- 
covered an  inlet  leading  t-owards  the  Atlantic.  Prior  to  the 
year  1787  they  were  engaged  in  seeking  for  it,  and  the  Spaniards 
had  for  that  pnqKise  explored  in  vain  the  sea-coast  lying  soatll 
of  the  48th  degree;  for  it  is  well  known  that  Fuca'a  entranflvj 
lies  between  the  48th  and  49th,  and  not  between  the  47th  and 
48th,  d^rees  of  latitude,  as  he  had  announced. 

The  modern  discovery  of  that  inlet  is  due  to  Captain  Barclay, 
an  Englishman,  commanding  the  Imperial  Eagle,  a  vessel  owned 
by  British  merchants,  but  which  was  equipped  at  and  took 
its  departure  from  Ostend,  aud  which  sailed  under  the  fiagt^ 
the  Austrian  East  India  Company.  The  British  government 
which  has  objected  to  the  American  claim  derived  from  Ci 
tain  Gray's  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Columbia  ok,! 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  jirivate  individual  and  that  his  v( 
was  not  a  public  ship,  cannot  certainly  claim  anything  in  virtnr 
of  a  discovery  by  a  private  Englishman  sailing  under  Austrian' 
colors.  In  that  case,  and  rejecting  Fuca'a  voyage,  neither  thlT' 
United  States  nor  England  can  lay  any  claim  on  account  of  tbt 
discovery  of  the  straits. 

Subsequently,  the  Englishman  Meares,  sailing  under  the  Poff*^ 
tuguese  flag,  penetrated,  in  1768,  about  ten  miles  into  the  tnle^, 
and  the  American  Gray,  in  1789,  about  fifty  miles.  The  pre* 
tended  voyage  of  the  sloop  Washington  throughout  the  stiaihs 
under  the  command  of  either  Gray  or  Xendrick,  has  no  other 
foundation  that  an  assertion  of  Meares,  on  which  no  reliance  can 
be  placed. 

In  the  year  1790  (1791  according  to  Vancouver)  the  Span- 
iards Elisa  and  Quimper  explored  tlie  straits  more  than  one 
hundred  miles,  discovering  the  Port  Discovery,  the  entrance  of 
Admiralty  Inlet,  the  Deception  Passage,  and  theCanal  de  Haro. 
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In  1792,  Vancouver  explored  and  surveyed  the  straits  through- 
out, together  with  their  various  bays  and  harbors.  Even  there 
he  had  been  preceded  in  part  by  the  Sutil  and  Mexicano;  and 
he  expresses  his  regret  that  they  had  advauced  before  him  as  far 
as  the  Canal  de  Rosario. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  caonot  be  doubted 
that  the  United  States  must  admit  that  the  discovery  of  the 
straits,  and  tlie  various  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  it, 
are  doubtful  and  deUitable  questions. 

That  which  relates  to  a  presumed  agreement  of  commissioners 
appointed  under  tlie  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  whicli  the  northern 
boundary  of  Canada  was,  from  a  certain  point  north  of  Lake 
Superior,  declared  to  extend  westwardly  along  the  49th  parallel 
of  latitude,  does  not  appear  to  me  definitively  settled.  As  this 
had  been  assumed  many  years  before  as  a  positive  fact,  and  had 
never  been  contradicted,  I  also  assumed  it  as  such,  and  did  not 
thoroughly  investigate  the  subject.  Yet  I  had  before  me  at  least 
one  map  (name  of  publL^her  not  recollected),  of  which  I  have  a 
vivid  recollection,  on  which  the  dividing  lines  were  distinctly 
marked  and  expressly  designated  as  being  in  conformity  with 
the  agreement  of  the  commissioners  under  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
The  evidence  against  the  fact,  though  in  some  respects  strong,  is 
purely  negative.  The  line,  according  to  the  map,  extended  from 
a  certain  point  near  the  source  of  the  river  Saguenay,  in  a  west- 
erly direction,  to  another  designated  point  on  another  river 
emptying  either  into  the  St.  Lawrence  or  James's  Bay;  and 
there  were,  in  that  way,  four  or  five  lines  following  each  other, 
all  tending  westwardly,  but  with  different  inclinations  north- 
wardly or  southwardly,  and  all  extending  from  some  apparently 
knon'n  point  on  a  designated  river  to  another  similar  point  on 
another  river ;  the  rivers  themselves  emptying  themselves,  some 
into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  othere  into  James's  Bay  or 
Hudson's  Bay,  until,  from  a  certain  point  lying  north  of  Lake 
Superior,  the  line  was  declared  to  extend  along  the  49th  degree 
of  latitude,  as  above  stated.  It  was  with  that  map  before  me 
that  the  following  paragraph  was  inserted  in  the  American  state- 
ment of  December,  1826  ; 

"  The  limits  between  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  North 
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America  and  those  of  France  iu  the  same  quarter,  namelv,  Ci 
ada  and  Louisiana,  were  determined  by  oommissioiiers  appointed 
in  pursuance  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  From  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador to  a  certain  point  north  of  Lake  Superior  thoee  limio 
were  fixed  according  to  certain  metes  and  Irannds;  and  from 
that  point  the  line  of  demarcation  was  i^reed  to  extend  indefi- 
nitely due  west,  along  tlie  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  lutitnde. 
It  was  in  conformity  with  that  arrangement  that  the  United 
Statoi  did  claim  that  parallel  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Iioiui 
iana.  It  has  been  accordingly  thus  settled,  as  far  as  the  Stoi 
Mountains,  by  the  convention  of  1818  between  the  United  Siatea 
and  Great  Britain ;  and  no  adequate  rea.'^ou  can  be  given  why 
the  same  boundary  should  not  be  continued  as  far  as  the  claims 
of  the  United  States  do  extend,  that  is  to  say,  as  for  as  the 
PacifiL-  Ocean." 

It  appears  very  extraordinary  that  any  gef^rapher  or  map- 
maker  should  have  invented  a  dividing  line  with  such  specil 
details  without  having  sufficient  grounds  for  lielieving  that 
had  been  thus  determined  by  the  commissioners  under  the  Trea^ 
of  Utrecht.   It  is  also  believed  that  Douglass's  Summary  (not  at 
this  moment  within  my  reach)  adverts  to  the  portion  of  the  line 
from  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  the  Saguenay.     Finally,  the  alla- 
sion  to  the  49th  parallel  aa  a  boundary  fixed  in  consequence  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  had  been  rejieatedly  made  in  the 
of  preceding  negotiations,  as  well  as  in  the  conferences  of  that 
of  the  year  1826 ;  and  there  is  no  apparent  motive,  if  the 
tion  was  known  by  the  British  negotiators  not  to  be  founded 
factj  why  they  should  not  have  at  once  denied  it.     It  may  be, 
however,  that,  the  question  having  ceased  to  be  of  any  interest 
to  Great  Britain  since  the  acquisition  of  Canada,  they  had  not 
in%'estigated  the  subject.     It  is  of  some  impoi-tance,  because,  if 
authenticated,  the  discussion  would  be  converted  from  questi< 
respecting  undefined  claims  into  one  concerning  the  con8tnicti< 
of  a  i>ositive  treaty  or  convention. 

It  is  sufficiently  clear  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  an  amicable  division  of  the  territory,  if  at  all  practicable, 
must  be  founded  in  a  great  d^ree  on  expediency.  This  of 
course  must  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  two  governments.    The 
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only  natural,  equitable,  and  practicable  line  which  has  occurred 
to  loe  is  one  which,  running  through  the  middle  of  Fuca 
Straits,  from  its  entrance  to  a  point  on  the  main,  situated  south 
of*  the  mouth  of  Frazer's  River,  should  leave  to  the  United 
States  all  the  shores  and  harbors  lying  south,  and  to  Great 
Britain  all  those  north  of  that  line,  including  the  whole  of 
Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Island.  It  would  be  through  Fuca's 
Straits  a  nearly  easterly  line,  along  the  parallel  of  about  48^ 
degrees,  leaving  to  England  the  most  valuable  and  permanent 
portioji  of  the  fur-trade,  dividing  the  sea-coast  as  nearly  as 
possible  into  two  equal  parts,  and  the  ports  in  the  most  equi- 
table manner.  To  leave  Admiralty  Inlet  and  its  sounds  to 
Great  Britain  would  give  her  a  possession  in  the  heart  of  tlie 
American  portion  of  the  territory.  Whether  from  the  point 
where  the  line  would  strike  the  main  it  should  be  continued 
along  the  same  {>arallel,  or  run  along  the  49th,  is  a  matt£r  of 
secondary  importance. 

If  such  division  should  take  place,  the  right  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  situated  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Columbia  to 
the  navigation  of  that  river  to  its  mouth  is  founded  on  natural 
law ;  and  the  principle  has  almost  been  recognized  as  the  public 
law  of  Euro{>e.  Limited  to  commercial  purposes,  it  might  be 
admitted,  but  on  the  express  condition  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  should  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same 
extent,  have  the  right  to  navigate  the  river  St,  Lawrence. 

But  I  must  say  tliat,  whatever  may  \x  the  ultimate  destinies 
of  the  Oregon  territory,  I  would  feel  great  regret  in  seeing  it  in 
any  wuy  divided.  An  amicable  divii^iou  appears  to  me  without 
comparison  preferable  to  a  war  for  that  object  between  the  two 
countries.  In  every  other  view  of  tbe  subject  it  is  highly  ex- 
ceptionable. Without  adverting  for  the  present  to  considerations 
of  a  higher  nature,  it  may  be  sufificient  here  to  observe  that  the 
conversion  of  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  into  a  British 
colony  would  in  its  effects  make  the  arrangement  very  unequal, 
The  United  States  are  forbidden  by  their  Constitution  to  give  a 
preference  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another.  The 
[K>rts  within  the  jwrtion  of  territory  allotted  to  the  United  States 
would  of  course  remain  open  to  British  vessels ;  whilst  American 
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vessels  would  be  excluded  from  the  ports  of  the  British  colony, 
unless  occasionally  admitted  by  special  acts  deitetidiug  on 
will  of  Great  Britain. 
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Beyond  the  naked  assertion  of  an  absolute  right  to  the  whole 
territory,  so  little  in  tlio  8hai>e  of  argument  bus  been  adduced, 
and  90  much  warmth  has  been  exhibited  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subject,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  question  bas  now 
become  on  both  sides  one  of  feeling  rather  than  of  right.  Tbia 
in  America  gnjws  out  of  the  fact  that  in  this  contest  with  a 
European  nation  the  contested  territory  is  in  America  and  not 
in  Europe,  It  is  identical  with  the  premature  official  annun- 
ciation that  the  United  States  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  new  colony  in  North  America  by  any  EnropeoQ 
nation.  This  sentiment  was  already  general  at  the  time  when 
it  was  first  publicly  declared,  and  now  that  it  baa  been  almost 
universally  avowed,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  any  private 
citizen  to  say,  as  I  now  do,  that  I  share  in  that  feeling  to  its 
full  extent.  For  the  Americans  Or^on  is  or  will  be  home; 
for  England  it  is  but  an  ontpost,  which  may  aflbrd  meaus  of 
annoyance  rather  than  l»e  a  source  of  real  jwwer.  In  Amerira 
all  have  the  same  ultimate  object  in  view ;  we  differ  only  willi 
respect  to  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  attained. 

Two  circumstances  have  had  a  tendency  to  nourish  and  exrile 
these  feelings.  The  British  fur  companies,  from  their  pogilion, 
from  their  monopolizing  character,  from  their  natural  influence 
upon  the  Indians,  and  from  that,  much  greater  than  might  haw 
been  expected,  which  they  have  constantly  had  uj>on  the  Britisli 
government  in  its  negotiations  with  the  United  States,  have  fur 
sixty  years  l)een  a  perjietual  source  of  annoyance  and  collisions- 
The  vested  interests  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  are  at  this 
moment  tlie  greatest  obstacle  to  an  amicable  arrangement.  It  is 
at  the  same  time  due  to  justice  to  say  that,  as  fur  as  is  koowD, 
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that  company  has  acted  in  Oregon  in  conformity  with  the  terms 
of  the  convention,  and  that  its  officers  have  uniformly  treated 
the  Americans,  whether  visitors  or  emigrants,  not  only  cour- 
teously, but  with  great  kindness. 

If  the  British  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America  were  an 
independent  country,  or  were  they  placed  in  their  commercial 
relations,  at  least  with  the  United  States,  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  British  possessions  in  Europe,  these  relations  would  be  regu- 
lated by  the  reciprocal  interests  and  wants  of  the  parties  imme- 
diately concerned.  Great  Britain  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
persist  in  her  colonial  policy;  but  the  result  has  been  extremely 
vexatious,  and  to  the  United  States  injurious.  All  this  is  true. 
But  feelings  do  not  confer  a  right,  and  the  indulgence  of  excited 
feelings  is  neither  virtue  nor  wisdom. 

The  Western  States  have  no  greater  apparent  immediate  in- 
terest in  the  acquisition  of  Oregon  than  the  States  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic.  These  stand  in  greater  need  of  an  outlet  for  their 
surplus  emigrating  population,  and  to  them  exclusively  will  for 
the  present  the  benefit  accrue  of  ports  on  the  Pacific  for  the 
protection  of  the  numerous  American  ships  employed  in  the 
fisheries  and  commerce  of  that  ocean.  It  is  true  that  in  case 
of  war  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  States  will  not,  if  a 
naval  superiority  shall  be  obtained  on  the  upper  Lakes,  feel  those 
immediate  calamities  of  war  to  which  the  country  along  the 
sea-shore  is  necessarily  exposed;  but  no  section  of  the  United 
States  will  be  more  deeply  affected  by  the  impossibility  of  find- 
ing during  the  war  a  market  for  the  immense  surplus  of  its 
agricultural  products.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  direct 
tax  has  heretofore  been  found  as  productive  as  the  aggregate 
of  all  the  other  internal  taxes  levied  by  the  general  govern- 
ment; that,  in  case  of  war,  it  must  necessarily  be  imposed ;  and 
that,  as  it  must,  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution,  be  levied 
in  proportion  to  the  respective  population  of  the  several  States, 
it  will  be  much  more  oppressive  on  those  which  have  not  yet 
accumulated  a  large  amount  of  circulating  or  personal  capital. 
The  greater  degree  of  excitement  which  prevails  in  the  West 
is  due  to  other  and  more  powerful  causes  than  a  regard  for  self- 
interest. 
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Bordering  through  the  -whole  of  their  uorthern  frontier  on  t!ie 
British  poascfisions,  the  Western  people  have  always  been  per- 
sonally exposed  to  the  anuoyances  and  collisions  already  alludtid 
to ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  these  by  ilie 
conquest  of  Canada  has  some  influence  upon  tiieir  coii{lut.^t.  In- 
dependent of  thiu,  the  indomitable  enei^  of  this  nation  has  Iteea 
and  is  nowhere  displayed  so  forcibly  as  in  tlie  new  Scatis  tuid 
settlements.  It  was  necessarily  directed  towards  the  acquisition 
of  land  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  that  respect  it  has 
performed  prodigies.  Three  millions  of  cultivators  of  the  soil 
are  now  found  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Ohio,  where,  little 
more  than  fifty  years  before,  save  only  three  or  four  half  Indian 
French  settlements,  there  was  not  a  single  white  inhabilaDL 
Nothing  now  seems  impossible  to  those  men;  tliey  have  rmt 
even  been  sobered  by  fresh  exjierience.  Attempting  to  do  at 
once,  and  witliout  an  adequate  capital,  that  which  should  have 
been  delayed  five-and-twenty  years,  and  might  have  then  liwn 
successfully  aocompliahed,  some  of  those  States  have  hud  the 
mortification  to  find  themselves  unable  to  pay  tlje  interest  on 
tlie  debt  they  had  contracted,  and  obliged  to  try  to  oompound 
with  their  creditors.  Nevertheless,  undiminishe<l  activity  and 
locomotion  are  still  the  ruling  principles;  the  Western  people 
leap  over  time  and  distance;  ahead  they  must  go;  it  Is  tlieir 
mission.  May  God  speed  them,  and  may  they  thus  quietly  tate 
[losaession  of  the  entire  contested  territory! 

All  this  wns  as  well  known  to  the  British  governmeut  as 
oureelvea.  A  public  and  official  declaration  by  the  President 
the  United  States  was  unnecessary  and  at  least  premature.  Mr. 
Rush's  corres|)ondence  of  1824  l>cars  witness  of  its  unfortunate 
effect  on  the  negotiations  of  that  year.  These  feelings  had  grad- 
ually subsided.  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  die  fact  that 
an  extraordinary  excitement  on  this  subject  has  mauifestetl  itself 
and  docs  now  exist  on  Ixjth  sides  cannot  be  denictl.  Time  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  oitler  that  this  should  subside.  Any 
precipitate  step  now  taken  by  either  government  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  fatal  consequences.  That  which,  if  done 
some  years  ago,  might  have  been  harmless,  would  now  be  highly 
dangerous,  aud  should  at  least  be  postponed  for  the  present. 
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The  first  incipient  step  recommended  by  the  Executive  is  to 
give  the  notice  that  the  convention  of  1827  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  one  year.  This  measure  at  this  time,  and  connected  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  assuming  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  territory,  becomes  a  question  of  peace  or  war. 

The  conventions  of  1818  and  1827,  whilst  reserving  the  rights 
of  both  parties,  allowed  the  freedom  of  trade  and  navigation 
throughout  the  whole  territory  to  remain  common  to  both  ;  and 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  both  powers  were  permitted  to  occupy 
any  part  of  it.  The  inconveniences  of  that  temporary  arrange- 
ment were  well  understood  at  the  time.  The  British  fur  com- 
panies had  established  factories  on  the  banks,  and  even  south  of 
the  river  Columbia,  within  the  limits  of  that  portion  of  the 
country  which  the  United  States  had,  whenever  the  subject  was 
discussed,  claimed  as  belonging  exclusively  to  them.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  agreement  were  nominally  reciprocal ;  but  though 
they  did  not  give,  yet  they  did  in  fact  leave  the  British  company 
in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  fur-trade.  This  could  not  be 
prevented  otherwise  than  by  resorting  to  actual  force;  the 
United  States  were  not  then  either  ready  or  disposed  to  run  the 
risks  of  a  war  for  that  object ;  and  it  was  thought  more  eligible 
that  the  British  traders  should  remain  on  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  by  virtue  of  a  compact  and  with  their  consent 
than  in  defiance  of  their  authority.  It  is  but  very  lately  that 
the  Americans  have  begun  to  migrate  to  that  remote  country ;  a 
greater  number  will  certainly  follow;  and  they  have  under  the 
convention  a  perfect  right  to  occupy  and  make  settlements  in 
any  part  of  the  territory  they  may  think  proper,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  spots  actually  occupied  by  the  British  company. 

What  is,  then,  the  object  in  view  in  giving  the  notice  at  this 
time?  This  has  been  declared  without  reserve  by  the  Presi- 
dent :  "  At  the  end  of  the  year's  notice,  should  Congress  think 
it  proper  to  make  provision  for  giving  that  notice,  we  shall  have 
reached  a  period  when  the  national  rights  in  Oregon  must  either 
be  abandoned  or  firmly  maintained.  That  they  cannot  be  aban- 
doned without  a  sacrifice  of  both  national  honor  and  interests,  is 
too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt."  And  it  must  be  recollected  that 
this  candid  avowal  has  been  accompanied  by  the  declaration  that 
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"  our  title  to  the  whole  Or^on  territory  had  been  ass«ted  and, 
as  was  believeil,  maintaioeci  by  irrefn^able  facts  and  arguments," 
Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  explicit.  The  exclusive  right  uf 
tlie  United  States  to  absolute  sovereiguty  over  the  whole  territory 
must  be  asserted  aiid  maintained. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  for  that  puqxwe  to  drive  away  the 
British  fur  conijiaiiy,  nor  to  prevent  the  migration  into  Oregon 
of  British  emigrants  coming  from  the  British  domiuions.  The 
company  may,  if  deemed  expedient,  be  permitted  to  trade  as 
heretofore  with  the  Indians.  British  emigrants  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  sixty  or  eighty  thonsand  who 
already  arrive  yearly  in  the  United  States.  They  may,  at  tlieir 
option,  be  naturalize<l  or  remain  on  the  same  footing  as  foreigo- 
ers  in  other  jKirts  of  the  Union.  In  this  case  they  will  enjoy 
no  political  rights ;  they  will  not  be  }iermitt«d  to  own  Amt-ricain 
vessels  and  to  sail  under  the  American  Hag ;  the  permitisioii  to 
own  real  pro()erty  seems,  so  long  as  Oregon  remains  a  tem'torr, 
to  de]>end  on  the  will  of  Congress.  Thus  far  collision  may  be 
avoided. 

But  no  foreign  jurisdiction  can  Ite  pormitttnl  from  the 
when  the  sovereignty  of  the  Uuiteti  States  over  the  whole  tetii* 
tory  shall  be  asserted  and  maintained.  To  tliis  all  those  who 
reside  in  the  territory  must  submit.  After  having  taken  tte 
decisive  step  of  giving  the  notice,  the  Unitetl  States  cannot,  aa 
the  Presitlent  justly  states,  aiiandou  the  right  of  sovereignty 
without  a  sacrifice  of  national  honor. 

It  had  been  expressly  agreed  by  the  convention  that  nothing 
contained  in  it  should  affect  the  claims  of  eitlier  party  to  the 
territory.  The  all-imporCant  question  of  sovereignty  remained 
therefore  in  aljeyanee.  N^otiations  for  a  division  of  the  terri- 
tory have  failed ;  the  question  of  sovereignty  remains  undecidcil, 
as  it  was  prior  to  the  convention.  If  the  United  States  exercise 
the  rc^rved  right  to  pnt  an  end  to  tlie  convention,  and  if,  from 
the  lime  wlii^n  it  shall  have  expired,  they  peremptorily  assume 
the  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  doiiblal 
that  Great  Britain  will  at  ontie  resist.  She  will  adhere  lo  the 
principle  she  had  asserted  prior  to  the  Xootka  convention,  and 
has  ever  since  maintained,  that  actual  occupancy  can  alone  give 
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a  right  to  the  country.  She  will  not  permit  the  jiirisdictioD  of 
tbe  United  States  to  be  extended  over  her  subjeets;  she  will 
oppose  the  removal,  arrest,  or  exercise  of  any  other  legal  process 
against  her  justices  of  the  peace,  against  any  other  officers  who 
diret'tly  or  indirectly  act  under  her  authority,  against  any  of  her 
subjet-ts;  and  she  will  continue  to  exercise  her  jurisdiction  over 
all  of  them  throughout  the  whole  territory.  Whatever  either 
power  asserts  must  1*  maintained ;  military  occupation  and  war 
must  necessarily  ensue. 

A  portion  of  the  jieople,  both  in  the  West  and  eisewliere,  see 
clearly  that  such  must  be  the  consequence  of  giving  the  notice. 
Such  men  0])enly  avow  their  opinions,  prefer  war  to  a  longer 
continuation  of  the  present  state  of  tilings,  are  ready  to  meet  all 
the  dangers  and  calamities  of  the  im|)ending  conflict,  and  to 
adopt  at  once  all  the  measures  which  may  insure  success.  With 
them  the  discussion  brings  at  once  the  question  to  its  true  issue: 
Is  war  necessary  for  the  object  they  have  in  view  ?  Or  may  it 
not  be  attained  by  peaceable  means?  It  is  a  question  of  war  or 
peace,  and  it  is  fairly  laid  before  the  nation. 

But  many  respectable  men  appear  to  entertain  hopes  that  peace 
may  still  be  preserved  after  the  United  States  shall  have  assumed, 
or  attempted  to  assume,  exclusive  sovereignty.  The  reverse 
appears  to  me  bo  clear,  so  obvious,  so  inevitable,  that  I  really 
caiinot  understand  on  what  grounds  these  hopes  are  founde<1. 

Is  it  thought  that  the  President  will  not,  after  the  assent  of 
Congress  has  been  obtained  (and  whether  immediately  or  at  the 
end  of  this  session  is  quite  immaterial),  give  the  notice  which  he 
has  asked  Congress  to  authorize  ?  Or  is  it  supposed  that  a  change 
in  the  form  which,  in  order  to  avoid  responsibility,  would  give 
him  a  discretionary  power,  could  lead  to  a  different  result,  or  be 
anything  else  but  a  transfer  by  Congress  to  the  Executive  of  the 
power  to  declare  war? 

Can  it  be  presumed  that  when,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  notice,  the  convention  shall  have  been  abrogatetl,  the  President 
will  not  assert  and  maintain  the  sovereignty  claimed  by  the  United 
States  ?  I  have  not  the  honor  of  a  persoTial  acquaintance  with 
him ;  I  res|}ect  in  him  the  first  magistrate  of  the  nation ;  and  he 
is  universally  represented  as  of  irreproachable  eharacler,  sincere, 
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Riid  patriotic.  Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  differ  with  him  in 
opinion;  no  one  has  that  of  supposing  that  he  says  one  thing 
and  means  another.  I  feel  an  intimate  convictioa  of  bis  entii 
sincerity; 

Is  it  possible  that  any  one  who  does  not  labor  under  a  siogn- 
lar  illusion  can  believe  that  England  will  yield  to  threats  and 
defiance  that  which  she  has  refused  to  concede  to  our  argu- 
ments? Reverse  the  case:  Suppose  for  a  tnoment  that  Great 
Britain  was  the  aggressor  and  had  given  the  notice,  declaring  at 
the  same  time  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  she  would  as- 
sume exclusive  sovereignty  over  the  whole  country  and  oppow 
the  exercise  of  any  whatever  by  the  United  States,  is  there 
American,  even  amongst  those  who  set  the  least  value  on 
Oregon  territory  and  are  most  sincerely  desirous  of  preser\-iug 
peace,  who  would  not  at  once  declare  that  such  pretension  on  tlie 
part  of  Great  Britain  was  outrageous  and  must  be  resisted? 

It  is  not  certainly  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  wage 
ngainst  the  United  Stales,  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed 
the  British  government  has  no  such  wish.  But  England  is, 
well  OB  the  United  States,  a  great,  powerful,  sensitive,  and  proud 
nation.  Every  effusion  of  the  British  press  which  display's  hos- 
tility to  the  United  States  produces  an  analogous  sentiment  and 
adds  new  fuel  to  excitement  in  America.  A  moment's  reflection 
will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  inevitable  effect  of  an  offensive 
and  threatening  act  emanating  from  our  government ;  an  act 
which  throws  in  the  face  of  the  world  the  gauntlet  of  defiance 
to  Great  Britain,  Her  claims  and  views,  as  laid  down  in  tier 
statement  of  December,  18'26,  remove  every  doubt  respecting 
the  steps  she  will  take,  "Great  Britain  claims  no  exclusive 
sovereignty  over  any  portion  of  that  territory.  Her  present 
claim  not  in  respect  to  any  part,  but  to  the  whole,  is  limited  [» 
a  right  of  joint  occupancy  in  common  with  other  States,  leaving 
the  right  of  exclusive  dominion  in  abeyance.  .  .  .  The  preten- 
sions of  Great  Britain  tend  to  the  mere  maintenance  of  her  own 
rights,  in  resigtanee  to  the  exduaite  character  of  the  pretensions 
of  tlie  United  States.  .  .  .  These  rights  erabraoe  the  right  to 
navigate  the  waters  of  those  countries,  the  right  to  seUie  in 
over  any  part  of  them,  and  the  right  freely  to  trade  witli 
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inhabitants  and  occupiers  of  the  same.  It  is  fully  admitted  that 
the  United  Stales  possess  the  savie  riglUs.  But  beyond  these 
rights  they  possess  none.  To  the  interests  and  establishments 
wliidi  British  industry  and  enterprise  have  created  Great  Britain 
owes  protection.  TJuit  protection  will  be  given,  both  as  regards 
settlement  and  freedom  of  trade  and  navigation,  with  every 
attention  not  to  infringe  the  co-ordinate  rights  of  the  United 
States." 

Thns,  the  United  States  declare  that  they  give  notice  of  the 
abrogation  of  the  convention,  with  the  avowetl  determination  of 
asserting  their  assumed  right  of  B.l}solate  and  exclusive  aoverei^ty 
over  the  whole  territory  of  Oregon.  And  Great  Britain  has 
explicitly  declared  that  her  pretensions  were  in  resistance  to  the 
exciusive  character  of  those  of  the  United  States  ;  and  tlmt  pro- 
tection will  be  given,  both  as  regartis  settlement  and  freeilom  of 
trade  and  navigation,  to  the  interests  and  establishments  which 
British  industry  and  enterprise  have  created. 

How  war  can  be  avoided  if  both  powers  persist  in  their  con- 
flicting determinations  is  incomprehensible.  Under  snch  cir- 
cumstances negotiation  is  morally  impossible  during  the  year 
following  the  notice.  To  give  that  notice  with  the  avowed  de- 
termination to  assume  esdusive  sovereignty  at  the  end  of  the 
year  is  a  decisive,  most  probably  an  irretrievable.  Step.  "  After 
that  jieriod  the  United  States  cannot  abandon  their  right  of 
sovereignty  without  a  sacrifice  of  national  honor." 

The  question  of  sovereignty  has  never  been  decided.  Simply 
to  give  notice  of  the  abrogation  of  the  convention  would  leave 
the  question  in  the  same  situation, — it  would  remain  in  abey- 
ance. But  when  the  President  has  recommended  tlmt  the  notice 
should  be  given  with  the  avowed  object  of  assuming  exchisive 
sovereignty,  an  Act  of  Congress  in  compliance  with  his  reoom- 
mendatioQ  necessarily  implies  an  approbation  of  the  object  for 
which  it  is  given.  If  the  notice  should  be  given,  the  only  \vay 
to  avoid  that  implication  and  its  fatal  consequences  is  to  insert 
in  it  an  explicit  declaration  that  the  sovereignty  shall  not  be  as- 
sumed. But  then  why  give  the  notice  at  all?  A  postponement 
is  far  preferable,  unless  some  other  advantage  shall  be  obtained 
by  the  abrogation  of  the  convention.     This  must  be  examined, 
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and  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  whether  any  and  what  measures 
may  be  adopted  without  any  violation  of  the  conventiou  that  , 
v/iW   preserve  the  rights   and   sireiigtljeii  the  )iO0itioii  of  tlieia 
Unit«l  States. 


NUMBER   IV. 
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The  acts  which  the  govemmeut  of  the  United  States  may  do^ 
in  eonforniity  witli  the  oonveiition,  embrace  two  objects:    tbsifl 
measures  applicable  to  the  territory  within  tlieir  acknowledged* 
limits  which  may  facilitate  aud  promote  migratioa,  and  thoa 
which  are  necessarj'  for  the  protection  of  their  citizens  residi 
iu  the  Oregon  territory. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  althongh  die  convention  has  now 
beeu  in  force  twenty-seven  years,  Congress  has  actually  done 
nothing  with  respect  to  either  of  those  objects,  Enterprising 
individuals  have,  without  any  aid  or  encouragement  by  govero- 
ment,  opened  a  wagon-road  eighteen  hundred  miles  in  length 
through  an  arid  or  mountainous  r^ion,  aud  made  settlements 
on  or  near  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  without  any  guaranty  for  J 
the  possession  of  the  land  improved  by  their  labors.  Even  tlurj 
attempt  to  carry  on  an  inland  trade  with  tlie  Indians  of  Oregott 
has  been  defeated  by  the  refusal  to  allow  a  drawback  of  the 
high  duties  imposed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  that  commerce.  Tlius  tlie  fur-trade  hai  | 
remained  engrossed  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company ;  missiunai 
were,  till  very  lately,  almost  tlie  only  citizens  of  the  Unitedl 
States  to  be  found  in  Oregon ;  the  United  Slates,  during  t 
whole  of  that  period,  have  deri\-ed  no  other  advantage  from  the 
convention  than  the  reservation  of  their  right*,  and  the  express 
provision  that  these  should  in  no  way  be  aSected  by  the  < 
tinuance  of  the  British  factories  in  the  territory.  And,  i 
that  the  tide  of  migration  has  turned  iu  their  favor,  they  a 
suddenly  invited  to  assume  a  hostile  position,  to  endure  the  a 
lamities  and  to  run  the  chances  and  consequences  of  war  ii 
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to  gain  an  object  which  natural  and  irresistible  causes^  if  per- 
mitted to  operate,  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  attain. 

The  measures  applicable  to  the  territory  within  the  acknowl- 
edged limits  of  the  United  States  have  generally  been  recom- 
mended by  the  President.  A  very  moderate  appropriation  will 
be  sufficient  to  improve  the  most  difficult  portions  of  the  road, 
and  block-houses  or  other  temporary  works,  erected  in  proper 
places  and  at  convenient  distances,  and  garrisoned  by  a  portion 
of  the  intended  additional  force,  will  protect  and  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  emigrants.  However  uninviting  may  be  the 
vast  extent  of  prairies,  destitute  of  timber,  which  intervene 
between  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
the  country  bordering  on  the  Stony  Mountains,  it  seems  im- 
possible that  there  should  not  be  found  some  more  favored  spots 
where  settlements  may  be  formed.  If  these  were  selected  for 
military  posts,  and  donations  of  land  were  made  to  actual  settlers 
in  their  vicinity,  a  series  of  villages,  though  probably  not  a  con- 
tinuity of  settlements,  would  soon  arise  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  road.  The  most  important  place,  that  which  is  most 
wanted,  either  as  a  place  of  rest  for  the  emigrants  or  for  military 
purposes,  is  one  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Stony  Moun- 
tains. Reports  speak  favorably  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in 
some  of  the  valleys  of  the  upjxjr  watei's  within  our  limits,— of 
Bear's  River,  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  and  of  some  of  the  northern 
branches  of  the  river  Platte.  There,  also,  the  seat  of  justice 
might  be  placed  of  the  new  territory,  whose  courts  should  have 
superior  jurisdiction  over  Oregon. 

The  measures  which  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  carry 
into  effect  within  the  territory  of  Oregon  must  now  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  only  positive  condition  of  the  convention  is  that  the 
territory  in  question  shall,  together  with  its  harbors,  bays, 
and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the  same, 
be  free  and  open  to  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two 
powers. 

For  the  construction  put  on  this  article  by  Great  Britain  it  is 
necessary  to  recur  again  to  the  statement  of  her  claim  as  given 
by  herself,  and  to  her  own  acts  subsequent  to  the  convention. 
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The  acts  of  England,  eubeeqaeut  to  the  cnnvention  of  1818, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  various  charters  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  (ol>aerving  that  some  of  their  most  importaDt  pro- 
visions, though  of  a  much  earlier  date,  stand  UDrepealed)  and 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  year  1821,  which  coiifirms  and 
extends  a  prior  one  of  the  year  1803.  It  must  also  be 
lecte<l  lliat,  by  grants  or  Acts  subsequent  to  the  convention, 
ancient  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  Northwest  Company  of 
Montreal  have  been  united  together,  preserving  the  name  of 
Hudson  Bay  Company^ 

Tills  company  was  and  remains  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 
with  provisions  for  the  election  of  a  governor  and  other  officers, 
who  direct  its  business;  and  amongst  other  powers  tlie  company 
is  empowered  to  build  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  its  pos- 
sessions, as  well  as  to  make  war  or  peace  with  all  nations  or 
people,  not  Christian,  inhabiting  their  territories,  which  notr 
embrace  the  entire  Oregon.  By  the  Act  of  Parliaraenl  of; 
1821,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Upper  Canada  is  ei--| 
tended  in  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  to  the  Oregon  territory; 
provision  is  made  for  the  ap[>ointmeut  of  justices  of  the  pence 
within  the  said  territory,  with  a  limited  jurisdiction,  and  power 
to  act  as  commissioners  in  certain  cases,  and  to  convey  oflenden 
to  Upper  Canada. 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  although  the  oomjiany  is  Coe- 
bidden  to  claim  any  exclusive  trade  with  the  Indians,  to  tWi 
prejudice  or  exclusion  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  whoi 
may  l>e  engaged  in  the  same  trade,  yet  the  jurisrliction  abom 
mentioned  is,  by  the  letter  of  the  Act,  extended  to  any  persoi 
whatsoever  residing  or  being  within  the  said  territory.    Tl 
British  pleniiwtentiaries  did,  however,  explicitly  declare,  in 
course  of  the  negotiations  of  1826-1827,  that  the  Act  hod 
other  object  but  the  maintenance  of  oi-der  amongst  British  sul 
jects,  and  had  never  been   intended  to  apply  to  citizens  of 
United  States. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that,  since  it  has  been  fully  admitted  that-: 
the  United  States  possess  the  same  rights  over  the  territory 
Great  Britain,  they  are  fully  authorized,  under  tlie  conveation,! 
to  enjoy  all  the  rights  which  Great  Britain  claims  for  liersel^j 
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and  to  exercise  tbat  jiirisdictioD  which  she  has  assumed  as  being 
consistent  with  the  convention. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  have,  therefore,  at  this  time 
a  full  and  acknowledged  riglit  to  navigate  the  waters  of  the 
Oregon  territory,  to  sdtle  in  and  over  any  paH  of  U,  and  freely 
to  trade  with  tlie  inhabitants  and  occupiers  of  the  same.  And 
the  government  of  the  United  Stales  is  likewise  fully  autlior- 
ized  to  incorporate  any  company  or  association  of  men  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  or  of  occupying  and  settling  tlte  country ; 
to  extend  the  jurindictiou  of  the  courts  of  any  of  its  Territories 
lying  within  its  acknowledged  limits,  in  all  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  to  the  territory  aforesaid;  to  appoint  witiiio  the  same 
justices  of  the  peace  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  carrying  the  jurisdiction  into  effect;  and  also  to  make 
war  and  peace  with  the  Indian  inEiabitants  of  the  territory, 
including  the  incidental  power  ta  appoint  agents  for  that 
purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  understood  that,  so  long  as 
the  convention  remains  in  force,  neither  government  shall  lay 
dudes  in  the  territory  on  tonnage,  merchandise,  or  commerce; 
nor  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  any  iwrtion  of  it;  and 
that  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two  powers  residing  in  or 
removing  to  the  territory  shall  be  amenable  only  to  the  juris- 
diction of  their  own  coimtry  resi)ective!y. 

It  has  been  contended  by  the  British  government  that  the 
establishment  of  any  military  post,  or  the  introduction  of  any 
regular  force  under  a  national  flag,  by  either  power  would  be 
an  act  of  exclusive  sovereignty  which  could  not  be  permitted  to 
either  whilst  the  aivereignty  remained  in  abeyance.  Under  ex- 
isting circumstances  it  is  believed  that  such  an  act  would  be 
highly  dangerous  and  prove  unfavorable  to  the  United  States. 

But  the  establishment  by  the  United  States  of  a  territorial 
government  over  Oregon  is  also  objected  to  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. The  want  of  such  government  appears  to  be  the  only 
serious  inconvenience  attending  a  continuance  of  the  convention, 
and  requires  special  consideration. 

The  United  States  have  the  same  right  as  Great  Britain,  and 
are  equally  bound,  to  protect  Uieir  citizens  residing  in  the  Ore- 
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gnu  territory  in  tlie  exorcise  of  all  the  rights  secured  to  tliem 
by  the  convention.     It  has  l>een  fully  adniittetl  tliat  tiKse  r 
embrace  the  right  to  Kettle  in  and  over  any  part  of  the  t 
and  that  they  are  to  be,  in  all  cases  wliatever,  amenalile  only  tl 
the  jiiriwliction  of  their  own  comttry.     The  subjects  of  Gre 
Britain  who  are  uot  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Coni]mi 
are  forbidden  to  trade  with  the  natives ;  and  the  company  d 
in  fact  control  and  govern  all  the  British  subjects  residing  tgj 
the  territory.     This  gives  a  .'Strong  guaranty  against  the  v 
tion  by  rash  individuals  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  ( 
United  States.     Should  any  of  them,  however,  be  disturbed  iaj 
the  exercise  of  their  legitimate  rights,  and  the  company  shoal 
be   unable  or  unwilling  to  relieve  and   indemnify   them,  t 
United  States  would  lie  justly  entitled  to  appeal  to  tlie  Briddl 
govurnment  for  the  redress  of  a  violation  of  rights  securet)  h 
the  convention  ;  for  the  British  government  has  preserved  a  o 
trol  over  the  Hudson  Bay  Comimny,  and  does  in  fact,  through 
it,  govern  the  British  subjects  who  reside  in  the  territory. 

The  United  States  are  placed,  in  that  respect,  in  a  very  differ^  ^ 
ent  situation.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  general  government  ■) 
authorized  to  incorporate,  as  a  political  body,  a  commercial  o 
pany  with  such  powers  as  would  give  it  an  efficient  control  o 
the  private  citizens  residing  in  the  territory.  Such  del^atii 
of  powers,  either  by  any  of  the  States  or  by  Congress,  is  whol 
inconsistent  with  our  institutions.  The  United  States  may  ii 
deed  give  to  their  citizens  in  Oregon  a  regular  and  cnmplet 
judiciary  system;  and  tliey  amy  also  extend  to  theiu,  as  [ 
British  government  has  done  on  its  part,  the  lan-s  of  on  adjac 
territory.  But  an  executive  local  power  is  wanted  iu  this  c 
as  it  is  everywhere  else,  under  any  form  of  government  y 
ever,  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  executed  and  to  liave  that  gener 
control  which  is  now  exercised  through  the  Hudson  Bay  C 
pany  by  the  British  governnaent.  There  are,  besides,  various  ai 
of  a  public  though  local  nature,  such  as  opening  roads,  niakiaj 
bridges,  erecting  block-houses  for  protection  against  the  native 
providing  for  the  destitute,  &c,,  all  which  are  performed  by  t 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  cannot  be  accomplished  by  insulatei 
individuals  bound  by  no  legal  association  or  govern  meat. 
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Whether  any  measures  may  be  devised  other  than  a  territorial 
goveruQient  that  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  intended; 
whether  all  the  American  citizens  residing  in  Or^on  might  not 
be  incorporated  and  made  a  body  politic,  with  powers  equivalent 
to  those  vested  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Comjiany,  and  with  the  res- 
ervation by  the  general  government  of  a  check  or  control  ttnalo* 
gous  to  that  reserved  by  tlie  government  of  Great  Britain,  are 
questions  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  But  Great  Britain 
lias  the  same  interest  as  the  United  States  to  prevent  colliHioD 
during  the  continuance  of  the  convention  ;  and  it  is  believed  that, 
if  negotiations  should  be  renewed,  with  an  equal  and  sincere  de- 
sire on  both  sides  to  preserve  friendly  relations,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  at  tliis  time  in  coming  to  an  understanding  on  the 
subject.  It  would  seem  sufficient  that  this  should  be  accom- 
panied with  provisions  preventing  the  possibility  of  the  powere 
exercised  by  the  United  States  being  ever  applied  to  British  sub- 
jects, and  with  an  explicit  declaration  that  these  powers  should 
never  be  construed  as  an  admission  by  Great  Britain  of  any 
claim  of  the  United  States  to  exclusive  sovereignty. 

There  is  another  important  subject  which  Irns  not,  it  is  be- 
lieved, ever  been  discussed  by  the  two  powers.  This  is  the 
claim  to  the  ownership  of  the  places  settled  and  improved  under 
the  convention.  It  seema  to  me  that,  on  the  principles  of  both 
natural  and  international  law,  these  rights,  to  a  defined  extent, 
should  be  respected  by  each  power  rea[>ectiveiy  whose  sovereignty 
over  the  jwrtion  of  the  territory  in  which  such  improved  settle- 
ments may  be  situated  will  ultimately  be  recognized.  It  apjiears 
also  that  the  United  States  may,  in  conformity  with  the  conven- 
tion, and  without  affecting  in  any  shape  the  claims  advanced  by 
Great  Britain,  pass  a  law  declaring  that  they  abandon  or  grant 
witliout  warranty,  to  such  of  their  citizens  as  shall  have  made 
actual  and  bona  fide  settlements  in  any  part  of  Oregon  under 
the  convention,  all  the  rights  of  and  claims  to  the  ownership  of 
the  soil,  on  whicli  such  settlements  shall  have  been  made,  which 
the  United  States  may  now  or  hereafter  claim  or  acquire,  limit- 
ing and  defining  the  extent  of  the  grant  in  the  (tame  manner  as 
would  be  done  if  such  grant  was  absolute,  and  promising  that 
die  title  should  be  confirmeti  in  case  and  whenever  the  sover- 
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cignty  iif  the  United   Stat€s  was  recognized  or  aaserted  and 
maintaiiietl. 

The  iirolongatioti,  in  1827,  of  the  convention  of  1818  was 
evidently  intendetl  as  ft  temporary  measure,  since  it  was  made 
revocable  at  the  will  of  either  party.  The  plenipotentiaries  ot 
the  t\vo  powers  had  been  unable  to  ngree  on  the  terms  of  a 
finitive  armngement,  or  even  in  defining  with  precision  tlie 
ditioHB  on  which  the  convention  of  1818  might  i>e  couEinued  ft 
ft  determinate  period.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  probK 
cols  and  correspondence  that,  although  it  was  generally  admitted, 
that  neither  part)-  ought  during  audi  continuance  to  exercise 
exclusive  sovereignty  over  the  territory,  the  American  pli 
tentiary  declined  to  agree  to  any  convention  containing  an  ex*! 
press  provision  to  that  effect,  or  accompanied  by  the  insertion  ii 
the  protocol  of  a  declaration  for  tlie  same  purpose  by  the  British 
plcnipotentiarlea.  The  reason  was  not  only  because  an  exclusive 
right  over  Astoria  and  its  dependencies  was  claimed  by 
United  States,  but  principally  because  it  was  anticipated  tha^. 
in  order  to  have  in  fact  au  authority  equal  to  that  exercised  bf 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  it  would  l^ecorac  necessary  fur  tbe 
United  States  to  )>erform  acts  which  die  British  govemtueiit 
miglit  contend  to  he  forbidden  by  such  express  provbion  M 
declaration.  The  conseqnoDce  was  tliat  the  convention  recog- 
nizes some  certain  rights  and  imposes  no  positive  restriction^ 
but  only  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  be  implied  in  the  clause 
which  declares  that  nothing  contained  in  it  should  be  couatrued 
to  impair  or  affect  the  claims  of  either  jmrty.  The  probability 
that  it  might  become  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  establish 
a  territory  or  some  sort  of  government  over  their  own  citizens 
was  explicitly  avowed ;  the  deficiencies  of  the  renewed  convene' 
tion  of  1827  and  the  inconveniences  which  might  ensue  were 
fully  understood;  and  the  continuance  of  that  of  1818,  made 
revocable  at  will,  was  agreed  on,  with  the  hope  that  tlie  two 
powers  would  embrace  an  early  opportunity,  if  not  to  make  ft 
definitive  arrangement,  at  least  to  substitute  for  the 
another  defining  with  precision  the  acts  which  both  pai 
should  be  alkuved  or  forhiJden  to  perform  so  long  as  the  so' 
eiguty  remained  in  abeyance. 
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The  inconvenieoces  alluded  to  liave  been  fairly  stated  in  tliis 
paper,  and  some  of  the  means  by  wliich  they  may  l>e  avoided 
have  been  suggestetl.  It  is  not,  therefore,  on  account  of  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  convention  that  lis  abrogation  is  objection- 
able and  dangerous.  It  is  because  nothing  is  substituted  in  tts 
place ;  it  is  because,  if  the  two  powers  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
make  a  definitive  agreement,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  both  gov- 
ernmeutii,  instead  of  breaking  the  only  barrier  which  still  pre- 
ser\'es  peace,  to  substitute  for  the  existing  convention  one  adapted 
to  the  present  state  of  things,  and  which  sliall  prevent  collisions 
until  the  question  of  sovereignty  sliall  have  been  settled.  The 
inconveniences  which  were  only  anticipated  have  become  tangi- 
ble from  the  time  when  American  citizens,  whom  the  United 
States  are  Imund  to  protect,  began  to  make  settlements  in  the 
territory  of  Oregon.  Tlie  sudden  transition  from  an  agreement, 
however  defective,  to  a  promiscuous  occupancy,  without  any  pro- 
visions whatever  that  may  prevent  collisions,  is  highly  danger- 
ous. When  this  is  accompanied  by  an  avowed  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  assume  that  exclusive  sover- 
eignty which  Great  Britain  has  positively  declared  she  would 
resist,  war  becomes  inevitable. 


NUMBER   V. 


It  may  not  be  posiiible  to  calculate  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty the  number  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  who,  aided 
by  these  various  measures,  will  within  any  given  period  remove 
to  the  territory  beyond  the  Stony  Mountains.  It  is  certain  that 
this  number  will  annually  increase,  and  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
increa,se  of  the  population  of  the  Western  States.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  ultimately  and  at  no  very  distant  time  they  will 
have  possession  of  all  that  is  worth  being  occujiied  in  the  ter^ 
ritory.  On  what  principle,  then,  will  the  right  of  sovereignQr 
be  decided  ? 

It  may,  however,  be  asked  whether,  if  this  be  the  inevitable 
VOL.  III.— S6 
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consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  conTention,  Englsnd  will 
not  herself  give  notice  that  It  shall  be  abrogated.  It  might  be 
suflicieot  to  answer  that  we  must  wait  till  that  notice  shall  have 
been  given,  and  the  subsequent  mensurca  which  England  means 
to  adopt  shall  have  been  made  known  to  us,  before  we  assume 
rashly  a  hostile  position.  The  United  States  may  govern  them- 
selves; although  they  may  irritate  Great  Britain,  they  caonot 
control  the  acts  of  her  government.  The  British  government 
will  do  whatever  it  may  tliink  pro|)er;  but  for  the  consequences 
that  may  ensue  it  will  be  alone  responsible.  Should  the  abro- 
gation of  the  convention  on  her  part  be  followed  by  aggressive 
measures;  should  she  assume  exclusive  possession  over  Oregon 
or  any  part  of  it,  as  it  is  now  proposed  that  the  United  Slates 
should  dn,  America  will  then  be  placed  in  a  defensive  [lositioii }^h 
the  war,  if  any  should  ensue,  will  be  one  unprovoked  by  her,— ^B 
a  war  purely  of  defence,  which  will  be  not  only  sustained,  bnt  ' 
approved,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation.  We  may, 
liowever,  be  permitted  to  examine  what  motive  could  impel 
England,  what  interest  she  might  have,  either  in  annulling  the 
convention  or  in  adopting  aggressive  measures. 

When  it  is  recommended  that  the  United  States  should  givB' 
notice  of  the  abrogation  of  the  convention,  it  is  with  the  avowed 
object  of  adopting  measures  forbidden  by  the  convention,  and 
which  Great  Britain  has  uniformly  declaretl  she  would  resist. 
But,  according  to  the  view  of  the  subject  uniformly  taken  by 
her,  from  the  first  time  she  asserled  the  rights  she  claims  to  this 
day,  the  simple  abrogation  of  her  convention  with  the  Unitol 
States  will  produce  no  effect  whatever  on  the  rights,  relations, 
and  position  of  the  two  powers.  Great  Britain,  from  tlie  date 
at  least  of  Cook's  third  voyage,  and  prior  to  the  Nootka  con- 
vention, did  deny  the  exclusive  claim  of  Spain,  and  assert  that 
her  subjects  had,  in  common  with  those  of  other  states,  the  right 
freely  to  trade  with  the  natives  and  to  settle  in  any  part  of  the 
north-western  coast  of  America  not  already  occupied  by  the  sub- 
jects of  Spain,  The  Nootka  convention  was  nothing  more  than 
y  the  acquiescence,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  in  the  claims  thus  asserted 
by  Great  Britain,  leaving  the  sovereignty  in  abeyance.  And 
the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  is 
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nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  temporary  recognition  of  the  same 
principle,  so  far  as  the  two  parties  were  concerned.  England 
had,  prior  to  that  convention,  fully  admitted  tliat  the  United 
States  possessed  tlie  same  rights  as  were  claimed  by  her.  The 
abrogation  of  the  convention  by  lier  will  leave  those  rights 
precisely  in  the  same  situation  as  they  now  stand,  and  as  they 
stood  prior  to  the  convention.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  perceived 
what  possible  benefit  could  accrue  to  Great  Britain  from  her 
abrogation  of  that  instrument ;  unless,  discarding  all  her  former 
declarations,  denying  alt  that  she  has  a3serte<I  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  retracting  her  admission  of  the  equal  rights  of  the 
Uniteti  States  to  trade,  to  occupy,  and  to  make  settlements  in 
any  part  of  the  country,  she  should,  without  cause  or  pretext^ 
aseiime,  as  is  now  threatened  on  the  jHirt  of  the  United  States, 
exclusive  sovereignty  over  the  whole  or  part  of  the  territory.  It 
may  be  permitted  to  believe  that  the  British  government  enter- 
tains no  such  intention. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  England  has  heretofore  evinced 
no  disposition  whatever  to  coloniz«  the  territory  in  question. 
She  has,  indeed,  declared  moat  explicitly  her  determination  to 
protect  the  British  interests  that  had  been  created  by  British 
enterprise  and  capital  in  that  quarter.  But,  by  giving  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  fur-trade  to  the  Hurlaon  Bay  Comjany,  she  has 
virtually  arrested  private  efforts  on  tiie  part  of  British  subjects. 
Her  government  has  been  in  every  other  respect  altogether  in- 
active, and  apparently  careless  about  the  ultimate  fate  of  Oregon. 
The  countiy  has  been  open  to  her  enterprise  at  least  fifty  years ; 
and  there  arc  no  other  British  settlements  or  interests  within  its 
limits  than  those  vested  in  or  connected  with  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  Whether  the  British  government  will  hereafter  make 
any  effort  towards  that  object  cannot  be  known  ;  but  as  long  as 
this  right  to  colonize  Oregon  shall  remain  common  to  both 
powers,  the  United  States  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the 
competition. 

The  negotiations  on  that  subject  between  the  two  govern- 
ments have  been  carried  on  on  both  sides  with  jwrfect  candor. 
The  views  and  intentions  of  both  parties  were  mutually  com- 
municated without  reserve.      The   conviction   on  the  part  of 
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America  that  the  country  must  ultimately  be  oocupiecl  '■ 
settled  by  iier  agricultural  emigrauts,  was  used  as  an  argument  ' 
why,  In  case  of  a  diviaiou  of  the  territory,  the  greater  share 
ehonhl  be  allotted  to  the  United  Stat^.  The  following  quota- 
tion, from  the  Araencan  statement  of  the  case  of  December, 
1826,  proves  that  this  expectation  was  fiiirly  avowed  at  the 
time: 

"If  the  present  state  of  occupancy  is  urged  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  the  probability  of  ihe  manner  in  whicti  Uie  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  must  be  settled  belongs  also 
essentially  to  the  subject.  Under  whatever  nominal  sovereignty 
that  country  may  l>e  placed,  and  whatever  its  ultimate  destinies 
may  be,  it  is  uearly  reduced  to  a  certainty  that  it  will  be  almost 
exclusively  peopled  by  the  surplus  population  of  the  United 
States.  The  distance  from  Great  Britain  and  the  expense  inci- 
dent to  emigration  forbid  tlie  expectation  of  any  being  prac- 
ticable from  tliat  quarter  but  on  a  comparatively  small  scale. 
Allowing  the  rate  of  increase  to  be  the  same  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  North  American  British  possessions,  tlie  difl^rence  in 
the  actual  population  of  botli  is  such  that  tlie  pn^resetve  rate 
which  would,  within  forty  years,  add  three  millions  to  these, 
would  within  the  same  time  give  a  positive  increase  of  more 
than  twenty  millions  to  the  United  States.  And  if  circum- 
stances arising  from  localities  and  habits  have  given  superior 
facilities  to  British  subjects  of  extending  their  commerce  with 
the  natives,  and  to  that  expansion  which  has  the  appearance,  and 
the  appearance  only,  of  occupancy,  the  slower  but  sure  progreB 
and  extension  of  an  agricultural  population  will  be  regulated  by 
distance,  by  natural  obstacles,  and  by  its  own  amount," 

There  was  no  exaggeration  in  that  comparative  view ;  the  su- 
periority of  the  pr(^ressive  increase  of  population  in  the  United 
States  was,  on  the  contrary,  underrated.  The  essential  d; 
encc  is  that  migration  from  the  United  Stales  to  Oregon  is 
result  of  purely  natural  causes,  whilst  England,  in  order  to  coli>- 
nize  that  country,  must  resort  to  artilicial  means.  The  number 
of  American  emigrants  may  not,  during  the  first  next  ensniog 
years,  be  as  great  as  seems  to  be  anticipated.  It  will  &t  Grst 
be  limited  by  the  amount  of  provisions  with  which  the  earlier 
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settlers  can  supply  them  during  the  first  year,  and  till  they  can 
raise  a  crop  themselves;  and  the  Tapidity  with  which  a  new 
country  mar  be  settled  is  also  lessened  where  maize  cannot  be 
profitably  cultivated. 

Whether  more  or  less  prompt,  the  result  is  nevertheless  indu- 
bitable. The  snowball  sooner  or  later  becomes  an  avalanohe; 
where  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  has  once  made  a  permanent  es- 
tablishment, game  and  hunters  disappear;  within  a  few  years 
the  fur-trade  will  have  died  its  uatural  death,  and  no  vestige 
shall  remain,  at  least  south  of  Fuca's  Straits,  of  that  temporary 
occupancj',  of  those  vested  British  interests,  which  tlie  British 
government  is  now  bound  to  protect  When  the  whole  terri- 
tor)'  shall  have  thus  fallen  in  the  possession  of  an  agricultural 
industrious  population,  the  question  recurs,  by  what  principle 
will  then  the  right  of  sovereignty,  all  along  kept  in  abeyance, 
be  determined  ? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  In  conformity  with  natural  law, 
with  that  right  of  occujiancy  for  which  Great  Britain  has  always 
contended,  the  occupiers  of  the  land,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  have  come,  will  be  of 
right  as  well  as  in  fact  the  sole  legitimate  sovereigns  of  Oregon, 
Whenever  sufficiently  numerous,  tliey  will  decide  whether  it 
suits  them  best  to  be  an  independent  nation  or  an  integral  part 
of  our  great  Republic.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  apprehen- 
sion that  they  will  choose  to  become  a  dejKndent  colony;  for 
they  will  be  the  most  powerful  nation  bordering  on  the  Ameri- 
can shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  will  not  stand  in  need  of  protec- 
tion against  either  their  Russian  or  Mexican  neighbors.  Viewed 
as  an  abstract  pro|K)sition,  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  appears  cor- 
rect,— that  it  will  be  best  tor  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacifio 
American  nations,  whilst  entertaining  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions, to  remain  independent  rather  than  to  be  united  under  the 
same  government.  But  this  conclusion  is  premature,  and  the 
decbioD  must  be  left  to  posterity. 

It  has  been  attempted  in  these  papers  to  prove : 
/      1.  That  neither  of  the  two  powers  has  an  absolute  and  indis- 
putable right  to  the  whole  contested  territory;  that  each  may 
recede  from  its  extreme  pretensions  without  impairing  national 
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honor  or  wounding  national  pride ;  and  tliat  the  way  U  tberefutt' 
still  open  for  a  renewal  of  negotiations. 

2.  That  the  avowed  object  of  the  United  States  in  giving  rxh 
lice  of  the  abrogation  of  the  convention  is  the  determination  loj 
assert  and  maintain  their  assumed  right  of  absohite  and  excli 
aive  sovereignty  over  the  whole  territory ;  tliat  Great  Britain 
fnlly  committed  on  that  point,  and  has  constantly  and  explicit 
declared  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  resisted  and  the  Britii 
intercsls  in  that  quarter  be  protected ;  and  that  war  is  therefo 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  such  a  decisive  step, — a  war  not 
only  necessarily  calamitous  and  expensive,  but  in  its  character 
aggressive,  not  justifiable  by  the  magnitude  and  importaDce  of 
its  object,  and  of  which  the  chances  are  uncertain. 

3.  That  the  inconveniences  of  the  present  state  of  things  may 
in  a  great  degree  be  avoided ;  that,  if  no  war  should  ensue,  th^ 
ivill  i»e  the  same,  if  not  greater,  without  than  under  a  conven- 
tion ;  that  not  a  single  objectcan  be  gained  by  giving  the  notice 
at  this  lime,  unless  it  be  to  do  sometlnng  not  permitted  by  the 
present  convention,  and  therefore  provoking  resistant*  and  pro- 
ductive of  war.  If  a  single  other  advantage  can  be  gained  by 
giving  the  notice,  let  it  be  stateil. 

4.  That  it  has  been  fully  admitted  by  Great  Britain  that, 
whether  under  or  without  a  convention,  the  Uuited  States  have 
the  same  rights  as  herself  to  trade,  to  navigate,  and  to  occupy 
and  make  settlements  in  and  over  every  part  of  the  territoiyf 
and  that,  if  tliis  state  of  tilings  be  not  disturbed,  natural  causi 
must  necessarily  give  the  whole  territory  to  the  United  States. 

Under  thffie  circumstances,  it  is  only  asked  that  the  subject 
may  be  |>08tponed  for  the  present;  that  government  should  not 
commit  itself  by  any  premature  act  or  declaration  ;  tliat,  instead 
of  increasing  the  irritation  and  excitement  which  exist  on  both 
sides,  time  be  given  for  mutual  reflection  and  for  the  subdual  or 
subsidence  of  angry  and  violeut  feelings.  Then,  and  tlien  only, 
\  can  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  American  people  on  this  nio- 
J  raentous  question  be  truly  ascertained.  It  is  not  perceived  liow 
the  postponement  for  the  present  and  for  a  (ime  can  in  any  sliapt 
or  in  the  slightest  d^ree  injure  the  Unit«l  States. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  England  is  very  powerful,  and  has 
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often  abnsed  ber  power,  in  no  case  in  a  more  outrageous  manner 
than  by  the  impressment  of  seamen,  whether  American,  Englishj 
or  otiier  foreigners,  sailing  under  and  protected  by  the  American 
flag,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  ever  been  any  j>owerful 
nation,  even  in  modem  times  and  proieasing  Christianity,  which 
has  not  occasionally  abused  its  jwwer.  The  United  States,  who 
always  apjiealed  to  justice  during  their  early  youth,  seem,  as 
their  strength  and  power  increase,  to  give  symptoms  of  a  similar 
disi>osition.  Instead  of  useless  and  dangerous  recriminations, 
might  not  the  two  nations,  by  their  united  efforts,  promote  a 
great  object,  and  worthy  of  their  elevated  situation  ? 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  territory  of  Oregon,  which 
extends  from  42°  to  54°  40'  north  latitude,  all  the  American 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  Cape  Horn  to  Behring's 
Straits,  are  occupied ;  on  the  north  by  the  factories  of  the 
Russian  Fur  Company;  southwardly  by  semi-civilized  states, 
a  mixture  of  Europeans  of  S^mtiish  descent  and  of  native 
Indians,  who,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  enlightened,  .in- 
telligent, and  liberal  men,  have  heretofore  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  establish  governments  founded  on  law,  that  might  insure 
liberty,  preserve  order,  and  protect  persons  and  property.  It 
is  in  Oregon  alone  that  we  may  liope  to  see  a  portion  of  the 
western  shores  of  America  occupied  and  inhabited  by  an  active 
and  enlightened  nation,  which  may  exercise  a  moral  influence 
over  her  less  favored  neighbors,  anJ  extend  to  them  the  benefits 
of  a  more  advanced  civilization.  It  is  on  that  account  that  the 
wisli  has  been  expressed  that  the  Oregon  territory  may  not  be 
divided.  The  Unitetl  States  and  England  are  tlie  only  jtowers 
who  lay  any  claim  to  that  country,  the  only  nations  which  may 
and  must  inhabit  it.  It  is  not,  fortunately,  in  the  power  of 
either  government  to  prevent  this  taking  place;  but  it  depends 
upon  them  whether  they  shall  unite  in  promoting  the  object,  or 
whether  they  shall  bring  on  both  countries  the  calamities  of  an 
useless  war,  which  may  retard,  but  not  prevent,  the  ultimate 
result.  It  matters  but  little  whether  the  inhabitants  shall  come 
from  England  or  from  the  United  States.  It  would  seem  that 
more  importance  might  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  within  a 
period  of  fifteen  years  near  one  million  of  souls  are  now  added 
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to  the  population  of  the  United  States  hy  migration?  from  t 
dominions  of  Great  Britain ;  ^'et,  siuc-e  permitted  hy  bo^  ' 
powers,  they  may  be  presumed  to  be  beneficial  to  both.  The 
emigrants  to  Oregon,  whether  Americans  or  Kuglisb,  will  be 
united  together  by  the  community  of  language  and  literature, 
of  the  principles  of  law,  and  of  all  the  fundamental  elementa 
of  a  similar  civilization. 

The  establishment  of  a  kindred  and  friendly  power  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America  ia  all  that  England  can  expect,  all 
perhaits  that  the  United  States  ought  to  desire.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that,  whilst  that  object  may  be  attained  by  simply 
not  impeding  tlie  effect  of  natural  causes,  two  kindred  nations, 
having  such  powerful  motives  to  remain  at  peace,  and  standing 
at  the  head  of  £uro{X9n  and  American  civilization,  should  in 
this  enlightened  age  give  to  the  world  the  scandalous  spectacle, 
perlmps  not  unwelcome  to  some  of  the  l>eholder8,  of  an  un- 
natural and  an  unnecessary  war ;  tliat  they  should  apply  all  their 
faculties  and  eshaust  their  resources  in  inflicting,  each  on  the 
other,  every  injury  in  their  [wwer,  and  for  what  purpose?  Thtt  _ 
certain  consequence,  inde|)endent  of  all  the  direct  calamities  a 
miseries  of  war,  will  be  a  mutual  increase  of  debt  and  t 
and  the  ultimate  fate  of  Oregon  will  be  the  same  aa  if  the  n 
had  not  taken  plac 
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Those  expenses  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads :  1st.  Such  as  are 
of  a  permanent  nature,  and  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  peace 
establishment  of  the  country.  2dly.  Those  which  should  be  adopted  when 
there  is  an  impending  danger  of  war.  3dly.  Those  which  actual  war  ren- 
ders necessary. 

To  the  first  class  belong  all  those  which  provide  for  objects  that  require 
considerable  time  to  be  executed,  and  cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  be 
accomplished  pending  a  war.  Such  are  fortifications,  building  ships  of 
war,  including  steamers,  accumulating  materials  for  the  same  purpose, 
navy-yards,  providing  a  sufficient  artillery,  and  other  important  objects 
of  the  Ordnance  Department.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  govern- 
ment has  done,  or  will  do,  all  that  is  necessary  and  practicable  in  that 
respect. 

The  preparatory  measures  which  should  be  adopted  when  there  is  danger 
of  war  are  those  respecting  which  the  greatest  variety  of  opinions  must 
be  expected.  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  such  is  the  structure  of 
our  government  that  it  never  will  or  can  prepare  for  war  till  after  it  has 
actually  commenced ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  because  Congress  was  dilatory 
in  making  effectual  provision  for  carrying  on  the  last  war  against  Great 
Britain,  and  because  the  Administration,  at  the  time  when  it  was  declared, 
was  inefficient  and  not  well  calculated  for  conducting  it,  the  United  States 
are  bound  forever  to  incur,  at  the  commencement  of  every  war,  the  dis- 
asters of  one  or  two  years  before  they  can  be  induced  to  put  on  their  armor. 
The  past  is  irrevocable,  and  of  no  other  use  than  as  far  as  it  may  teach  us 
to  avoid  the  faults  that  were  formerly  committed.  When  our  government 
relies  on  the  people  for  being  sustained  in  making  war,  its  confidence  must 
be  entire.  They  must  be  told  the  whole  truth  ;  and  if  they  are  really  in 
&vor  of  war,  they  will  cheerfully  sustain  government  in  all  the  measures 
necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  frank  annunciation  of  the  necessity 
of  such  measures  is  called  "  creating  a  panic.''  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  same  language  has  been  held.  If 
there  be  no  danger  or  intention  of  making  war,  those  create  a  panic  who 
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proclnim  a  dotcrmmatioD  to  assert  the  eiolusive  sotereignty  of  the  CniUd  ■ 
Stat'M  over  tiie  wiiole  contested  lernlorj,  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
Great  Britain  hag  anirorml;  and  expliciti;  declared  that  she  would  r«cut 
nnj  Buoh  attempt.  If,  instead  nf  telling  the  people  the  whole  truth,  the 
attempt  to  conceal  front  them  the  neceasity  of  the  mcosureB  requisite  for 
carrying  on  the  war  should  be  successful,  a  reaction  in  the  public  senti- 
ment  will  most  certainly  take  place  whenever  it  will  have  become  impossi- 
ble to  delay  unj  longer  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  for  which  the  nation 
hod  not  lieeo  prepared. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  neoeasary  preparatJons  of  a  militftry  chantder, 
otherwise  than  bj  referring  to  Rome  notorious  facts. 

The  primary  causes  of  the  iJisaatrous  results  of  the  canipaign  of  181 
were  the  want  of  n  naval  force  on  the  Lakes,  and  that  of  a  sufficleni  regular 
force.  Government  had  obtained  a  correct  statement  of  the  regular  Ibrcc 
of  the  British  in  Canada,  with  the  cieeption  of  the  garrison  of  Quebec. 
This  ln»t  was  estimated  at  about  three  thousand  men,  and  could  not  be 
lessened  without  great  inconvenience  and  some  danger.  The  regular  force 
at  Montreal,  St.  John's,  and  Three  Rivers  amounted  to  1130  men;  that  in 
thewholeof  Upper  Canada,  1«  720.  The  Act  to  raise  an  additional  military 
force  of  25,000  men  was  passed  on  the  llth  of  January,  I8I2.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  officers  was  not  completed  before  the  termination  of  that  year; 
the  recruiting  service  was  not  organiied  in  time ;  the  enlistments  for  the 
regular  army  fell  short  of  the  most  moderate  ualculat4on ;  and  the  total 
number  recruited  was  so  small  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  strike  a  de- 
cisive blow  on  any  one  of  tlie  most  important  points,  from  Montreal  up- 
wards, insignificant  as  was  the  force  by  which  they  wore  defended.  The 
Volunteer  Act  was  also  extremely  unproductive.  At  that  time  the  Treaaary 
was  amply  supplied ;  and  the  want  was  not  thatof  money  but  of  a  regular 

Such  force  cannot  bo  raised  without  money,  and  yet  it  will  bo  admitted 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  induce  Congress  to  lay  internal 
taxes  or  duties  before  war  was  declared  or  certain.  In  order  to  provide 
means  for  having  an  additional  regular  force  reody  to  act  as  aoon  U 
actual  war  takes  place,  a  loan  and  Treasury  notes  must  be  resorted  to. 
But  it  is  deemed  aliaolutely  necessary  that  the  internal  taxes  should  be 
imposed  simultuneously  with  the  declaration  of  war,  and  that  proTision 
should  be  made  for  their  immediate  collection.  'With  the  exception  of  the 
Act  for  doubling  the  duties  on  importations,  Congress  did  not  pass  any 
law  for  imposing  any  new  taxes  or  duties  till  more  than  one  year  after 
the  declaration  of  the  lost  war  ;  nor  did  it  even  lay  a  second  direct  tax  in 
the  year  ISli.  It  was  not  till  after  public  credit  was  ruined,  after  Treas- 
ury notes  which  were  due  hod  remained  unpaid,  and  after  Mr.  Dallas  bad 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  that  at  last  the  laws  for  imposiDg 
a  double  direct  tax,  for  increasing  the  rate  of  the  existing  internal  duties, 
and  for  laying  new  ones  were  enacted.    The  peace  was  ratified  inune- 
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dintelf  nftpr ;  and,  in  point  of  faot,  no  more  than  3,877,000  dollars  wore 
pAid  in  the  Treiiaary  before  the  end  of  the  war,  on  nccount  of  the  direct 
tax  ond  nil  other  interiiBl  luxes  or  dudes.  There  were  received  from  the 
BSDie  BourccB  20,654,000  dollars  in  the  yeata  1S15,  1816,  and  1817. 

The  preparatory  memiures  nocecBary  in  order  to  innuro  an  immediate 
collection  of  internal  taxes,  whenever  the  Inwa  imposing  such  taxes  ehall 
have  hecn  passed,  are  those  on  which  I  maj  speak  with  confidence.  Tliexe 
consist  simply  in  a  previous  organization  of  the  machinery  necessary  for 
the  collection  of  every  species  of  internal  taxes  and  the  assessment  nf  ft 
direct  tax.  The  proper  selection  of  the  numerous  officers  noccsBary  for 
the  collection  always  consumes  several  months.  A  previous  selection  and 
appointment  of  those  officern  would  obviate  that  difficulty,  and  would  cost 
Dothing,  as  though  appointed  they  xhould  receive  no  pay  till  called  into 
actual  service ;  this  would  be  the  natural  conseqnence  of  the  mniiner  ia 
which  collectors  are  paid,  this  heiaf;  a  percentage  on  the  money  eollcoted. 
The  only  other  necessary  meamire  in  that  respect  is  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  should,  at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  supply  the  cot- 
lectors  with  all  the  necessary  foruis  of  keeping  and  rendering  their 
BCoounts, 

The  aasessment  in  oaeh  State  of  the  taxntle  property  of  every  individual 
who  possesses  such  property  is  the  only  operation  which  requires  consid- 
erable time  and  causes  a  proportionate  delay.  This  cannot  be  otherwise 
obviated  than  by  making  that  assessment  a  preparatory  measure,  to  be 
completed  before  actual  war  takes  place. 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  hasten  the  process  of  assessment,  I  undertook, 
in  the  year  1612,  to  apportion  the  direct  tax  on  the  several  counties  and 
State  districts  in  each  State ;  and  the  Act  of  2d  August,  1813,  which  laid 
a  direct  tax  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  was  passed  in  conformity  with 
that  apportionment.  The  process  was  easy  for  every  State  in  which  there 
was  n  direct  State  tax ;  but  though  derived  from  the  best  data  that  could 
be  collected,  it  was  defective  and  partly  arbitrary  for  the  States  in  which 
there  was  no  State  tux.  As  there  is  at  present  hardly  any  (if  any)  State 
which  has  not  laid  a  direct  State  tax,  this  mode  may  he  adopted  for  the 
proposed  preparnlory  asHesHtmmt.  This  will  reduce  the  duty  of  the  as- 
sessors to  the  assessment  of  the  quota  of  each  county  or  district  on  the 
several  individuals  liable  to  the  tax,  and  the  total  expense  of  the  asseas- 
nient  to  a  nam  not  exceeding  probably  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
A  more  regular  and  correct  assessment  will,  of  course,  be  provided  for 
with  respect  to  the  direct  taxes  which  may  be  laid  af^er  the  tirst  year  of 
the  war. 

The  only  objection  ia  that  of  the  expense,  which  would  prove  useless  if 
the  tax  should  not  belaid,  or,  in  other  words,  if  war  should  not  take  place; 
but  certainly  this  is  too  small  an  Item  to  deserve  consideration. 

This  organitution,  easy  and  cheap  as  it  is,  is  all  that  is  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  an  immediate  collection  of  a  direct  and  other  internal 
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tazM  and  duties  from  the  montent  when  ibey  shall  hare  been  imposed  \ 
Congrets. 

The  pTobsble  annufil  expanses  which  mast  be  incurred  in  a  wki  witli 
Enfitaiid,  and  the  roBourceH  for  derniying  them,  ue  the  next  objeota  of 
inquiry. 

It  n  extrcmolj  difficult  to  draw  any  correct  inference  from  the  expense* 
of  the  Isjit  WAT  with  Englanil ;  the  sjuount  of  the  arrearages  due  oa 
account  of  the  military  tiervices  at  the  time  when  the  peace  waa  ntified 
is  not  stated  with  preoieion  in  any  of  the  public  documents  which  I  bate 
seen.  Although  the  laws  show  the  numtier  of  men  voted,  that  of  IbOM 
actually  raixed  has  never  to  mf  knowledge  been  officially  stated.  There 
can  Im>  no  doubt  that  the  want  of  a  proper  orpanixation  im-reosed  the 
amuunt  of  expenditure  muah  I)eyond  that  which  would  have  been  »uSi- 
oient  under  a  regular  and  efficient  syetein.  This  has  undoubtedly  been 
much  improved :  yet  the  expentses  incurred  in  the  Seminole  war,  compared 
with  the  number  of  men  employed  and  that  of  the  bostilc  Indians,  show 
that  either  there  are  still  some  ilefecls  in  the  organization,  or  that  then 
were  great  abuses  iu  the  execution. 

The  pnymenle  from  the  Treasury  fnr  the  Military  Department,  embracing 
only  those  for  the  army  proper,  militia  and  volunteers,  and  exduuve  of 
those  for  fortifications  and  the  Indian  Department,  amount^  for  the  year 
1813  to  18,936,OOU  dollars,  and  for  the  year  1814  to  2(>,5O8,000  dollon. 
The  disliuraements  fur  the  nn.vy  are  stated  at  6,446,000  and  7,311,000 
dollars  for  these  two  years  rospectively.  By  comparing  the  reporls  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  of  December,  1815,  1816,  1817.  it  woaid 
appear  that  the  arrearages  due  on  1st  January,  1S15,  exceeded  l«n 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  actual  war  expensM 
of  1814  could  not  have  fallen  short  of  35  to  40  millions  of  dollar*,  ll 
has  been  oeeerted  tliat  the  regular  force  during  tliat  year  amounted  to 
35,000  men. 

The  populadon  of  the  United  States  has  nearly  trebled  during  the 
thirty-four  years  which  have  etapiiod  since  tlint  in  which  the  last  war 
against  England  was  declared.  Their  wealth  and  resources  have  in- 
creased in  the  same  rating  and  that,  in  ease  of  war,  these  sboald  be 
brought  into  action  as  promptly  us  possible  admits  of  no  doubt.  Ouoe 
engaged  in  tbe  conflict,  to  make  the  war  as  efficient  as  possible  will  shorten 
its  duration,  and  can  alone  secure  honorable  terms  of  peaco.  I  have  not 
the  documents  necessary  for  making  an  approximate  eatimate  of  the 
annual  expenses  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain ;  and  if  I  had,  I  could  nol 
at  this  time  perform  that  amount  of  labor  which  is  absolutely  oeccHsaiy 
in  order  to  draw  correct  inferences.  Taking  only  a  general  view  of  ths 
subject,  and  considering  the  graat  difference  of  expense  in  keeping  a  naiy 
in  active  service,  between  one  of  eight  frigates  and  one  of  ten  ship»  of 
tbe  line,  fourt«on  frigates  and  a  competent  number  of  e 
Texas  and  Oregon  are  additional  objects   of  defence ;  that  the  extei 
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siye  system  of  fortifications  which  has  been  adopted  will  require  about 
fifteen  thousand  additional  men,  and  that,  in  order  to  carry  a  successful 
and  dedsiye  war  against  the  most  yulnerable  portion  of  the  British 
dominions,  a  great  disposable  regular  force  is  absolutely  necessary ;  I  am 
Tery  sure  that  I  fall  below  the  mark  in  saying  that  after  the  first  year  of 
the  war,  and  when  the  resources  of  the  country  shall  be  fully  brought 
into  action,  the  annual  military  and  naval  expenses  will  amount  to  sixty 
or  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  To  this  must  be  added  the  expenses  for 
all  other  objects,  which,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1845, 
amounted  to  near  fifteen  millions,  but  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
hopes  may  be  reduced  to  eleven  millions  and  a  half.  The  gross  annual 
expenses  for  all  objects  will  be  estimated  at  seventy-seven  millions,  to  be 
increased  annually  by  the  annual  interest  on  each  successive  loan. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  new  revenue  and  loans  required  to 
defray  that  expense,  the  first  question  which  arises  is  the  diminution  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  customs,  which  will  be  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  war. 

The  actual  receipts  into  the  Treasury  arising  from  that  source  of  revenue 
were  in  round  numbers  for  the  years  1812,  1813,  1814,  respectively, 
8,960,000,  13,225,000,  and  6,000,000  of  dollars,  and  the  net  revenue 
which  accrued  during  those  three  years  respectively  amounted  to  13,142,000, 
6,708,000,  and  4,250,000  dollars.  From  the  1st  of  July,  1812,  the  rate 
of  duties  on  importations  was  doubled,  and  in  order  to  compare  these 
receipts  with  those  collected  in  peace  time,  they  must  be  reduced  for  those 
three  years,  respectively,  to  7,470,000,*  6,600,000,  and  3,000,000 ;  or,  if 
the  revenue  accrued  be  compared  (which  is  the  correct  mode),  to  9,850,000,* 
3,354,000,  and  2,125,000  dollars.  At  that  time  the  duties  accrued  were, 
on  account  of  the  credit  allowed,  collected  on  an  average  only  six  or  eight 
months  later,  and  the  unexpected  importations  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  1812  in  American  vessels  which  arrived  with  British  licenses,  sub- 
sequent to  the  declaration  of  war  and  to  the  Act  which  doubled  the  rate 
of  duties,  swelled  considerably  the  receipts  of  the  year  1813.  It  was  only 
in  1814  that  the  full  effect  of  the  war  on  the  revenue  derived  from  that 
source  was  felt 

The  diminution  in  the  amount  of  American  and  foreign  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is  strongly  exhibited  by 
the  following  statement : 

Toonag*  in  Foreign  Trade,  U.  8.    AaMricnn  T«Meli.     Foreign  Te«el«.  TotaL 


Year  1811 

948,207 

33,203 

981,450 

"  1812 

667,999 

47,099 

715,098 

"  1813 

237,348 

113,827 

351,175 

"  1814 

59,626 

48,302 

107,928 

*  Estimated  for  1812. 
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And  it  must  be  reoolleoted  that  during  the  last  nine  montlie  of  1814 
Great  Britain  was  at  peace  with  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  and 
that  these  were  therefore  neutrals.  Tet  they  hardly  Tontured  to  trade 
with  us. 

The  amount  of  reodpts  into  the  Treasury  derived  from  eustomsi  as  well 
as  that  of  the  rerenue  accrued,  exceeded,  during  tiie  eleren  years  1801  to 
1811, 132,700,000  dollars,  being  an  annual  aTcrage  of  about  12,000,000 
dollars.  During  the  same  elcTcn  years  the  aTcrage  amount  of  tonnsge 
employed  m  the  forrign  trade  of  the  United  States  was  943,670  tons,  of 
which  844,170  were  in  American  and  99,500  in  foreign  Yesoels. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1814,  the  revenue  derived  from  ouatoms  had  been 
reduced  to  one-fourUi  part  (to  nearly  one«zth  part,  if  oompared  aooording 
to  the  reyenoe  accrued  or  amount  of  importations),  the  tonnage  employed 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  to  neariy  one-ninth|  and  that  of 
the  American  yessels  employed  in  that  trade  to  one-fourteoilh  part  of  their 
respectiye  ayerage, amount  during  the  eleyen  years  of  peaoe. 

The  small  American  nayy  did,  during  the  last  war  with  Euf^bnd,  til 
and  more  than  could  have  been  expected.  The  &ct  was  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  world  and  of  Great  Britain  herself  that  the  nayy  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  parity  of  force,  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  England. 
But  the  prodigious  numerical  superiority  of  the  British  navy  rendered  it 
impossible  for  a  few  frigates  to  protect  the  commeroe  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  accordingly  almost  annihilated.  We  haye  now  ten  ships  of  the 
line  and  a  proportionate  number  of  frigates  and  smaller  vessels.  The 
great  numerical  superiority  of  the  British  navy  still  continues;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  case  of  war,  every  exertion  will  be  made 
by  the  British  government  to  maintain  its  superiority  in  our  seas  and 
on  our  coasts.  Still,  it  is  but  a  portion  of  her  force  that  can  be  employed 
in  that  way,  and,  taking  every  circumstance  into  consideration,  it  may  be 
confidently  hoped  that  our  commerce,  though  much  lessened,  will  be 
partially  protected  by  our  navy.  Although  the  actual  diminution  which 
will  be  experienced  is  altogether  conjectural,  I  think  that  no  great  error 
is  to  be  apprehended  in  estimating  the  revenue  from  customs,  after  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  at  about  one-half  of  its  present  amount ;  and  the 
whole  revenue  from  that  source,  from  the  sale  of  lands  and  all  the 
branches  of  the  existing  income,  at  fourteen  millions  of  dollars ;  leaving 
to  be  provided  for  sixty  to  sixty-five  millions,  besides  the  interest  on 
loans,  which,  for  a  war  of  three  years,  may  be  estimated  at  about  six 
millions  of  dollars  on  an  average.  However  energetic  and  efficient  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  may  be,  the  resources  and  strength  of  the 
nation  can  be  but  gradually  brought  forth  ;  the  expenses  will  therefore 
be  less  during  the  first  year,  afler  which  the  whole  amount  will  be 
required  and  will  be  annually  wanted.  In  reference,  therefore,  to  the 
second  year  of  the  war — 
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Aesuming  the  total  war  eippnaos  at $85,000,000 

All  the  others  at .  I2,IK)0.000 

In  nil 877,000,000 

From  which  deduct  for  eiiating  revenue       ....  1 4 ,000,000 

To  be  providud  for  by  taxes  nnd  lodns ^3,OIX>,000 

On  tlie  principle  that  the  amount  of  annual  taies  should  be 
at  least  equal  to  the  eipenaes  of  the  pence  eetal>liBhinent 
and  the  intereat  oo  the  war  loans,  annual  peaoe  expenses 

at 27,000,000 

And  for  interest  on  the  loans  of  l»t  and  2d  jears,  viz.,  Ist 

year  25,  and  2d  year  45  millions  at  7  per  cent.         .         .  5,000,000 

Together $32,000,000 

From  which  deduct  existing  revenue 14.000.000 

Leaves  to  be  provided  for  by  new  tuiea  at  least    .        .        .  S1S,IX)0,000 

And  by  loans 45,000,000 

$03,000,000 


The  estimate  of  5,000,000  dollars  for  the  interest  of  the  loans  the  second 
jear  after  the  war  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  direct  and  other 
internal  taxes  or  duties  laid  for  the  first  year,  tO|:ether  with  the  existing 
revenue  and  twenty-five  millions  borrowed  hy  loans  or  Treasury  notes, 
will  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  incurred  prior  to  and  during  the 
first  year  of  the  war.  The  deficiency  in  Lhe  regular  force  for  that  year 
rauBt  be  supplied  by  large  drafts  of  militia,  which  will  be  as  expensive  at 
least  OS  the  regular  soldiers  whose  place  they  will  supply. 

But  it  appears  very  doubtful  whether  such  a  large  sua  as  forty-five  mil- 
lions can  be  raised  annually  by  loans  and  Treasury  notes.  It  is  necessary 
in  the  Grst  place  to  correct  some  erroneous  opinions  respecting  the  extent 
to  which  these  notes  may  be  kept  in  circulation  and  the  legltiiuate  objects 
to  which  they  may  be  applied. 

The  Treasury  notes  wore  first  introduced  on  my  suggestion,  which  was 
no  new  discovery,  since  they  are  h  mere  transcript  of  the  Exchequer  hills 
of  Great  Britain.  As  these  have  been  resorted  to  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  have  never  become  there  a  portion  of  the  ordinury  currency,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  may  be  used  for  other  purposes  is  well  ascertained,  and 
bears  always  a  certain  ratio  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  to  the  rev^ 
nue  of  the  State.  Whether  issued  to  the  bank  as  an  anticipation  of  the 
revenue,  or  used  by  eapitalista  for  short  investments,  the  gross  ttinount  hu 
rarely  exceeded  twenty  millions  sterling.  Judging  from  past  experience, 
the  amount  which  may  in  time  of  war  lie  kept  in  circulation  at  par  in  the 
United  States  falls  far  short  of  a  proportionate  sum. 

The  ani'iunt  of  Treasury  notes  issued  during  the  years  1S12  and  1SI3 
tunoanted  to  $8,930,000 

Of  which  there  had  been  paid,  including  iotereet,  $4,240,000 
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The  amount  in  actual  circulation  was  less  than  Ave  millions,  And  tliiu  fn 
the;  hnil  been  kept  at  par. 

All  tlio  demands  from  the  other  DepurtmentB  had  been  m«t  by  the 
Treasury,  and  tliure  were  but  few,  if  any,  oatstanding  Brre&n,  Nothing 
hod  an  yet  been  ooUeoted  on  account  of  the  direct  tax  and  of  the  iotenial 
duties.  Besides  the  tire  millions  of  Treasury  notes,  there  had  been  pud 
into  the  Treasury,  in  the  years  1S12  and  1S13,  $28,740,000  on  ao»uot 
of  war  loans,  and  $23,283,000  from  the  customs.  The  balance  in  the 
Treasury  iLmountod  to  $5,196,542  on  the  31st  December,  1813. 

The  amount  of  Treasury  notea  issued  during  the  year  1814  amouoted  lo 
near  eight  millions,  and  there  bod  been  paid  off  during  the  same  ye^r,  in- 
oluding  interest,  $2,700,000,  making  on  addition  of  about  five  miliionsaDd 
a  half,  and  thu  total  nmount  outstanding  about  ten  millions  and  a  half. 
The  receipts  during  that  year,  on  aooouut  of  the  direct  tax  and  interntl 
duties,  amounted  to  ?3,8T7,OO0,  from  war  loans  to  $15,080,000,  ttnd  from 
customs  to  only  six  millions.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  goverament  wu 
unable  to  pay  the  notes  which  liad  become  due.  It  is  perfer.tly  clear  tfau 
if  new  notes  could  not  be  issued  in  lieu  of  those  which  had  become  due,  it 
was  because  they  had  fallen  below  par,  and  therefore  thnt  the  amount  out- 
standing was  greater  than  the  demand  for  them.  There  was  but  one 
remedy,  and  it  was  very  simple.  A  reduction  in  that  amount  ma*i  be 
made  by  funding  at  their  market-price  a  quantity  sufficient  to  re-estaUisb 
the  equilibrium.  But  all  the  bunks  west  of  New  England  had  in  the  mesn 
time  Huspeoded  their  specie  payments.  A  period  of  anarchy  in  the  cur 
rency  of  the  country  was  the  cooseqnence,  and  laated  till  those  payueuti 
were  resumed  in  the  year  1S17. 

The  result  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  England  was  thu 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  became,  in  fact,  a  legal  tender  and  the 
standard  of  the  currency.  All  the  other  banks  were  obliged  to  keep  their 
own  notes  on  a  par  with  those  of  tliat  bank  ;  and  all  that  was  necesury 
in  order  to  prevent  a  depreciation  was  to  regulate  the  issues  of  the  Bank 
of  England  eo  as  to  keep  them  at  par  with  gold  and  silver.  Nevcrthelees, 
the  clamor  for  more  currency  prevailed ;  the  bank  found  it  very  convenient 
and  protitable  to  issue  notes  which  it  was  not  obliged  to  pay,  and  thets 
finally  depreciated  twenty-five  per  cent.  But  in  the  United  StAtvs  the 
>ntrol  than  that  of  the  several  States  resprct- 
9  thitt  we  had  fifty  and  more  species  of  local 
n  the  different  States  or  districts  of  counirj, 
e  district.  The  banks  might  with  bciliir 
mtt  during  the  first  year  of  peace.    The  efforts 


ivoly.     The  consequen 
currencies,  varying  in  value  i> 
and  from  ti 

e  resumed  specie  paym 


of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  induce  them  to  resume  proved  nnino- 
ccssful,  and  the  resumption  did  not  take  plaoe  till  after  a  new  bank  of  the 
United  States  had  been  organised. 

We  have  hod  two  general  suepcnsions  of  specie  payments,  the  last  U  a 
time  of  profound  peace.    I  was  then  behind  the  soenes,  had  some  agency 
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in  restoring  specie  payments,  and  may  speak  on  that  subject  with  knowl- 
edge and  confidence.  The  obstacles  came  partly  from  the  banks,  princi* 
pally  from  the  debtor  interest,  which  exciter  sympathy  and  preponderates 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  misnamed  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  the  banks  under  its  influence  were,  it  is  true,  a  formidable  impedi* 
ment,  and  this  obstacle  is  now  fortunately  removed.  Still  the  continuance 
of  specie  payments  stands,  whenever  a  crisis  occurs,  on  a  most  precarious 
basis,  and  if  any  important  place,  especially  New  York,  happened  to 
break,  all  the  banks  through  the  United  States  would  instantaneously 
follow  the  example.  This  is  the  most  imminent  danger  to  which  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  will  be  exposed  in  time  of  war,  and  what 
effect  the  Sub-Treasury  system  may  produce  in  that  respect  remains  to  be 
tested  by  experience. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  inference  respecting  Treasury  notes  from 
what  took  place  in  the  United  States  during  the  confused  state  of  the 
currency  in  the  years  1815  and  1816.  The  taxes  were  paid  everywhere 
with  the  cheapest  local  currency,  in  Treasury  notes  only  in  the  places 
where  specie  payments  had  been  continued  or  where  bank-notes  were 
nearly  at  par.  The  depreciation  of  the  Treasury  notes  was  arrested  by 
the  fact  that  they  might  at  all  times  be  converted  into  a  six  or  seven  per 
cent,  stock ;  but  in  that  case  they  became  assimilated  to  a  direct  loan. 
They  never  can  become  a  general  currency,  on  account  of  their  varying 
value,  so  long  as  they  bear  an  interest  and  are  made  payable  at  some 
future  day.  In  order  to  give  them  that  character,  they  should  assume 
that  of  bank-notes,  bearing  no  interest  and  payable  on  demand.  It  docs 
not  require  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  be  able  to  assert  that,  as  the  wants  of 
government  increased,  such  notes  would  degenerate  into  paper  money  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  public  credit. 

They  may,  however,  be  made  a  special  currency  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing taxes  as  gold  and  silver,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  species  of 
paper  currency.  The  amount  which  might  be  thus  kept  in  circulation,  in 
addition  to  that  wanted  for  short  investments,  would  be  limited  by  the 
gross  amount  of  the  annual  revenue,  and  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to 
it ;  since  one  thousand  dollars  in  silver  or  in  any  paper  currency  are  suffi- 
cient to  effect  in  one  ye&r  fifty  payments  of  the  same  amount. 

Although  the  amount  kept  in  circulation  may  fluctuate  according  to 
circumstances,  the  fundamental  principle  is  that  the  issue  of  such  notes 
is  an  anticipation  of  the  revenue,  which,  after  it  has  reached  the  maximum 
that  may  be  kept  in  circulation  without  being  depreciated,  never  can  bo 
increased.  Be  the  amount  ten  or  twenty  millions,  the  anticipation  may 
be  continued,  but  not  renewed ;  it  is  not  an  annual  resource,  but  one  the 
whole  amount  of  which  never  can  exceed  that  which  may  be  kept  in  cir- 
culation. The  operation  consists  in  reissuing  annually  the  amount  which 
is  paid  off  in  the  year.  Whenever,  owing  to  incidental  fluctuations,  the 
amount  to  be  redeemed  by  the  Treasury  exceeds  that  which  may  be  re- 
YOL.  ui, — 86 
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iuned,  the  difference  muat  be  immediatelj  funded  at  the  market-priiw  of 
tliu  notoB,  so  lu)  to  kpop  tbcm  always  nt  par  or  a  little  above  par. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  direct  t&x  and  intemid  duties  laid  in  August, 
1SI3,  had  been  imposed  in  Jul;,  1812,  and  if  ihe  Acta  of  Januarj,  ISli, 
which  increased  both,  had  been  enaoled  in  Au^iuEt,  1S13,  there  would  have 
been  oii  addition  of  at  Icnat  eight  millions  to  the  ri'venue  of  the  Tears  X^iU 
and  1814  ;  the  Treasury  notes  which  hod  lieoome  due  would  have  Wen 
paid,  public  credit  would  have  been  maintained,  and  the  amount  of  wu 
loans  lessened. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  fall  of  public  stocks  during  a  war,  and  of 
the  consequent  necesHily  of  borrowing  on  dearer  terms,  are  a  want  of  rnn- 
fidcnce  in  government  and  the  large  amount  of  stocks  thrown  in  Uie  market 
beyond  the  natural  dnmiuid  for  thorn.  The  effect  of  this  last  cause  is  re- 
markably illustrated  by  the  fluotuationt  in  the  price  of  the  stocks  of  Grwt 
Britain,  where  it  does  not  Hp|)ear  that  there  ever  was  a  want  of  confidraot 
in  tbo  ability  and  fidelity  of  government  in  fulBllingitnen);agements.  The 
British  three  per  cents,  are  now,  and  were  bofuretlie  war  of  American  indt- 
pendcnce,  and  before  those  which  had  their  origin  in  the  French  revolation, 
near  par  ur  at  par.  They  fell  groiluully  during  the  war  of  independenn, 
and  were  as  low  ae  fifty-four  in  February,  1782,  The  long  war  with 
Franue  was  attended  with  the  same  result,  and  the  three  per  cents.  boJ 
fallen  lo  fifty-five  in  July,  1812.  Notwithstanding  the  deranged  state  of 
the  finances  of  the  United  States  in  1814,  the  Amerioan  stoeka  hod  not 
fallen  in  the  same  proportion.  Such  great  depreciation  is  the  raault  uf  iIm 
long  continuance  of  a  war.  No  one  can  say  what  would  have  been  itt 
progress  had  the  last  war  with  England  continued  much  longer. 

There  was  not,  however,  at  that  time,  at  lenst  in  America,  any  wanl  of 
confidence  in  the  government;  no  one  doubted  that  it  would  ultiuialely 
faithfully  discharge  all  its  engagements.  Although  the  genrral  gorem- 
menl  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  errors  of  any  of  the  iudividail 
States,  it  is  neti^rlhclesa  certain  that  the  credit  of  the  Union  has  bwe 
injured  abroad  by  the  failure  of  several  of  the  States  to  fnlGl  their  en- 
gagements, and  that  no  expectation  can  be  entertained  of  being  able  to 
borrow  money  in  Europe.  1 1  is  not  less  true  that  the  AdninistratJon  will 
cease  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  American  capitalists,  If  the  mcasura 
has  recommended  should  be  adopted  and  productive  of  war.  Xo  one  oi 
duuht  that,  if  that  event  should  take  place,  the  Americans  will  Egbt  in  de- 
fence of  their  country,  and  none  with  greater  leal  and  bravery  than  iIh 
people  of  the  Weetern  Statea.  During  the  lost  war  their  militia  and  vol- 
unteera  flocked  either  to  the  Lukes,  to  New  Orleans,  or  wherever  then)  ni 
danger;  nor  did  they  refuse  to  take  part  in  offensive  operaticns  and  ic 
serve  witliout  the  limits  of  the  L'nitod  Stales.  But  men  cannot,  ei I 
there  or  elsewhere,  afford  to  render  gratuitous  services.  Whether  n 
lars,  volunteers,  or  militia,  the;  mutt  be  fed,  clothed,  trani<purt«d,  eupplitd 
with  arms  and  artillery,  and  paid.    There  is  as  yet  but  very  little  acting 
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circulating  capital  in  the  new  States ;  they  cannot  lend ;  they,  on  the  con- 
trary, want  to  borrow  money.  This  can  be  obtained  in  the  shape  of  loans 
only  from  the  capitalists  of  the  Atlantic  States.  A  recurrence  to  public 
documents  will  show  that  all  the  loans  of  the  last  war  were  obtained  in 
that  quarter. 

Men  of  property  are  perhaps  generally  more  timid  than  others,  and 
certainly  all  the  quiet  people,  amongst  whom  the  public  stocks  are  ulti- 
mately distributed,  are  remarkably  cautious.  Prudent  capitalists,  who  do 
not  speculate,  and  consider  public  stocks  only  as  convenient  and  safe  in- 
vestments, will  not  advance  money  to  government  so  long  as  it  is  controlled 
by  men  whom  they  consider  as  reckless  and  as  entertaining  rather  lax 
opinions  respecting  public  credit.  Yet  money  will  be  obtained,  but  on 
much  dearer  terms  than  if  public  confidence  was  unimpaired.  There  will 
always  be  found  bold  speculators,  who  will  advance  it  at  a  premium, — en- 
hanced by  the  want  of  competition,  and  proportionate  to  the  risks  they 
may  be  supposed  to  incur.  Independent  of  this,  it  is  most  certain  that 
the  rate  of  interest  at  which  loans  may  be  obtained  will  always  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  their  magnitude.  The  only  ways  by  which  these 
difficulties  may  be  obviated,  or  at  least  lessened,  are  perfect  fidelity  in 
fulfilling  the  engagements  of  government ;  an  economical,  that  is  to  say, 
a  skilful  application  of  the  public  moneys  to  the  most  important  objects, 
postponing  all  those  which  are  not  immediately  wanted  or  are  of  inferior 
real  utility  *,  and  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  taxa- 
tion. This  has  the  double  advantage  of  diminishing  the  amount  to  be 
borrowed  and  of  inspiring  confidence  to  the  money-lenders.  In  all  cases 
direct  loans  will  be  preferable  to,  and  prove  a  cheaper  mode  of  raising 
money  than,  the  over-issues  of  Treasury  notes. 

The  Act  of  July,  1812,  which  doubled  the  duties  on  importations, 
afforded  a  resource  which,  on  account  of  the  high  rate  at  this  time  of 
those  duties,  cannot  now  be  resorted  to.  Duties  may,  however,  be  levied 
on  the  importation  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  perhaps  some  other  articles  now 
duty  free.  Other  modifications  may  be  found  useful ;  but  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain,  even  without  any  regard  to  protectien,  what  are  the  rates 
of  duties  which  should  be  imposed  in  time  of  war  on  the  various  imported 
articles,  in  order  to  render  the  revenue  derived  from  that  source  as  pro- 
ductive as  possible. 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  if,  on  account  of  the  credit  then  allowed 
for  the  payment  of  duties  on  importations,  the  Treasury  had,  when  the 
war  of  1812  commenced,  a  resource  in  the  revenue  previously  accrued  but 
not  yet  collected,  which  does  not  now  exist;  on  the  other  hand  the  United 
States  were  still  encumbered  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary debt,  and  the  payments  on  account  of  its  principal  and  interest 
amounted,  during  the  years  1812,  1813,  1814,  to  about  $11,000,000,  whilst 
the  annual  interest  on  the  now  existing  debt  is  less  than  one  million. 

The  direct  tax  of  the  year  1815  amounted  to  $6,000,000,  and  the  rev- 
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enue  which  aoorued  daring  tbe  BUne  fear,  on  the  aggregate  of  ii 
dutie#,  na  increased  or  impoocd  at  the  aame  time,  amounted  lo  abooC  fl 
same  sum.  That  year  ia  also  the  moiit  proper  for  a  comparative  view  of 
the  revenue  derired  from  each  object.  In  the  subsequent  jears  the  reriisl 
of  businesa  increased  the  amount  derivei]  from  tlie  duties  connected  vilb 
the  commerce  of  the  country  much  beyond  that  which  could  be  coltccttd 
in  time  of  vrar  -,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  excise  on  apirita  was  mueh 
leM  productive.  Tlie  net  refenue  derived  from  inEemol  duties  whicK 
■ocrued  during  that  year  waa  in  round  numbers  about — 


.a  .pirit 


Tax  DD  cHTUga*   . 
Bsfiaed  ngar    .    . 


t2,7S0, 


■DumhotDnd  artiidai     tilD,<liJ 
uld  raniiturii      .     .     .  10,M 

9  worn  b;  indiridoali  80.00 


The  thiM  last  items  were  thoae  added  on  Mr.  Dallu's  recommendation 
to  the  first  items  laid  in  1S13,  but  the  rate  of  which  wa«  inorea«ed  aJ«o  on 
his  recommendation.  The  iDanufiietured  articles  not  before  taxed,  on 
which  the  now  duties  were  laid,  were  pig  and  bar  iron,  naiU;  wai  and 
tallow  candles;  hats,  caps,  and  umbrellas;  paper  and  playing-card"; 
leather,  saddles,  bridles,  boots,  and  Khoes;  beer,  ale,  and  porl*r;  kbuIT, 
(ngar«,  and  mftnufaeliired  tobucco.  This  was  the  boldest  measure  proptwd 
by  the  Secretary,  for  these  duties  were  from  their  nature  intrinsically  ob- 
noxious. Yet  no  voioe  was  raised  against  them  ;  and  so  far  from  tieconlci; 
UDpopular,  Mr.  Dallas,  by  his  cooragc  and  frankness,  acquired  a  weU- 
earned  piipularity.  No  stron  gor  proof  can  be  adduced  of  the  propriety  of 
telling  the  whole  truth  and  placing  an  entire  confidence  in  the  people. 

Theonly  important  measure  omitted  at  that  time  was  an  Act  ofCongren 
ordering  that  all  the  Treasory  notes  octuftUy  duo  and  not  paid  should  1* 
immediately  funded  at  their  nominal  value ;  that  is  to  say,  lliat  for  evuy 
oue  hundred  dollars  in  Treasury  notes  the  same  amount  uf  funded  tftxi 
should  be  issued  as  it  was  necessary  to  give  for  one  hurdwni  dollars  id 
gold  or  silver.  It  waa  impossible  to  obtain  a  regular  loan  in  time  and  on 
reasonable  terms  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  war  expenses  of  theGr^ 
six  months  of  the  year  1B15.  There  was  an  absolute  necessity  fur  tec^^ 
ring  to  Treasury  notes  for  that  purpose,  and  the  attention  of  the  Tressurj 
was  forcibly  directed  to  that  objet^t.  But  the  first  and  fund»nienta]  ele- 
ment of  public  credit  is  the  faithful  and  punctual  fulfilment  of  the  public 
engagements ;  and  the  payment  of  the  Treasury  notes,  when  bocotnin; 
due,  was  aa  necessary  as  that  of  the  interest  of  the  funded  debt,  whidi 
never  was  suspended  during  the  war.  As  an  immediate  and  considerable 
isaue  of  Treasury  notes  was  absolutely  necessary,  it  was  not  suffiL-itml  tliU 
they  might  be  convertible  ioto  a  funded  stock  which  was  already  mnch 
below  par,  since  that  would  be  in  fact  an  issue  of  depreciated  paper.    Tbe 
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Act  should,  therefore,  have  pledged  the  public  faith  that  if  the  Treasury 
notes  were  not  discharged  in  specie  when  they  became  due,  they  should 
be  funded  at  their  nominal  value  on  the  same  terms  as  above  stated.  Mr. 
Dallas  to  great  energy  united  pre-eminent  talents,  he  wanted  only  experi- 
ence ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  had  the  war  continued,  he  would  within 
six  months  have  adopted  that  course.  If  I  have  alluded  here  to  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  on  account  of  the  primary  importance,  if  placed  hereafter  in  a 
similar  difficult  position,  of  adhering  rigorously  to  those  principles  re- 
specting the  legitimate  use  of  Treasury  notes  and  the  punctual  discharge 
of  every  public  engagement,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  credit. 

Since  a  direct  tax  of  six  millions  could  be  raised  thirty  years  ago,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  one  of  nine  millions  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  war ;  this  must  be  gradually  increased,  but  would  be  most  heavily 
felt  if  beyond  eighteen  millions.  Should  an  equal  sum  be  raised  by  inter- 
nal duties,  the  annual  loans  wanted  after  the  first  year  of  the  war  would 
be  lessened  in  the  same  proportion.  The  following  estimate  may  assist  in 
forming  a  correct  opinion  on  that  subject: 

The  stamp  duties,  those  on  sales  at  auction,  the  licenses  of 
retailers,  and  the  carriage  tax,  which  accrued  in  the  year 
1815,  amounted  together  to  $2,230,000,  and  may  be  now 
estimated  at  twice  as  much $4,460,000 

The  aggregate  annual  value  of  leather,  boots,  shoes,  and 
other  manufactures  of  leather,  of  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets, 
snuff  and  cigars,  paper  and  playing-cards  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  are  estimated  by  the  last  census  at 
fifly-three  millions,  a  tax  on  which  of  ten  per  cent  would 
give 5,300,000 

On  the  same  authority  three  millions  pounds  of  spermaceti 

and  wax  candles  would  yield,  at  five  cents  jier  pound        .  1 50,000 

Three  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  re- 
fined sugar,  at  the  same  rate 100,000 

^ve  hundred  tons  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  nails,  and  brads,  at 

two  dollars  per  ion 1 ,00^^,000 

The  gross  amount  of  spirits  and  l^eer  mznufiu:iuT«i^\  in  the 
United  States  is  stated  in  the  census  at  sixty-five  millions 
of  gallons;  bat  the  happy  infloenoe  of  the  t^mp«;rance 
cause  has  probably  reduced  this  amount  to  1«m  than  fifty 
millions,  a  tax  on  which  of  ten  cents  p«r  gallon  5/XX;/XjO 

*io,wv^xi 


I  have  inserted  only  such  articles  as  w^sm*:  fa^^rtA/or^  tax^d,  and  l«ave  no 
means  of  indicating  such  ocfa«r  as  mijcfat  \^,  w\d*A  *it  pnftrm'l ;  um  must 
I  be  understood  as  reoommendin;;  any  w^^aWj^  m  in  r*:ftttnt:^  Uj  tiui 
rmtes  of  duties  to  be  imposed  on  any  one. 
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1M6. 


It  has  been  gonemlly  B«serted  that  men  of  property  wer*  &verM  to  tlie 
war  becanse  the  loasM  and  burdens  which  it  muat  occafioti  fall  exolnur^lf 
upon  them ;  nnd  that  poor  neii  were  generally  in  favor  of  wkt  bocanw 
they  bad  notliiog  to  lodc. 

It  iu  true  that  tho  first  ftTvat  lo«!i  Cftuned  by  the  irnr  will  fm))  immediatdy 
on  those  interested  in  the  maritime  commcrr^e  of  the  United  States,  either 
8a  owni'rs,  insurers,  or  in  any  way  employed  in  it.  Considerinjc  the  int- 
minent  dfinf^r  to  which  is  exposed  the  immenM  amount  of  Anieriam 
property  afloat  on  every  sea,  »nd  the  certain  annihilation,  during  llie  war, 
of  the  BshericB,  of  lh«  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  and  of  that  with  all 
the  countries  beyond  CupH  Iloni  nnd  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tlie  Ameri- 
can merchants  may  bo  alarmed  nt  the  prospect  of  a  war,  the  oeeesmty  of 
which  they  do  not  perceive.  But  if  the  apprehension  of  immediate  danger 
it  more  vividly  felt,  the  catomitoas  eSects  of  the  war  on  the  a^culiunl 
interests  are  not  lees  certain.  The  price  of  all  the  products,  of  whith  large 
qoantitieB  are  exported,  must  necessarily  fall  so  low  that  all  the  farmen 
mn»t  lessen  the  amount  and  with  it  their  income,  whilst  they  mun  p«y 
dcAror  for  all  the  articles  which  they  arc  obliged  to  purchase,  The  ilii- 
tinetion  between  rich  and  poor  in  Togue.  The  most  numerous  class  in  the 
Cnited  States  is  that  of  the  men  who  are  at  the  same  time  owners  and  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  and  who  hnvcbut  small  properties  and  a  very  modcralt 
income.  Every  diminution  of  this,  whether  from  the  want  of  a  market  ^^ 
from  any  atlditional  tax,  is,  in  that  and  the  corresponding  class  of  B^H 
ohanics,  attended  with  tlie  privnUon  of  the  neceBsaries  or  comforts  of  l^^| 
The  really  rich,  the  capitalists  who  hare  independc^nt  incomes  and  area^H 
obliged  to  engage  in  any  of  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  may,  in  any  calaiBi- 
tous  season,  accumulalfi  less,  or  at  most  must  retrench  only  some  luxuriei^ 
Thus  the  unavoidable  losnes  Eknd  burdens  which  ore  the  consequences  of  i 
war  fall  with  the  greatest  weight  on  those  who  derive  their  means  of  r\- 
iatence  from  the  pursuits  of  industry,  and  whose  industry  alone  coDlribule« 
to  the  increase  of  the  general  wealth  of  the  country. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Exclusive  of  those  who,  either  as  contractoni  or  to 
some  other  way,  are  concerned  with  the  large  supplies  wanted  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  army  and  navy,  there  is  a  class  of  capitalists  who  are  enriched 
by  the  war.  These  are  the  money-lenders,  who  shall  have  been  bold 
enough  to  take  up  the  public  loans;  unless  indeed  it  should  be  i 
to  break  public  faith  and,  on  the  return  of  peace,  to  question  tbeoblig 
to  pay  them  upon  the  prctanoo  of  their  enormom  proSts.  What  t 
profits  are  may  be  again  illustrated  by  the  example  of  Great  Britain. 

It  lias  already  been  seen  that,  whenever  a  war  is  one  of  long  o 
once,  the  British  government  may  at  first  borrow  at  par,  and  ends  bj 
being  compelled  to  sell  Jte  st«ck  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  oent.  of  its  noni- 
nnl  value,  which  gives  for  the  whole  of  the  war  loans  an  average  of  75  pet 
oenL  In  point  of  fact,  that  government  received  in  the  year  1812  less  ihsa 
55  per  cent ;  for  the  money  actually  received  consisted  of  bonk-noiei. 
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which  hnd  then  dcprccktcd  twentj  per  cent. ;  bo  that  the  mouej-lenden 
gave  only  that  which  was  equivalent  to  fortj-four  per  cent.,  in  gold  or  (til- 
ver,  of  the  nominal  value  of  the  stock  which  the;  received.  Besidea  re- 
ceiving the  iniercst  on  the  nominal  amount  of  the  stock  till  the  principal 
shall  have  been  paid,  thej  aiight  shortlj  after  the  peace,  and  maif  now, 
receive  from  ninety-seven  per  cent.  Uj  pur  in  gold  or  Biiver  for  tliat  name 
Block  for  which  they  gave  but  forty-four.  Thus,  assuming  the  public  debt 
of  Great  Critnin  at  eight  hundred  thousand  pounda  sterling,  not  only  waa 
the  whole  of  that  capital  destroyed  by  the  wars ;  not  only  are  the  British 
people  subject  now,  and  it  would  seem  forever,  to  a  burden  of  taxes  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  interest  on  that  debt;  bat  of  the  eight  hundred  millions 
thus  consumed,  only  six  hundred  were  received  bj  the  public,  and  the 
other  two  hundred  millions  mode  the  rich  oapitnlists  who  had  advanced 
the  money  still  richer. 

There  is  another  class  of  tnen  who  may  occasionally  derive  wealth  from 
a  war.  Privateering  consists  in  robbing  of  their  property  unarmed  and 
anresistin^  men  engagnl  in  pursuits  not  only  legitimate  but  highly  useful. 
It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  legalized  piracy.  For  this  the  United 
States  are  not  responsible ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  practice  of 
all  nations  justiSes  them  in  resorting  to  those  means  in  order  to  make  the 
enemy  feel  thi>  calamities  of  war.  But  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  means 
immoral  in  themselves  affords  an  irrefragable  arjrumeDt  against  precipi- 
tating the  country  into  war  for  slight  causes ,  indeed  against  any  war  which 
is  not  purely  in  self-defence. 

It  is  equally  untrue  to  assert  that  the  poorer  class  of  people,  by  which 
must  be  meant  all  the  laborers,  or  generally  those  who  live  on  their  wages, 
have  nothing  to  lose  by  the  war. 

In  this  and  other  large  cities,  for  every  thousand  merchant*  or  men  of 
capital  who  may  be  injured  or  thrown  out  of  business,  there  are  ten  thou- 
sand men  living  on  wages,  whose  employment  depends  directly  or  indirectly 
on  the  commerce  of  those  cities.  The  nutn  her  of  common  laborers  is  pro- 
portionately less  in  the  purely  agricultural  districts.  But  it  is  evident  that 
in  both  a  ooniiidorable  number  must  be  thrown  out  of  employment  either 
by  the  dettructioD  of  commerce  or  in  consequence  of  the  lessened  value  and 
quantity  of  tho  agricultural  products.  And  it  seems  impossible  that  thia 
■hould  take  place  without  affecting  the  rate  of  wages,  than  which  a  more 
■Oioting  evil  could  not  fall  on  the  community.  There  is  no  man  of  pure 
■nd  elevated  feelings  who  does  nut  ardently  wish  that  means  could  lie  de- 
vised to  ameliorate  the  state  of  society  in  that  respect,  so  as  that  those  who 
live  by  manual  labor  should  receive  a  more  just  portion  of  the  profits 
which  ore  now  very  unequally  divided  between  them  and  their  employers. 

But  even  if  the  rat«  of  wages  was  not  materially  affected,  yet  when  it  is 
•aid  that  the  poor  have  nothing  to  lose  by  war,  it  must  be  because  their 
lives  are  counted  for  nothing.  Whether  militia,  regulars,  or  sailors,  the 
privates,  the  men  who  actually  fight  the  battles,  are  exclusively  taken  from 
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Innll;  their  lives,  but  with  the  hopes  of  promotion  and  of  acqi 
Down  BTiil  consi deration.     According  to  the  prenent  ajstem,  at  least  of  the 
regular  armj,  it  is  extremely  rare,  el  in  oat  impoaaihie,  that  a  private  aoldicr 
should  ever  Hhc  t^  the  rauk  of  an  officer.    In  iho  coarse  of  a  war  tliou! 
are  killed,  more  die  of  dincoces,  and  the  rusidue,  when  diabanded, 
home  with  habits  unfavorable  to  tlie  pursuits  of  industrj.     And  ;et 
osijcrted  that  they  arc  predisposed  for  wur  beuaose  tliey  Itate  nothing 

As  jet,  however,  we  have  had  reconrse  onlj  to  Toluntarj  enliitmenii 
for  raising  a  regular  force;  ilia  payor  bounties  mast  be  inorcased  in  order 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  number ;  and  thus  far  to  become  a  private  soldier  hai 
been  avuluntarj  act.  The  csUing  of  militia  into  actual  service  ir  a  modi- 
fied species  of  cooscription,  and  it  has  also  been  deemed  a  sufficient  burdvn 
to  limit  the  time  of  that  service  to  six  months.  Another  plan  ia  now  oon- 
templated  by  those  who  arc  »o  eager  to  plunge  the  country  into  a  wnr. 
Fearing  that  the  sufficient  number  of  men  may  not  be  voluntarily  raiMd, 
they  propose  that  the  militia  should  be  divided  into  two  portiona;  thoM 
belonging  to  the  first  dnss  shall,  if  called  into  actual  service,  be  bound  U 
serve  twelve  mnnths  instead  of  six ;  and  the  other  portion  shall  be  liable 
to  furnish  a  number  of  recruits  for  the  army,  not  exceeding  one-tenth  part 
of  their  total  number.  This  lost  provision  soems  to  be  borrowed  from 
Russian  military  code.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  requires  each  villagt* 
supply  him  with  a  certain  number  of  men  in  proportion  to  that  of 
male  population.  In  time  of  war  he  requires  at  the  rate  of  tlifeo  men 
each  hundred  males,  which  answers  nearly  to  that  of  ten  for  every  am 
hundred  men  enrolled  in  the  militia ;  and  he  alao  grants  to  the  Mrfs  the 
same  privilege  intended  to  be  allowed  to  a  portion  of  the  militia  by  llta 
new  project,  that  of  selecting  tho  recruits  amongst  themselves. 

If  il  be  any  consolation,  it  ib  certain  that,  although  we  may 
England,  the  evils  arising  from  the  war  will  be  as  sensibly  and  more 
mancntly  felt  by  Great  Britain  than  by  the  United  States.     Her 
must  lie  commensurate  with  those  of  the  United  States,  much  greater, 
sea  in  order  to  be  efficient,  in  every  respect  more  expcnaive  on  aooa 
her  dintanco  from  the  seat  of  war.     Such  is  the  rapidly  progrossirt 
of  America,  that  the  industry  of  the  people  will,  in  a  few  year?  of 
have  repaired  the  evils  caused  by  the  errors  of  government.    England  will 
remain  burdened  with  additional  debt  and  taxation. 

An  aged  man,  who  has  for  the  last  thirty  years  been  detached  from  parly 
palilJcs,  and  who  has  now  nothing  whatever  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  th« 
world,  boa  no  merit  in  seeking  only  the  truth  and  acting  an  independeal 
part  But  I  know  too  well,  ai^d  have  felt  too  much  (he  influence  of  part; 
feeling,  not  to  lie  fully  aware  that  those  men  will  be  entitled  to  the  hij 
praise  who,  being  really  desirous  of  preserving  peaoe,  shall 
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mentous  occasion  dare  to  act  for  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  powerful 
sympathies  of  party.  Yet  no  sacrifice  of  principles  is  required :  men  may 
remain  firmly  attached  to  those  on  which  their  party  was  founded  and 
which  they  conscientiously  adopted.  There  is  no  connection  between  the 
principles  or  doctrines  on  which  each  party  respectively  was  founded  and 
the  question  of  war  or  peace  with  a  foreign  nation  which  is  now  agitated. 
The  practice  which  has  lately  prevailed  to  convert  every  subject,  from  the 
most  frivolous  to  the  most  important,  into  a  pure  party  question,  destroys 
altogether  personal  independence,  and  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  our  in- 
stitutions. These  usages  of  party,  as  they  are  called,  make  every  man  a 
slave,  and  transfer  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  majority  of  the  nation 
to  the  majority  of  a  party,  and,  consequently,  to  a  minority  of  the  sov- 
ereign people.  If  it  were  permitted  to  appeal  to  former  times,  I  would 
say  that,  during  the  six  years  that  I  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  Congress, 
there  were  but  two  of  those  party  meetings  called  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
liberating upon  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted.  The  first  was  after 
the  House  had  asserted  its  abstract  right  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of 
making  appropriations  necessary  to  carry  a  treaty  into  effect,  whether 
such  appropriations  should  be  made  with  respect  to  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land of  1794.  The  other  was  in  the  year  1798,  respecting  the  course  proper 
to  be  pursued  after  the  hostile  and  scandalous  conduct  of  the  French  Direc- 
tory. On  both  occasions  we  were  divided ;  and  on  both  the  members  of 
the  minority  of  each  meeting  were  left  at  full  liberty  to  vote  as  they 
pleased,  without  being  on  that  account  proscribed  or  considered  as  having 
abandoned  the  principles  of  the  party.  This,  too,  took  place  at  a  time 
when,  unfortunately,  each  party  most  erroneously  suspected  the  other  of 
an  improper  attachment  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  belligerent  for- 
eign nations.  I  must  say  that  I  never  knew  a  roan  belonging  to  the  same 
party  as  myself — and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any  in 
the  opposite  party — who  would  have  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  country 
to  those  of  any  foreign  power.  I  am  confident  that  no  such  person  is  to 
be  found  now  in  our  councils  or  amongst  our  citizens ;  nor  am  I  apt  to 
suspect  personal  views,  or  apprehensive  of  the  effect  these  might  produce. 
My  only  fear  is  that  which  I  have  expressed, — the  difficulty  for  honorable 
men  to  disenthrall  themselves  from  those  party  sympathies  and  habits, 
laudable  and  useful  in  their  origin,  but  which  carried  to  excess  become  a 
tyranny,  and  may  leave  the  most  important  measures  to  be  decided  in  the 
National  Councils  by  an  enthusiastic  and  inflamed  minority. 
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I.— THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS. 

It  seems  certain  that  Mexico  must  ultimately  submit  to'such 
terms  of  peace  as  the  United  States  shall  dictate.  An  hetero- 
geneous population  of  seven  millions^  with  very  limited  resources 
and  no  credit^  distracted  by  internal  dissensions  and  by  the  am- 
bition of  its  chiefs,  a  prey  by  turns  to  anarchy  and  to  military 
usurpers,  occupying  among  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world, 
either  physically  or  mentally,  whether  in  political  education, 
social  state,  or  any  other  respect,  but  an  inferior  position,  cannot 
contend  successfully  with  an  energetic,  intelligent,  enlightened, 
and  united  nation  of  tw^enty  millions,  possessed  of  unlimited 
resources  and  credit,  and  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  a  regular, 
strong,  and  free  government.  All  this  was  anticipated;  but 
the  extraordinary  successes  of  the  Americans  have  exceeded 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  All  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
enemy.  New  Mexico,  California,  the  line  of  the  lower  Rio 
Norte,  and  all  the  seaports  which  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
occupy,  have  been  subdued.  And  a  small  force,  apparently 
incompetent  to  the  object,  has  penetrated  near  three  hundred 
miles  into  the  interior,  and  is  now  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
far-famed  metropolis  of  the  Mexican  dominions.  The  superior 
skill  and  talents  of  our  distinguished  generals  and  the  unparal- 
leled bravery  of  our  troops  have  surmounted  all  obstacles.  By 
whomsoever  commanded  on  either  side,  however  strong  the 
positions  and  fortifications  of  the  Mexicans,  and  with  a  tre- 
mendous numerical  superiority,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
engagement  in  which  they  have  not  been  completely  defeated. 
The  most  remarkable  and  unexpected  feature  of  that  warfare  is 
that  volunteers,  wholly  undisciplined  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
have  vied  in  devotedness  and  bravery  with  the  regular  forces, 
and  have  proved  themselves  in  every  instance  superior  in  the 

open  field  to  the  best  regular  forces  of  Mexico.    These  forces 
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arc  DOW  annihilated  or  dispersed,  and  the  Mexicans  are  reduced 
to  a  petty  warfai-e  of  guerri  lias,  which,  however  annoying,  cannot 
be  productive  of  any  important  results. 

It  ia  true  that  these  splendid  successes  have  been  purchased 
at  a  price  far  exceeding  their  value.  It  is  true  that  neither'  the 
glory  of  tliese  military  deeils  nor  the  ultimate  utility  of  our 
conquests  can  compensate  the  lamentable  loss  of  the  many 
tliousand  valuable  lives  sacrificed  in  the  field,  of  the  still 
greater  number  who  have  met  with  an  obscure  death  or  been 
disabled  by  disease  and  fatigue.  It  is  true  that  their  relatives, 
their  parents,  tlieir  wives  and  children  find  no  consolation  for 
the  misery  inflicted  upon  them  in  tlie  still  greater  loss^  expe- 
rienced by  the  Mexicans.  But  if,  disregarding  private  calamitia 
and  all  the  evils  uf  a  general  nature,  the  necessary  conseqw 
of  this  war,  we  revert  solely  to  the  relative  |K»ition  of  the  ti 
countries,  the  impotence  of  the  Mexicans  and  their  total  inab! 
to  dontinue  the  war  with  any  appearance  of  success  are 
manifest. 

The  question  tlien  occurs,  What  are  the  terms  which 
United  States  have  a  right  to  irnpo^  ou  Mexico?     All  agree 
that  it  munt  be  an  "  honorable  [>eiice ;"  but  the  true  meaning  of 
this  word  must  in  the  first  place  be  ascertained. 

The  notion  that  anything  can  be  truly  honorable  which 
contrary  to  justice  will,  ae  an  abstract  proposition,  be  repudi 
by  everj'  citizen  of  the  United  States.     Will  any  one  dare 
assert  that  a  peace  cau  be  honorable  which  docs  not  oonft 
with  justice? 

Tliere  is  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  principles  by  whicK' 
the  relations  l)etween  civilized  and  Christian  nations  should  he 
regulated  and  the  reciprocal  duties  which  they  owe  to  each  other. 
These  principles,  these  duties,  have  long  since  been  proclaimed, 
and  the  true  law  of  nations  is  nothing  else  than  the  conformity 
to  the  sublime  precepts  of  the  gospel  morality,  precepts  equally 
applicable  to  the  relations  between  man  and   man  and  to 
intercourse  between  nation  and  nation.     "Thou  shalt  love 
neighbor  aa  thyself."     "  Love  your  enemies."     "  As  you  woi 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  tliem  likewise."     The 
sanctity  of  these  commands  is  acknowledged,  without  a  single 
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exoeption,  by  every  denomination  of  Christians,  or  of  men  pro- 
fessing to  be  such.  The  skeptical  philosopher  admits  and  admires 
the  precept.  To  this  holy  rule  we  should  inflexibly  adhere 
when  dictating  the  terms  of  peace.  The  United  States,  though 
they  have  the  power,  have  no  right  to  impose  term.s  inconsistent 
with  justice.  It  would  be  a  shameful  dereliction  of  principle 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  averse  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  countenance  any  attempt  to  claim  an  acquisition  of 
territory  or  other  advantage  on  account  of  the  success  of  our 
arms. 

But  in  judging  the  acts  of  our  government,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  statesmen  think  a  conformity  to  those  usages  which 
constitute  the  law  of  nations  not  as  it  should  be,  but  as  it  is 
practically,  sufficient  to  justify  their  conduct.  And  by  that  in- 
ferior standard  those  acts  and  our  duties  in  relation  to  Mexico 
will  be  tested. 


II.— INDEMNITIES  TO  CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

The  United  States  had,  and  continue  to  have,  an  indubitable 
right  to  demand  a  full  indemnity  for  any  wrongs  inflicted  on 
our  citizens  by  the  government  of  Mexico  in  violation  of  treaties 
or  of  the  acknowledged  law  of  nations.  The  negotiations  for 
satisfying  those  just  demands  had  been  interrupted  by  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas.  When  an  attempt  was  subsequently  made 
to  renew  them,  it  was,  therefore,  just  and  proper  that  both  sub- 
jects should  be  discussed  at  the  same  time;  and  it  is  now  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  those  just  claims  should  be  fully  provided 
for  in  any  treaty  of  peace  that  may  be  concluded,  and  that  the 
payment  should  be  secured  against  any  possible  contingency.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  no  claims  have  been,  or  shall  be,  sus- 
tained by  our  government  but  such  as  are  founded  on  treaties  or 
the  acknowledged  law  of  nations. 

Whenever  a  nation  becomes  involved  in  war,  the  manifestoes 
and  every  other  public  act  issued  for  the  purpose  of  justifying 
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its  condaot  always  embrace  every  ground  of  oomplamt  which 
can  possibly  be  alleged.  But  admitting  that  the  refusal  to 
satisfy  the  claims  for  ind^nnify  of  our  citismis  Blight  have 
been  a  just  cause  of  war,  it  is  most  certain  that  tiboee  dainn 
were  not  the  cause  of  that  in  whidi  we  are  now  involved* 

It  may  be  proper,  in  the  first  plaoCi  to  observe  Aat  tiie  re- 
fusal of  doing  justice  in  cases  of  this  kind,  or  the  hmg  delays 
in  providing  for  them,  have  not  generally  prodooed  actual  war. 
Almost  always  long-protracted  n^otiations  have  been  alone 
resoi'ted  to.  This  has  been  strikingly  the  case  with  the  United 
States.  The  claims  of  Great  Britain  for  British  debts  aecnred 
by  the  treaty  of  1783  were  not  settled  and  paid  tall  tiie  yesr 
1803 ;  and  it  was  only  subsequent  to  diat  year  that  the  didius 
of  the  United  States  for  depredations  committed  m  1793  were 
satisfied.  The  very  plain  question  of  slaves  carried  away  bj 
the  British  forces  in  1815,  in  open  violation  of  &e  treaty  of 
1814,  was  not  settled  and  the  indemnity  piud  till  the  year 
1826.  The  claims  against  France  for  depredati<m8  oommitted 
in  the  years  1806  to  1813  were  not  settled  and  paid  for  till  the 
year  1834.  In  all  those  cases  peace  was  preserved  by  patience 
and  forbearance. 

With  respect  to  the  Mexican  indemnities,  the  subject  had  been 
laid  more  than  once  before  Congress,  not  without  suggestions 
that  strong  measures  should  be  resorted  to.  But  Ck)ngress,  in 
whom  alone  is  vested  the  power  of  declaring  war,  uniformly 
declined  doing  it. 

A  convention  was  entered  into  on  the  11th  of  April,  1839, 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  by  virtue  of  which  a 
joint  commission  was  appointed  for  the  examination  and  settle- 
ment of  those  claims.  The  powers  of  the  commissioners  ter- 
minated, according  to  the  convention,  in  February,  1842.  The 
total  amount  of  the  American  claims  presented  to  the  commis- 
sion amounted  to  6,291,605  dollars.  Of  these,  2,026,140  dollars 
were  allowed  by  the  commission ;  a  further  sum  of  928,628 
dollars  was  allowed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States, 
rejected  by  the  Mexican  commissioners,  and  left  undecided  by 
the  umpire,  and  claims  amounting  to  3,336,837  dollars  bad  not 
been  examined. 
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A  new  convention  dated  January  30,  1843,  granted  to  the 
Mexicans  a  furtlier  delay  for  the  payment  of  tlie  claitna  whicli 
had  been  admitted,  by  virtue  of  which  the  interest  due  to  the 
claimants  waa  made  payable  on  the  30th  April,  1843,  and  the 
princi[)iit  of  the  awards  and  the  intei-est  accruing  thereon  waa 
stipulated  to  be  paid  in  five  years,  in  twenty  equal  instalments 
every  three  months.  The  claimants  received  the  interest  due 
on  the  30th  April,  1843,  and  the  three  first  instalments.  The 
agent  of  the  United  States  having,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
given  a  receipt  for  the  instalments  due  in  April  and  July,  1844, 
before  they  had  been  actually  paid  by  Mexico,  the  payment 
baa  been  assumed  by  the  United  States,  and  discliarged  to  tlie 
claimants. 

A  third  convention  was  concluded  at  Mexico  on  the  20th 
November,  1843,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, by  which  provision  was  made  for  ascertaining  and  pay- 
ing the  claims  on  which  no  final  decision  had  been  made.  In 
January,  1844,  this  convention  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  with  two  amendments,  which  were  referred  to 
the  government  of  Mexico,  but  respecting  which  no  answer  has 
ever  been  made.  On  the  I2th  of  April,  1844,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  by  the  President  with  Texas  for  the  annexation  of 
that  republic  to  the  Unitetl  States.  This  treaty,  though  not 
rntifietl  by  the  Senate,  placed  the  two  countries  in  a  new  posi- 
tion and  arrested  for  a  while  all  negotiations.  It  was  only  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1845,  that  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution 
for  the  annexation. 

It  apjKara  most  clearly  that  the  United  States  are  justly  en- 
titled to  a  full  indemnity  for  the  injuries  done  to  their  citizens; 
that,  before  the  annexation  of  Texas,  there  was  every  prospect  of 
securing  that  indemnity;  and  that  those  injuries,  even  if  tliey 
had  been  a.  just  cause  for  war,  were  in  no  shape  whatever  the 
cause  of  that  in  which  we  are  now  involved. 

Are  the  United  States  justly  entitled  to  indemnity  for  any 
other  cause?  This  question  cannot  be  otherwise  solved  than  by 
ou  inquiry  into  the  facts,  and  ascertaining  by  whom  and  how 
the  war  was  provokeii. 


VKITIH'QB    OF    OALLATIN. 


III.— ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS. 


At  the  time  when  the  annexation  of  Texas  tcx>k  place,  Texas 
had  been  recognized  as  an  independent  power,  Iwth  by  the  Unitol 
States  an(!  by  several  of  tlie  principal  Europeaii  powers  ;  but  its 
iiidejiendence  had  not  been  reeognized  by  Mexico,  and  the  two 
contending  parties  continued  to  be  at  war.  Under  those  circum- 
stances there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Mexico. 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear  and  undeniable  than  that,  whenever 
two  nations  are  at  war,  if  a  third  power  shall  enter  into  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  either  of  the  belligerents, 
and  if  such  treaty  is  not  contingent,  and  is  to  take  eflfect  imme- 
diately and  pending  the  war,  such  treaty  is  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  other  party.  The  causes  of  the  war  between  the  two 
belligerents  do  not  alter  the  fact.  Supposing  that  the  third 
party,  the  interferiug  power,  should  have  concluded  the  treats 
of  alliance  with  that  belligerent  who  was  clearly  engaged  in  a 
moet  just  war,  the  treaty  wonld  not  be  the  less  a  declaration  of 
war  i^inst  the  other  belligerent. 

If  Groat  Britain  and  France  were  at  war,  and  the  United 
States  were  to  enter  into  such  a  treaty  with  either,  can  there  be 
the  slightest  doubt  that  tliis  would  be  actual  war  against  the 
other  party?  that  it  would  be  considered  as  such,  and  that  it 
must  have  been  intended  for  that  purpose?  If  at  this  luooient 
either  France  or  England  were  to  make  such  a  treaty  with 
Mexico,  thereby  binding  themselves  to  defend  and  protect  it 
with  all  their  force*  against  any  other  power  whatever,  would 
not  the  United  States  instantaneously  view  suob  a  treaty  as  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  act  accordingly  ? 

But  the  annexation  of  Texas  by  the  United  States  was  even 
more  than  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  It  em- 
braced all  the  conditions  and  all  the  duties  growing  out  of  the 
alliance ;  and  it  imposed  them  forever.  From  the  moment  when 
Texas  had  been  anncxeJ  the  United  Slates  became  bound  to 
protect  and  defend  ber,  so  far  as  her  legitimate  boundaries  ex- 
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tended,  against  any  invasion  or  attack  on  the  part  of  Mexico ; 
and  they  have  uniformly  acted  accordingly. 

There  is  no  impartial  publicist  that  will  not  acknowledge  the 
indubitable  truth  of  these  positions ;  it  appears  to  me  impossible 
that  they  should  be  seriously  denied  by  a  single  person. 

It  appears  that  Mexico  was  at  that  time  disposed  to  acknowl- 
edge the  independence  of  Texas,  but  on  the  express  condition 
that  it  should  not  be  annexed  to  the  United  States ;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  this  was  done  under  the  influence  of  some 
European  powers.  Whether  this  last  assertion  be  true  or  not 
is  not  known  to  me.  But  the  condition  was  remarkable  and 
offensive. 

Under  an  apprehension  that  Texas  might  be  tempted  to  accept 
the  terms  proposed,  the  government  of  the  United  States  may 
have  deemed  it  exj)edient  to  defeat  the  plan,  by  offering  that 
annexation  which  had  been  formerly  declined  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Texas  was  anxious  for  it. 

It  may  be  admitteil  that,  whether  independent  or  annexed  to 
the  United  States,  Texas  must  be  a  slave-holding  State  so  long 
as  slavery  shall  continue  to  exist  in  North  America.  Its  whole 
population,  with  hardly  any  exception,  consisted  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Both  for  that  reason,  and  on  account  of  its 
geographical  position,  it  was  much  more  natural  that  Texas 
should  be  a  member  of  the  United  States  than  of  the  Mexican 
Confederation.  Viewed  purely  as  a  question  of  expediency,  the 
annexation  might  be  considered  as  beneficial  to  l)oth  parties. 
But  expediency  is  not  jastice.  Mexico  and  Texas  had  a  perfect 
right  to  adjust  their  differences  and  make  peace  on  any  terms 
they  might  deem  proper.  The  anxiety  to  prevent  this  result 
indicated  a  previous  disposition  ultimately  to  occupy  Texas; 
and  when  the  annexation  was  accomplished,  when  it  was  seen 
that  the  United  States  had  appropriated  to  themselves  all  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  American  settlements  in  Texas, 
and  from  their  subsequent  insurrection,  the  purity  of  the  motives 
of  our  government  became  open  to  suspicion. 

Setting  aside  the  justice  of  the  proceeding,  it  is  true  that  it 
had  been  anticipated  by  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
annexation  that  the  weakness  of  Mexico  would  compel  it  to 
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vielO,  or  at  least  induce  lier  not  to  resort  to  actual 
waa  verified  by  the  Aict;  and  had  governmeDt  remaineil  in  the 
bands  wiih  whom  the  plan  originated,  war  might  pmbably  have 
been  avoided.  But  when  uo  longer  in  power,  they  could  neither 
regulate  the  impulse  they  had  giveu  nor  control  the  reckless 
spirits  they  had  evoked, 

Mexico,  sensible  of  her  weakness,  declined  war,  and  only  re- 
sorted to  a  suspension  of  diplomatic  intercourse ;  but  a  pro- 
found sense  of  the  injury  inflicCeii  by  the  United  States  has  ever 
since  rankled  in  their  minds.  It  will  be  found  through  all 
their  diplomatic  correspondence,  through  all  their  manifestoes, 
that  the  Mexicans,  even  to  this  day,  perj)etually  recur  to  this 
never-forgotten  offensive  measure.  And  on  the  other  band,  the 
suljsequent  Administration  of  our  government  seems  to  have 
altogeiber  forgotten  this  primary  act  of  injustice,  and  in  their 
negotiations  to  have  acted  as  if  this  was  only  an  acxx>mplisbad 
fact  and  had  been  a  matter  of  course. 


IV.— NEGOTIATIONS  AND  WAR. 


In  September,  1845,  the  President  of  the  United 
reeled  their  consul  at  Mexico  to  ascertain  from  the  Mexican 
government  whether  it  wotild  receive  an  envoy  from  Lbe  United 
States,  intrusted  with  full  power  to  adjust  all  the  questions  in 
dispute  between  the  two  governments. 

The  answer  of  Mr,  Be  la  Pena  y  Pena,  Minister  of  the  Fo^ 
eign  Relations  of  Mexico,  was,  "That  although  the  Mexican 
nation  was  deeply  injured  by  the  United  States  through  the  am 
committed  by  them  in  the  department  of  Texas,  which  belongs 
to  his  nation,  his  government  was  disposed  to  receive  the  conh 
mia^otuT  of  tlie  Unit^'d  States  who  might  come  to  the  capital 
with  full  {X)wers  from  his  government  to  settle  the  present  db' 
pute  in  a  peaceful,  reasonable,  and  honorable  manner;"  thv 
giving  a  new  proof  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  its  injiiriee  and 
of  its  firm  decision  to  exact  adequate  reparation  for  them,  the 
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government  of  Mexieo  does  not  reply  with  contumely  to  the 
measures  of  reason  and  peace  to  which  it  was  invited  by  its 
adversary. 

Tlie  Mexican  minister  at  the  same  time  intimated  that  the 
previous  recall  of  the  whole  naval  force  of  the  United  States 
then  lying  in  sight  of  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  was  indispensable; 
and  this  was  acoordingly  done  by  oar  government. 

But  it  is  essential  to  observe  that  whilst  Mr.  Black  had,  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions,  inquires]  whether  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment would  receive  an  envoy  from  the  United  States  with 
full  [Hjwer  to  adjust  all  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two 
governments,  ihe  Mexican  minister  had  answered  that  his  gov- 
ernment was  dispified  to  receive  the  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  who  might  come  with  full  powers  to  settle  the  present 
dispute  in  a  ]>eaceful,  reasonable,  and  honorable  manner, 

Mr.  Slidell  was,  in  November  following,  appointed  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  near  the  government  of  the  Mexican  republic;  and 
be  arrival  in  Mexico  on  tJie  sixth  of  December. 

Mr.  Herrera,  the  President  of  Mexico,  was  undonbtedly  dis- 
posal to  settle  the  disputes  lietween  the  two  countries.  But, 
taking  advantage  of  the  irritation  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  his 
political  opponents  were  attempting  to  overset  him  for  having 
made,  as  they  said,  unworthy  concessions.  The  arrival  of  Mr. 
Slidell  disturbed  him  extremely ;  and  Mr.  Pena  y  Pena  declared 
to  Mr.  Black  that  his  ap[)earance  in  tiie  capital  at  this  time 
might  prove  destnictive  to  the  government,  and  thus  defeat  the 
whole  affair.  Under  these  circumstances  General  Herrera  com- 
plained, without  any  foundation,  tiiat  Mr.  Slidell  had  come 
sooner  than  had  been  understood ;  he  resorted  to  several  frivo- 
lous objections  against  tiie  tenor  of  his  [lowers ;  and  he  intimated 
that  tlie  difficulties  res|iecting  Texas  must  be  adjusted  before  any 
other  subject  of  discussion  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

But  the  main  question  was  whether  Mexico  should  receive 
Mr.  Slidell  in  the  character  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary,  to  reside  in  the  republic.  It  was  insisted  by 
the  Mexican  government  that  it  had  only  agreed  to  receive  a 
commissioner,  to  treat  on  the  questions  which  had  arisen  from 
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the  events  io  Texas ;  and  tliat  notil  Uiis  was  done  tlie 
diplomatic  iotercoursc  cttuld  not  be  reetored  and  i 
minister  pleni])otentiary  be  admitted. 

Why  our  government  should  have  insisted  that  the  intended 
negotiation  sliould  be  carried  on  by  a  residing  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  is  allogetlier  unintelligible. 
The  questions  at  issue  might  have  been  discussed  and  settled 
easily,  tully,  and  satisfactorily  by  commi^ioners  appointed  fi!i^ 
that  special  pur|>osc  as  by  residing  ministers  or  envoys.  It^ 
well  known  that  whenever  diplomatic  relations  have  been  su| 
seded  by  war,  treaties  of  peace  are  always  negotiated  by  oomiaift- 
siouera  up[)oiutcd  fur  that  special  purpose,  who  are  personally 
amply  protected  by  the  law  of  nations,  but  who  are  never  re- 
ceived as  resident  ministers  till  after  Llie  peace  has  restored  the 
ordinary  diplomatic  intercourse.  Thus,  the  treaty  of  pea^e  of 
1783,  between  France  and  Englan<1,  was  negotiated  and  con- 
cluded at  Paris  by  British  commissioners,  whom  it  would 
been  deemed  abtttinl  to  admit  as  resident  envoys 
before  peace  had  been  made. 

The  only  distinction  which  can  po^ibly  be  made  between  the 
two  cases  is  that  there  was  not  as  yet  actual  war  between  Mexico 
and  the  Uuitetl  States.     But  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  a^, 
ordinary  occurrence.      It  was  a  most  clear  act  of  unprov 
aggression  ;  a  deep  and  most  offensive  injury ;  in  fact,  a  dt 
ration  of  war,  if  Mexico  had  accepted  it  as  such.    In  Hea  of  thi^ 
that  country  had  only  resorted  to  a  suspension  of  the  ordinary 
diplomatic  relatioas.     It  would  seem  as  if  our  government  had 
considered  this  as  an  act  of  unparalleleil  audacity,  which  MexioB] 
must  be  comjieiled  to  retract  l)efore  any  negotiations  for  the 
raogemeut  of  existing  difficulties  could  take  place;  as  an  ini 
to  the  government  and  to  the  nation,  which  must  compel  it  tO 
assert  its  just  rights  and  to  avenge  tie  injured  honor. 

General  Herrera  was  not  mistaken  in  his  anticipations.  His 
government  was  overset  in  tlie  latter  end  of  the  mmith  of  De- 
cember, 1845,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  de- 
nounced him  for  having  listened  to  overtures  of  an  arrangement 
of  the  difficulties  between  the  two  nations. 

When  Mexico  felt  its  Inability  to  contend 
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Slatee,  and,  instead  of  considering  tlie  annesation  of  Texas  to 
be,  as  it  really  was,  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war,  only 
suspended  the  ordinary  diplomatic  relations  between  tlie  two 
countries,  its  government,  if  directed  by  wise  counsels  and  not 
impeded  by  popular  irritation,  should  at  once,  since  it  had  al- 
ready agreed  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Texas,  have  en- 
tere<l  into  a  negotiation  with  the  United  States.  At  that  time 
there  would  have  been  no  intrinsic  difficulty  in  making  a  final 
arrangement  founded  on  an  unconditional  recognition  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas  within  its  legitimate  boundaries.  Popular 
feeling  and  the  ambition  of  contending  military  leaders  prevented 
that  peaceable  termination  of  those  unfortimate  disaensiuns. 

Yet,  when  Mexico  refused  to  receive  Mr.  Slidell  as  an  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  the  United  States 
should  have  remembered  that  we  had  been  the  [pressors,  that 
we  hod  committed  an  act  acknowledged,  as  well  by  the  practical 
law  of  nations  as  by  common  sense  and  common  justice,  to  be 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  they  should  have  waited 
with  patience  till  the  feelings  excited  by  our  own  conduct  had 
subsided. 

General  Taylor  had  been  instructed  by  the  War  Department 
as  early  as  May  28, 1843,  to  cause  the  forces  under  his  ootnroand 
to  be  put  into  a  position  where  they  might  most  promptly  and 
efficiently  act  iu  defence  of  Texas  in  the  event  that  it  should  be- 
come necessary  or  proiier  to  employ  them  for  that  jjurpose.  By 
subsequent  instructions,  and  niter  the  people  of  Texas  had  ac- 
cepted the  proposition  of  annexation,  he  was  directed  to  select 
and  occupy  a  position  adapted  to  rej>cl  invasion  as  near  the 
boundary-line — the  Rio  Grande — as  prudence  would  dictate; 
and  that,  with  tliis  view,  a  part  of  his  forces  at  least  should  be 
west  of  the  river  Nueces.  It  was  certainly  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  protect  Texas  gainst  invasion  from  the  moment  it 
had  been  annexed  to  the  Unite<l  States;  and  as  that  rcpublio 
was  in  actual  possession  of  Corpus  Christi,  which  was  the  posi- 
tion selected  by  General  Taylor,  there  was  nothing  in  the  posi- 
tion he  had  taken  indicative  of  any  danger  of  actual  hostilities. 

But  our  government  seems  to  have  considered  tlie  refusal,  on 
the  part  of  Mexico,  to  receive  Mr.  Slidell  as  a  resident  envoy  of 
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the  United  States  as  accessarily  leadiiig  to  war.  The  Secretarjr 
of  State,  in  liia  letter  to  Mr.  Slidell  of  Jauiiarj'  28,  1846,  sa;^: 
"Should  the  Mexicao  government  filially  refuse  to  receive  you, 
t!ic  cup  of  forbearance  will  tlien  have  heeu  exhausted.  Nothing 
can  remain  but  to  take  the  redress  of  the  injuries  to  our  dtizem 
and  the  insulle  to  our  government  into  our  own  hands."  And 
again :  "  Should  the  Mesiean  government  finally  refuse  to  receive 
you,  then  demand  pass|>ort3  from  the  proper  authority  and  re- 
turn lo  the  United  States.  It  will  then  become  the  daty  of  the 
President  to  submit  the  whole  case  to  Congress,  and  call  upon 
the  nation  to  assert  its  just  rights  and  avenge  its  injured  honor." 

With  the  same  object  in  view,  the  Secretary  of  War  did,  by 
his  letter  dated  January  13,  1846,  instruct  General  Taylor  "to 
advance  and  occupy,  with  the  troops  under  his  cumoiand,  posi- 
Uons  on  or  near  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  ...  It  is 
presumed  Point  leabel  will  be  considered  by  you  an  eligible 
position.  This  point,  or  Bome  one  near  it,  and  points  opposite 
Matamoras  and  Mier,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Laredo,  are  sug- 
gested for  your  consideration.  .  .  .  Should  you  attempt  to  exer- 
cise the  right,  which  the  United  States  have  in  common  with 
Mexico,  to  the  free  navigation  of  this  river,  it  is  probable  tbat 
Mexico  would  interpose  resistance.  You  will  not  attempt  to 
enforce  this  right  without  further  instructions.  .  .  .  It  is  not 
designed,  in  our  present  relations  with  Mexico,  that  you  should 
treat  her  as  an  enemy ;  but  should  she  assume  tbat  character  bv 
a  declaration  of  war,  or  any  open  act  of  hostility  towards  us, 
you  will  not  act  merely  on  the  defensive  if  your  relative  means 
enable  you  to  do  otherwise," 

The  Administration  was  therefore  of  opinion  tbat  this  military 
occupation  of  the  territory  In  question  was  not  an  act  of  hostilii)' 
towiirds  Mexico  or  treating  her  as  an  enemy.  Now,  I  do  aver, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  than  whenever  a  territory  claimed 
by  two  powers  is,  and  has  been  for  a  length  of  time,  in  the  poa- 
eessiou  of  one  of  them,  if  the  other  should  invade  and  take 
possession  of  it  by  a  military  force,  such  an  act  is  an  open  ad 
of  hostility  according  to  the  acknowledged  and  practical  law  of 
nations.  In  this  case  the  law  of  nations  only  recognizes  a  clear 
and  positive  fact. 
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The  sequel  is  well  known.  General  Taylor,  with  liU  troops, 
left  Corpus  Ciiristi,  Mnrcli  8  to  II,  1846,  and  entered  the 
desert  which  separates  that  place  from  the  vicinity  of  the  del 
Norte.  Ou  the  21st  he  was  ent-.imped  three  miles  soutli  of  the 
Arroyo,  or  Little  Colorado,  having  by  the  route  he  took  marched 
135  miles,  and  being  nearly  north  of  Matamoms,  about  thirty 
miles  distant.  He  had  on  the  19th  met  a  party  of  irregular 
Mexican  cavalry,  who  informal  him  that  they  had  peremp- 
tory orders,  if  he  pas.'^ed  the  river,  to  fire  npon  his  troops,  and 
that  it  would  be  considered  a  declaration  of  war.  The  river 
was,  however,  crossed  without  a  single  shot  having  been  fired. 
Li  a  proclamation  issued  on  the  12th,  General  Mejia,  who  com- 
manded the  forces  of  the  de|>artment  of  Tamaulipas,  asserts 
that  the  limits  of  Texas  are  certain  and  recognized,  and  never 
had  extended  l>eyond  the  river  Nueces,  that  the  Cabinet  of  the 
United  States  coveted  the  regions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Bravo,  and  that  the  American  army  was  now  advancing  to  take 
possession  of  a  large  part  of  Tamaulipas.  On  the  24tii  March 
General  Taylor  reached  a  point  on  the  route  from  Matamoras  to 
Point  Isabel,  eighteen  miles  fmm  the  former,  and  ton  from  the 
latter  place,  where  a  deputation  sent  him  a  formal  protest  of  the 
prefect  of  the  northern  district  of  the  department  of  Tamauli- 
pas, declaring,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  district,  that  they 
never  will  consent  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Mexican 
republic  and  to  unite  themselves  with  the  Unitetl  States.  On 
the  l2th  of  April  the  Mexican  general,  Ampudia,  required 
General  Taylor  to  break  up  his  camp  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  to  retire  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Nueces  River,  and  notified 
him  that,  if  he  insisted  in  remaining  upon  the  soil  of  the  de- 
partment of  Tamaulipas,  it  would  cleariy  result  that  arms  alone 
must  decide  the  question  ;  in  which  case  he  declarwl  that  the 
Mexicans  would  accept  the  war  to  which  they  had  been  pro- 
voked. On  the  24th  of  April,  General  Arista  arrived  in  Mata- 
moras, and  on  the  same  day  informed  General  Taylor  that  he 
considered  hostilities  commenced,  and  would  prosecute  them. 
On  the  same  day  a  party  of  sixty-throe  American  dragoons,  who 
had  been  sent  some  distance  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  became 
engaged  with  a  very  large  force  of  the  enemy,  and  after  a  short 
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atTiiir,  in  which  about  sixteen  were  killed  or  wounded, 
Burroiiiided  and  cxitnpelled  to  aurrondcr.     These  facts  were  laid, 
before  Congress  by  the  President  in  his  message  of  the  11th 
May. 


v.— THE  CLAIM   OF   TEXAS  TO   THE    RIO  D] 
NURTK  AS  ITS   BOUNB^VItY  EXAMINED. 


From  what  precedes  it  appears  that  the  governmeDt  of  t&e 
United  Slates  considered  tlie  refusal  of  Mexico  to  receive  a  rew- 
deut  euvoy  or  minister  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  war,  and  the  Bio 
del  Norte  as  the  l^iliniate  boundary  of  Texas.  The  first  o[)i[ii(in 
is  now  of  no  imjwrtance ;  but  the  question  of  boundary,  which 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  hostilities,  has  to  this  day  been  the 
greatest  impediineiit  to  the  restoration  of  peace.  I  feel  salisfied 
that  if  this  was  settled  there  would  be  no  insuperable  difficult 
in  arranging  other  pretensions. 

The  United  States  claim  no  other  portion  of  the  Mexican  do- 
minions unless  it  be  by  right  of  conquest.     The  tract  of  country 
between  the  Rio  Nueces  and  the  del  Norte  ia  the  only  one  which 
has  Iieon  claimed  by  both  laartiea  as  re9]>ect]vely  belonging 
to  Texas  or  to  Mexico,     As  regards  every  other  part  of 
Mexican  imssesaions,  the  United  States  never  had  claimed 
portion  of  it.     The  iniquity  of  acquiring  any   portion  of 
otherwise  than  by  fair  compact  freely  coDsente<i  to  by  M< 
is  self-evident.    It  is  in  every  resjiect  most  important  to  exami 
the  grounds  on  which  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the 
territory  claimed  by  both  nations  ia  founded.     It  is  the 
questiou  at  issue. 

The  republic  of  Texas  did,  by  an  Act  of  December,  1836, 
declare  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  be  its  boundary.  It  will  not  be 
seriously  contended  that  a  nation  has  a  right,  by  a  law  of  its 
own,  to  determine  what  is  or  shall  be  the  boundary  between  it 
and  another  country.  The  Act  was  nothing  more  than  tli* 
expres-siou  of  the  wishes  or  pretensioua  of  the  government.  Its 
only  practical  effect  was  that  emanating  from  its  Cougre^,  or 
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l^islative  botly,  it  made  it  imiwrative  on  tlie  Executive  not  to 
conchide  any  peace  with  Mexico  unless  that  boundary  was 
agreed  to.  As  regards  right,  tlie  Act  of  Texas  is  a  jierfect 
nullity.  We  want  the  arguments  ami  documents  by  which  the 
claim  is  sustained. 

On  a  first  view  the  pretension  is  truly  startling.  There  is  no 
exception ;  tlie  Kio  Norte  from  its  source  to  its  raouth  is  declared 
to  be  the  rightful  boundary  of  Texas.  That  river  has  its  source 
within  the  department,  province,  or  state  of  New  Mexico,  which 
it  traverses  through  its  whole  length  from  north  to  south,  di- 
viding it  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  largest  and  most  popu- 
lous, including  Santa  F6,  the  capital,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  is  thereibre  embraced  within  the  claim  of  Texas. 
Now,  tliis  province  of  New  Mexico  was  first  visited  and  occu- 
pied by  tlie  Spaniards,  under  Vasquez  Coronado,  in  the  yeara 
1640  to  1542.  It  was  at  that  time  voluntarily  evacuated,  sub- 
sequently revisited,  and  some  settlements  made  about  the  year 
ldS3;  finally  conquered  in  1595  by  the  S|)auiards  under  the 
command  of  Ouate.  An  insurrection  of  the  Indians  drove  away 
the  S|)aniards  in  the  year  1680.  They  re-entered  it  the  ensuing 
year,  and  after  a  long  resistance  reconquered  it.  This  was  an 
internal  conflict  with  the  aborigines;  but  as  related  to  foreign 
powers,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Spaniards  over  the  territory  was 
never  called  in  question ;  and  it  was  in  express  terms  made  the 
western  boundary  of  Louisiana  in  tlie  royal  charter  of  the 
French  government, 

Tlie  conquest  of  the  province  by  Onate  took  place  five-and- 
twenty  years  prior  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  New 
England,  and  twelve  years  before  any  permanent  settlement 
had  been  made  in  North  America  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
by  either  England,  France,  HollaiKl,  Sweden,  or  any  other 
power  but  that  in  Florida  by  Spain  herself. 

I  have  in  vain  sought  for  any  document  emanating  from  the 
republic  or  state  of  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  its 
claim  either  to  New  Mexico  or  to  the  country  bordering  on  tlie 
lower  portion  of  the  del  Norte.  The  only  official  papers  within 
my  reach,  in  which  the  claim  of  Texas  is  sustained,  are  the 
President's  messages  of  May  11  and  December  3, 1846,  and 
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these  refer  only  to  the  country  bordering  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  del  Norte.  The  portion  of  the  message  of  May  11,  1846, 
relating  to  that  subject  is  as  follows:  "Meantime,  Texas,  by 
the  final  action  of  our  Congress,  had  become  au  integral  pan 
of  our  Union,  The  Congress  of  Texas,  by  its  Act  of  December 
19,  1836,  had  declared  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  l>c  the  boundary  of 
that  republic.  Its  jurisdiction  had  been  extendeil  and  exercised 
beyond  the  Nueces.  The  country  between  that  river  luid  the 
del  Norte  had  been  represented  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  con- 
vention of  Texas,  had  thus  taken  part  in  the  act  of  annexation 
itself,  and  is  now  included  within  one  of  our  Congressional  dis- 
tricts. Our  own  Congress  had,  moreover,  with  great  unantmi^, 
by  tlie  Act  approved  December  31, 1845,  recognized  the  country 
beyond  the  Nueces  as  a  part  of  our  territory  by  including  it 
within  our  own  revenue  system,  and  a  revenue  officer,  to  reside 
within  that  district,  has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  became,  therefore,  uf  urgent 
necessity  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  that  portion  of  our 
country.  Accordingly,  on  the  I3th  of  January  last,  instructions 
were  issued  to  the  geiieraL  in  command  of  these  troops  to  occupy 
the  left  bank  of  the  del  Norte.  .  ,  . 

"  The  movement  of  the  troops  to  the  del  Norte  was  made  by 
the  commanding  general  under  jiositive  instructions  to  abstain 
from  all  aggressive  acts  towards  Mexico  or  Mexican  citizens, 
and  to  r^rd  the  relations  between  that  republic  and  llie 
United  States  as  peaceful,  unless  she  should  declare  war  or 
commit  acts  of  hostility  indicative  of  a  slate  of  war.  He  vas 
specially  directed  to  protect  private  property  and  respect 
Bonal  rights." 

In  his  annual  messt^  of  December  8,  1846,  the  PrsJi 
states  that  Texas,  as  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  France 
1803,  has  been  always  claimed  as  extending  west  to  ihe  Rio 
Grande;  that  this  fact  is  established  by  declarations  of  our 
government  during  Mr,  Jefferson's  and  Mr.  Monroe's  admin- 
istrations; and  that  the  Texas  which  was  ceded  to  Spain  by 
the  Florida  Treaty  of  1819  embraced  all  the  counirj-  now 
claimed  by  the  State  of  Texas  between  the  Nueces  and  tlie 
Grande. 
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He  then  repents  the  Acts  of  Texas  with  reference  to  their 
boundaries;  stating  that  "during  a  i>eriod  of  more  than  nine 
years,  whicii  interveneil  between  tlie  adoption  of  her  constitu- 
tion and  her  annexation  as  one  of  the  States  of  our  Union, 
Texas  asserted  and  exercised  many  acts  of  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  territory  and  inhabitants  west  of  tlie 
Nueces;  such  as  organizing  and  defining  limits  of  counties 
extending  to  the  Rio  Grande;  eslahliehing  courts  of  justice  and 
extending  her  judicial  system  over  the  territory;  establisliing 
also  a  custom-house,  po9(H}ffice9,  a  land  ofiace,  &c." 

The  President  designates  by  the  name  of  Texajt  the  cession 
of  Louisiana  by  France  to  the  United  States,  and  he  again  calls 
the  territory  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  Florida  Treaty  of  1819  the 
Texas.  He  intimates  that  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the 
territory  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Rio  Norte  was  derived 
from  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  and  that  by  claiming  as  far  west 
as  this  river,  the  United  States  did  recognize  that  it  was  the 
boundary  of  the  Temta.  I  really  do  not  understand  what  is 
meant  by  this  assertion. 

The  United  States  claimed  the  Rio  Norte  as  being  the  legiti- 
mate boundary  of  Louisiana,  aud  not  of  Texas.  Neither  they 
nor  France  had  ever  been  in  possessiou  of  the  country  beyond 
the  Sabine.  Spain  had  always  held  possession,  and  had  divided 
the  territury  into  provinces  as  she  pleased.  One  of  these  was 
called  Texas,  and  ils  boundaries  had  been  designated  and  altered 
at  her  will.  With  these  the  United  States  had  no  concern.  If 
their  claim  could  be  sustaine<l,  it  must  be  by  proving  that 
Louisiana  extended  of  right  thus  far.  This  had  no  connection 
with  the  boundaries  which  Spain  might  have  assigned  to  her 
province  of  Texas.  These  might  have  extended  beyond  the 
Bio  del  Norte,  or  have  been  east  of  the  Rio  Nueces.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  connection  between  tlie  legitimate  boundaries  of 
Louisiana  and  tliose  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Texas.  The 
presumed  identity  is  a  mere  supposition. 

It  is  not  necessary  Ui  dist^uss  the  soundness  of  the  pretensions 
to  the  Rio  Korte  asserted  by  Mr.  Jefibrson  and  Mr.  Monroe, 
since  they  were  yielded  in  exchange  of  Florida  and  some  other 
objects  by  the  ti-eaty  of  1819, — a  treaty  extremely  popular  at 
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the  time,  and  tlie  execution  of  which  was  pressed  with  g 
teal  and  perseverance. 

Whenever  ultimately  ceded  to  Mexico,  that  republic  fixeil  its 
boundaries  as  it  thought  proper.  Texas  and  Cohahuila  were 
declared  to  form  a  Htate,  and  the  Rio  Nueces  was  made  the 
boundary  of  Texas.  When  Texaa  declared  itself  iudependent, 
it  was  the  insurrection  of  only  {tart  of  a  state ;  for  C'ohahaila 
remained  united  to  Mexico.  But  the  Rio  Nueces  was  the 
boundary  between  the  dejtartmcut  of  Texas  and  the  state  of 
Tamaulipns.  The  whole  contestetl  territory  lies  within  the 
limits  of  Tamaulipas,  which  never  was,  under  the  Mexican 
government,  connected  in  any  Bhii]>e  with  Texas. 

The  question  now  under  consideration  Ls  only  that  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  in  that  view  of  the  subject 
it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  acts  of  the  United  States 
emanated  from  Congress  or  from  the  Esecntive.  No  act  <rf_ 
either  recognizing  the  country  I>eyond  the  Nuecea  as  a  partdj 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  can  Iw  alleged  against  Mcii 
as  a  proof  of  their  right  to  the  country  thus  claimed, 
such  act  is  only  an  assertion,  a  declaration,  bnt  not  an  argumeot 
sustaining  the  right.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe  here 
that  the  jwrt  of  delivery  west  of  the  Nueces,  erected  by  t 
Act  of  Congress  "To  establish  a  collection  district  in  the  8 
of  Texas,"  was  at  Corpus  Christ!,  a  place  which  *as  in  I 
actual  possession  of  that  State. 

It  must  also  be  premised  that,  in  the  joint  resolution  for  t 
annexation  of  Texas,  the  question  of  the  boundary  between  4 
and  Mexico  was  expressly  reserved,  as  one  which  should  1 
settled  by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 

The  only  arguments  in  the  President's  message  which  sustain 
the  right  of  Texas  to  territory  beyond  the  Nueces  are  oontaiB 
in  those  passages  in  which  it  is  asserte<l  that  the  jiirt^liction  i 
Texas  had  been  extended  and  exercised  beyond  the  Nueces;  tl 
the  country  between  that  river  and  the  del  Noi-te  tiad  been  rep- 
resented in  the  Congress  and  convention  of  Texas,  h.id  taken 
part  in  the  annexation  itself,  and  was  now  included  within  one 
of  oar  Congressional  districts. 

But  it  is  not   slated   in   the   President's   mcssace   how  1 
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beyond  the  Nueces  tlie  jurisdiction  of  Texas  liad  been  ex- 
tended, nor  what  part  of  the  country  between  that  river  and 
the  del  Norte  had  been  represented  in  the  Congress  and  con- 
vention of  Texas,  and  was  then  included  within  one  of  out 
Congressional  districts, 

Now  the  aciual  jurisdiction  beyond  the  Nneces  never  ex- 
tendeil  farther  than  the  adjacent  settlement  of  San  Patricio, 
consisting  of  about  twenty  families.  That  small  district,  though 
beyond  the  Nueces,  was  contiguous  to,  and  in  the  actual  jiosses- 
Bion  of,  Texas.  On  this  account  it  might  be  rightfully  included 
within  the  limits  which  we  were  bound  to  protect  against 
Mexican  invasion. 

But  what  was  tlie  country  between  this  small  settlement  of 
San  Patricio,  or  l)etween  Corpus  Christi  and  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
over  which  it  might  be  sup]>osed  from  the  message  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  Texas  had  been  extended,  so  as  to  be  included 
within  one  of  our  Congressional  districts?  Here,  again,  Texas 
had  erected  that  small  settlement  into  a  county  called  San 
Patricio,  and  declared  that  this  county  extended  to  the  Rio  del 
Norte.  This,  like  all  other  declaratory  acts  of  the  same  kind, 
was  only  an  assertion,  not  affecting  the  question  of  right.  The 
State  of  Texas  might  with  equal  propriety  have  declared  that 
their  boundary  extended  to  the  Sierra  Madre  or  to  the  Pacific 
The  true  question  of  right  to  any  territory  iieyond  the  Mexican 
limits  of  the  department  of  Texas  depends  on  the  facts,  By 
whom  was  the  territory  in  question  actually  inhabited  and  occu- 
pied? and  had  the  inhabitants  united  with  Texas  in  the  insur- 
rection against  Mexico? 

The  whole  country  beyond  the  settlement  of  San  Patricio  and 
Corpus  Christi  till  within  a  few  miles  of  the  del  Norte  is  a  per- 
fect desert,  one  hundred  and  sixty  milee  wide  by  the  route  pur- 
sued hy  General  Taylor,  as  stated  by  himself,  and  near  one 
hundre<l  and  twenty  miles  in  a  straight  line. 

The  only  settled  part  of  it  is  along  the  left  bank  of  the  del 
Norte,  and  but  a  few  miles  in  breadth.  This  belt  was  settled, 
inhabited,  and  occupied  exclusively  by  Mexicans.  It  included 
the  town  of  Laredo,  and  Mexico  ha<l  a  custom-house  at  Brazos, 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.    Til  1  occupied  by  the  American 
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arms  it  bad  ever  been,  and  was  at  tbe  time  when  in- 
General  Taylor,  a  part  of  tlie  dejiartment  of  Tamaulipas, 
sulycct  to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  prefect  of  the  northern  district 
of  ihal  department. 

In  the  cijurse  of  the  war  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  incur- 
sions had  been  occasionally  made  by  each  party  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  tlie  oilier.  A  Mexican  oiEcer  had  once  or  twice 
obtained  temporary  occupation  of  San  Antonio,  within  the 
limits  of  Texas;  and  tlie  Texans  had  on  one  occasion  taken 
Laredo  itself,  and  more  than  once  had  carried  their  arms  not 
only  to  the  left  bank  of  the  del  Norte,  but  even  beyond  that 
river.  In  both  cases  the  aggressive  parties  had  been  repul^ 
and  ex|>elled.  The  last  Texan  expedition  of  that  kind  toolt 
place  in  December,  1842,  and  terminated  in  their  defeat 
Mier. 

That  the  country  adjacent  to  tlie  left  bonk  of  th 
exclusively  in  the  possession  of  the  Mexicans  was  well  knt 
to  our  government. 

"When  General  Taylor  marched  to  the  del  Norte,  he  i; 
an  order  (No.  30),  translated  into  the  Spanish,  ordering  all 
under  his  commwid  to  observe  with  the  most  scrupulous  respect 
the  rights  of  all  the  luhabLtants  who  might  be  found  in  peaceful 
prosecution  of  their  respective  occupations,  as  well  on  the  left 
as  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  No  interference,  he 
adds,  will  be  allowed  with  the  uivil  rights  or  religious  privil^cs 
of  the  iiiliabitanbs. 

In  June,  1846,  General  Taylor  had  been  directed  to  select 
and  occupy,  on  or  near  tlie  Kio  Grande  del  Norte,  sach 
as  would  be  best  adapted  tu  repel  invasion  and  to  protect 
western  border.     But,  ou  the  8th  of  July  following,  the 
retary  of  War  (Mr,  Marcy)  addressed  tlie  following  letter  io 
him : 

"  This  Dcjuirtnient  is  informed  that  Mexico  has  some  miUUry 
establishments  ou  the  east  side  of  the  llio  Grande,  which 
and  for  some  time  have  been,  in  the  actual  occupancy  of 
troojjs.     In   carrying  out  the  instructions  herelofore  recei" 
you  will  be  carel'ul  to  avoid  any  acts  of  aggre^ion  unless 
actual  state  of  war  should  exist.     The  Mexican  forces  at 
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posts  in  their  possession^  and  which  have  been  so,  will  not  be 
disturbed  as  long  as  the  relations  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  continue." 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1845,  the  Secretary  again  addresses 
Gkneral  Taylor  as  follows :  "  You  are  expected  to  occupy,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  territory  of  Texas,  to  the  extent  that  it 
has  been  occupied  by  the  people  of  Texas.  The  Rio  Grande  is 
claimed  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries,  and  up 
to  this  boundary  you  are  to  extend  your  protection,  only  except- 
ing any  posts  on  the  eastern  side  thereof  which  are  in  the  actual 
occupancy  of  Mexican  forces  or  Mexican  aettlementSy  over  which 
the  republic  of  Texas  did  not  exercise  jurisdiction  at  the  period 
of  annexation,  or  shortly  before  that  event.  It  is  expected,  in 
selecting  the  establishment  for  your  troops,  you  will  approach 
as  near  the  boundary-line — the  Rio  Grande — as  prudence  will 
dictate.  With  this  view,  the  President  desires  that  your  position, 
for  a  part  of  your  forces  at  least,  should  be  west  of  the  river 
Nueces." 

The  Mexican  settlements  thus  excepted  are  not  those  over 
which  Texas  did  not  claim  jurisdiction,  but  those  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  over  which  Texas  did  not  earercwc  juris- 
diction at  the  period  mentioned.  The  President  had  no  authority 
to  give  up  the  boundary  claimed  by  Texas;  but  it  is  clear  that 
at  that  time,  when  war  was  not  contemplated,  the  Administration 
was  of  opinion  that,  till  the  question  was  definitely  settled,  the 
occupancy  by  the  Mexicans  of  the  territory  adjacent  the  left 
bank  of  the  del  Norte  ought  not  to  be  disturbed.  Neither  the 
subsequent  refusal  by  Mexico  to  receive  a  residing  envoy  nor  the 
successes  of  the  American  arms  have  affected  the  question  of 
right.  The  claim  of  Texas,  whether  to  New  Mexico  or  to  the 
lower  |)ortion  of  the  Rio  Norte,  was  identically  the  same,  as  in- 
valid and  groundless  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Why  a  dis- 
tinction has  been  made  by  the  Executive  has  not  been  stated. 
The  fact  is  that  he  has  established  a  temporary  government  for 
New  Mexico  as  a  country  conquered,  and  without  any  regard  to 
the  claim  of  Texas;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  permitted 
that  State  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  the  country  lying  on  the 

left  bank  of  the  del  Norte,  which,  like  New  Mexico,  had  been 
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conquered  hj  the  arms  of  the  United  States.  Not  a  sliadow 
proof  has  been  adduced  to  suataln  the  pretensions  of  Texas 
tliat  difitrict ;  and  justice  imiieriously  reqaires  that  it  should, 
the  tr«aty  of  peace,  be  restored  to  Mexico. 

It  so  hapi>eim  that  the  boundary  which  may  be  traced  io 
conformity  with  this  principle  is  a  natural  one,  and  that,  as  a 
measure  of  ex|)ediency,  none  more  eligible  could  have  been  de- 
vised, A  dtsert  of  one  Iiuodred  and  twenty  miles  separatea  the 
most  60U  til  westerly  Texan  settlements  of  Cor|>iis  Christ!  and 
Sun  Patricio  from  those  of  the  Mexicans  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
del  Norte,  than  which  no  boundary  could  he  devised  better  cal- 
culated to  prevent  collisions  hereafter  between  the  two  nations. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose  to  draw  a  nominal  line 
through  the  desert,  leaving  all  the  wnters  that  empty  into  the 
Rio  Norte  to  Mesioo,  and  all  those  that  empty  into  the  Rio 
Nueces  to  Texa?,  together  with  such  other  provisions  respecting 
fortifications  and  military  jk>&Is  as  may  be  necessary  for  tlie 
preservation  of  i>eace. 

The  line  of  tlie  Rio  Xorte  is  one  from  which  Mexico  woiiH 
be  {lerpctuatly  threatened!,  and  from  which  their  adjacent  town 
on  the  eastern  bank  may  be  bombarded.  Such  an  intolerable 
nuisance  would  perpetuate  most  hostile  feelings.  With  suchs 
narrow  river  as  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  with  a  joint  ri^ 
navigation,  rcj)eated  collisions  would  he  unavoidable. 

Among  these,  when  there  was  nothing  but  a  fordable  river 
cross,  slaves  would  iterjwtually  escape  from  Texas;  and  wl 
would   be  the  remedy"?     Are  the  United   States   prepBred 
im]H>sc  by  a  treaty  on  Mexico,  where  slavcrj-  is  unknown,^ 
obligation  to  surrender  fugitive  slaves? 

Mexico  is  greatly  the  weaker  power,  and  requires  a  boundair 
which  will  give  her  aa  much  security  as  is  practicable.  It  is  not 
required,  either  for  the  preservation  of  peace  or  for  any  other 
legitimate  purpose,  thiit  the  Unitc<l  States  should  occupy  a  threat- 
ening [josition.  It  cannot  be  rationally  supposed  tliat  Mexico 
will  ever  make  an  aggressive  war  against  them;  and  even  in 
such  case  the  desert  would  protect  them  against  au  invasion.  If 
a  war  should  ever  again  take  place  between  the  two  counliif 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  navy  of  the  Unit«d  Si 
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will  enable  them  to  cany  on  their  o|)eration8  wherever  thoy 
please.  They  would^  within  a  month^  reoccupy  the  loil  Umk 
of  the  Rio  Norte,  and  within  a  short  time  effect  a  landing  and 
carry  the  war  to  any  quarter  they  pleased. 

Must  the  war  be  still  prosecuted  for  an  object  of  no  intriuMio 
value,  to  which  the  United  States  have  no  legitimate  right, 
which  justice  requires  them  to  yield,  and  which  even  expediency 
does  not  require? 


VI.— RECAPITULATION. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  annexation  of  Texas,  tluMi 
at  war  with  Mexico,  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  that  the  comparative  weakness  of  Mexico  alone  prevented 
its  government  from  considering  it  as  such. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  evidently  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  use  every  means  to  soothe  and  conciliate  the 
Mexicans,  and  to  wait  with  patience  for  an  unconditional  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  Texas,  till  the  feelings  excitetl  by 
our  aggression  had  subsided. 

It  has  been  shown  that  afler  Mexico  had  resorted,  as  a  h(]I>- 
stitute  for  war,  to  the  harmless  suspeasion  of  the  ordinary 
diplomatic  intercourse,  the  attempt  to  make  it  retract  that 
measure,  before  any  negotiatioas  for  the  restoration  of  harmony 
between  the  two  countries  should  Ije  entered  into,  was  neither 
countenanced  by  the  acknowledged  law  of  nations,  nor  nerx^ssary 
for  any  useful  purpose,  nor  consistent  with  a  proffer  and  just 
sense  of  the  relative  position  in  which  the  aggressive  mf;asure 
of  the  United  States  had  placed  the  two  countries.  Jiut  that 
the  refusal  of  Mexico  to  submit  to  that  arlditional  f^mtumeiy 
should  have  been  considered  as  an  insult  U>  the  United  Htafm 
betrays  the  pride  of  power,  rather  than  a  jn^t  sense  of  what  is 
due  to  the  true  dignity  and  honor  of  this  natirm. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  republic  f>f  Texas  hail  n^>t 
a  shadow  of  right  to  the  territory  arljacent  U)  the  left  \jnuk  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Bio  None;  that,  though  she  claimer], 
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she  never  had  actually  exercisetl  jurisdiction  over  any  portion 
of  it ;  that  the  Mexicans  were  the  sole  inhabitants  and  in  actual 
possession  of  that  district;  that,  therefore,  its  forcible  ocoupotJoa 
by  the  army  of  tlie  United  States  was,  according  to  the  acknowl- 
edged law  of  nations,  as  well  as  in  fact,  an  act  of  open  hostility 
and  war;  that  the  resistance  of  the  Mexicans  to  that 
was  legitimate;  and  that  therefore  the  war  was  unprovoked 
them,  and  commenced  by  the  United  States. 

If  any  doubt  should  remain  of  the  correctness  of  tliese 
ments,  let  them  be  tested  by  the  divine  and  nndeniable  pi 
"Do  unto  others  as  you  wonld  be  done  by, 

If  at  this  moment  France  was  to  contract  a  treaty  of 
fensive  anil  offensive  alliance  with  Mexico,  a  treaty  takil 
effect  immediately  and  pending  the  war  between  tbv  UnitHl 
States  and  Mexico,  and  binding  herself  to  defend  it  with  u1! 
her  forces  against  any  and  every  other  power,  would  not  tlie 
United  Stales  at  once  consider  such  a  treaty  as  a  declaration  of 
war  against  them  ? 

If,  in  lieu  of  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
1812,  the  United  Slates  had  only  siisiiended  the  ordinary  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  two  countries,  aud  Great  Britain 
had  declared  that  she  would  not  entor  into  any  negotiation  for 
the  BCttlcment  of  all  the  subjects  of  difference  Ixjtween  the  two 
countries  unless  the  United  States  should,  as  a  preliminary  con- 
dition, restore  those  relations,  would  not  this  have  been 
sidered  as  a  most  insolent  demand,  and  to  which  the  Uni 
States  never  would  submit? 

If  the  United  States  were,  and  had  been  for  more  than 
century,  in  possession  of  a  tract  of  country  oxchisively  in- 
habited and  governed  by  them,  disturbetl  only  by  tJie  occa- 
sional  forays  of  an  enemy,  would  they  not  consider  the  forcible 
military  invasion  and  occupation  of  such  a  district  by  a  third 
power  as  open  and  unprovoked  war  commenced  against  ttiem! 
And  could  their  resistance  to  the  invasion  render  them  liable  |B 
the  imputation  of  having  thcmwlves  commenced  the  war 

Yet  it  would  seem  as   if  the  splendid  and  almost 
successes  of  the  American  arms  had  for  a  while  made  the  people 
of  the  United  States  denf  to  any  other  consideratiou  than  an 
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enthusiastic  and  exclusive  love  of  military  glory;  as  if,  for- 
getting the  origin  of  the  war,  and  with  an  entire  disregard  for 
the  dictates  of  justice,  they  thought  that  those  successes  gave 
the  nation  a  right  to  dismember  Mexico,  and  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  that  which  did  not  belong  to  them. 

But  I  do  not  despair,  for  I  have  faith  in  our  institutions  and 
in  the  people;  and  I  will  now  ask  them  whether  this  was  their 
mission ;  and  whether  they  were  placed  by  Providence  on  this 
continent  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  false  glory,  and  of 
sinking  to  the  level  of  thase  vulgar  conquerors  who  have  at  all 
times  desolated  the  earth. 


VII.— THE  MISSION  OF   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  placed  by  Provi- 
dence in  a  position  never  before  enjoyed  by  any  other  nation. 
They  are  possessed  of  a  most  extensive  territor}",  with  a  very 
fertile  soil,  a  variety  of  climates  and  productions,  and  a  capacity 
of  sustaining  a  population  greater  in  proportion  to  its  extent  than 
any  other  territory  of  the  same  size  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

By  a  concourse  of  various  circumstances,  they  found  them- 
selves, at  the  epoch  of  their  independence,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  religious,  civil,  and  political  liberty,  entirely  free  from  any 
hereditary  monopoly  of  wealth  or  power.  The  people  at  large 
were  in  full  and  quiet  possession  of  all  those  natural  rights  for 
which  the  |>eople  of  other  countries  have  for  a  long  time  con- 
tended and  still  do  contend.  They  were,  and  you  still  are,  the 
supreme  sovereigns,  acknowledged  as  such  by  all.  For  the 
proper  exercise  of  these  uncontrolled  powers  and  privil^es  you 
are  responsible  to  posterity,  to  the  world  at  large,  and  to  the 
Almighty  Being  who  has  poured  on  you  such  unparalleled 
blessings. 

Your  mission  is  to  improve  the  state  of  the  world,  to  be  the 
"  model  republic,"  to  show  that  men  are  capable  of  governing 
themselves,  and  that  this  simple  and  natural  form  of  government 
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is  that  also  which  confers  most  happiness  on  all,  is  productive  of 
the  greatest  devetopmeut  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  above  alt, 
that  wliich  is  attended  witli  the  highest  standard  of  pris-ate  aad 
political  virtue  and  morality. 

Yonr  forefathers,  the  founders  of  the  republic,  imbuerl  with 
a  deep  feeling  of  their  rights  and  duties,  did  not  de%'iate  from 
those  principles.  The  sound  sense,  ihe  wisdom,  the  probitT,lhe 
respect  for  public  faith,  ivith  which  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
nation  were  managed  made  our  institutions  an  object  of  general 
admiration.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  was  the  experiment  at- 
tempted with  any  pros[>ect  of  success,  and  on  a  large  scale,  of  a 
representative  democratic  republic.  If  it  failed,  the  last  hope  of 
the  friends  of  mankind  was  lost  or  indefinitely  jMjstponed;  ami 
the  eyes  of  the  world  were  turned  towards  you.  Whenever  real 
or  pretended  apprehensions  of  the  imminent  danger  of  trusting 
the  people  at  lai^  with  power  were  expressed,  the  answer  e\"er 
was,  "  Lofjk  at  Amerii'a !" 

In  their  external  relations  the  United  States,  before  this  un- 
fortunate war,  had,  whilst  sustjtiniug  their  just  rights,  ever  acted 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  justice,  and  displayed) 
the  utmost  moderation.  They  never  had  voluntarily  injured 
any  other  nation.  Every  acquisition  of  territory  from  foreign 
powers  was  honestly  made,  the  result  of  treaties  not  impoaed, 
but  freely  assented  to  by  the  other  parly.  The  preser\-ation  of 
pea™  was  ever  a  primary  object.  The  recourse  to  arms  was 
alwoys  in  self-defence.  On  its  expediency  there  may  have  been 
a  difference  of  opinion ;  that  in  the  only  two  instances  of  con- 
flict with  civilized  nations  which  occurred  during  a  (wriod  of 
sixty-three  years  (1783  to  1846)  the  just  rights  of  the  United 
States  had  been  inva<led  by  a  long-continued  series  of  aggressions 
is  undeniable.  In  the  first  iastance  war  was  not  dec]are<],  and 
there  were  only  partial  hostilities  between  France  and  England. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  only  legitimate  organ  of 
the  nation  for  that  purpose,  did,  in  1812,  declare  war  agai 
Great  Britain.  Iudei>endent  of  depreciations  on  our  corami 
she  had  for  twenty  years  carried  on  an  actual  war  against  tie 
United  States.  I  say  actual  war,  since  there  is  now  but  one 
opinion  on  that  subject;  a  renewal  of  the  impreasment  of  men 
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sailing  under  the  protection  of  our  flag  would  be  tantamount  to 
a  declaration  of  war.  The  partial  opposition  to  the  war  of  1812 
did  not  rest  on  a  denial  of  the  aggressions  of  England  and  of 
the  justice  of  our  cause,  but  on  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception 
of  impressments,  similar  infractions  of  our  just  rights  had  been 
committed  by  France,  and  on  the  most  erroneous  belief  that  the 
Administration  was  partial  to  that  country  and  insincere  in  their 
apparent  efforts  to  restore  peace. 

At  present  all  these  principles  would  seem  to  have  been  aban- 
doned. The  most  just,  a  purely  defensive  war,  and  no  other  is 
justifiable,  is  necessarily  attended  with  a  train  of  great  and  un- 
avoidable evils.  What  shall  we  say  of  one,  iniquitous  in  its 
origin,  and  provoked  by  ourselves,  of  a  war  of  aggression,  which 
is  now  publicly  avowed  to  be  one  of  intended  conquest? 

If  persisted  in,  its  necessary  consequences  will  be  a  per- 
manent increase  of  our  military  establishment  and  of  execu- 
tive patronage;  its  general  tendency  to  make  man  hate  man, 
to  awaken  his  worst  passions,  to  accustom  him  to  the  taste  of 
blood.  It  has  already  demoralized  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  nation. 

The  general  peace  which  has  been  preserved  between  the 
great  Euro{>ean  powers  during  the  last  thirty  years  may  not  be 
ascribed  to  the  purest  motives.  Be  these  what  they  may,  this 
long  and  unusual  repose  has  been  most  beneficial  to  the  ciuise  of 
humanity.  Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  it,  more  lamentable, 
more  scandalous,  than  the  war  between  two  adjacent  republics  of 
North  America. 

Your  mission  was  to  be  a  model  for  all  other  governments 
and  for  all  other  less-favored  nations,  to  adhere  to  the  most  ele- 
vated principles  of  political  morality,  to  apply  all  your  faculties 
to  the  gradual  improvement  of  your  own  institutions  and  social 
state,  and  by  your  example  to  exert  a  moral  influence  most  l)ene- 
ficial  to  mankind  at  large.  Instead  of  this,  an  ap{>eal  has  been 
made  to  your  worst  passions ;  to  cupidity ;  to  the  thirst  of  unjust 
aggrandizement  by  brutal  force ;  to  the  love  of  military  fame  and 
of  false  glory ;  and  it  has  even  been  tried  to  pervert  the  noblest 
feelings  of  your  nature.  The  attempt  is  made  to  make  you 
abandon  the  lofty  [)osition  which  your  fathers  occupied,  to  sub- 
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statute  for  it  tlie  political  morality  and  heatlien  patriotisin  of  tl 
heroes  and  Btatesnieu  of  antiqaity. 


I  have  said  thai  it  was  attetn])ted  to  pervert  even  your  vir- 
tues. DevoteduEss  to  country,  or  patriotisni,  is  a  most  e^isentlal 
virtue,  since  the  national  existence  of  any  society  depends  upon 
it.  Unfortunately,  our  most  virtuous  dispositions  are  per%'erted 
iiot  only  by  our  vices  and  selfishness,  but  also  by  tlieir  own  ex- 
cess. Even  the  most  holy  of  our  attributes,  the  religious  feeling, 
may  be  perverted  from  that  cause,  as  was  but  too  lamentably 
exhibited  in  the  persecutions,  even  unto  death,  of  those  who 
wore  deemed  heretics.  It  is  not,  therefore,  astonishing  that 
patriotism  carried  to  excess  should  also  be  perverleil.  In  the 
entire  devotedness  to  their  country,  the  people  everywhere  and 
at  all  times  have  been  too  apt  to  forget  the  duties  imposed  u|Kin 
them  by  justice  towards  other  nations.  It  b  against  this  uatui 
propensity  that  you  should  be  specially  on  your  guard. 
blame  does  not  attach  to  those  who,  led  by  their  patriotic  fe 
ings,  lliough  erroneous,  flock  around  the  national  standard,  Oir 
the  contrary,  nn  men  are  more  worthy  of  admiration,  better  en- 
titled to  the  thanks  of  their  country,  than  those  who,  after  war 
has  once  taken  place,  actuated  only  by  the  purest  motives,  dail/ 
and  with  the  utmost  self-devotcdness  bmvc  death  and  stake  th 
own  livei'  in  the  conflict  against  the  actual  enemy.  I  must 
fess  that  I  do  not  extend  the  same  charity  to  thoee  civilians  wl 
coolly  and  deliberately  pluuge  the  country  into  any  unjust 
unnecessary  war. 

We  should  have  but  one  conscience ;  and  most  happy  wi 
it  be  for  mankind  were  statesmen  and  politicians  only  as  hoi 
in  their  management  of  the  internal  or  external  national  com 
as  tliey  are  in  private  life.  The  irreproachable  private  character 
of  the  President  and  of  all  the  members  of  his  Administration 
is  known  and  resjtected.  There  is  not  one  of  them  who  woulJ 
not  spurn  with  indignation  the  most  remote  bint  that,  on  similar 
pretences  to  tiiose  alleged  for  dismembering  Mexico,  he  might 
be  capable  of  an  attempt  to  appropriate  to  himself  his  neighbor's 
farm. 

In  the  total  absence  of  any  argument  that  can  justify  the 
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ID  which  we  are  now  involved,  resort  has  been  had  to  a  most 
extraordinary  assertion.  It  is  said  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  an  hereditary  superiority  of  race  over  the 
Mexicans,  which  gives  them  the  right  to  subjugate  and  keep 
in  bondage  the  inferior  nation.  This,  it  is  also  alleged,  will 
be  the  means  of  enlightening  the  degraded  Mexicans,  of  im- 
proving their  social  state,  and  of  ultimately  increasing  the 
happiness  of  the  masses. 

Is  it  compatible  with  the  principle  of  democracy,  which  re- 
jects every  hereditary  claim  of  individuals,  to  admit  an  heredi- 
tary superiority  of  races  ?  You  very  properly  deny  that  the  son 
can,  independent  of  his  own  merit,  derive  any  right  or  privily 
whatever  from  the  merit  or  any  other  social  superiority  of  his 
father.  Can  you  for  a  moment  suppose  that  a  very  doubtful 
descent  from  men  who  lived  one  thousand  years  ago  has  trans- 
mitted to  you  a  superiority  over  your  fellow-men?  But  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  inferior  to  the  Goths,  from  whom  the  Span- 
iards claim  to  be  descended ;  and  they  were  in  no  respect  superior 
to  the  Franks  and  to  the  Burgundians.  It  is  not  to  their  Anglo- 
Saxon  descent,  but  to  a  variety  of  causes,  among  which  the  sub- 
sequent mixture  of  Frenchified  Normans,  Angevins,  and  Gas- 
cons must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  English  are  indebted  for 
their  superior  institutions.  In  the  progressive  improvement  of 
mankind  much  more  has  been  due  to  religious  and  political  in- 
stitutions than  to  races.  Whenever  the  Euroj>ean  nations  which 
from  their  language  are  presumed  to  belong  to  the  Latin  or  to 
the  Sclavonian  race  shall  have  conquered  institutions  similar  to 
those  of  England,  there  will  be  no  trace  left  of  the  pretended 
8U|)criority  of  one  of  those  races  above  the  other.  At  this  time 
the  claim  is  but  a  pretext  for  covering  and  justifying  unjust 
usurpation  and  unbounded  ambition. 

But  admitting,  with  respect  to  Mexico,  the  superiority  of 
race,  this  confers  no  superiority  of  rights.  Among  ourselves 
the  most  ignorant,  the  most  inferior,  either  in  physical  or  mental 
faculties,  is  recognized  as  having  equal  rights,  and  he  has  an 
equal  vote  with  any  one,  however  superior  to  him  in  all  those 
respects.  This  is  founded  on  the  immutable  principle  that  no 
one  man  is  born  with  the  right  of  governing  another  man.     He 
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may,  indeed,  acquire  a  morol  influence  over  others,  and  no  nl 
is  legitimate.    The  same  principle  will  apply  to  nations,    Hg< 
ever   superior   the   Anglo-American   raoe   may  he  to   that 
Mexico,  this  gives  the  Americans  no  right  to  infringe  upoo 
the  rights  of  the    inferior  race.     The  jieople  of  the  United 
States  may  rightfully,  and  will,  if  they  nse  tiie  proper  menus, 
exercise  a  most  beneficial   moral  influence  over  the  Mexicans 
and  other  less  enlightened  nations  of  America.     Beyoud 
they  have  no  right  to  go. 

The  allegation  that  the  subjugation  of  Mexico  would  be  tlM 
means  of  enlightening  the  Mexicans,  of  improving  their  social 
state,  and  of  increasing  their  happiness,  is  bnt  the  shallow 
attempt  to  disguise  unbounded  cupidity  and  ambition.  Truth 
never  was  or  can  be  propagated  by  fire  and  sword,  or  by  an] 
other  than  purely  monti  means.  By  these,  and  by  these  al 
the  Christian  religion  was  propagated,  and  enabled,  in  leffi  that 
three  hundred  years,  to  conquer  idolatry.  During  the  whole  ofl 
that  period  Christianity  was  tainted  by  no  other  blood  than  thtt.! 
of  its  martyrs. 

The  duties  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  towards  otlii 
nations  are  obvious.  Never  losing  sight  of  the  divine  pi 
"  Do  to  others  as  you  would  he  done  by,"  they  have  only 
consult  their  own  conscience.  For  our  benevolent  Creator  " 
implante<l  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  moral  sense  of  right 
wrong,  and  that  sympathy  for  other  men  the  evidences  of  whi 
are  of  daily  occurrence. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  add  anything  respecting  iJiat  fa 
glory  which,  from  habit  and  the  general   tenor  of  our 
education,  we  are  taught  to  admire.     The  task    has   nil 
been  repeatedly  performed,  in  a  far  more  able  and  impi 
manner  than  anything  I  could  say  on  the  subject.     It  is 
cient  to  Bay  that  at  this  time  neither  the  dignity  or  honor 
the  nation  demand  a  further  sacrifice  of  invaluable  li' 
even  of  money.     The  very  reverse  is  the  case.     The  true  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  nation  are  insejiarable  from  justice.     Priile 
and  vanity  alone  demand  the  sacrifice.     Though  so  dearly  pur- 
chased, the  astonishing  successes  of  the  American  arms  liai 
at  least  put  it  in  the  ]}ower  of  the  United  States  to  grant 
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terms  of  peace  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  being  actu- 
ated by  any  but  the  most  elevated  motives.  It  would  seem 
that  the  most  proud  and  vain  must  be  satiated  with  glory,  and 
that  the  most  reckless  and  bellicose  should  be  sufficiently  glutted 
with  human  gore. 

A  more  truly  glorious  termination  of  the  war,  a  more  splendid 
spectacle,  an  example  more  highly  useful  to  mankind  at  large, 
cannot  well  be  conceived  than  that  of  the  victorious  forces  of 
the  United  States  voluntarily  abandoning  all  their  conquests, 
without  requiring  anything  else  than  that  which  was  strictly 
due  to  our  citizens. 


VIII.— TERMS  OF  PEACE. 

I  have  said  that  the  unfounded  claim  of  Texas  to  the  terri- 
tory l)etween  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Norte  was  the  greatest 
impediment  to  peace.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  For  if, 
relinquishing  the  spirit  of  military  conquest,  nothing  shall  be 
required  but  the  indemnities  due  to  our  citizens,  the  United 
States  have  only  to  accept  the  terms  which  have  been  offered 
by  the  Mexican  government.  It  consents  to  yield  a  territory 
five  degrees  of  latitude,  or  near  350  miles,  in  breadth,  and  ex- 
tending from  New  Mexico  to  the  Pacific,  Although  the  greater 
part  of  this  is  quite  worthless,  yet  the  portion  of  California 
lying  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Pacific,  and  including 
the  port  of  San  Francisco,  is  certainly  worth  much  more  than 
the  amount  of  indemnities  justly  due  to  our  citizens.  It  is  only 
in  order  to  satisfy  those  claims  that  an  accession  of  territory  may 
become  neoessarv. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  Executive  will  favor  the  wild  sug- 
gestions of  a  subjugation  or  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Mexico, 
or  of  any  of  its  interior  provinces.  And,  if  I  understand  the 
terms  offered  by  Mr.  Trist,  there  was  no  intention  to  include 
within  the  cessions  required  the  province  of  New  Mexico.  But 
the  demand  of  both  Old  and  New  California,  or  of  a  sea-coast 
of  more  than  thirteen  hundred  miles  in  length  (lat.  23°  to  42°), 
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is  cxiravagant  and  unnecessary.     The  peninsula  is  altn 
worthless,  and  there  is  nothing  worth  contending  for  sooth  ll 
San  Diego,  or  about  latitnde  32°. 

3u  saying  that  if  conqnest  is  not  the  object  of  the  war,  andfj 
the  pretended  claim  of  Texas  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  ehi  " " " 
doned  there  cannot  be  any  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  restoration 
of  peace,  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  assert  that  the  terms 
heretofore  propostnl  by  either  [wirly  are  at  this  time  proijcr.  And 
I  apprehend  that  the  different  views  of  the  subject  entertained 
by  those  who  sincerely  desire  a  sjteedy  and  just  jxhicc,  mayrreate 
some  difficulty.  There  are  some  im[K»rtant  considerations  which 
may  Iwcorae  the  subject  of  subsequent  arrangements.  For  the 
present,  nothing  more  is  strictly  required  than  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  slatua  ante  helium,  or,  in  other  words,  to  evacuate 
Mexican  territory  and  to  provide  for  tlie  payment  of  th«  indi 
uities  due  to  our  citizens.  The  scruples  of  those  who  olject  to 
any  cession  whatever  of  territory,  except  on  terms  unacceptable 
to  tiie  Southern  States,  might  be  removed  by  a  provision  tliat 
would  only  pledge  a  territory  sufficient  for  the  purjiose,  and 
leave  it  in  the  poi^session  of  the  United  States  until  the  iodeni' 
nities  had  lieen  fully  paid. 

Was  I  to  listen  exclusively  to  my  own  feelings  and  opinions, 
I  would  say  that,  if  the  propositions  which  I  have  attempted  to 
establish  are  correct,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  sincere  convic- 
tion that  the  war  has  been  unprovoked  by  the  Mexicans  and 
has  been  one  of  iniquitous  aggression  on  our  part,  it  ncces^iarily 
follows  that,  according  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  the  Unii«d 
States  are  bound  to  indemnify  them  for  having  invaded  their 
territory,  bombarded  their  towns,  and  inflicted  all  the  miseries 
of  war  on  a  people  who  were  fighting  in  defence  of  their  own 
homes.  If  all  this  be  true,  the  United  States  would  give  but  an 
inadequate  compensation  for  the  injuries  they  have  in8iot«il  by 
assuming  the  ]Hiyment  of  the  indemnities  justly  due  to  their 
citizens. 

Even  if  a  fair  purehase  of  territory  should  he  oonveuient 
both  parties,  it  would  be  far  preferable  to  postpone  it  for 
present,  among  other  rea'wns,  in  order  that  it  should  not 
the  appearance  of  being  imposed  on  Mexico.     There  are 
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some  important  considerations,  to  which  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  call  at  tilts  time  the  public  attention. 

Our  pojiulation  may  at  tliis  time  be  assumed  as  amounting 
to  twenty  millions.  Although  the  ratio  of  natural  increase  has 
already  been  losseneil  from  thirty-three  to  about  thirty  per  cent, 
in  ten  years,  the  deficiency  has  been,  and  will  probably  continue 
for  a  while  to  be,  compensated  by  tlje  prodigious  increase  of  im- 
migration from  foreign  countries.  An  increase  of  thirty  per 
cent,  would  add  to  our  population  six  millions  within  ten,  and 
near  fourteen  millions  in  twenty,  years.  At  the  rate  of  only 
twenty-five  per  cent,  it  will  add  five  millions  in  ten,  and  more 
than  eleven  millions  in  twenty,  years.  That  the  fertile  unculti- 
vated land  within  the  limits  of  the  States  admitted  or  imme- 
diately admissible  in  the  Union  could  sustain  three  times  that 
number,  is  indubitable.  But  the  indomitable  energy,  the  loco- 
motive propensities,  and  all  the  habits  of  the  settlers  of  new 
countries  are  such  that  not  even  the  united  efforts  of  both  govern- 
ments can  or  will  prevent  their  occupying  within  twenty,  if  not 
within  ten,  years,  every  district  as  far  as  the  Pacific,  and  whether 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  or  of  Mexico,  which  shall 
not  have  previously  been  actually  and  bonaJUIe  occupied  and  set- 
tled by  others.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  justifiable  by  natural 
law ;  that,  for  the  same  reason  which  sets  aside  the  right  of  dis- 
covery if  not  followed  by  actual  occupation  within  a  reasonable 
time,  the  rights  of  S|)ain  and  Mexico  have  been  forfeited  by  their 
neglect  or  inability,  during  a  period  of  three  hundred  years,  to 
colonize  a  country  which,  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  they 
held  undisputed  by  any  other  foreign  nation.  And  it  may  per- 
haps be  observed  that,  had  the  government  of  the  United  States 
waited  for  the  operation  of  natural  and  irresistible  causes,  these 
alone  would  have  given  them,  without  a  war,  more  than  they 
want  at  this  moment. 

However  plausible  all  this  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  cer- 
tain that  it  will  1m;  an  acquisition  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  in  violation  of  solemn 
treaties.  Not  only  collisions  must  be  avoided  and  the  renewal 
of  another  illicit  annexation  l)e  prevented,  but  the  two  countries 
must  coolly  consider  their  relative  position,  and  whatever  portion 
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of  territory  not  actually  settled  by  the  Mosicaiis  and  of  no  real 
utility  to  tliem  tliey  may  be  disposal  to  eede,  must  be  acquired 
by  a  treaty  fn.'cly  assented  to  and  for  a  reasonable  compenealioii. 
But  this  is  not  the  time  for  the  discuiwioD  of  a  proper  tiaal 
arrangement.  We  must  wait  til!  i)eace  shall  have  been  restored 
and  angry  feelings  shall  liave  subsided.  At  present  the  ouly 
object  is  i>eace,  immediate  peace,  a  just  peace,  and  no  acqaisitiun 
of  territory  hnt  that  which  may  bo  absolutely  necessary  for  eSect- 
ing  tlie  great  object  in  view.  The  most  simple  terms,  th< 
which  will  only  provide  fur  the  adjustment  of  the  Texas  bom 
ary  and  fur  the  payment  of  the  indemnities  due  to  our  citizens, 
and,  in  every  other  respect,  restore  things  as  they  stood  before 
the  beginning  of  hostilities,  appear  to  me  the  most  eligible.  Fur 
that  purpose  I  may  be  jjermitted  to  wish  that  tlie  discussion  of 
the  terms  should  not  be  emharraased  by  the  introduction  of  auy 
other  matter.  There  are  other  considerations,  highly  im{>ortau(, 
and  not  foreign  to  the  great  question  of  an  extension  of  territory, 
but  which  may,  without  any  inconvenience  or  oommitmenl,  be 
postponed,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  impede  the  immediate 
terminatiou  of  this  lamentable  war. 

I  have  gone  farther  than  I  intended.  It  is  said  that  a 
ing-point  is  wanted  by  the  friends  of  ^>eace.  Let  them 
boldly  express  their  opinions,  and  use  their  utmost  endeavors 
in  promoting  an  immediate  tcnnluation  of  the  war.  For  liie 
people  no  other  banner  is  necessary.  But  their  representatlvis 
in  Congress  assembled  are  alone  competent  to  ascertain,  alone 
vested  with  the  legitimate  jwwer  of  deciding,  what  course  ehoulil 
be  pursued  at  this  momentous  crisis,  what  are  the  best  means 
for  carrying  into  effect  their  own  views,  whatever  these  may  he. 
We  may  wait  with  bopt;  and  confidence  the  result  of  their 
deliberations. 
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I  have  tried  In  this  essay  to  confine  myself  to  the  qu^tiowJ 
at  issue  between  the  United  States  auJ  Mexico,  Whether  tlis| 
Kxeeutive  has  in  any  respect  exceeded  his  legitimate  pnwei 
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whether  he  is  for  any  of  his  acts  liable  to  animadversion,  are 
questions  which  do  not  concern  Mexico. 

There  are  certainly  some  doubtful  assumptions  of  power  and 
some  points  on  which  explanations  are  necessary.  The  most 
important  is  the  reason  which  may  have  induced  the  President, 
when  he  considered  the  war  as  necessary  and  almost  unavoid- 
able, not  to  communicate  to  Congress,  which  was  all  that  time 
in  session,  the  important  steps  he  had  taken  till  after  hostilities, 
and  indeed  actual  war,  had  taken  place.  The  substitution  for 
war  contributions  of  an  arbitrary  and  varying  tariff,  appears  to 
me  to  be  of  a  doubtful  nature,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  subject 
will  attract  the  early  attention  of  Congress.  I  am  also  clearly 
of  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  respecting  volunteers, 
which  authorizes  them  to  elect  their  officers,  is  a  direct  violation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  recognizes  no 
other  land  force  tlian  the  army  and  the  militia,  and  which  vests 
in  the  President  and  Senate  the  exclusive  power  of  appointing 
all  the  officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appointments  are 
not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  itself.  (With 
res|)ect  to  precedents,  refer  to  the  Act  of  July  6,  1812,  chap. 
461  (cxxxviii.),  enacted  with  due  deliberation,  and  which  re- 
peals in  that  respect  the  Act  on  same  subject  of  February  6, 
1812.) 
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THE  GALLATIN  GENEALOGY. 

Extra  it  du  Regttre  des  affaires  des  particuliers  de  la  R^publique  de 

Genfeve 

Du  6  avril,  1770. 

Filiation  des  branches  existantes  de  la  Famille  Gallatin  depais  qae  cette 

Famille  est  6tablie  k  Geneve. 

PREMIERE   BRANCH!. 

1.  Noble  Jean  Gallatin  De  Granges  poss6dait  des  fiefs  en  Miohaille  riere 
Ardonne,  Granges,  Masinnens  et  Arlaad  qui  sont  des  Tillages  dans  la 
Michaille,  appert  des  reconnaissances  emphith^otiques  pass6es  en  1502 
et  1503  en  favour  de  Jean  Gallatin  et  de  ses  fr^res  fils  du  dit,  lesquels 
sont  qualifies  de  Nobles,  Y^n^rables  et  Egr^ges  Hommes  Seigneurs  dans 
les  dites  reconnaissances  re<;ues,  Berterius  de  Saint  Martin  Notaire.  Yid. 
A,  No.  1. 

2.  Jean  Gallatin,  fils  du  dit,  re^u  Bourgeois  de  Geneve  en  1510,  appert 
de  ses  lettres  de  Bourgeoisie,  A,  No.  2.  Ge  Jean  Gallatin  6tait  Secretaire 
du  Due  de  Savoje,  Yicomte  Palatin  et  Protonotaire  Apostolique  appert 
des  pieces  A,  No.  3.  II  avait  6pou86  Pernette  d'Entremonts,  appert  du 
contract  de  mariage  pass^  k  Thone  le  26  avril,  1507,  devant  Egr^ge 
Guillaume  Megex,  notaire  public,  dans  lequel  on  lit:  *4nter  nobilem 
et  egregium  virum  Joannem  Gallatin  Ducale  Secretarium  ...  ex  una  et 
nobilem  Peronetam  filiam  Guillielmi  de  intermontibus."    Yid.  A,  No.  4. 

3.  Pierre  Gallatin,  fils  du  dit  Jean,  appert  d^une  reconnaissance  par  lui 
pass^e  devant  Fran<;ois  Yoirrier,  notaire  et  commissaire,  le  26  octobre, 
1557,  laquelle  porte  que  la  pi^ce  reconnue  a  6t6  aoquise  avant  les  guerres 
par  Noble  Jean  Gallatin,  p^re  du  dit  Noble  Pierre  reconnaissant.  Yid. 
cahier  cott6  x,  No.  5.  Le  dit  Pierre  avait  6pous6  Noble  Jeanne  Jordan 
appert  d'un  acte  d'6change  entre  la  dite  dame  et  Noble  Claude  Gallatin 
dans  laquelle  elle  agit  comme  tutrice  de  Claude  et  Marin  GbtUatin,  ses 
enfans.    Fran<;ois  Panissot,  Notaire.    Yid.  cahier  x.  No.  6. 
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4.  ClDQdo  Qallatin,  fits  du  dit  Pierre  et  de  la  dtle  Jeaone  Jordan,  appen 
I' article  ci-dessue,  morid  avec  Jeanne  De  Roohes,  te  IT  jaovier,  1563,  apper 
I'aute  de  c6t6bratioa  de  leur  mariage,  cott£  A,  No.  7.  Le  dit  Clandf 
Gallatin  fitait  Secrftairo  d'Etat  de  la  lUpublique  et  il  b  6t<  Seigneui 
Sjndic. 

5,  Abraham  Qallatin,  fils  du  dit  Claudo  et  de  la  dite  Jeanne  De  Rocha 
appert  eon  extratt  batist^re  da  23  f^vrier,  1567.  Vid.  la  pitce  cott^  N 
II  £pouBa  Dlle.  Sara  Tillat,  appert  du  uoatract  de  manage,  De  Honthoni 
netaire.  le  25  avril,  1590.  Vid.  eahier  x,  No.  8.  II  fut  6Iu  Sdpiea 
Sjndic  en  1617. 

0.  Isaac  Oalktin,  fils  du  dit  Abraham  et  de  la  dite  Soia,  «a  femmi 
appert  tion  extrait  batiataire.  Vid.  In  pifece  cotl^e  N.  Comme  eneor 
appert  du  teatament  du  dit  Noble  Abraham  GnlUtin.  Seigneor  Sj-ndit 
Sim  piste,  fila  de  Nulilo  Claude  Gallatin,  jadia  aussi  Seigneur  Sjndic,  daa 
lequol  teHtamenC  le  dit  Isaac  est  instituf  hfritier  arec  Pierre  et  JfrCmteH 
frferes.  Vid.  cahier  x,  No.  9.  II  £pouea  Madelaine  Durant,  comme  Kppei 
de  son  contract  de  mariaj^e,  Ec.  De  Monthoux,  notuirc,  le  6  octobre,  1611 
II  J  est  quatiGf  [fils]  de  r«u  Noble  et  honors  Seigneur  Abraham  Gatlacii 
naguferea  d£c£d6  en  eharge  de  Seigneur  Sjndic,  ct  oil  il  est  dit  agir  pa 
I'avia  de  Noble  Claude  Gallatin  aon  aleul.  Le  die  Isaa*:  fut  neuf  tei 
Seigneur  Symlie,  doot  cinq  foia  premier.  II  eut  I'honneur  d'Stre  dtpot 
par  la  Rfpubtique  au  Roj  Louis  XIII  i  Ljon  en  1641  et  au  Roy  Loui 
XIV  ft  Dijon  en  1650.  Le  contract  de  mariago  du  dit  Isoao  est  aa  cahie 
X,  No.  10. 

7.  Ei6chicl  Qallatin,  fils  du  dit  Issac  et  de  la  dite  Madelaine  Dunnl 
appert  son  extrait  batistaire  du  23  septeuibrc,  1630.  Vid.  U  pibce  No.  N 
II  6pouBii  Fran9oise  Sarrftiin  oomme  appert  du  contract  de  mariage,  I^err 
Oautier,  notaire,  le  3  aoust,  1650,  oil  U  est  qualifi^  fila  de  Noble  et  honor 
Seigneur  Isaac  Gallatin,  Ancien  Seigneur  Premier  Syndic.  Tid.  cahier  i 
No.  II.     II  fut  Seigneur  Syndic  en  1677. 

8.  Bnrtb^lemy  Gallatin,  fils  du  dit  Ez^chiel  et  de  la  dite  Francois 
Samuio,  uppert  eon  extrait  batistaire  du  14  aouat,  1662.  Vid.  la  pite 
No.  N.  II  ipouan  Dlle.  Sara  Dupan,  appert  de  I'acte  de  c£lfbtatiuD  d 
moriage  du  18  novcubro,  16H4.  Vid.  la  pi^ce  cott6e  0.  II  fut  fait  Seigneu 
Syndic  en  1723. 

9.  Gi^chiel  Gallatin,  &ls  du  dit  6arth£lcmy  et  de  la  dite  Sara  Dopan 
appert  son  extrtut  batistaire  cott£  N,  II  ipousa  Marie  Sarrann,  appei 
I'acte  de  c^lfbration  de  son  marioge.  Vid.  la  plfece  cottta  O.  II  (ut  Pn. 
feaseur  en  Phitoaophie  et  Reuteur  de  TAcad^mie.  II  a  en  poar  Bis  Bai 
th61cm;  Gallatin,  appert  I'extrait  batiatnire  du  dit  il  la  pibcc  N,  leqnel  a 
actuellemenC  Colonel  Comuiandant  la  seconde  compagme  des  Qrenadiera. 
Cheval  de  S.  M.  le  Roj  d'Angleterrc. 

9.  Andrg  Gallatin,  frbre  du  dit  £i6chiel,  file  du  dit  Borthglenij  et  de  I: 
dite  Sara  Dupan,  appert  son  extrait  batistaire  a  la  pifece  N,  II  a  ^peua 
Dlle.  Franqiiise  Sabonnadifere.    Vid.  son  contract  de  manage  re^u  Fonie 
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Noture  le  8  septembre,  1733,  No,  12.  It  est  Seigneur  Asoien  Premier 
Sjndic  de  In  R^publique.  II  a  pour  frtro  Juquea  Gallatin  qui  a  &t6  Capi- 
taine  Lieutenant  dons  le  lUgimeut  Suisse  de  la  Cour  au  Chuntre  au  Bervice 
da  Franoe,  mis  dana  le  Conaeil  des  Deux  Cents  en  1734. 

10.  Paul  Michel  Gallatin,  fila  du  dit  Andr£  et  de  la  dite  Frauqoise 
Sabotinadifere,  appert  eon  estrait  batiataire.     Vid.  la  piAce  cott£e  N. 

8.  Pierre  Gallatin,  file  du  dit  E«4chiel  et  de  la  dite  Franijoiae  Snrraain, 
appert  son  extrait  batiataire  fl,  la  plice  N.  Mia  au  Conaoil  doa  De»«  Cents 
en  1693.  Auditeur  en  1TU5.  Mari£  4  £ve  Dupan,  appert  de  I'acte  de 
o£16bration  de  mariage.    Vid.  ia  pifeve  No.  0. 

9.  Paul  Gallatin,  file  du  dit  Pierre  et  de  la  dite  Eve  Dupan,  appert  eon 
eitrait  batiataire,  vid.  la  pifeee  N.  II  a  6pouB6  Marie  Colladon,  appert  eon 
contract  de  tnaria^e,  reifu  par  Dub;,  notaire,  vid.  No.  12.  11  eat  actuelle- 
ment  Pasteur  de  I'Kgliae  de  Gentve  et  Principal  de  rAcad&mie. 

10.  Jean  Louia  et  Julea  Alexandre  Gallatin,  toua  lea  deux  file  du  dit 
Paul  et  de  la  dite  Marie  Colladon,  appert  de  leura  eitraita  batistaires  k  la 
piio.  N. 


4.  Marin  Gallatin,  file  de  Pierre  Gallatin  et  de  Jeanne  Jordan,  appert 
d'un  acte  d* ^change  cit^  ui-deaaus,  vojez  No.  6.  II  ^pouaa  Elisabeth,  fille 
de  feu  Noble  Jean  de  la  Maiaoniieuve,  appert  de  son  contract  de  raariage, 
re<;u  Blondel,  notaire,  le  18  avril,  1569.  II  eat  encore  proufS  que  le  dit 
Marin  Gallatin  £tait  fr&re  de  Claude  Gallatin,  Secrfiture  d'Etat,  par  acte 
roqu  Dubuiaaon  notiurc,  vidim^  par  Bon  et  acellfi  du  aceau  de  la  R^pub- 
lique,  vid.  No.  13.  II  a  6t6  Auditeur  du  droit  et  aommaire  Justice  de  la 
R^publique.  II  a  eu  pour  fita  preniitrement  Louia  Gallatin,  appert  son 
extrniC  batiataire  No.  N.  Lequel  Louis  fut  tui  en  1602  i.  I'Eaoalade  u& 
il  a'6tait  trfea-diatingu^  conime  il  eat  dit  daos  I'inscnptton  sur  pierre  au 
Temple  de  Saint-Oervaia. 

5.  Aimfi  Gallatin,  fila  du  dit  Marin  Gallatin  et  de  la  dite  Eliaabeth  de 
la  Maiaonneuve,  appert  son  extrait  batiataire  &  la  piboe  N.  II  ^pouaa 
Madeleine  Humbert,  appert  de  I'acte  de  calibration  de  son  moriage, 
No.  32.  II  est  Men  constat*  que  o'eat  bien  le  mfime  Aim6  Gallatin,  file 
de  Marin,  qui  6pousa  Madelaine  Humbert,  premi^rement  par  un  contract 
de  mariage  en  aecondca  noces  avec  Framboise  Lnllin,  No.  17,  oCl  11  eat  dit 
Auditeur  et  fils  dc  Marin  ;  et  29  par  les  contracts  de  manages  de  aea  file 
0^  ila  eont  dit  fila  de  Noble  Aim6,  Conaeilter  d'Etat,  et  de  Madelaine 
Humbert;  or  il  eat  certifi^  par  les  Regttrca  publics  que  le  dit  Aim6  Gal- 
latin, Conaeiller,  eat  le  m^me  qui  £tait  Auditeur  en  1631,  et  qui  Tut  fait 
Conaeiller  en  1637. 

6.  Aim6  Gallatin,  fila  du  dit  Aim*  Gallatin,  et  de  la  dite  Madelaine 
Humbert,  appert  son  extrait  batiataire.  Yid.  la  pitce  N.  11  fipouaa  Dlle. 
Elizabeth  Bordier,  appert  sod  contract  de  mariage,  requ  Pierre  Gautier 
DOtaire,  le  30  mars,  163T.     II   fut  fait  Conseiller  du  Conaeil  dee  Deux 
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Cants  en  1638.  Son  frfere  afn6  Abrahnm  fut  Seigneur  Syndic  en  1653 
et  1657. 

7.  Pierre  Oallalin,  fits  du  dit  Aiml^  Gullatin  et  de  U  dite  DUe.  Eiiaabeth 
Bonlier,  uppert  son  eitrut  bntistaire,  vid.  la  pi^ce  N,  apftert  aassi  d'ua 
Mle  de  cession,  re^u  Deharau  DoUire,  le  26  aoust,  1680.  Vid.  No.  14.  H 
6pouea  DUe.  Jeanne  Alleon,  appert  I'aote  de  calibration  de  son  majiage, 
vid.  pifeoe  0,  appert  encore  de  son  testament,  re9u  Orosjeaa  notkire  le  11 
Janvier,  1686.     Vid.  cahier  x,  No.  15. 

S.  Jaques  Qallatin,  fils  du  dit  Pierre  Oalladn  et  de  Ib  dite  Jeanne 
Alleon,  appert  son  eitrait  batistaire,  vid.  la  pi^oe  N,  appert  anwi  du 
teatament  du  dit  Pierre  Oallatin  son  pire  oil^  ci-desaus.  Tid.  cahier  x. 
No.  15.  11  fipousa  DUe.  Sueanne  fiUo  de  feu  Noble  Philippe  De  Chondetii 
De  Qreisa,  appert  son  contract  de  manage,  re;u  Pasteur  ooture  le  19 
mars,  1722.  vid.  No.  16. 

9.  Abraham  Gallatin,  fils  du  dit  Jaqnes  Gallatin  et  de  la  dite  Soaniie 
De  Cboudena,  appert  son  ostrait  batistaire,  vid.  la  pifeoe  N.  U  ^ponss 
Dlle.  Anne  Plotet,  appert  son  contract  de  mariagc,  rei;u  Floumoia  notaire 
le  23  fSvrier,  1757.  Vid.  No.  17.  li  a  M  «u  au  Oonaeil  dea  Deux  C*nt. 
en  1758. 

10.  Qaspard  Galiriel  et  Abraham  Gallatin,  toua  deux  fils  du  dit  Abrabani 
Oallatin  et  de  In  dite  Dlle.  Anne  Pictet,  appert  leun  extraits  baljeulrca. 
Vid.  la  pifece  N. 

9.  Pierre  Gallatin,  fiU  du  dit  Joques  Gallatin  etde  la  dite  Dlle.  Sntasoe 
De  Choudens  De  Qremii,  appert  mu  extrait  batistaire,  vid.  pi^ce  N.  11 
^pousa  Dlle.  Camille  PJctet,  fiUe  dc  Noble  Jean  Louis  Pictot,  Seigneur 
Syndic,  appert  son  contract  de  mariage  reiju  DBlormenot«relB21  d^cembn!, 
1737.  Vid.  No.  18.  La  dite  Dlle.  Camille  Pictet  Stait  fille  de  Catherine 
Oallatin,  sceur  do  Francois  Oallatin  qui  fut  tu^  au  si^ge  d'Ostende,  Capi- 
taine  de  Grenadiers  au  Regiment  Suisse  dc  la  Cuur  &u  Chontre,  et  fiUe 
de  Abraham  Gallatin  que  t'Empereur  Joseph  reconnut  ctre  d'ancivuD^ 
Noblesse  et  extraction  par  lettres  patentes  de  1707.     Vid.  No.  \'i. 

10.  Jean  Louis  Gallatin,  fils  du  dit  Pierre  Gallatin  el  de  la  dite  Camille 
Pictet,  appert  son  extrait  batistaire,  vid.  pifece  N.  II  est  aotuelloment  pre- 
mier lieutenant  dans  le  regiment  des  Gardes  Suisscs  au  service  de  Sa 
Majesty  Trfes-Cbr^tienne.  II  a  ^pousfi  Dlle.  Susanne  Elisabeth  Sellon,  filli^ 
de  Mr,  Jean  Francois  Sellon,  oinlevant  Ministre  de  la  R^publique  auprei 
de  S.  M.,  appert  son  contract  dc  mariage  re^u  Floumois  notairt?  le  IS 
OCtobre,  1766.  Jaquee  Gallatin,  son  frfcre,  a  6tt  tu6  i.  I'aSaJre  de  War- 
bourg,  ot  il  £tait  Sous-Lieu  ton  ant  do  la  Compagnie  De  Gallatin  au  lUgi- 
ment  Suisse  De  Planlaz,  Le  dit  Jea 
appell*  Pierre,  appert  son  extrait  batis 


I  Louis  Oallatin  a  encorfl  u 
vid.  la  piioe 
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6.  Louis  Oallatin,  flls  du  dit  Aim6  Gallatin,  premier  dn  nom,  et  de  la 
dite  Madelaine  Humbert,  appert  son  extrait  batistaire,  rid.  la  pihoe  N. 
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n  £pouBa  Dlle.  Victoria  CarcasHola,  apport  de  son  contract  de  mnriage, 
re^Q  Pinnult  notaire  le  5  aouBt,  1638,  No.  20.  II  fut  61u  Conaeiller  au 
Conseil  dee  Deux  Cents  on  IG40. 

7.  Jeao  Gallatin,  flls  du  dit  Lonis  Gallatin  et  de  la  dite  Dlle.  Victoria 
Corcaesolo,  appert  de  Bon  eztrait  batietaire,  vid.  la  pi^e  N.  II  avait 
6pousi  Dlle.  Fran^oiao  Gallatin,  appert  du  contract  da  mariage  el  de  I'es- 
trut  batietaire  de  bod  fila  Jean  ci-aprts  cit^s,  et  il  eat  juBtifi£  que  Jean 
Gallatin  qui  dans  le  dit  contract  de  marin.ge  CBt  dit  avoir  ^pouB6  Franqoiiie 
Gallatin  est  le  m^me  dont  il  a'agit  ici,  eoit  par  transs.L'tioD  reque  Leuiepe 
notaire  le  1  may,  1872;  soit  par  lo  testament  do  Jean  CoroosBola,  son 
grand'p&re,  reiju  Pinault  notaire  le  24  8bre,  1659.  Vid.  lea  dits  testament 
et  tronaaction,  No.  21  et  22. 

8.  Jean  Gallatin,  fils  du  dit  Jean  Gallatin  et  de  la  dite  Dlle.  Fran^oiae 
Gallatin,  appert  aon  estrait  batiataire,  rid.  pifece  N.  II  avajt  £pouB§  Dlle. 
Barbe  Gervaix,  appert  son  contract  do  mariage  cit4  ci-dessua,  requ  Bed' 
devolo  notaire  le  4  avril,  1T05.  II  fut  61a  Conaeiller  au  Conseil  dea  Deux 
Cents  en  1721. 

9.  Abroliuni  Gallatin,  fila  du  dit  Jean  Qollatin  et  de  la  dite  Dlle.  Barbe 
Gervaix,  appert  aon  eitrait  batiataire,  rid.  la  pibce  N,  II  a  £pouB6  Dlle. 
Louiae  Suaanne  Vaudenet,  appert  de  I'aate  de  la  calibration  de  bod  mariage 
du  7  avril,  1732.  Vid.  la  piiuo  0.  II  Tut  i\a  ConBeJUer  au  Congeil  des 
Deux  Cents  en  1738.  II  a  M  tin  Auditeur  en  1742,  et  il  eat  actu  el  lenient 
Trfiaorier  de  la  Chambre  dca  Blede. 

10.  Jean  Gallatin,  Cla  du  dit  Abraham  Gallatin  et  de  la  dit«  Dlle,  Louiae 
SuBunne  Vaudenet,  appert  son  eitrait  batiataire.  Vid.  la  pi*ce  N.  II 
ipouaa  Dlle.  Sophie  Albertine  Rolaz,  appert  son  contract  de  mariage  retail 
Magnin  notaire  k  Rolle  Ic  16  Janvier,  1755.     No.  24. 

11.  AtsiBiM  Albbbt  Alpbossm  Gallatik,  fila  du  dit  Jean  Gallatin  et 
de  la  dite  Dlle.  Sophie  Albertine  Rolaz,  appert  sod  esttftit  batistaire. 
Vid.  pifece  N. 
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6.  Jean  Gallatin,  fila  du  dit  Aini6  Gallatin,  premier  du  nom,  et  de  la  dit« 
Madelaine  Humbert,  appert  de  son  extrait  batiataire,  vid.  la  pibce  N.  II 
6pouBa  Dlle.  Oabrielle  Chouet,  appert  eon  contract  de  moriage,  reiju  Jou- 
Teoon  Doture  le  I  9bre,  1647,  vid.  No.  25  au  cahierz;  a«U  61u  Conaeiller 
au  Conaeil  des  Deux  Cents  en  1649. 

7.  Abraham  Gallatin,  Sla  du  dit  Jean  Gallatin  et  de  la  dite  Dlle.  Gabrielle 
Chouet,  appert  son  eitrait  batistaire,  vid.  ta  pibce  N.  II  ipousa  Dlle. 
Comille  Fatio,  appert  des  conventions  matrimonialea  du  5  f£vrier,  1685, 
Vid,  cahicr  i,  No.  21) ;  mia  en  Conseil  dea  Deoi  Cents  en  1684.  C'eet  celui 
que  I'Empereur  Joaeph  reconnut  de  faniille  et  extraction  Noble  par  les 
lettrcs  patentes  citfea  ci-dessua,  h,  I'article  Pierre  Gallatin. 

8.  Andrg  Gallatin,  fils  du  dit  Abraham  Gallatin  et  de  la  dite  Camille 
Fatio,  appert  aon  eitrait  batiataire.    Vid.  la  pifeoe  N.    II  6pousa  Dlle. 
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avril,  1T05.     No.  27.     II  a  *t6  fait  Seigneur  Syndic  en  1737. 

9.  Joan  OnUatin,  fila  >lu  dit  Andr^  Oallatin  et  de  U  dite  Dlle.  Anna 
Sarroiin,  apport  son  extrait  batigtairc,  vid.  la  pibuo  N ;  eet  tnitr€  au  Con8«il 
de»  Doui  Cents  en  1746. 

9.  Abraham  Gallatin,  fits  du  dit  Andr^  Gallatin  et  de  la  dite  Dlle.  Anne 
SarraBiD,  appt^rt  eon  eilrait  batisture,  rid.  pi^e  N.  II  (pousa  Dlle.  Marie 
Salodin,  apperC  son  contract  do  manage,  re^u  Delorme  notaire  le  1!2  9bre, 
17nl.  No.  28  ;  mis  en  Deus  Cents.  1752.  Capitaina  dans  le  lUgiment 
Suisse  do  Baltaiard,  actuetloiaent  Jenner  au  serrice  de  S.  M.  T.  C. 

10.  aabriel  Oallatin,  fils  du  dit  Abraham  et  de  la  dite  Dlle.  Marie  Sala- 
din,  appert  aon  estrait  batistaire.     Vid.  la  pi^ce  0. 

8.  Juques  Oallatin,  fila  du  dit  Abraham  Gallatin  et  de  la  dite  Dlle. 
Camille  Fatio,  appert  son  eitrait  batistwre,  vid.  la  pitce  N.  II  a  ^ti  fait 
Conseiller  d'Etat  en  1750.  II  a  fait  h^rider  la  Bourse  de  la  famitle  Galla- 
tin qui  avait  6ti  fondle  par  Fran9ois  Gailntin  son  oncle,  k  rimitation  de 
pluaieura  Fondationa  aemblablea  qui  ont  6U  failea  k  Berne  aous  lee  meinea 
conditions. 

5.  Francois  Oallatin,  fila  du  dit  Abraham  Oallatin  et  de  la  dite  Dlle. 
Camilla  Fatio,  appert  son  eitrait  butiataire,  vid.  la  piica  N.  II  a  £pous6 
Illle.  Elisabeth  B^gon,  appert  son  contract  de  niariage,  re^u  Fornet  notaire 
le  15  f^Trier,  1732.  No.  29.  C'eat  celui  qui  a  iUt  tug  au  sihfft  d'Ostende 
k  I'attaque  da  oheniin  convert,  £tant  Capilaine  de  Or£na(Uers  au  m);iiDeiit 
de  la  Cour  au  Chantre,  acluellament  Jenner. 

>J.  Jean  Oallatin,  fl!a  du  dit  Franqois  GallatJn  et  de  la  dite  Dlle.  Elisa- 
beth BIgon,  appert  aon  eitrait  batistaire,  vid.  la  pi&co  N.     II  a  £t6  ^a 
Conaeiller  au  Coneeil  dea  Deux  Centa  en  1764.    II  oat  aotuollement  CapiJ 
taine  au  Regiment  Suisse  de  Jttnner,  ^M 

N.B.  U 

6.  Pierre  OallatJn,  flla  de  Abraham  Gallatin  et  da  Dlle.  Sara  Tillot. 
appert  aon  extrait  batistaire,  vid.  la  pifeoe  N.  11  £pousn  Dlle.  Catherine 
De  Relinghen,  appert  du  contract  dc  mariage  requ  Pinault  notaire  le  SI 
aouat,  1635.    Vid.  cahior  x,  No.  30. 

7.  Jean  Antoine  Oallatin,  flls  du  dit  Pierre  Gallatin  et  de  la  dtta  Dlle, 
Catherine  De  Relinghen,  appert  d'aote  de  donation  entre  vife  passf  par 
Dlle.  Anne  Catherine  De  Kelinghen.  veuve  de  Noble  Pierre  Gallatin, 
Ancien  Proourcui-Qinlral  de  cette  It^publiijue,  en  faveur  dee  Nobles  Odet, 
Ferdinand  et  Jean  Antoine  Oallatin,  ses  fila,  Le  dit  acte  reijn  Gruajean 
notaire  Id  24  7bre,  1664. 


Nona  Syndics  bt  Conskil  vi  hi.  Villk  et  RitpDnuDDG   db  Gi.fin 
certifiooa  que  la  famille  Gallatin  nous  aurait  pr6sent^  RequSte  nux  fine 
de  commettre  un  des  Seigneura  3eoritairee  d'Etat  pour  oollationner  w 
originaui  les  dtres  6nonc6s  dans  la  Gfinialogie  de  la  dite  ramlllo,  et 
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expidier  un  certiScdt  nuthentiqiie  dc  vgritg,  ot  qu'il  nous  plQCjjoindre 
une  Httostation  eur  le  rang  honoraLle  qua  In,  dil«  f&mille  a  toiijours  tenn 
dBDaOenW.  A  laquelle  BeqD&te  favorableniontincliDantset  oul  le  rapport 
de  Nolile  Lullin,  Seigneur  Conaeiller  et  Secretaire  d'Etat  DOinni£  commis- 
euiTa,  nomin£  par  D^cretdu  3  fiiTrier,  1770,  pour  lea  fius  requiaea,  certifiom 
que  lea  titrea  iaoni^ka  dans  la  G£n6nlogie  de  la  famille  Oallatin  aont  con- 
former  aui  originaux,  et  de  plus  que  la  dite  famille  a  toujours  tenu  dans 
notre  Ville  nn  rang  honorable  et  distingu^,  et  que  plupieurs  dea  meu^res 
qui  I'ont  compost  et  la  conipOBent  ont  6t^  rerftua  dea  premiera  emploia  de 
i'Etat  et  en  one  bien  m£rit£.  En  foi  de  quoi  nouB  avona  exp£di£  le  pr6aent 
cenificat  |)Our  servir  oA  besoin  sera,  sous  notre  sceau  et  seing  de  notre 
Secretaire  k  Getitve  cc  6  avril,  1770. 
Par  mea  dite  Seigneurs  Syndics  et  Conaeil. 

[L.B.]  Signe  LuLUN. 


Extrait   do   Regitre  dea   affaires   dea   particuliera   de   la   Rfpublique  de 

Oenfeve ; 

Du  17  novembre,  1786. 

Nous  Conaeiller  d'Stat  aoussigne,  comuiia  par  arrSt  de  Nua  Magnifiques 
et  tr&H' Honoris  Seigneurs  Syndioa  et  Conseil  de  la  Yille  et  tUpublique  de 
Gen&ve  mis  sur  la  requSte  i  em  prfsentee  par  le  Siaur  Jean  Louia  Comte 
de  GallatJD,  Citojen,  en  son  nom  at  celui  de  sa  famille,  aui  fina  d'obtenir 
apr&a  due  verification  den  titrea  que  la  famille  Gallatin  et  toua  lea  individuB 
qui  la  eomposent  aoyent  qualifiSa  dans  toua  lea  actea  publioa  du  nom  do 
De  Gallaiin  qui  est  leur  veritable  nom.  Le  dit  arr^t  en  date  du  2  f¥vrier, 
1786,  renrojant  le  auppliant  par-devont  noua  pour  I'ouir  plus  particuliere' 
ment  et  rapporter ; 

CertiSons  que  le  dit  Sieur  Comte  de  Gallatin  s'^tant  pr6aent6  par-devant 
noua,  nous  a  eihibS  lea  actea  auivanta,  aavoir  : 

1°.  Uo  acte  de  quittance  fait  par  Halasie  Abbesae  de  Belle  Combe  k 
Noble  Ilotnme  Measire  Jean  De  Marcillioco  Chevalier  de  la  aomme  de 
quinze  livres  viennoiaos  lepueea  an  dit  Convent  de  Belle  Combe  par  feu 
Mesnire  Faulcheriua  Gallatini  Chevalier  (miles)  pour  cfiebrer  un  anniver- 
saire  de  quinze  sola  viennoia  le  jour  de  sod  d^c^s ;  du  mois  do  juillet,  1258 ; 
eoelle  du  sceau  de  la  dite  Abbesse.  Original  ficrit  en  Latin  aur  porohemin 
tcelie  sur  double  queue  de  m6me  du  dit  aceau  (le  aceau  perdu). 


Nob  Halasia  abbatissa  de  Bella  Comba,  notuni  faoimua  anirersia  j 
ient«B  litteraa  inapectuHa  quod  nos  babuimui  et  recepimua  ad  opus  eon- 
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rentiM  nostri  a  nobiti  viro  Oomino  Johanae  de  Marcillioco  miUt«  quindeeim 
lihroi  TleDDBDaee  quaa  dlotas  quindeeim  libras  Tieanensee  Dominus  Fal- 
oherius  Gallutini  miles  defunctus  pro  aDims  sua  legSTiC  conreotoi  ncnBo 
de  Bella  Combn  pro  quodiitn  aDDiveriiario  quiDdecin)  aoHdos  Tienneiiies 
diolo  ooDTeDtui  die  objtui  aui  luinualim  faciendo  quod  anniTersariiug 
quindeeim  solidorum  vienneiiBiuin  dubitale  aBaigDamua  et  oscediniue  de 
Tolaotate  et  coasensu  comrentuB  Dostri  in  aanso  quod  vulgariter  appel- 
latur  deui  Cajre.  RemuDerantes  in  hoc  fucto  ex  certa  scientia  esceptiau 
DOn  nuiuerats  ot  non  receptee  pecunite  doli  mali  et  metaa  cauH&  epiitnia 
din  Adrioni  et  legum  da  tempore  quodrlineBtri  et  omni  auzilia  junt 
oaaonici  et  civilis. 

In  cujuB  rei  testimonium  presentibus  litteris  Higilliun  □ 
apponendum  et  dicto  Domino  Jobanni  tradidimus  ad  majoi 
flrmitatis.     Datum  anno  domini  miUeaimo  duoeotissimo   qtiinqnagenmo 
octavu  luenBe  Julii. 


2°.  One  tmnsaction  pass^  le  2  dee  Qones  de  d£ceiiibi«,  1319,  enin 
Magnifique  Prince  et  Puissant  Seigneur  Quillaume  Cotate  de  Genetoia  et 
Humbert  de  CbaatilloD,  Chevalier,  Seigneur  du  dit  lieu :  dans  laquelle 
Bont  meutionn^g  commu  t6moin8  le  Seigneur  Outilaume  Gallhtitii.  Cbt- 
valier,  et  numbert  Gallntiiii,  son  fils,  Dnmoiseau  (Domino  Gnllatini  milit< 
et  Ilumberto  QaUatini  ejus  EDio  Domiccllo).  Original  6crit  en  Latiii  inr 
parcbemin  auqucl  pend  le  sci^aii  du  Comte  de  Geuevois. 


Anno  ab  incarnations  Domini  millesimo  trecentesimo  deoimo  noeo,' 

secund&nona  Deceubrig  per  lioe  presens  publicum  instrumentum  ounctii 
appareat  evidenter  quod  esset  mota  quoastio  et  diasentionis  materia  inttr 
magnificum  princip«m  et  pot«ntem  dominum  Quillelmum  coDiJtem  gEbnn- 
neuBem  ex  parte  una  et  Ilumbertum  de  CaBlellioDe  milicem  dooiiuum  dicli 
loci  ex  altera  super  eo  quod  dictus  dominus  de  Castellione  diuebut  el 
asserebat  Be  et  predeoeeeorCB  suos  habere  et  antiquitus  babuisse  omnimodom 
OBBgium  ad  ardendum  ad  a»diScandum  ad  paaturam  animalium  et  ad  omnia 
■ibi  neceasaria  in  forcBta  de  asseria  ei  Goncessione  et  dono  a 
dicti  domini  comitia  :  prEefato  doiuinu  comite  in  uontrui 
dicent«  quod  pmdicCa  foreata  sibi  ac  predeceBsoribus  euis  integrum  »pw- 
taverit  et  pertinuerit  spectatque  et  pertinet  de  jure  ct  do  conauetudine: 
Tandem  post  multaa  altercaCiones  habitas  hinc  inde  dictte  partes  nomine 
BUD  et  heredum  Buoram  et  »U(^cessorum  inter  ipsaa  transigeudo  ad  pooem 
et  conoordiam  in  hunc  raodum  qui  aequitur  devenerunt.  Videlicet  quod 
pmratus  dominuB  de  Coatellione  babeat  et  habere  debeat  omnimodnm  usa- 
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gium  ad  ardenclum  ad  eedificandum  ad  paaCurom  aDimaliuiD  et  ad  oiiinia 
Bibi  neceNBBria  in  parte  prcedictte  farestie  prout  Beqiiuntur  iimitationes 
ibWb  :  videlicet  b.  parte  cie  Chftlung  a  rivo  de  Ciers  reote  tendendo  per  nan- 
turn  de  canali  dictum  duptem  superiua  tendendo  per  diotum  nsntum  usque 
ad  quem  terminam  lapjdeum  [surdum  cruce  signatum]  positum  in  eum- 
niilate  dicti  nanti  et  a  dicto  termino  in  summitale  dicti  naoti  tendeado 
Tereus  quemdam  terminum  positum  juita  Orlas  de  Anteret  a  parte  de 
Lornay  et  ab  hino  recte  tendendo  Torsiia  q^uemdfun  lerminuro  positum  in 
Bummitate  terraram  doinini  Quillelmi  Uibllatin  militia  et  ab  hinc  recte 
tendendo  versus  quemdam  terminutn  qui  dividit  auperiue  montem  terraa 
Aymonis  de  Lornay  doinicelli  et  illorum  de  Anteret  recte  tendendo  verxus 
nantum  domini  de  Clistagni  et  a  monte  de  Chatagni  usque  ad  Oiers  et  a 
qnodam  termino  poaito  juita  quemdam  lapidem  surdum  juxta  fontem 
domioi  Crat  et  a  dicto  termino  poaito  reraus  quoddam  saium  et  ab  hino 
recte  tendendo  versus  quemdam  termioum  lapideum  positum  juita  nantum 
domini  de  Barbollion  vel  de  Ernea  et  ab  bine  recte  tendendo  versus  quem- 
dam nantum  prout  dividit  dictoa  nantoa  insuperius  montem  dictum  Chucel' 
lare  et  a  nionte  dicto  de  Tentagn;  usque  ad  Ciers. 

Qunmquidem  transactionem  et  ooncordiam  dictra  partes  nomine  suo  et 
snocesBorum  suorum  oraotgare  o  Jpreaae  ratificare  conflrraare  approbare  pro- 
miaerunt :  videlicet  dominus  comea  perjummentum  suum  tactisevangeliia 
Baorosonctis  et  sub  obligatione  et  bypotheca  bonorum  suorum  praemiHsa 
omnia  in  omnibus  suis  articulis  rata  grata  et  Grma  tenerc  et  inviolabiliter 
observare  et  in  contrarium  non  venire  per  ee  vel  per  alium  in  aolidum  vel 
in  parte  sed  in  contrarium  venire  volentibua  ai  quod  abait  oontradieeru  in 
judicio  et  eitra  de  jure  et  do  facto  suis  propriia  aumptibua  et  expenaia  se 
opponere  legitiraum  defenaorem:  Et  vice  veraa  dictus  de  Castellione  per 
jurumeatum  suum  tactia  evangeliia  aacroaanctia  et  aub  obligatione  bonorum 
Buorum  univeraa  et  singula  aupraacripta  rata  grata  habere  tencre  et  in- 
violabiliter obaervare  et  contra  prfedicta  sea  aliquod  de  priedictis  per  sfl 
sive  per  olium  in  toto  et  in  parte  in  posterum  non  venire  nee  alicui  con- 
travenionti  in  aliquo  conaentire.  Prnfatuaque  dominua  cornea  tenore 
pneaentium  mandat  et  precipit  cnatellanis  auia  judicibus  bnllivis  procuro- 
toribua  et  aliie  officioriis  auia  et  ramiliaribus  tarn  prceaentibua  atque  futuris 
quem  on  n  que  de  prtemiasia  et  eorum  cujuslibet  prout  auperina  eat  eipreB- 
aum  dictum  Humbertum  lieredes  et  succeHaorea  suob  uti  ibidem  omni  im- 
pedimenhi  cesaante  nee  eum  in  prssmiaais  impediant  vel  perturbent  sed 
eum  in  prtedioto  usagio  ab  omnibus  et  contra  omnea  man ute ncant  et  de- 
fendant. Kemunerantes  diotte  partes  per  eorum  jurnmentaut  auprn  in  hoQ 
facto  prout  euilibet  earum  competit  action!  exceptioni  in  factum  non  eog- 
nitioni  deceptioni  lesioni  et  generaliter  omn:  juri  cononico  et  civili  scripto 
et  Don  scripto  atatutia  et  conauetudinibua  exeeptionique  juria  et  focti  per 
qun  pOEsent  contra  preeroisaa  vel  aliquid  de  prfemisaia  in  aliquo  contra- 
renire.  Actum  eat  hoc  apud  Chalung  testibus  ad  hoc  vocatis  et  mgatJB 
domino  Roberto  de  Ravoyria  milite  domino  QalUtini  milite  et  Uumberto 
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GalUtini  domieello  ejas  filio  GniUelmo  cacbeti  ecutUerD  et  Petro  de  Baini 
juriepi-rito.  El  ego  Joliannea  F^ber  de  AUarills  clerical  auotoriute  il 
pcri»li  Dotiirius  pubticus  curinqae  domini  comitis  Gebennenau  jumtUH  i{ 
pr»iiiiti«a  rogatu§  feci  houg  cartam  scripei  Higno  meo  ant  cum  ugoo  oi 
muui  priedicti  domini  oimitia  sigaavi  et  fideltter  trndiiji  coHHipiatam. 

Nob  preefntUB  comet  ut  praadicta  omnia  et  singula  Buprascripta  major 
obtineant  rolforis  firmttaUm  Bigitlam  nustruui  pneaenti  publico  iiu 
(luiimus  upponendaiD  in  testimoniutu  Terilatis.  Et  promitimuB  bona  Si 
universa  et  Bingala  pro  nobis  et  eum^eMoribue  nostiie  attendere  adiinplM 
et  irrevocabi liter  obsenare  prout  superius  sunt  eipreeaa. 

Datum  die  et  iwdo  quiboe  supra.  SigilW-f 


3".  Acte  d'tlommage  iige  pr6t^  par  Noble  Jean  Gallatlni  d'Ariod,  1 
de  feu  Humbert  Qallatini  Darooiaeau,  h  Mcssire  Jean  de  Chntillon.  Cb«i| 
lier,  de  ce  qu'il  tenait  de  lui  au  territoire  de  ChDtillou  le  I  mar*.  1 
Original  en  parohemin,  £crit  en  Latin,  auquel  est  joiute  one  copic  o 
tioon^c  le  15  Janvier,  1776,  par  Spectable  Kooca  Commissaire^^n^ral  ■ 
la  Rtpublique  de  Qenive ;  eur  1' original  repr6aenl4  par  Madame  O&tint' 
veuve  Pictet  et  exp6di£e  aoui  le  aceau  de  I'fital,  Iggalisee  par  le  IUrid«J 
de  France,  eign£e  Hcnnin,  aveo  le  aoenu. 

4'.  Testament  de  Noble  Jean  Qalladn  d'Arlod,  en  date  du  13  Mptcnbi 
I3i>0,  par  lequel  it  ordonne  sa  sepulture  dans  I'EgliHo  d'Arlod  et  initiuj 
ma  h6ri tiers  universela  Nobles  Henri  et  Pierre  Oallatini  aes  neveu 
de  feu  Noble  Guillauine  Oallatini  et  de  Noble  Jeannette  de  Gingins  (M 
Giogino)  sa  fenime.  Original  fcrit  en  Latin  sur  parchemiu,  aign^  d«  1 
marque  de  Jean  Salancbi,  clerc  notdre  jur6  de  la  cour  de  I'officUl  q 
Oenfeve. 


Noa  officialis  gebennarum  notum  facimns  unirersii  preoentet  li 
inepeoturia ;  Ex  Doram  ninndut«  nuatro  videlicet  Johanne  Salancbi  eleril 
notario  ouriioque  nostrte  juraC<]  ad  btee  a  nobis  depuCato  preaentibua  i 
teatibua  infrascriptis :  Personaliter  uonsdtutus  Nobilis  Jobannes  Galladj 
parochisB  Arlodi  sanue  mente  licet  debilia  corpore  in  bona  [salul 
et  bona  memoria  per  Dei  graciam  oxiatena  nltendena  et  conaideram  qui 
nihil  est  certius  morCe  nihilque  inccrtias  bora  mortis  timens  etiam  n 
pcrioulum  volena  aibi  providere  ne  deoedereC  intestatus  ob  hoc  ad  honoreisij 
laudom  Dei  Patris  Omuipoteutia  ot  beatas  glorioa»  Virginia  Marin  tjru 
mntris  [curiie]  que  celeatia  et  omnium  sanctorum  et  aancCarum  Dei  i 
rebuB  et  bonis  Buis  juribua  et  nctionibue  tnobilibus  et  jmntobilibus  ad  4 
quoquomodo  pertinenlibus  sibi  a  Deo  coUatis  suam  ultimam  voluntatem  H 
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luiim  testomentum  uancupadTi 
n  hunc  modum; 

ira  crucia  redemit  sui 

luos  ai  qui  sint  de  pit 

iUM  persolvi  per  urn 

11  in  ecclesia  Arlodi  eligit  sepultui 
inrrascripti  corpus  ipsius  Johoonis 


facit  diBponit  et  ordinal  prout  sequi 
altissimo  suo  creatori  qui  cum 


It«) 


:iguinc  preitioBO.     Item  vuit  et  precipit  clamorei 

paciiicari  debita  sua  reddi   legata  et  eloRiosinas 

quUB  inferius  nominabit. 

I  ita  tamen  quod  heredes 

facianC  honoriSce  sepelire 


t  secundum  Btatum.  Item  vult  et  preuipit  domioUH  testator  quod 
celcbrentur  pro  rcmedio  aniiniB  suffi  et  parentum  suorum  mills  mlBue  per 
decern  annos  inclioandos  a  tempore  et  die  sui  obitus,  videlicet  quolibet 
anno  centum  missffi  pro  quibuB  celebrandis  tu1[  et  precipit  dari  et  solri 
pro  qaalibet  missa  unum  grassum  valent^m  tres  ubolos  ad  ToluDtatem 
eiecutorum. 

Item  luminare  dictra  eccleaige  Arlodi  tuIC  et  precipit  dari  et  solvi  ooto 
grossDB  de  floreno  Miiiol.  Ittiiii  vulc  et  precipit  predictus  testator  quod 
triginti  floreni  familjaribus  huik  ipaiue  teaCAtoris  qui  ip«i  aervitiu  haotenus 
redduntdeotur  deliberentur  et  solvantur  ad  libitum  et  voluntat«m  dictorum 
suoran  executorum.  Item  Nubiles  Ilonricum  et  Petruai  tiallatini  nepotes 
Huos  carissimos  Itberoa  quondam  Nobilis  CSuillemini  Qallatini  et  Nobilis 
Johanna  de  Oingino  ejus  uioris  heredes  universaleB  sibi  inslituit  testator 
super  nominatus  equaliter  etei[uali  portiono:  bujus  aut«iii  sua  ultima 
voluntatis  cxecutores  suos  Tacit  oonstiCuit  ereat  et  ordinat  idem  testator 
videlioet  Nobiles  Andrcam  de  Glerena  et  Anthonium  Gallatini  quibus 
duobus  exequatoribus  suis  aut  uni  Ip'sorum  si  ambi  noD  posBint  aut  nollent 
interesse  similiter  ac  inviolabi  liter  dat  donat  cedit  posaidet  et  concedit 
plenam  gencralem  et  liberam  potestatem  ac  speciale  mandatum  bane 
Buiim  ultiiuam  voluntatom  cxequendi  bona  nun  res  et  posacHBiotics  tenendi 
apprehendendi  vendeudi  et  alienandi  auctoritate  sua  propria  si  necesso 
fuerit  pro  bac  sua  ultima  voluntate  exequendi  clamorea  buob  pacificandi 
debita  eua  et  legatn  solrendi  et  generaliter  omnia  alia  univcrsa  et  sui 
gracia  faciendi  qute  dictus  Jobannes  tesCaCor  faceret  aut  facere  posset  et 
deberet  si  vivus  esaet.  llano  autem  suam  ultintain  Tohintatem  Bolam  et 
unicam  revocala  omnia  alia  et  alias  un(|uam  feoit  in  Bcriptia  vel  sine 
scripCis  vult  valere  predictua  testator  Jure  tei^tamenti  in  scriptia  et  si  non 
valet  jure  (estamenti  in  aeriptiB  vult  quod  valcat  jure  testaroetiti  nuncu- 
pativl  vel  jure  codicillorum  et  si  non  valet  jure  codiuillorum  vult  valere 
secundum  leges  et  canonioas  sanctiones  vei  secundum  quaa  conauetuJines 
approbataa, 

Rogans  et  requirena  dictuB  testator  testes  preeeutea  masculos  et  pul>erea 
ut  ipsi  do  hao  sua  ultima  voluntate  aeu  teHtamentii  nuuuupativo  perhibcant 
tealimonium  veritatis  loco  et  tempore  oompetenti  rogans  insuper  et  re- 
quirena prtedictuB  testator  prelatum  notarium  etjuratum  utipse  prgedictam 
suam  ultimam  voluntatem  seu  teatameDtum  Buum  nuncupativum  redij^ 
et  inde  faciat  publicum  instrumeatum.    In  quorum  omnium  et  singulorum 
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robur  ftdem  et  teBCimoniiini  od  preces  et  requisitionem  praedicti  teataim 
nobis  oblatas  per  rclotionem  dieti  jurati  noatri  ciii  super  hiis  fidem  pien 
ri&m  adbibemuB  sigilluiu  diets  caiim  Dostrte  biis  priesentibus  KtUi 
dDiimus  apponendum.  Actn  faerunt  hseo  Arlodi  die  septima  meni 
SeptembriB  auDo  domiDi  millesimo  teroeat«Kimo  BeiageHimo  pi«Beatib 
oohili  Humberto  do  Villeta  Jacobs  Villerii  de  billiaco  Petro  de  Arpigiia 
JohanoD  de  treula  hugene  RoHaDdi  de  moccUo  poCro  benzerii  et  Johan 
DoBiHti  Arlodi  pro  teetibus  Tocatis  et  rogatig.  Ego  vero  Jobannes  Salani: 
Clericus  dicta  curin  domini  oScinlis  Gebennarum  notariua  et  jnnu 
premiaais  omnibua  et  singulis  preeens  interfui  una  cam  tastibaB  BUp«ri 
nomiDatix  preeeiitique  tostamento  sen  ultimie  Tolunt&ti  roanu  mea  propi 
BCriptue  BubBoripsi  et  Bignan  siguo  meo  vocatua  a  dicto  tastatore  apeM*iil 
et  rogatuB.  ^^H 


5°.  Abergcment  fait  1e  29  octobre,  1402,  par  Noble  Heori  Galltttiid  i 
Qrangea  (de  GrangieB)  h  Francois  TIbmC,  d'un  pr£  aitufi  dace  la  paroi« 
d'Arlod,  acquis  autrefois  par  Noble  Humbert  Gallatini,  DamoiBeau,  gnu 
ptrc  du  dit  Heori,  par  acte  re9u  par  Perroonet  MiBtrulis  le  3  jaarter,  132 
Eipfdition  faite  par  SpecCable  Rocca,  CommiBBaire-GCn^ral  de  la  B^pnb 
qqe  de  Geneve,  dQment  col1adonn£e  et  I6galis£e  par  le  Magniflque  Conw 
et  le  lUxident  de  France  le  31  Janvier,  1TT6. 

6'.  Testament  de  Agnis  de  Lenthenay,  feinme  de  Nohle  nenri  Gall 
Uni  des  Oranges,  di)  21  juiUet,  1397,  dana  lequel  elk  mentioDne  Am 
Qallutini  sa  fille,  et  institue  h^ritier  Jeiin  Gallatini  son  Sis.  Original  in 
en  Latin  sur  pnrcheniin,  »ignS  de  la  marque  d'Aynionet  Joly,  notaire  q 
avait  requ  le  dit  testament. 

7°.  Ratification  et  approbation  de  Louis  Duo  de  Savoye  h.  une  acquisidi 
faite  par  Noble  Jean  Gallatini  des  Granges  de  certains  hSritages  Bita< 
duns  la  paroiaae  d'Arlod  moavante  en  partie  du  fief  et  enphytfose  de  < 
Prince;  acte  original ^crit  en  Latin,  du  38  juillet,  1455,  dat^de  Cbambir 
sign6  Lapnrt.  Dans  leaqueilea  lettres  le  Prince  qualifie  le  dit  Noble  Jet 
Gallatini  Dileetum  teutiftrum  nostrum;  Notre  Ami  Eouyer;  et  lui  fait  i 
mise  dea  lods  qui  lui  ^taient  dua  en  oonBid^ration  des  services  rendae  «i  d 
Prince  et  k  sea  prM^ceas-eurs  par  le  dit  Jean  Gallatini  et  sea  prMfcvsseui 

8°.  ExpMition  originale  sur  papier,  fwte  par  Gamier  et  Cologni' 
aotairea  environ  I'an  15G0  en  faveur  de  Noble  Jean  Francois  Colognier 
de  Claudine,  fille  de  feu  Noble  Antoine  Gallatini.  eix  femme,  de  reconnai 
eances  stipulSes  par  Pierre  HudTieseti  de  Musqo!,  lea  8  mors,  1502,  '. 
septembre.  1502.  ler  mara,  1503,  et  26  juin,  1503,  en  faveur  dea  Nobl 
Claude,  Pierre,  Louis,  et  Jean  Gallatini,  enfants  de  fen  Noble  Jeftn  Oall 
tioi,  de  divers  particuliers  poss^dants divers  fondsrelevants  dea  flefs  acqu 
des  Nobles  Bousiers  d'Arlod  par  Noble  Jean  GallatJni  leur  pire. 

9°.  Acte  d'Hommage  de  Noble  Claude  Gallatini  fila  de  feu  Noble  it» 
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Oallatini,  Gouyer  du  Due  do  Savnyc,  en  faveiir  do  Noble  et  PuisBant  S^- 
gneur  FranqoiH  deGerbats  (deOerbaciio)  le  21  Janvier,  1505,  d'un  fief  Noble, 
Fmnc  et  Ilonorf,  reconDu  pr^cfdemment  par  Noble  Henri  Oallatini  dee 
Granges,  eon  Ajeul.  Le  die  humniage  fait  k  la  mani^re  dee  Nobles,  t6- 
nori«6e  eD   detail.     Original  en  parchemin   signg  de  U  marque  du  dit 

10°.  Lettres  de  Philibert  Due  de  Savoye  dnnnSes  4  Oen&ve  te  27  septein- 
bre,  1498,  par  losquelles  ce  Prince  retient  Noble  Jean  Gallatini  de  Arlod 
pour  I'un  de  sea  SecrfitaireB.  Original  en  parchemin  signfi  Mathonia  aveo 
le  «cenu. 

1 1°.  Contract  de  Mariagc  entre  Noble  et  Egrtge  Ilomme  Jean  Gallatini, 
Secretaire  Ducal,  JurS  de  la  Cour  apirituelle  de  Oenfere,  et  Noble  Perron- 
nettefille  de  Noble  Guillaumed'Entremonta  (de  I  n  term  on  ti  bus).  Bourgeois 
de  Tbone,  ntipul^  k  Thone  le  26  avril,  1507,  par  Guillaume  Megci,  notaira 
public,  dans  lequel  interviennent  Nobles  Claude  et  Louis  Gallatini,  comme 
frfarcs  et  oauCiooB  de  I'^poui.  Expedition  faite  enauite  d'une  requSte  et 
d'un  d^cret  rapport^  au  No.  17.     Sign^  BnCini  aveo  le  eoeau. 

12".  Lettres  donn^ea  par  Melchior  de  Guerrariis  Comte  Palatin.,  4o.,  en 
vertu  du  privilege  au  dit  Melcbior  accord^  par  le  Pape  Leon  X,  par  les- 
quelles  il  cr£e  V^n^rable  Ilonime  le  Seigneur  Jenn  Gallatini  Citoyen  de 
Genfere  (»enerabiliB  vir  Dominua  Johannes  Gallatinus  civis  Oebennensis), 
Notuire,  Tabellion  et  Vicomte  Palatin,  avoc  pouvoir  de  crier  150  autrea 
notairea  et  de  ligitimer  150  b^tards.  Sec.  Original  en  parchemin,  dat6  du 
26novemljre.  1522. 

N.B.— II  Taut  remarquer  que  le  mot  Burpenais  n'Stant  pas  Latin,  lea 
actcs  anci ens  employ aient  celui  de  Civis,  d'autanC  plus  que  la  difference 
qn'on  fait  JL  Genbre  entre  lea  CitJijens  et  les  Bourgeois  n'ftait  pas  alors 

]3i.  Le  Contraet  de  Manage  do  Noble  Pierre  fila  de  feu  Noble  Jean 
Gallatini  et  do  Noble  Perronnette  d'Entremonls,  avec  Noble  Jeanne  fille 
de  Noble  et  Egr&ge  Etienne  Jordtin  et  de  Noble  Jeanne  Gruel,  du  15 
deoembre,  1339.  Stipule  par  Janus  de  Bossons.  Expedition  faite  parei- 
trait  par  SpecCable  Rocca  Commiasaire-Ge  neral  et  gardiateur  dee  Archives 
de  la  Republique,  l^galisee  le  6  ffvrier,  IT57,  par  lea  Syndics  et  Conseil, 
signe  De  Chapeaurouge,  avec  le  seeau  en  placard. 

14".  Lettres  de  Philippe  Duo  de  Nemours  Comte  de  Oenevoia,  par  los- 
quelles  ce  Prince  accorde  am  Nobles  Pierre,  Louis  et  Claude  Gallatini, 
fils  de  feu  Noble  Jean  Gallatini,  qu'il  qua-lifie  ses  Am^s  (dilectoa  noatros), 
en  Abergement  perpetuel,  divers  hiens  qui  avaient  appartenu  k  fau  Guil- 
laiiine  d'Entrcmonts,  lesqueb  etaient  tomb6s  en  commiac,  le  dit  Guillaume 
6tant  mort  sans  enfant  miiles  et  n'ajant  laisse  que  des  lillca.  Dateea 
d'Annecj  le  6  mai,  1533,     Signees  Peiard. 

15°.  L'lIistoiredeBresae  et  Bugey,  Ac.,parGuic;hanon,  imprimee  t  Lyon 
en  1G50,  dons  Inquelle  au  nombre  des  Oentilahommes  qui  rendirent  foi  et 
hommago  an  Roi  Franfois  ler  lors  de  Is  reduction  dea  Pays  de  Bresse, 
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Bagej  et  Valrome;  &  son  ob^iBsence.  on  trouce.  "  Pierre  de  Gslluiii  kl 
1«  Gef  de  toutM  let  renUs  qa'il  ttent  an  tnandement  de  St.  Ge«)«' 
m^.  I53G,  pnge58  it  60. 

16*.  Plusjeurs  lettres  en  original  sar  papier.  Writes  par  PierM 
i,  Louis  Galletin,  son  fiite.  Cue  entr'autree  dal£e  du  30  d6c«iiibr«, 
adreaefe;  "4  Noble  Lonis  Oaltatin  mon  cher  (Wre  k  Thone,"  Mgotc 
Pierre  Oallntin,  noninie  Jeanne  sa  femme,  et  dit:  "Et  qaaiid  k  c*  que 
par  Tutre  dite  lettre.  dtMa  qne  le  neveu  Antoine  d^aire 
Claude,  je  tous  promeU  que  je  seroia  ttt»  aise  qtte  ions  le  nooa  vouUi 
mander  avec  see  cusinB  Claude  et  Marin.'' 

17°.  L'originol   d'un   acie   mendonnant  une   requite   {ir^eenl^  li 
jnillet,  1594,  au  Tribunal  de  la  Justice  de  Gcnive  par  NoIjIs  Am 
Qallatin,  de  laquelle  ainsi  que  do  TeipMition  mentionafe  an  No.  ll.il 
ifenlte  qae  le  dit  Antoine  ae  disait  petit-Bla  dee  Nobles  Jean  QmtlaUn  ct 
Perrounette  d'Entremonte,  et  deinandait  que  des  titres  qui  £taieni  euin 
lea  mains  de  Noble  Claude  aallatin.  son  cousin,  il  lui  en  ffit  <lonD« 
Le  dit  acte  contenant  la  copie  des  lettres  de  Secretariat  dont  I'origiiial 
rftpporti  No.  10.    Signf  Butini  nven  le  sceau. 

18".  Un  vieux  papier  d'anoienne  tcrilure  intitule :  Copie  de  la 
pr^sent^  au  S^nat  de  ChambSry  par  lea  Nobles  Eztchiel  de  Gallalii 
leaae  de  Gallatin  de  Geneve  pour  obtenir  dos  extrails  dee  lettree  de 
twre  d'Etat  du  Due  Philibert  en  1498  en  faveur  de  Jean  de  Gallatin, 
I'arr^l  rendu  par  la  Souveraine  Chambre  en  160T  en  faveur  de  Antoii 
Gallatin  par  lequel  il  est  declare  dea  anciena  Nobles  de  Savoje. 

19°.   L'originol  d'un  certificat  accord^  pur  lea  Syndios  et  Conaeil 
Yille  et  R^publique  de  Geneve  qni  reconnajt  la  deeeendance  dee  Gall 
existants  k  Geneve  et  lea  declare  iaiius  de  Jean  Gallatiu  GIs  de  Jean  Gnllnlil 
requ  Bourgeois  do  Geneve  le  !7  d^cemlire,  1510;  doiit  lea  deux  petil-fili 
Claude  et  Marin,  file  de  Pierre  et  de  Jeanne  Jordan  (lea  mEniea  qui 
mentionnge  au  No.  17].  formferent  deux  branches  auzquellea  appartieni 
tons  les  individua  de  In  famille  aujourd'hui  subsistontc,  a 
par   le   detail   gfn^alogique   contenu   dans   le   dit  oertificat.      Kcril 
parcheniin.     Donn£  &  Geneve  le  25  airil,  1774.     Sign£   De  Rochenu 
Expedition  Taite  le  29  April,  1TT4.     Signt  J.  De  Cbapeaurougc,  avec  deai 

20°.  L'original  d'un  acte  en  parchemin  intitul6 :  G^nfalogie  de  In  Muton 
De  Gallatin,  ori^naire  de  Bugej,  £tablie  &  Genere,  dreee£e  au  mois  d'aiti 
1775,  pour  procurer  K  Meaaire  Jenn  Louis  de  Gallatin.  Colonel  4  la  n 
du  Regiment  Rojal  Deux  Ponts,  I'honneur  de  monter  dans  lea  Car 
du  Roy  et  de  suivre  Sa  Majesty  &  la  chasse.     Lequel  acto,  k  o 
a  d£clar£  le  Sieur  Comte  De  Gallatin,  est  I'ouTrage  du  Sieur  Che 
G6nf  ftlogiste  des  Ordres  da  Hoy  de  France.     Au  quel  acte  est  o 
detail  g^ndiilogique  de  la  filiation  et  descendance  et  des  tltrta  des  NoH 
Oaltatin  d^s  Humbert  Gallatin  Damoiseau. 

21°.  L'original  d'une  G^nfatogie  inlatul6e :  Gallatin  A  Genfeve ;  6crit  m 
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papier,  caot^nant  lea  details  g^n^tilogiqueg  de  U  filiaCioQ  et  detwendancfl 
et  des  tttres  dea  Nobles  GallaCm  de  Gentve  dfes  Guillnume  Gallatin,  Chev- 
alier, et  Humbert  Gallatia,  aon  filn,  Damoiaeau,  vivaata  en  I'an  1319 ;  le 
dit  cahier  s'lgnft  k  chnqiie  page  en  ahttg&  S'  Hoxier  de  Serignj  et  terming 
par  nne  atteatation  de  verification  du  dit  Antoine  Marie  D'Hozier  de 
Berigny  Chevalier  Juge  d'Armes  do  la  NoblesBe  de  Franoe,  Duplesria  aveo 
le  ao«au  du  dit  Sieur  Hosier. 

22°.  Un  paquet  contenunt  plusieurs  diplQmee,  lettreo  miniate rielles, 
brevets,  Ac.,  accordfies  £l  divers  individiis  de  la  famille  Gallatin,  entr- 
autres  un  brevet  obtenu  de  8a  Majeat^  Trta-Chr^tiennn,  en  Taveur  du 
Sicur  Jean  Louia  de  Gallatin,  Chevalier  de  I'luatitution  du  Mirile  Mili- 
taire,  Colonel  attatih^  an  H^giinent  Royal  Deui-Ponta,  Chantbellan  du 
Duo  regnant  de  ce  nom,  qui  le  fait  et  ci^e  Comte,  ensemble  sea  enfans  et 
deacendans  mS,leB  tits  et  k  naitre  en  l^gititue  mnritvge,  dans  lequel  brevet 
eat  fait  oiention  dcs  patentes  et  reconnacaEance  de  Nobleeae  accardfea  k 
Abraham  Gallatin  hiaayeul  du  Comte  par  TEuipereur  Joseph  en  ITOT,  et 
dos  lettro8  du  feu  Roi  uocordfcB  au  dit  Cointe  de  Gallatin  et  aux  chefs  dea 
trois  autrea  branches  dc  sa  famille  au  mois  de  Janvier,  ITTl,  qui  lea  recon- 
naisaent  pour  Noblea  d'ancienne  extraction,  et  leur  en  assurent  en  France 
le  rang  et  lea  prerogatives,  dans  lequel  br«vet  eat  encore  fait  mention  des 
ajeux  du  dit  Comte  Jean  Louia  de  Gallatin,  aavoir  Humbert  Damoiseau, 
au  commencement  du  He  Sifecle,  douiifeme  ascendant  du  Comte,  et  qui  fut 
pkre  de  Jean,  Ecujcr  <lu  Due  de  Savoye,  &c.  Le  dit  brevet  original  en 
parohemin  dat£  de  Fontoinobleau  le  20  octobro,  1TT6.  Signg  Louis,  et 
plus  has  St.  Germain  aveo  le  sueau. 

Dans  tous  leaquela  brevets,  lettres,  tc,  lea  individus  de  la  famille  Gal- 
latin auxquela  ils  sont  adrcss^s  sent  Coua  nommfa  De  Gallatin. 

Et  le  dit  Sieur  Comte  De  Gallatin  Nous  a  reprfiaenC^  qu'il  constoit  des 
Botes  produits,  ci-devant  tfinoriaes,  que  leur  Famille  £tait  connue  sur  le 
pied  de  Noblcsae  de  Chevallerio  die  I'an  1258  auque!  terns  viviut  Faulcher 
Gallatini  Chevalier, 

Qu'il  remonte  par  titrus  authentiquea  et  non-interrompua  juaqu'ft  Guil- 
laumo  GaMalini  Chevalier  (aon  treisifeue  nsoenJant)  vivants  I'un  et  I'nutre 
en  1319. 

Que  Pierre  De  Gallatin  f|u'il  prouve  avciir  6tS  de  la  merae  famille  et  son 
septiime  ascendant,  eat  appelU  dana  I'llistoire  de  Brease  t>e  Gallatin  en 
I'an  1536. 

Que  si  ecB  ajeux  n'ont  pae  pris  autrefuia  k  Geneve  le  nom  de  De  Galla- 
tin auquel  leur  naissance  et  leura  titrea  leur  donnaient  droit,  il  prouve 
qu'ils  Tunt  port6  en  pays  strangers,  oomme  il  paratt  tnnt  par  I'histoire 
de  Bresse  que  par  la  copie  d'une  requete  au  S^nat  de  Chouib^ry  ci-dcvutit 
cit^e. 

Que  toua  lea  breveCa,  dipldmee,  lettrcB  patentea  de  Sa  Majesty  Tr&a- 
Chretienne  qu'il  noua  repr^aente,  nomm«Dt  toua  lea  individus  de  oette 
famille  auxquela  ils  scat  adress^a  De  Gallatin. 


ficntre  Oftllstiii, 


Bbnt 


D  de  De  Oanaftt  B 


Fraaoe  «t  at  SiToye,  aoivuit  I'luafe  d«  ee«  |M7»4L, 

Qu'aiijottrd'hiti  il  imporW  «ui  iDdiriatia  d«  eeU*  FamiUe  de  Ure  a  mm 
cstle  diTenitf  daiu  la  muiitre  d'icrire  leor  dob.  C'bH  pomqnoi  lb  •• 
MWt  rtaiiis  pynr  obtenir  ragr^menl  du  M&^Sqne  Coiuri]  poBr  tignv  it 
bire  farire  i  TareDir  Dniform^nieDt  lenr  ooin  De  G*U»liii.  aio  d«  f  to 
le«  Mttea  de  insriage*  ec  l«pC§iiiea  et  auiret  actes  paUice  bit*  4  C 
oonoontanu  poar  I'avenir  stm  ceai  qai  «oiit  fails  en  France,  et  de  pi 
r«»dt«  nitaa  par  rarr^l  qai  internendts  de  la  diff^tvnce  qui  e 
le  pae»£  entre  ce*  diS£ren*  aetca,  rMjD^raot  pour  cet  «Bet  qn'U  ptaiMH 
^lagniGque  Conwii  leur  aooorder  acte  commv  qaoi  la  famille  d«a  G 
CitojeoB  de  GentTe,  auiqaela  Kera  accord^  ta  perinisaioa  de  ligaer  el 
icrira  lenr  nom  De  Gallatin,  eel  bien  la  nteme  bmille  qne  uelle  <|iu 
iscne  de  Jevi  fils  de  Jean  Gallatin  rc^  Bourgeoia  en  I'an  1510. 
le  3  avril,  1774,  nn  ceitiGcat  dn  HagniGque  Coiiseil  qai  atts! 
et  descendance  da  dit  Jean  Gallatin. 

Nous  Conwiller  soui«igD4,  axant  examine  attentiremeDt 
deiant  nienlionnfa  et  k  Nous  prodaits,  les  arons  trouvis  en  forme  ai 
tiqne  et  probante.     Itii  noas  ont  para  fortifi^  enoore  pw  la  daahl>^  pro- 
doctioD  qai  m  a  d^jA  6i6  faite  dans  \e»  ann^ee  1775  et  1776  par-denuii 
lea  OintaJogistM  des  Ordres  du  Roi  de  France  et  Joj^  d'Armet  da  !■■ 
N'oblrase  de  France,  Heasienn  Cherin  et  d'Uoiier  de  Serij^j,  et  p>f|H 
rJBultat  qo'lla  ont  produit.  en  procurant  ii  Messieurs  I>e  Gallatin  I'li4| 
near  d'Stn  pi^serat^ii  k  Sa  Majesty  Trt»-Clir£tiesne,  de  la  mi<rre  k  ^1 
ctiaase  et  de  inonter  dane  tea  carosse*,  ainii  que  par  \v  lirevet  de  Camtt 
accords  su  Sieur  Jean  Louis  de  O&llatin  dan^  leqael  la  filiation  que  ant 
dlres  ftablissent  eat  rappel£«,  cependant  nous  atods  apport^  k  Ivor  esa- 
men  la  m^nie  attention  que  ei  lear  aatfaenticit^  n'eflt  encore  M  reconni 
de  personne.     Nous  j  qtods  joint  tout«s  les  rechcrchea  qui  n 
proprea  k  nous  oaaurer  de  la  v^rit^.     Et  nous  stohb  Kconna  qn'il  est  tf 
deniDent  prourf : 

Qn'il  existait  en  125g  un  Faulcher  Gallatini  qaa1i££  Chovalier,  qaaltfi 
tion  qui  n'appartenait  alors  qu"i  la  Noblesse  bien  reounnne. 

Qu'en  1319  un  Guillaume  Gallatini  prit  le  titre  de  Cberalier 
Humbert  oelui  de  Daiaoiseun  (tdtre  igaleiaeot  affect^  aux  «ealB  geclQ 
bommea  jusqu'jk  ce  qu'ila  eussent  re^u  I'ordre  de  Cheralerie)  en  prfeen 
d'un  Prince  Souverain  et  d'autres  gentilshomniw  qni  n'aur^ent  Ttwaa 
blnblement  pas  aouSert  qa'ils  eusseot  usurpi  des  quoliScatjons  si  ^minen 
s'ili  n'j  avaient  paa  eu  an  droit  incontestable. 

Que  cet  Ilambert  Oallatini  Damoiseau,  fils  de  Guillaume,  paralt  biai 
etre  le  mSnie  Humbert  Gallatini  Damoiseaa  qui  fat  pbre  de  Jean  et  QoS- 
laume  Gallatini,  mentionn^s  et  rappel^  dans  les  aotes  qai  conocrnent  «M 
descendans,  et  dans  le«quele  on  voit  una  parfaite  confurmiU  de  titna, 
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concordance  de  diites,  identity  de  pays  et  de  Befa  possidfs  pnr  le  dit 
Humbert. 

Que  Jean,  filn  de  Ilumbert  Gallntini  Damoifeau,  coniiu  par  divers  actes 
de  reconnaiFBances,  ajant  fuit  h^riliers  Henri  et  Pierre  Gallatini  sea 
neveiix,  Sle  de  Guillaume  Gallatini  Min  tibre,  et  de  Jeannette  de  Gingina 
Ba  reiame,  cela  4ta1ilit  incontestalilement  In  61inl.ion  de  ceti  Noblet  Henri 
et  Pierre  GIb  de  Guillanme  et  {letits-filn  de  Humbert  Gallatini  Damoiseati. 
Et  oet  Henri  Gallatini  qui  Tut  Seipieur  dee  Oran^s  et  qui  ^pouEa  Agn^ 
de  Lenthenaj  est  bien  ividemnicnt  le  infme  Henri  mentionnS  au  tcatainent 
de  Jean  SIb  de  Humliert,  puinque  dans  un  acte  de  1402  il  est  die  petit-fila 
de  Humbert  Oallatini  Damoiecau. 

Que  Henri  Gallatini  eut  de  Agn&it  de  Lentbena;  aa  femme  un  filg 
nommg  Jean  Gallntini  qui  Tut  tuujer  du  Duo  de  Saruje  et  fut  ptre  de» 
Nobles  Claude,  Pierre,  Louis  et  Jean  Gallatini.  Filiation  ^videuinient 
prouT^e  par  lee  acles  pmduita  qui  ^labllssent  que  cea  quntre  gentllKbumcneB 
(talent  freres,  petita-Glu  de  Noble  Henri  Gnllatini,  et  qu'ila  poBE^daiont  et 
rcconnniRBaient  ]e»  fiera  et  h^ritagea  par  le  *llt  Henri  p(i3s£d£s. 

Que  Noble  Jenn  Gallaiini  qui  (pousa  Perronnette  d'Enlremonta  eBt  bien 
(ridemment  le  uiSuie  Jean,  fih  de  Jean  et  petit-fila  de  Henri,  puieque  dana 
son  contract  de  manage  on  Toit  qu'il  £liilt  friire  de  Claude  et  de  Louia 
Gallatini  qui  furent  ten  cautions  et  qii'on  le  Toit  d'ailleura  pounder  ainsi 
que  sea  degcendana  lea  fiefa  et  biena  du  dit  Henri  aon  ayeul. 

Que  du  mariage  de  Jean  Gallatini  avec  Pcrronnette  d'Entremonta 
cacquirent  Pierre  Gallatini  auteur  de  la  famille  dua  Gallatin  de  Genbve, 
et  Louia  Gallatini  6tablit  il  Tbone,  dont  un  fila  nomm^  Antoine  Gallatin 
dana  aa  rcquete  au  Tribunal  de  la  Juatice  k  Geneve  en  1594  ae  dit  petit- 
flla  de  Jean  et  de  Perronnt^tte  d'Entremonta,  et  cousin  de  Noble  Claude 
Gallatin,  Conseiller  d'Etat,  entre  les  mains  duquel,  romme  aing  de  la 
famille.  as  trouvait  I'original  du  contract  de  mariage  de  Jean  avcc  Pcrron- 
nette d'Entremonta,  dont  le  dit  Noble  Antoine  obtinteopie.  Ce  qui  prouve 
(videmmcnt  que  la  famille  Gallatin  de  Geneve,  iasue  dc  co  Nobte  Claude 
et  de  Marin  son  friire,  fiis  de  Pierre,  eat  T^ritalilcment  iaaue  de  Jean  Gal- 
latini et  de  Perronnette  d'Eutromontg. 

Les  actes  produita  et  le  cortilicat  du  MagniSque  Consell  accord^  en  1774 
^tablisHent  que  a'est  ce  meme  Jean,  lila  de  Joan  Gallatin,  reju  bourgeois 
en  1510,  qui  fut  I'auteur  de  la  famine  Gallatin  aubaiatante  Ik  Genfeve.  Le 
Regttre  du  Conseil  s'eiprimc  en  cgh  tertnes  : 

"Egregius  vir  Johannes  Gallatini  filiua  quondam  Johannia  Gallatini 
Notoriua  de  Arlodo  piirocliiie  Sancti  Leodegarii  Burgensis  oroatus  pro  et 
nediante  viii  &.''  i^n  marge:  "  Burgensis ;"  et  au-deasua  d'une  (criture 
plus  ricente:  "Jean  Gallntin."  Regitre  du  Conseil  dbs  1508  k  15U,  page 
158,  Tcrso;  i.  la  date  du  mardi,  IT  d^combre,  1510. 

Lea  autes  produita  lient  dune  incontoatahlement  ce  Jean,  fiia  de  Jean,  il 
Henri  son  grand-pere,  comme  ila  lient  aussi  cet  Henri,  fils  de  Guillaume, 
k  Humbert  Gallatini,  Damoiaeau,  son  ayeuL 
VOL.  111.— 40 
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Ensorte  qa'il  nousK  pant  ^ridemment  otinconteslAlileinent  prourf  ^ 
Jenn  OiLllatini,  BoarK^oiH  de  Oph^tb  en  1510,  et  ttge  dei  OnlUtin')! 
Oenfere,  lequel  ^piniaa  Pnrronnette  d'EntremonU,  (luit  fUs  de  Jean  G 
latini,  tcujer  du  Due  de  Snrnjc,  lequel  itait  flis  de  Henri  OklUtini  ^ 
ipnoaa  Agnfea  de  Lenthenny,  leqiie!  itait  fih  de  GuiUauni«  Oallfttinl  ■ 
t|>ousa  Jeannette  de  Ginginn,  lequel  ttait  61b  dc  llntnben  OalUtini  I 
maiaeaQ,  lequel  HumWt  pantt  avoir  6ti  fill  de  GutUaume  Gnllif 
Cbcvalier,  rivant  en  I'an  1319, 


nee  In 


Quoiqne  le  Dora  soil  toujours  fcrit  en  Latin  Qatlatini,  oeln  n« 
point  qu'en  FranqaiH  il  dOt  Stre  De  Oallatin.  C'flkit  Tusage  de  meUn 
preBque  toajourt  les  noma  au  gfinitlf.  Le  De  se  rradait  on  l^tin  par  li 
•illabe  lU;  Do  Oingins,  A6  Gingino ;  d'EnlretnontA,  dt  Intennontlbna,  te. 
En  FningaiB  ee  mot  Dc  n'^tait  pas  non  plus  un  attribut  inseparable  dtf  !■ 
Nobleaae ;  plusieura  roturiers  portent  des  noinB  qui  commonest  jiar  He. 
Et  plusieurs  grandee  et  ancienoes  maimjiiB  dans  dilKren?  V^T^  "' 
joint  cette  eyllabe  i.  leur  nom,  lonqne  ce  nom  n'^tait  pas  wlui  d'une  lerr* 
it  jurisdiction.  On  connalt  par  eiemple  un  Geraiid  Bnxlet 
Bastet,  tigedea  Duee  d'Ui^^n,  premier?  Pnirt  de  Franco,  dont  le^desreni 
prirent  lee  noms  De  Crusol  et  dTita,  h  mesure  que  cea  gnindg  finft 
trferent  dans  leur  maiaon  par  dea  alliances.  II  eat  m^me  contre 
Tig\e  de  joindre  ceite  s^llabe  dt  h  (out  autre  nom  qu'fi  eelai  d' 
juriadiction,  maia  cet  usage  a  pr^Toln  parcequ'il  eat  vrai  qii'iMt  Fmnee 
plupart  dea  grandes  mainona  no  coauaieeent  d'autre  nom  que  celuj 
Ger  anciennemont  par  elles  poas^d^,  et  que  panni  la  Nobloaae  r^cwntv  en 
eubstitue  volontiera  le  nom  d'un  fief  it  celui  que  Ton  porlait  aranl  Tunniv 
bliaaement.  En  Allemagne  lea  lettrea  d'annoblitHnient  portent  Qiprr«t^ 
ment  le  droit  ds  joindre  la  ajllabe  de  nu  nom  de  I'sDnoblL  En  Eapagni 
le  Dom  cat  ajoutfi  aui  noma  dea  Noblea ;  c'est  oe  qui  a  rendu 
preaque  g^n^rsl,  except^  cependant  en  Anglcterre  et  en  Itnlie. 

Qiitint  nui  Gallatin  il  paralt  bien  prouvfi  qu'ils  ont  porl4  tiis-ancit 
ment  le  nom  de  Du  Gallatin  en  France  et  en  Savoje.     Pierre  De  Gall 
mentionn^  diuia  Gaichenon  en  Tan  1536  eat  £vidcmment  leur  oleul. 
ohiel  et  Isaoe  Gallatin  qui  Ataient  de  la  mSme  Tumille  (Ex£ehiel  £tait' 
bisaleul  de  Monaiear  le  Conaeiller  Gallatin)  s'intitulaient  De  Gallnlii 
devant  le  S^nat  de  Savoyo  et  nommaient  De  Gallatin  eet  Aulotne,  fib  i* 
Louis,  qui  avait  pr^aent^  cette  requSte  mencionn^e  au  No.  18,  et  qui  «T«ii 
ttf:  reconnu  en  Savoye  comme  ttaut  dos  nnciens  Nablca  de  Savoje. 

Noua  avona  m?me  tmuvf  dana  lea  minutea  de  Bon,  noti 
date  du  13  mora,  1602,  dans  lequct  on  mentionne  un  Noble  Francois 
Gallatin,  ^Ubli  i  Saint  Gcnis  d'AuIte,  Capitaine  d'Infanterie 
de  Son  Altesse,  lequel  par  lea  titres  de  la  famillo  paroit  avoir  i 
petit-Gls  de  ee  Claude,  fila  de  Jean,  et  frtre  de  Pierre,  de  Loub,  et  di 
qui  6pouBa  PerronDott«  d'EotremoDta.    D'ailleure  Ton  ne  pent  paa 
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it  que  leuni  aieux  aTntent 
9  que  pourrnlent  entralner 
oms,  r^HulCante  da  I'uBage 
u  tie  Da  Gallatin  dans  des 


s'il  n'a  puint  eiist^  dann  ce  pnjB-ci  oCi  dana  tout  ai 
do  Oallatin  poiH^d6  par  lea  pn-iniers  autcurs  de  o 

EnEa  depuia  longtema  lea  braveta,  diplftmeg,  lettrea,  &c.,  obtenua  par 
leB  indivldua  de  cetto  fiimille  les  nnmment  toua  Da  Gallatin.  Lea  ri^lea 
nieme  du  gouTemement  ont  qaelquefoiB  {>ort£  ce  nom  pour  que!quen-una 
d'eui  dans  ces  demiera  tems. 

De  tout  quoi  il  nous  a.  paru  rSsulter  que  conx  qui  composent  aujourd'hui 
la  fntnille  Gallatin  sont  fondfs  ii  ajouter  fi  leur  nom  la  syllabe  De  comma 
^tant  issuB  de  Pierre  De  Gallatin  vivant  en  1536,  et  prouvant  qua  leur 
famille  a  pria  autrefoia  oe  noui  en  Savoye, 
qui  leur  font  d^Elror  aujourd'hui  un  changem' 
regards  avec  indifference  snnt  lea  inconifniei 
eette  diversity  dana  la  raanijire  d'£crire  lenra 
£tabli  en  France  qui  lent  a  Fait  donner  le  n 
Bctea  de  la  plus  grande  importance. 

Ce  qui  mfril-e,  ^  ce  qu'il  noua  paratt,  que  MeKseigneura  vcuillent  lea 
autoriKer  il  signer  et  faire  6crire  leur  nom  unirormfment  il  I'uvenir  Db 
Gallatin,  puiequ'ila  y  ont  au  moina  autant  dc  droit  que  pourraient  leur 
en  donner  dca  lettrea  d'annoblisoement  r^contoa. 

Et  en  outre  leur  acoordcr  cette  acta  comme  quui  ooui  auxquela  cette 
faveur  est  concfid6o  et  qui  en  oonsfquenca  s'appellnront  k  Genfeve  De 
Qnllatln,  ne  foronl  qu'une  seule  et  mSnie  faraiUe  avec  la  famille  Gallatin 
qui  obtinrent  en  I7T4  du  Magnifique  Conaeil  un  certlGcat  da  filiation  et 
descendance. 

En  foi  de  tout  quoi  Nous  avons  dreaafi  et  signfi  notre  prfiaant  verbal  ik 
^^Genfeve  lea  an  et  jour  ausdits. 

^H      Du  18  d«cembre,  1TS6. 

^^^^Ifous  8;ndiua  et  Conseil  de  la  Vills  eC  R^publique  de  Oenfeve.  savoir 
ftuions :  Que  sur  la  requSte  &  nnus  prSuent^e  par  le  Sieur  Jean  Louis  Comte 
de  Gallatin,  Citojen,  en  son  nom  et  celui  de  sa  famille,  aux  tina  d'obtenir 
Bpr^a  due  verification  de  titres  que  la  Famille  Gallatin  et  tous  lea  individns 
qui  la  compoRonl  sojcnt  qualifies  dans  toua  lea  actes  publics  du  nom  de  De 
Oallatin  qui  eat  leur  rSritable  nom  ;  Nous  auriona  renvoy^  par  notre  dfesret 
date  du  2  revrler,  1786,  le  dit  Sieur  Comte  de  Gallatin  par-derant  Noble 
Naville,  Seigneur  Conseiller  d'Etat  notra  trts-cher  frferc  pour  I'ouir  plus 
particulltrement  et  rapporter. 

Au  rap{>ort  diiquel  Seigneur  Conseiller  Commiasaire  et  par  la  vue  d'uctea 
Biithentiques  et  probants,  il  nous  est  claircmcnt  apparu  que  la  fnmille  des 
Gallatin  citoyens  do  cette  villa  est  issue  de  Pierre  Gallatin  et  de  Jeanne 
Jordan,  filade  Jean  Gallatin  re[;u  bourgeois  de  Gen^e  le  T  decern bre,  1510, 
lequci  Pierre  Gallatin  est  nomm^  dans  I'llistoire  de  Bresse  Pierre  De  Gal- 
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z,  Conseiller. 
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latin  k  roocMioo  d*iiii  Ilomma^  par  loi  fiut  an  Roi  Fran^m  pfcmier  pow 
les  oenses  quHl  tenwt  en  fief  an  mandemenft  de  St  Qmns ;  qne  le  dift  Pierre 
De  Qallatin,  file  dn  dit  Jean  Gallatin  boorgeole  de  Qenfeve,  arait  poor  m^re 
Dame  Perronnetie  fille  de  Noble  ChuUaiime  d'Entvemonte ;  qae  le  dit  Jeea 
Oallatin  ^tait  file  de  Jean  Chdlatin,  Bcnjer  dn  Dne  de  SaToye ;  qne  le  ^t 
Jean  Gbllatin  €ttat  file  de  Henii  Gallatin  Sdgnenr  dee  Grangee  ei  de  Dane 
Agnte  de  LenUienaj ;  qne  Henri  Gallatin  ^tut  file  de  GaiUanme  Gallatin 
et  de  Dame  Jeannefefee  de  Gingine;  qne  Gnillanme  (Gallatin  ^tait  file  de 
Mnmbert  Gbllatin  Damoieean  TiTant  en  Fan  1319,  leqnel  paratt  aToir  M6 
file  de  Gnillanme  Gallatin  Cberalter ;  ei  qn'an  milien  dn  trmi^me  ri^e 
▼iTMt  nn  Faaloher  Gallatin,  Obevalier;  enfin  qne  qnelqnee-nna  dee  deeeeo- 
dante  de  Jean  Gkdlatin,  bonrgeoie  de  Gen^Te,  ont  por(^  en  Savoje  le  nom 
de  De  Gallatin ;  eomme  le  tout  eet  pine  amplement  oontenn  et  d6taill6  ea 
yerbal  dreea6  et  aign^  et  k  none  prieent^  parle  dit  Sogneor  Conedllw 
Commieeaire  eooe  la  date  dn  17  noyemlnre,  1786. 

A  oea  eaneee  None  Sjndiee  et  Ooneeil  faitant  drmt  enr  la  requite  du  dit 
fifieur  Comte  de  Ckdlatin,  tu  lee  titree  par  ioelui  produite  et  par  lee  moli£i 
eontenue  an  rapport  du  Soignenr  Coneeiller  par  none  oommie,  aTona 
autorie6  et  antorisona  par  lee  pr^aentee  tone  lea  indiTidna  de  la  fiunille 
Gallatin  ieaua  de  Jean  Gallatin  re^u  bonrgeoie  de  Gen^ye  le  7  d^cembre, 
1570  (oonform^ment  k  Tacte  g6nMogiqoe  par  none  k  enx  aoeord4  le  25 
ami,  1774),  k  aigner  et  faire  torire  uni^arm^ment  k  TaTenir  leur  nom  Di 
Gallatin  ;  leur  aooordant  aete  oomme  quoi  oeux  auzqueto  o^te  oonoeaaioD 
eat  par  noua  maintenant  faite,  aont  bien  de  la  mime  famille  que  eeax 
auxqucis  nous  avions  accord^  le  certificat  de  descendance  sus-mentionn^ 
sous  le  nom  Gallatin;  leur  accordant  en  outre  copie  du  verbal  du  dit 
Seigneur  Conseiiler  Conimissaire :  en  foi  de  quoi  nous  leur  avons  octroy^ 
le  present  acte  et  le  leur  avons  fait  exp6dier  sous  notre  sceau  et  seingde 
notre  Secretaire.     Donn6  ii  Genfeve  le  dix-huit  d^ceinbre,  1786. 

Par  mes  dits  Seigneurs  Syndics  et  Conseil. 

[l.  8.]  Sign6  De  Rochemokt. 
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TABLE  I. 


CG.    Council  of  Two  Hundred. 


S.S.    Seigneur  Syndic. 


FimsT  Branch. 


Gulllaame  Gallatini,  1319. 

I 
Humbert,  1311*. 


Jean. 
+  1360. 


Guillaume  X  Jeannette  de  Glnglnt. 
+  13fl0  or 
earlier. 


Henri  X  Agnes  de  Leutlienay,  1402. 

Jean     X  ~  Chatean-Hartln,  1450. 
de  Gnngea. 

Jean  X  Perronnette  d*Entremonts,  1607. 
Bnrgen  of 
Genera,  1610. 
-+-1636. 


Pierre. 


Claude  X  P«ni.  Maubuiaaon.         Pierre  X  Jeanne  Jordan 


CC.1655. 
-h  1574. 


-f  1658. 


Jean. 


Nicholas. 
+  Bernejr,  1690. 


d'Arlod,  1639. 


I 

LonisX 
de  Tbone 


Jean. 


Antolne.  + 1628. 


ClHude  X  Jeanne  de  Roches,  1663. 
8A  1572.  -i-  1021.    I 

Abmhani  X  Sara  Yillot,  1690. 
8.S.  1617.  -f  1617.   I 

Isaac  X  Madelalne  Durant,  1617. 
S.S.  1633.  -f  1666.   I 

Exdchiel  X  Frsn^olse  Sarrasin,  1659. 

S.S.  1677.  +  17U9.    I 


[arin. 


Ml 

See  Table  II. 


Jenn  Louis. 
+  1691. 


BHrth^lerai  X  Sara  Dupan,  1684. 


S.S.  1723.  +  1748. 


Pierre  X  £▼«  Dupan. 


Ez^chlel  X  Marie  Sarrasin.       Andr£  X  Francoise 


Profeasur  and 
Bector.  +  1733. 


Barthelemy  X 
Cul.  Guard*. 
Or.  Br. 


S.S.  176^i. 
+  1771. 


SiilKtnudiere, 
1733. 


CC.  1693. 


Paul  X  M.  Golladon. 
Pantor  and 


Principal. 


Paul  Michel  X  ^li'-  <Ie 


CC.  1778 


Daughters 
only. 


Jussaud. 


Jean  Loufs,       Jules  Alex.  X  Narllle. 
bom  1751.  bom  1766. 

+  ».p. 


+  «.p. 


Francis  Gntian.  Jean  Louis  X  A.  M.  Orenus. 

+  1797,  on  the  Bblne.   S.  1816.  +  1844. 
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TABLE  n. 


SWMIB 


Maria  Ottliaia  X  >Ui.  HfdMNuiMiT*,  1660. 
tulA4e.      OaiMi  +  lflK. 


Oa        +1M5. 


AttftTw 


buiffn. 
oaini. 

+  UI1 


HuriMirt.       OaiaOL  +  l«iBw 

«ir«4rj( 


&8.168a. 
•f  U60. 


ci 


•m.) 


Aln«X>Ui.llDcdter,      LoaiiX^-CteraM>K   J«uiXG^O^mm^ 


lioa 
198%, 


utr. 


BM«iU*IIL 


XbMi 


IT, 


b.it47.T      mi. 


b-iawToa 


1705. 


AbnhuD  X  Anne  Pictet,  1757. 
b.l708.    00.1768. 


Gaapa: 
boi 


id  (Mbxiel, 
rn  1758. 


Pierre  X  Oamllle  Pictet, 


b.  1712. 


Abraham, 
bom  1762. 


ITJC. 


f 


Jean  Louis  X  Elia.  Sellon,  1746. 
Oomte  de  Gftllatln, 


bom  1737. 


Jaqaes. 
+  1760. 


Am^d^e. 
+  in  Goraica. 


Pierre  V  Mallet 
Comte  de  GalUUn, 
Minister  of  WUrtemberg 
at  Paris,  1819.  +  I9ii. 
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TABLE  III. 
Third  Branch. 

Louis  Gallatin  X  Victoria  Carcaaiola,  1638. 
b.  1612.    CG.  1640.    +  1671. 


Enrojr  at  Venice, 

born  16:i9. 

+  Turin,  1694. 


Jean  X  FranQ()iie  Gallatin,  1668. 


Daughter  of  Marin. 
(Table  II.) 


Abraham, 
Imp.  (Tonimieiiary  Gen. 
4-  in  Hungary,  17UI. 


Jean  X  Barbe  Gervaiz,  1706. 
b.  1668.       CC.  1721. 
+  1751. 

Abraham  ^  Loniw  Susanne  Vaudenet,  1732. 
b.  1706.       CC.  17:18. 
Auditor,  1742.    +  1791. 


Louis. 


Jean  V  Sophie  AJbertine  Bolax,  1755. 
b.  1733.       CC.  1764. 
+  1766. 


Hadelaine  Ben6. 


Snaanne, 
b.1756.    +1776. 


A.  A.  Albkrt  X  Hannah  Nicholson,  1703. 
b.l761.    +  1849.   ; 


James  X  ^*  ^-  O-  Pucanlt,       Albert  Rolax  X  ^-  '^-  SteTens,        Frances  X  B-  K.  Steyens, 


b.  1796.  + 
1876. 


1824. 


b.  18Ua. 


All»ert  X  H.  D.  Bobinson,  1849. 
1825. 
+  1859. 


1837. 


Albert  Louis, 
b.1850. 


Albert  Horatio, 
b.1839. 


James  Francis, 
b.l853. 


b.  1803.  +  1877.        1830. 


I 
Frederic, 
b.l841. 


James, 
b.l846. 


TABLE  IV. 

Fourth  Branch. 

Jean  Gallatin  X  Gabrielle  Chouet,  1647. 
bom  1617.    CC.  1649. 
+  1686. 


Abraham  X  Oamille  Fatio,  1685. 

b.  1660. 
CC.1684. 


Andr6  X  Anne  Sarrasin,  1706. 

b.  1887. 
CC.  1714. 
8J8. 1737. 

+  1760. 


I 
Jaqnes  X  &•  Tronchin. 
CC.ir34. 


Jean. 
OC.  1746. 


Abraham  X  ^'  S*lAdin, 
CC.  1762.     I         1751. 


Gabriel, 
b.  1764.    +  Octnkow,  1788. 


Francis, 

CC.  1688. 

Bourse  Gallatin. 

+  1699. 


Francois  X  X.  Begon, 


+  Osteude, 
1746. 


1732. 


Jean. 
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LIST  OF  THE  WRITINGS  OF  ALBERT  GALLATIN  PUBLISHED  DURING 
HIS  LIFETIME.  ONLY  THOSE  MARKED  WITH  AN  ASTERISK  ARE 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  PRESENT  COLLECTION  OF  HIS  WORKS. 


1.  Reports,  Speeches,  Ac,  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives  from 
1700  to  1795.     Of  these  the  most  important  were: 

(1).  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  the  Pnhlic  Credit  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  printed  in  the  Joarnal  under  date  of  8th  February, 
1791. 

(2).  Report  on  the  same  subject,  printed  in  the  Journal  under  date  of  22d  Feb- 
ruary, 1792. 

(3).  Report  on  Establishing  Public  Schools,  printed  in  the  Journal  under  date  of 
28th  February,  1792. 

(4).  Report  on  the  Improvement  of  Roads  and  Inland  Navigation,  printed  in  the 
Journal  under  date  of  14th  March,  1792. 

(5).  Report  on  the  Petition  of  a  number  of  the  Citizens  of  the  French  West  Indies, 
printed  in  the  Journal  under  date  of  27th  December,  1792. 

(6).  Report  on  the  Price  of  Lands  purchased  of  the  Indians  prior  to  1784,  printed 
in  the  Journal  under  date  of  9th  February,  1793. 

(7).  Report  recommending  the  Impeachment  of  the  Comptroller-General,  printed 
in  the  Journal  under  date  of  3d  April,  1793. 

(8).  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Accounts  of  the  Comp- 
troller-General. Printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Journal  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1793. 

(9).*  Speech  on  the  Validity  of  the  Western  Elections,  January,  1795.  Philadel- 
phia: Printed  by  William  W.  Woodward,  1795. 

(10).  Report  on  the  Establishment  of  Schools  and  Academies  throughout  the  State, 
printed  in  the  Journal  under  date  of  5th  March,  1795. 

2.*  A  Sketch  of  the  Finances  of  the  United  SUtes.  New  York :  Printed  by 
William  A.  Davis,  1796. 

3.  Speeches  in  Congress  from  1795  to  1801.  Printed,  so  far  as  they  were  ever  re- 
ported, in  the  general  collection  of  debates,  entitled  Annals  of  Congress,  published 
by  Gales  A  Soaton  in  1834.  The  following  were  published  in  pamphlet  form  at  the 
time  of  their  delivery : 
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(1).  Speeeb  vpoB  ths  ComtiUitioMl  Fow«n  of  ths  Howe  with  tmpui  to  Tnatim, 
ond  190B  tbo  foljoet  of  tko  Britidi  Tre^f.     PliilodoipUa:  Pitatei  fbr 
Be^iomiB  FimakttB  BMbo,  17M.    (Bebotoo  in  tbo  HomooT  Bifiowili 
tiroo  of  tbo  Unitod  Stotof  doriog  tbo  Fini  SokIob  of  tbo  Vovtb  Oomstm, 
Ao^Ao.) 

(S).  Spooeb  190B  tbo  FoioigB  Intoreoorto  Bill,  Itt  Morab,  17W.  Witt  ob  Appco- 
diz.    PbilodolpU*:  Printod  by  Biduwd  Folwoll,  1798. 

(3).  Sabftanoo  of  two  Spoooboo  on  tbo  Bin  for  oagmontii^  tbo  Vmrj  SfCoUi*- 
moot,  7tb  Md  lltb  Fobrasiy,  KM.  Pbibid«lpbl»:  Friatod  bj  Jooipb 
Galeo,1799. 

(4).  Spooob  00  tbo  Alios  Iaw.  Pbiiodolpbift:  Printod  by  Jooopb  Qtiim,  17M. 
(Tbo  Prooeodingi  of  tbo  Hooao  of  BoptoientitiTM  of  tbo  Unitod  Stitcff 
witb  roopoet  to  tbo  pctitiont  prajing  fiir  %  repool  of  tbo  Alloa  and  SoditiM 
Lnwoy  indnding  tbo  report  of  n  eoloot  oowMittoo  and  tboipooebee  of  Mo—. 
Gollotin  and Kioboioo  tboraon) 

4.  Viowi  of  tbo  PnbKo  Debt,  Boeoiptf  and  Sxponfitaroi  of  On  IMtod  fliitei. 
PbibidolpbU:  Printed  by  Mattbow  Cte^.  First  efitfon  in  My,  ItM.  8oan4 
edition  in  1801.    Pp.77. 

5.  Annual  Roporta  of  tiio  Soerctary  of  tbo  Treaonry  on  ibo  Stale  of  tbo  Finaaoa^ 
1801-1813.  Printod  by  Congroio  from  year  to  year,  and  reprinted  ia  Tarfona  fbiBi^ 
nore  espoeially  in  tbo  great  odlleotion  of  Amoriean  State  Papen^  pnbBibod  ante 
tbo  antbority  of  Congreet  by  Galoe  A  Seaton,  in  1882.  VolkV.aBdYI.  (FbuBMH^ 
Vols.  L  and  XL) 

6.  Annual  Reports  of  tiMCoBuaiMioaen  of  tbo  Cubing  F«ad,180l-48UL  Haaan^ 
YclU,  I.  and  XL 

7.  Spoeial  Reports  and  Oommnnioatioas  of  tbo  Seoretaiy  of  tbo  TioiWfj  to  Con- 
gresB,  1801-1813.    Of  tbeso  tbo  more  important  were : 

(1).  On  Specific  Appropriations,  1st  March,  1802.    State  Papers,  V.  (Finance,  L) 

756-767. 
(2).  On  the  subject  of  the  Pablic  Debt,  and  the  Proyisions  for  its  Redemptioii, 

31st  March,  1802.    Finance,  I.  746-740. 
(3).*  On  the  Admission  of  Ohio,  and  the  Disposition  to  be  made  of  the  Proceeds 

of  the  Pablic  Lands.    (National  Road.)    Letter  to  William  B.  Giles,  Chair- 
man of  Committee,  13th  February,  1802.     Miscellaneous,  Vol.  I.  327. 
(4).  On  Accounts  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  3d  March,  1803.     Finance,  II.  37-41. 
(6).  On  the  Amicable  Settlement  of  the  Limits  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Taioo 

Claims),  16th  February  and  26th  April,  1803.    State  Papers.    Public  Lands, 

L  126-132. 
(6).  On  Amending  the  Laws  providing  for  the  Sale  of  Public  Lands.    Letter  to 

the  Committee,  2d  January,  1804.     Public  Lands,  I.  183. 
(7).  On  the  Conversion  of  the  old  6  per  Cents,  and  3  per  Cents,  into  a  new  6  per 

Cent.  Stock.     Letter  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  20th  January, 

1806.     Finance,  II.  212. 
(8).  On  Internal  Improvements  (Roads  and  Canals),  4tb  April,   1808.     State 

Papers.     Miscellaneous,  Vol.  I.  724-741. 
(9).  On  the  Accountability  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.      Iiotter  to  the 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  4th  February,  1809.     Finance,  II.  336. 
(10).  On  the  Renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.    2d  Mareh, 

1809.    SUte  Papers.    Finance,  II.  361-363.    On  the  same  suly'eet    30th 

January,  1811.    Finance,  11.  481. 
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(11).*  On  Loans  and  Inorease  of  Revenue.    Letter  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 

Means,  26th  February,  1810.     Finance,  XL  412. 
(12).  Partial  Report  on  the  subject  of  American  Manufactures.     17th  April,  1810. 

Finance,  II.  425-431. 
(13).*  Introduction  to  the  Collection  of  Laws,  Treaties,  Ac.,  relating  to  the  Public 

Lands,  published  under  Act  of  Congress  of  27th  April,  1810.    Printed  by 

Joseph  Gales,  Jr.,  1810. 
(14).  On  the  Valuation  of  Foreign  Coins.     Letter  to  the  Committee  of  House  of 

Representatives,  17th  December,  1810.    Finance,  II.  457. 
(15).  On  the  Accounts  of  Degen   A  Purviance,  late  Navy  Agents  at  Leghorn. 

Letter  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  dated  22d  February,  1811,  printed 

in  the  National  Intelligencer,  12th  March,  1811.    Documents,  H.  R.,  Uth 

Cong.,  3d  Sess.     Vol.  IX.  p.  294. 
(16).*  On  War  Taxes.     Letter  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  10th  Janu- 
ary, 1812.    Finance,  II.  523. 
(17).*  On  the  Increase  of  Revenue.    Letters  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

10th  June,  1812,  9th  and  12th  February,  1813.     Finance,  IL  613. 
(18).  On  the  Remission  of  Forfeitures.    Letters  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 

Means,  18th  November,  1812,  and  12th  February,  1813.     Finance,  II. 

570  and  615. 
8.*  Campbell's  Report,  22d  November,  1808.    State  Papers.    Foreign  Relations, 
Vol.  IIL  259-262. 

9.*  Letter  to  D.  M.  Erskine,  British  Minister,  in  regard  to  Opinions  attributed  by 
Mr.  Canning  to  Members  of  Mr.  Madison's  Administration,  13th  August,  1809. 
Foreign  Relations,  III.  307. 

10.*  Letter  to  the  National  Intelligencer,  dated  21st  April,  1810,  on  Opinions 
attributed  to  Mr.  Gallatin  by  Mr.  Erskine  in  his  Published  Despatches.  National 
Intelligencer,  18th  July,  1810. 

11.  Correspondence  as  Commissioner  for  negotiating  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great 
Britain,  1814.    State  Papers.     Foreign  Relations,  III.  705-726,  730-748;  IV.  810. 

12.  Correspondence  as  Commissioner  for  negotiating  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  with 
Great  BriUin,  1815.     Foreign  Relations,  IV.  7-18. 

13.  Correspondence  while  Minister  to  France,  1816-1823.  Foreign  Relations,  V. 
24-36,  284-313,  645-673. 

Of  these  papers  the  most  important  are : 

(1).  On  the  subject  of  Indemnity  for  Vessels  or  Cargoes  seised  or  destroyed  under 
the  authority  of  Napoleon  I. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  9th  November,  1816.    Foreign  Re- 
lations, V.  284. 

Mr.  GaUatin  to  Baron  Pasquier,  15th  March,  1820.    V.  294. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  the  Vicomte  de  Montmorency,  10th  January,  1822.    V.  301. 

*  Mr.  Gallatin  to  J.  Q.  Adams,  23d  April,  1822.     V.  307. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  the  Vicomte  de  Montmorency,  13th  June,  1822.     V.  309. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  the  Comte  de  Vill^le,  12th  November,  1822.    V.  312. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  the  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand,  27th  February,  1823.     V. 
313. 
(2).  On  the  Construction  of  the  8th  Article  of  the  Louisiana  Tr^ity  of  30th  April, 
1803. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  J.  Q.  Adams,  19th  September,  1820.    V.  646. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  the  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand,  27th  February,  1823.    V. 
673. 
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Mr.  0flltotai  to  Ifr.  la^,  IMk 

Mr.  Oalktia  to  Mr.  Ctof,  ISlk  Scptottbv,  ISXt.    TL  S47. 

Mr.  Gallatio  to  Mr.  CaaniDs,  6Ui  September,  1826      TI.  349. 

Mr.  OaUatin  to  Mr.  CUy,  13th  September,  182«.    VI.  349. 

Mr.  GsIlatiBtoMr.  CUj,  llthNorember,  1836.    VL  331. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  CUy,  13tb  Korembcr,  1826.    TL  333. 
(3).  On  the  North-Eactem  Boondary. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Clay,  3tth  Oetober,  1826.    TL  647. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Clay,  30th  Deennber,  1826.     VL  672. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Clay,  5th  Jane,  1827.     VI.  673. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Clay,  30th  September,  1827.    VL  696. 

Mr.  GaUatin  to  the  Britith  Commimionera,  18th  Aogost,  1827. 
(4).  On  the  North- Western  Boundary. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Cbiy,  I6th  Norember,  1826.    VL  630. 

Mr.  GaUatin  to  Mr.  Clay,  23th  Norember,  1826.    VI.  632. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Clay,  2d  Deeember,  1826.    VI.  633. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Hay,  3th  Deeember,  1826.    VL  637. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Clay,  20th  December,  1826.     VL  638. 

Connter-Statement  presented  to  the  British  Commissioners,  19th  December, 
1826.    VL  666. 

Obsenrations  on  the  British  Projet  of  Declaration  to  be  annexed  to  the 
Renewal  of  the  Conrention,  19th  June,  1827.    VL  678. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Clay,  27th  Jane,  1827.    VL  680. 

Obserrations  in  Protocol  of  Tenth  Conference,  22d  Jane,  1827.     VL  OSS. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Clay,  7th  Aagost,  1827.     VL  691. 

Mr.  GallaUn  to  Mr.  Clay,  lOth  Aagast,  1827.    VI.  694. 
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(5).  On  the  KcDewal  of  the  Commercial  Coovontion  of  1815. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Clay,  2l8t  December,  1826.     VI.  671. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Clay,  29th  May,  1827.    VL  673. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Clay,  20th  June,  1827.     VI.  675. 

Observations  on  the  British  Project  of  Commercial  Convention,  19th  June, 

1827.     VL  679. 
Observations  in  Protocol  of  Tenth  Conference,  22d  June,  1827.     VI.  683. 
Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Clay,  6th  August,  1827.    VI.  689. 
(6.)  On  the  Navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Clay,  let  October,  1827.     VI.  768. 
American  Paper  on  the  Navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  attached  to  the 
18th  Protocol.    VI.  769. 
17.  Statement  on  the  Part  of  the  United  States  of  the  Case  referred,  in  pursuanen 
of  the  Convention  of  29th  September,  1827,  between  the  said  States  and  Great  Britain, 
to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  for  his  Decision  thereon.     Piinted,  but 
not  published.    Washington:  Printed  ot  the  office  of  the  United  States  Telegraph, 
1829.     Pp.  87. 

18.*  Letter  to  S.  D.  Ingham,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  Relative  Value  of 
Gold  and  Silver.  Slst  December,  1829.  Senate  Doc,  XXIst  Cong.,  1st  Scss.  Vol.  II. 
No.  135,  p.  32.  Also  in  Elliot's  ''Funding  System  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.     Exec.  Doc.  XXVIIIth  Cong.,  Ist  Scss.     Vol.  II.,  No.  15,  p.  1070. 

19.  Memorial  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  ''Free  Trade  Convention"  held 
in  Philadelphia  in  September  and  October,  1881,  to  prepare  and  present  a  memorial 
to  Congress  remonstrating  against  the  existing  tariff  of  duties.  New  York  :  William 
A.  Mcrcein,  Printer,  1832.     Pp.  87. 

20.*  Considerations  on  the  Currency  and  Banking  System  of  the  United  States. 
First  printed  in  the  American  Quarterly  Review  of  December,  1830.  Reprinted,  with 
additions,  in  Philadelphia:  Carey  A  Lea,  1831.     Pp.  106. 

21.  Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes  within  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  in  the  British  and  Russian  Possessions  in  North  America.  Printed 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
(Archffiologia  Americana,  Vol.  II.)     Cambridge,  1836.     Pp.  421. 

22.*  Letter  to  Leonard  Maibon  on  Restrictions  upon  Currency  and  Banking,  20th 
December,  1K36.     New  York  Evening  Post,  13th  January,  1837. 

23.  The  Right  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  North-Eastern  Boundary 
claimed  by  them,  principally  extracted  from  the  Statements  laid  before  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  (See  No.  17),  and  revised  by  Albert  Gallatin,  with  an  Appendix  and 
Eight  Maps.     New  York,  184U. 

24.*  Suggestions  on  the  Banks  and  Currency  of  the  several  United  States,  in 
reference  principally  to  the  Suspension  of  Specie  Payments.  New  York:  Wiley  A 
Putnam,  1841.     Pp.  124. 

25.  Inaugural  Address  delivered  before  the  New  York  Ilistorical  Society,  7th  Feb- 
ruary, 1843.     Printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1843. 

26.  Memoir  on  the  North-Eastern  Boundary  in  connection  with  Jay's  Map^ 
Printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Ilistorical  Society  for  the  year  1843. 

27.*  Letters  to  D.  D.  Field  on  the  Treaty-making  Power  and  the  Admission  of 
Texas.    17th  December,  1844, 10th  February,  1845.    Niles's  Register,  28th  December, 

1844,  nnd  15th  March,  1845.     Vols.  LXVII.  p.  257,  and  LXVIII.  p.  26. 

28.*  Letter  to  Commodore  Stewart  in  regard  to  his  Comments  on  J.  R.  Ingersoll's 
History  of  the  War  of  1812.     16th  October,  1S45.     Niles's  Register,  20th  December, 

1845.  Vol.  LXIX.  p.  249. 
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29.*  Letter  to  Edward  Colei  on  Commodore  Stewart's  Pablioation  and  on  i 
Policy  of  President  Madison  and  his  Cabinet  in  1812.  24th  Norember,  1845 
Register,  20th  December,  1845.     Vol.  LXIX.  p.  248. 

SO.  Notes  on  the  Semi-Ciriliied  Nations  of  Mexico,  Yaeatan,  and  Centi 
iea.  Printed  in  the  Transaetions  of  the  Amerioan  BthDologloal  Soeietj 
New  York,  1845.     Pp.  352. 

81.*  The  Oregon  Question,  with  an  Appendix  on  War  Bxpenses.    A 
articles  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer;  reprinted  in  New  York: 
A  Welford,  1846.     Pp.  75. 

32.*  Peace  with  Mexico.    New  York :  BartieU  A  Welford,  1847.     Pp.  34 

33.  War  Expenses.    New  York :  Bartlett  A  Welford,  1848.      Pp.  22. 

34.  Hale's  Indians  of  North-West  America  and  Yoeabalaries  of  North 
with  an  Introduction.     Printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Amerieui  Etli 
Society,  VoL  II.    New  York,  1848.    Pp.  clxxxTiii.  and  180,  and  two  maps. 
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LETTERS  WRITTEN  BY  ALBERT  GALLATIN. 


A. 

To  J.  Q.  Adams. 
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To  J.  Abbot,  Jr. 
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2  May,  1814      .         .         .      i. 
The  American  Commissioners  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander. 

14  Aag.  1813     .         .         .      i.     552 
The  American  Commissioners  to  Mon- 
roe. 

29  Aug.  1813    .        .        .      i.     569 

15  Oct.      "        .        .        .      "     587 
W.  H.  Crawford  to  the  American  Com- 
missioners. 

13  May,  1814    .        .        .      i. 

24  "        "       .        .        .      *' 
28     "        "       .        .        .      " 

Decision  du  5  aoiit,  1810  .     ii. 

Declaration  of  the  Committees  of  Fayette 
County. 
Sept.  1794         •        •        .      i.        4 
D^cret  du  22  juillet,  1810        .    ii.    211 


614 
619 
622 
198 


Gallatin  and  Bayard  to  Monroe. 

6  May,  1814      .        .        .      i. 
Gallatin  and  Eustis  to  J.  Q.  Adams. 
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41 


i.    130 


i.    623 


i.    497 
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22  Sept.  1817    . 
Jefferson  to  Daane. 

24  July,  1803    . 
La  Fayette  to  Crawford. 

26  May,  1814    . 
Monroe  to  Brent 

18  March,  1811. 
Notes  on  the  Political  Situation. 

Feb.  1809  .        .        .      i. 

Petition  against  Excise,  1792  .      *' 
Plan  at  time  of  balloting  for  Jefferson 
and  Burr. 

Feb.  1801  .        .        .      i.      18 

New  York  Bank  Presidents  to  Michael 
Hoffman. 

Feb.  1842  ...     ii.     580 

Report  of  the  Ilarrisburg  Conference. 

3  Sept.  1788      .        .        .      i.        1 
Report  on  Foreign  Relations  (Campbell's 
Report). 


Nov.  1808 


i.    435 
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GENEEAL    INDEX. 


A. 

Adams,  John,  i.  18,  20,  21,  23,  65,  648 ; 
ii.  290. 

Adams,  John  Qainoy,  minister  to  Rus- 
sia, and  joint  commissioner  ander  the 
Russian  mediation,  i.  490,  541,  545, 
552,  569,  570,  573,  574,  576,  585,  590, 
599,  608.  Commissioner  to  negotiate 
at  Ghent,  609,  621,  624,  632,  633,  634, 
637.  Minister  to  England,  ii.  29,  35, 
61.  Secretory  of  Stote,  ii.  24,  26,  62, 
98,  100,  117,  241,  244,  269,  333,  355. 
Controversy  with  J.  Russell,  ii.  249. 
Candidate  for  the  Presidency,  ii.  244, 
259.  President,  ii.  307, 342>  367.  His 
opinion  of  Gallatin's  diplomacy,  ii. 
398. 

Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  ii.  63, 
331,  351.  His  interest  in  America,  i. 
564,  652.  The  only  sovereign  in  whom 
America  has  confidence,  i.  597.  W. 
II.  Crawford's  relations  with,  i.  614, 
619,  620.  La  Fayette's  interview  with, 
i.  621,  623,  624,  626.  Comes  to  Lon- 
don,  i.  623.  Gallatin's  interview  with, 
i.  626,  632. 

Algiers,i.  87,  88,  90,  119. 

Alligator,  case  of  the,  ii.  213,  229,  241. 

ApoUon,  case  of  the,  ii.  183,  186-194, 
195,  228,  250-253. 

Armstrong,  John,  i.  52,  202.  Minister 
to  France,  i.  211, 234.  General,  i.  527, 
530.     Secretory  of  War,  i.  538. 

Army  estoblishment,  i.  25,  73,  117,  234. 
Organization,  i.  527,  529,  531,  532, 
533. 

Asbburton.     (See  Baring,) 


Assumption  of  Stoto  debts  in  1790,  iii. 

131-134. 
Aetor,  John  Jacob,  i.  489,  494,  495,  533, 

678,  679,  689,  696;  ii.  269,503-505, 

507-511. 

B. 

Baohe,  Dr.,  i.  56,  85,  172, 175. 

Badollet,  John,  i.  181,  463,  706. 

Bainbridge,  Commodore,  ii.  613. 

Baltimore  postmaster,  removal  of,  de- 
manded by  French  government,  ii.  19, 
23,  28,  40. 

Bank  of  the  United  Stotes,  i.  191,  322, 
340,  481,  482;  ii.  37,  98,  101,  114,  177, 
244,  247,  248,  443,  447,  449,  517,  522, 
533,  535;  iii.  76,  97,  99,  105,  107,  265, 
271,  287,  289,  292,  296-298,  302,  313, 
398,  399,  442,  545.  Ito  constitution- 
ality, ii.  430 ;  iii.  319-333,  450.  Ito 
dangerous  tendencies,  i.  102.  Its  use- 
fulness, i.  80,  171,  184,  185;  ii.  461; 
iii.  290,  340-346,  449,  452.  Its  estob- 
lishment in  1791,  iii.  134.  Its  dieio- 
lution  in  1811,  i.495,  504,  513;  ii.  435, 
441;  iii.  284,  285.  Ito  re-estoblish- 
ment  in  1816,  iii.  236,  389,  390.  Its 
final  dissolution,  iii.  237,  390,  395. 
Its  revival  inadvisable,  ii.  552.  Situa- 
tion of,  1819-29,  iii.  363.  Circulation 
of,  1830,  iii.  364.  (See  Penntyloania, 
U,  S.  Bank  o/.) 

Bank  suspension.  (See  Specie  Pay- 
ment§,) 

Banking,  ii.  512,  514-520,  564-569,  581, 
589;  iii.  272-282,  312-319,  335-337, 
350,  370-384,   415-423,  428-446.     In 
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Snftend  sad  AB«rie»  ^omfmni,  iL 

147,  IM,  ITS,  ITS,  nt,  ItS;  tt.  08. 
His  Tisws  ott  RasrisH  msdisfisii,  L 
MS-MS,  M4-M7,  MS^  fttS^  MO.  On 
ft  U.BslaIlie  ewnsB^,  iL  4n.  Minis. 
t«r  to  Ifcs  Unitod  gtstsi  in  184S,  IL 

Bftttan^  ease  of  tlM,  L  806, 371,  S74,  SM, 
479,  48*^485, 487-491;  iiL  SS8,  SS9. 

Bftjard,  Jssmi  A^  Mibsr  of  Cosyow 
la  1891.  IL  888.  Joint  oonuniMioBor 
nndsr  tho  Bwsrisa  niodisllo%  L  S4S, 
M4,  848,  89S;  sad  |n  n^olintiag 
iSkm  Trssty  of  Obsat,  L  888,  88%  898, 
818, 818, 8S8»  8S7,  834»  868. 

Boriin  doero^  L  487,  488, 448,  44S. 

Bonspsrtfl^  JoroaM^  L  187. 

Boa^iwti^  Ni^olMtt,  L  48,  187,  147, 

148,  149,  SSS,  S48^  888»  878»  887,  48S, 
68S,  897,  818,  811,  817,  819,  868;  IL  S, 
17,  61,  176,  SS6,  S84,  S89,  S68,  S88, 
S84,S76,S77,S79,481.  8sent  domes 
Hi,  IL  197, 198»  199,  S78. 

Boondsry,  North.BMtem,  L  U(^  847 ;  IL 
30»-312,  331,  354,  357,  361-364,  369, 
388,  399,  401,  402,  406-410,  544-547, 
549,  550,  599. 

Boundary,  North- Wertern,  ii.  312,  324, 
340,  353,  368,  395,  402,  622-625;  iii. 
491-536. 

Brent,  Richard,  i.  496. 

Burr,  Aaron,  i.  331,  375,  492;  ii.  664. 
Plan  at  time  of  balloting  for,  i.  18 ;  ii. 
662.  Loses  the  confidence  of  his  party, 
i.  51,  52.  Denies  charges  of  intrigue, 
1.  101. 

C. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  ii.  55,  242,  292,  435. 

Campbell,  Anthony,  oonyeys  treasury 
books  to  Duane,  i.  34, 35.  Question  of 
restoring  him  to  office,  i.  34-35, 37,  42, 
49,  50,  54. 

Campbell,  Geo.  W.,  member  of  Congress 
from  Tennessee.  His  report  on  foreign 
relations  in  November,  1808,  i.  435- 
446. 

Canals,  ii.  65,  66,  301,  471,  571,  685. 


Osnnfng,  6oofgo^  Brftkk 
Ststo  fcr  FoRiga  Aftdn^  L  411,41% 
488,  48S;  IL  89%  8S1,  81%  88%  8fl^ 
844,  848, 847,  88%  888,  88%  881,  88% 
887,8N,  87% 871,  87%  87% 88% 881^ 
891,  899.  CaasM  af  liis  iniMlHi 
agaiast  Ifca  IKaHod  8lBlwlalM%& 
8S9,84% 

CMkraiALMdyL  88%  86%  86%  81% 
67%  89%  89%  89%  897,  897,  81%  81% 
8S8, 8S7, 88%  88%  888;  IL  8%  77,8% 
87, 88, 91, 9%  9%  8S%  879. 

ChaloaiMaa%  Tlooaito  di|,  IL  87%  S7% 
888. 

CbooqMalEa  IHfala^aftdra^L88%8H^ 
889,  88%  48%  47%  48%  887,  88a 

Cidaa,  L  88%  88%  89t;  IL  48,  8% 

OitlaaaAI|sLlS%88L  gaMHoBofftd^ 
latla%  IL  888-887. 

a?U  sanrloi^  L  S%  8%  8%  7%  7%  91% 

OlaibofBc^  W.  O.  G.,  Qowwmot  wilMtUr 
aa%  L  187,  18%  18%  18%  18%  Ifl^ 
18%  18%  S97,S9%998,  871,87%88% 
488,481. 

CItj,  Hoaiy,  flaaalor  ftas  Koalaiftj, 
oppososthaP.&Baaklal81%g.48iw 
Joint  eoamitoiottor  at  GlMat,  L  682, 
609,  610.  Declines  the  War  Depart- 
ment, ii.  14,  25.  Pressed  for  the  Statt 
Department  in  1817,  ii.  36.  Goes  into 
opposition,  ii.  26,  35,  36,  55, 56,  58, 64. 
Candidate  for  the  Presidency,  ii.  24^ 
289.  Substituted  for  Gallatin  as  a  eao- 
didate  for  the  Viee- Presidency,  ii.  293, 
298,  300.  Secretary  of  State,  his  in- 
structions to  Gallatin  as  minister  to 
England,  ii.  308, 319. 

Clay,  Joseph,  i.  39, 41 ;  M.  C.  from  Penn- 
sylvania, i.  134. 

Clinton,  De  WiU,  i.  104,  123,  126,  134, 
135,  230 ;  ii.  28,  36,  64,  100,  117. 

Clinton,  George,  i.  52;  ii.  296,  298,  435, 
441. 

Clinton,  George,  Jr.,  i.  130,  397,  298. 

Cockade,  Black,  in  1798,  ii.  604. 

Colonial  trade,  i.  286, 653, 680 ;  ii.  29, 61, 
67, 86, 232, 317,  321,  322, 326, 330, 334, 
335-337,  341,  348,  371,  373,  374,  37«, 
377,  384,  392,  394,  395,  399. 

Compensation  biU  in  1816,  ii.  11,12,28. 

Comptroller,  requisites  for,  L  103. 
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CoDgrefs,  powers  of,  ovor  aoquisition  of 
territory,  i.  114.  Over  treaties,  i,  684- 
687;  ii.  479,  481,  606-610.  Over  legal 
tender,  iii.  135.  Oyer  internal  im- 
provements, i.  320.  Over  a  national 
bank,  iii.  319-333. 

Ck)nstitntion  of  1787,  revision  neces- 
sary, i.  1,  2.  Amendment  proposed  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  electing  the 
President,  i.  51, 54,  55.  Mr.  Jeflfersou's 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  i.  145. 
.  ^rOi^nstitution  of  Pennsylvania,  iij,  37-54, 
Xfr    60-67. 

Constitutional  powers,  i.  20;  iii.  591. 
Case  of  vacancy  in  the  Presidency,  i. 
19.  Case  of  war,  i.  105.  Over  acqui- 
sition of  territory,  i.  110-114,  115. 
Over  internal  improvements,  i.  320. 
Over  embargoes,  i.  381.  Over  legal 
tender,  iii.  235.  Over  a  national  bank, 
iii.  319-333.  Treaty-making,  i.  684- 
687 ;  ii.  479,  481,  606-610.  Over  sla- 
very, ii.  178. 

Coxe,  Tench,  i.  123, 124,  209. 

Crawford,  William  II.,  U.S.  Senator, 
supports  the  bank  in  1810,  ii.  435, 441. 
Minister  to  France,  ii.  6.  Attempts  to 
establish  negotiations  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  i.  614,  619,  622,  625.  Com- 
ments on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  i. 
582.  Is  offered  the  Treasury  by  Mr. 
Madison,  i.  609,  703,  707.  Expects  to 
be  offered  the  department  of  State  or 
Treasury  by  Mr.  Monroe,  i.  704.  Ac- 
cepts the  Treasury,  ii.  14,  24,  25.  Can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  ii.  259,  270, 
289,  293,  294, 298.  On  candidates  for 
the  Presidency,  i.  637,  702 ;  ii.  36,  56, 
243,  244.  On  domestic  politics,  ii.  1 1, 
12,  24-28,  35-37,  54,  55,  62,  64-66, 
100,  112-117,  145,  242-244,  248,  269, 
270.  On  General  Jackson,  ii.  116, 117. 
On  J.  Q.  Adams,  ii.  177,  241.  On  J.  C. 
Calhoun,  ii.  242. 

Crowninshield,  Benjamin  W.,  ii.  24,  26, 
66. 

Crowninshield,  Jacob,  i.  82,  85,  97. 

Cuba,  i.  387,  490,  491 ;  ii.  346,  347,  352, 
353,  358. 

Cumberland  Road.     (See  Boad,) 


Currency,  principles  regulating  the,  ii. 
426,  432-443,  448,  460-464,  511-513, 
557-562,  563,  564-570,  579;  iii.  237, 
253-265,  277,  369-384.  Bi-metallic,  ii. 
433,  441,  464.  Paper  money  of  the 
Revolution,  iii.  122,  261,  338.  Gov- 
ernment  paper  payable  on  demand,  ii. 
511,  512,  673,574;  iii.  337-340.  Ir- 
redeemable, iii.  259. 

D. 

Dallas,  Alexander  J.,  opposed  to  re- 
movals in  1801,  i.  39.  On  rights  of 
captors,  i.  57.  Intends  to  resign  the 
Treasury,  i.  694,  699,  700.  Leaves 
Washington,  i.  703.  His  courage  in 
1814,  iii.  548. 

Dallas,  George  M.,  i.  589,  592,  593,  594, 
597,  600. 

Davis,  Matthew  L.,  i.  47,  53,  54. 

Dearborn,  Henry,  Secretary  of  War,  i. 
43,  45,  54,  56,  82,  86,  90,  92,  94,  99, 
107,  166,  189,  202,  203,  304,  363,  371, 
376,  399,  403,  404,  405,  406,  407,  409, 
410,  413,  451,  530,  534,  538,  539. 

Debt,  Public,  history  of,  in  1796,  iii.  121- 
168.  Necessity  for  its  discharge,  i.  70 ; 
iii.  150.  Manner  of  its  discbarge,  ii. 
501,  502.     Calendar  of,  i.  175,  177. 

Decatur,  Commodore,  ii.  620. 

Decision  du  5  aodt,  1810,  ii.  198. 

D6cret  du  22  juillet,  1810,  ii.  211. 

De  Stael,  Mme.,  i.  624, 626,  635. 

Dry-docks,  i.  106. 

Duane,  William,  i.  34,  39,  60,  129,  130, 
134,  693. 

Duval,  Gabriel,  Comptroller,  i.  104,  179, 
219,  458. 

E. 

East  India  trade.    (See  Colonial  Trade.) 
Edwards,  Ninian,   his  charges  against 

Mr.  Crawford,  ii.  289. 
Embargo,  propriety  of,  i.  367,  368,  422. 
Amendments  to  law^  i.  377-383.  Ex- 
ecution of,  i.  384-394,  396-407,  409, 
412-415,  417-420,  427-435,  447-451, 
533.  The  most  arbitrary  powers  ne- 
cessary to  carry  it  into  effect,  i.  398, 
399,  428-435.  Consequences  of,  i.  368, 
398,  402,  423,  425,  443,  474.  ParUal 
repeal  of,  i.  443,  451,  452. 
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l^^Md,  rafaiHoas  wf ^  i.  1»^  ISA,  lU, 
141*  lO,  IM,  Slfi^  SH  4M»  411,  41f, 
4S1,  43»-446^  4I»1-4M^  46S-4fl,  4«^ 

478,  48S,  4M,  49f^  6SS,  fi8^  tSS,  MS; 
iL],S9,87,8«,SU;2SS.    Ji^ilnity, 

ii.  4H  497,  Mftb  Mi-  Mr.  Mmvo^ 
BigotiatiiMi  wttl^iB  IMf^LSM-m^ 
SS2,tSl.  H«r ortas te cmmQ iai». 
feMibHL440.  H«r«Mir»«altfIr- 
•kiM't  amafMMirt,  i.  4M,  45#,  47ft- 

479.  HflrraftiMl  oflfc*  BMriaa  «•- 
«aftkm,i.  M6-MS,  M4^6f7,  Ml»  M^ 
MS.  H«fotiiktiiMW  ra  taiyraMMBt,  L 
MS-MS,  M6 ;  iL94»S79,  SSL  VifD- 
tiatioM  aiGlMiit,  L  SIS,  6S7,  Sll,  945^ 
946.  OnuMnMaMirMtlMiiBlSlS^ 
i.9M,99S-996^M9-MS.  BflMWtite 
1S18,  ii.  9ft-t7;  fliA  afifB  in  tSS7,  & 
SS7,  949,  999^  997.  JfcfodttlioM  «f 
1919^ii.99,91,8S-97.  Hifslfatfawtf 
18S9-19S7,iii.S96-919,9S9-499.   (8m 

^•y^WS^HB^9»^w  •       ^^Vw^^^MWB»      •  •^W^JP^p     ^K^^M^v^^^^F* 

ia,  1. 998,  997,  9U;  9S9,  9M;  ii.  8SS. 
OnfM  qnMdoii,  iit  491-^989. 
BnkiM^  D.  M.,  Britfaih  alairtv,  L495^ 

4M,  497,  458-491,  479, 479,  477,  478, 

488. 
Erring,  George  W.,  L  243 ;  it  8,  83. 
Ethnology,  iL   557,  625-827,  836-838, 

650-652. 
Eagenta,  ease  of  the  ship,  i.  284,  208. 
Eostis,  William,  Secretary  of  War,  i. 

217,  531,  679.    Minister  to  the  Neth- 

erlands,  ii.  47. 
Exchange,  ii.  578,  577;  iii.  269-272. 
Excise,  i.  2,  509 ;  lit  85-91.    (See  Wett- 

em  Jtuurreetion,) 

P. 

Fayette  oonnty,  declares  its  submission 
to  the  laws,  i.  4-9.  (See  WeHem  In- 
•urreetioH.) 

Finance.  (See  Bank,  Banking,  Currtney, 
Debt,  Exchange,  OalUUtn^fiold,  Specie 
Paymente,  Taxation, 

Finances,  sketch  of,  in  1798,  iii.  69-205. 

Financial  situation  in  March,  1801,  i. 
24.  In  Noy.  1801,  L  61-86,  70-73.  In 
OcL  1802,  i.  104,  108,  108.  In  Oct 
1803,  i.  160.    In  May,  1804,  i.  191. 


1  sn^  ss9^  SSI,  sa;  ikMif,  nsi^ 

LSSSw  £i»Mr.l99I^LSi9^S99^Sn. 
S9^  S99.  Is  V«r.  U99»  t  Stt>4U^ 
S19^  SSL  £i  OH.  IMT,  L  SSI^  ITt 
Jm  Ot(L  1899,  L  Oi^  iM.  Im^^ 
19991,1.479.  fit  Mk  1919^  L  499- 
in.  fit  1m.  ins;  L  991-419W  Ii 
Jn%  191^  L  919;  9S9.  Ik  Xmt 
19U;L9S9.  Ik lin«K  ms, L  191 
£i  iifril,  laiS;  L  9S4-9S9.  Ik  OiL 
1914,  L  94S. 

FUMiiM^  i.  949;  99t;  tt.  i^  99;  91,  Sn; 
S79,S74. 

91ofid%  ■BfitiMf  a^  iiwiah,  1  US; 
ii.489.  ,Fn  ■>■■■<  L  119;  S9%  SSl; 
S79;  S91,  S99^  S97^-S99;  997,  SU;  S». 
Sl^  SSI,  419.  Bi—iMj  <  L  11% 
14S,  149, 189;  19^  n^  119^  M8L   6i. 

OTi|MCMHil  99f  1.  JmN^  j^H{,  9^B;  4wi,  Vfl% 

497,491,999;  911,  949;  8.97,71,74; 
199^11,  11^  U7,  ISS;  US;  IXltUik 
141, 199, 199, 197,  198. 
Itmaas^  nittfwn  wift,  L  ST,  4^  41;  1% 

98,  9^  19^  isr,  us;  141;  I4r,  in; 

SIS^  419;  4S1,  M9-44%.491-i9i;49^ 
499, 918,  9SS,  949,  979;  fi.  1,  99, 144. 

Indemnities  from,  iL  2,  3,  8,  7, 14-17, 
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Hanrj,  Patrick,  il.  SflO. 

Bull.  WilUara,  governor  of  tba  North- 
Westarn  Territory,  i.  SSO,  33!,  38S, 
463,  &24,  530,  bS2. 

Humboldt,  Alaiandar  ran,  i.  Alt,  tit; 
ii.  4,  371,  423;  ill.  240. 

Hoibnnda,  Hermui,  i.  2ZS. 

HuikiiioD,  W.,  ii.  320,  323,  327,  32»,  3«U. 
381,  RA5,  3811,  370,  372,  373,  377,  378, 
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On  the  right  of  search,  i.  308.  On  the 
presenoe  of  a  eollector  at  a  cauous,  i. 
325.  On  the  appointment  of  a  woman 
to  office,  i.  328.  On  enforcing  the  em- 
bargo, i.  379,  383,  385,  380,  389,  412, 
413.  On  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  i.  492. 
On  the  conduct  of  the  war,  i.  648.  On 
foreign  relations,  i.  692.  On  domestic 
politics  in  1816,  i.  705;  ii.  5.  In  1818, 
ii.  57,  58,  89.  In  1820,  ii.  176-179.  In 
1822,  ii.  258,  259.  In  1823,  ii.  273. 
His  alleged  partiality  to  France,  i.  477, 
478.  His  influence  as  Vice-President, 
ii.  296,  298,  504,  551. 

Johnson,  R.  M.,  ii.  5,  11,  12,  26,  35. 

Judiciary  act,  i.  26. 

K. 

King,  Rufns,  i.  101, 136, 139 ;  ii.  284, 305, 
306.  His  riows  on  foreign  affairs  in 
1803,  i.  139-143.  On  F.  J.  Jackson, 
i.  458. 

L. 

La  Fayette,   General,   i.  237,  299,  300, 

581,  604,  637  ;  ii.  4,  29,  486;  iii.  220. 

His  interview  with  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander in  1814,  i.  616, 621,  62.3, 626,  651. 

Ungovernable    in    relation    to    petty 

plots,  ii.  332. 
Lands,  public,  sketch   of,  iii.  210-219. 

Title  of  the  United  States  to,  ii.  547. 

System  of,  iii.  155-158,  219-225.     (See 

Squattera,) 
Langdon,  John,  i.  518. 
Leo,  Henry,  ii.  664. 
Legal  tender  currency  unconstitutional, 

iii.  235. 
Levy,  i.  206,  208. 
Lincoln,    Levi,   Attorney-General,    193, 

198,  493.    On  the  constitutional  power 

to  acquire  territory,  i.  Ill,  115. 
Livingston,  Brockholst,  i.  178,  209,  219, 

230. 
Livingston,     Chancellor,     minister     to 

France,  i.  43,  53,  55,  141,  148,  211, 

213,  228,  236. 
Livingston,  Edward,  i.  40,  47,  97,  122, 

126,  133,  135,  140,  185,  230,  384,  386, 

480,  481 ;  ii.  546,  549. 


Louisiana,  i.  123,  136, 142, 144,  145,  153, 

154,  162-166,  212,  214.     Boundaries 

of,  i.  110,  143,  145,  182,  212,  242,  243, 

247;  iii.  573. 
Lowndes,  William,  i.  700;  ii.  14,  55,  64, 

502.     Candidate  for  the  Presidency, 

ii.  243. 
Lowrie,  Walter,  U.  S.  Senator,  ii.  244, 

248.     Advises  Gallatin  to  withdraw  in 

1824,  ii.  292. 

M. 

Macon,  Nathaniel,  i.  702;  ii.  24,  145. 

Madison,  James,  Secretary  of  State,  i. 
41,  43,  49,  72,  92,  93,  94,  95,  98,  99, 
104,  115,  143,  169,  177,  179, 184,  196, 
197,  204,  205,  206,  207,  209,  226,  233, 
2.39,  257,  297,  298,  300,  303,  306,  332, 
335,  371,  413,  420,  428,  449.  Candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  i.  3 1 1 .  Presi- 
dent, i.  464,  466,  475,  477,  492; 
ii.  54,  505,  506.  His  views  on  Gal-  ' 
latin's  civil  sorvioo  circular,  i.  29,  209. 
On  relations  with  England,  i.  411,  455,  * 
523.  On  the  disavowal  of  Erskine's 
arrangement,  i.  455,  456,  457.  Per- 
sonal opposition  to,  in  1810,  ii.  435, 
441.  Naval  policy  in  1812,  i.  526; 
ii.  611-621.  On  the  state  of  the  war, 
i.  524,  525,  526.  On  the  treaty  of 
commerce  of  1815,  i.  B52.  Invites 
Gallatin  to  return  to  the  Treasury 
in  1816,  i.  694.  Offers  the  Treasury 
to  W.  H.  Crawford,  i.  699,  703;  ii. 
25.  Offers  the  War  Department  to 
Mr.  Clay,  ii.  25. 

Marshall,  Chief  Justice,  i.  492 ;  ii.  660. 

Mediterranean  Fund,  i.  312,  313,  318, 
321. 

Mexico,  causes  of  the  war  with,  iii.  559- 
579.  Terms  of  peace  with,  ii.  653- 
659,  660-661 ;  iii.  587-590. 

Michigan,  i.  322,  323. 

Miranda's  expedition,  i.  294,  303,  304, 
317,  322,  324. 

Missouri  country,  destinies  of,  i.  120. 

Missouri  question  in  1820,  ii.  141,  145, 
177. 

Monroe,   James,  his  negotiations  with 

*£ngland  and  Spain,  i.  141,  147,  158, 
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Hll-fllS. 

NerHilrade,C<niTit.i.fll4,B10:  i>.  OS. 

NatbcrUndi,  Dagoiiations  with,  li.  41- 

sa.  fi«-Bi. 

Nnw  EDglHid  FedBritlliU.  i.  IM, 
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577-581,  587,  588.  Refused  by  Eng- 
land, i.  548,  566,  569,  571,  578,  585, 
5S7.  588,  590,  592,  596,  599,  604,  623. 
Circulating  medium  of,  i.  654-657. 
Claim  to  Oregon,  iii.  496,  497. 

S. 

Safety-fund  for  banks,  ii.  588-594;  iii. 
418. 

Saint  Lawrence,  navigation  of,  ii.  313- 
316,  348,  349,  367,  368,  388,  392,  395, 
401,  403. 

Salt  tax,  i.  312,  313,  318,  50.3,  507. 

San  Domingo,  trade  with,  in  1805,  i. 
220-226. 

Savary  de  Valooulon,  i.  15,  701. 

Scott,  Win  field,  ii.  100. 

Silver.     (See  Gold.) 

Sinking  Fund,  ii.  502. 

Skinner,  Postmaster  of  Baltimore.  (See 
linltimore.) 

Slavery,  i.  463  ;  ii.  177. 

Smith.  Robert,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  i. 
49,  54,  56,  94,  99,  306,  357,  364,  394, 
397,  448. 

Smith.  Samuel,  Senator  from  Maryland, 
i.  49,  333,  340 ;  ii.  289.  His  drafts  on 
Dcgen  <fc  Purvianoo,  i.  454. 

Smith,  W.  S.,  surveyor  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  i.  293,  302,  305,  306. 

Spain,  relations  with.  Her  opposition  to 
the  Louisiana  Treaty,  i.  147,  165,  167, 
211.  212.  Subjects  of  difference  with, 
in  1805,  i.  241-253.  Mr.  Monroe's  ne- 
gotiation with,  i.  228,  238,  239,  257, 
264,  275.  Mr.  Jeffer8on*s  Spanish  res- 
olutions, 1805,  277-282.  Dismissal  of 
Yrujo,  i.  283-284.  Her  opposition  to 
the  purchase  of  Florida,  i.  316,  400, 
645.  Her  cession  of  Florida,  ii.  67,  69, 
70,  71,  76,  77,  78-80,  87,  90-93,  101- 
103,  105,  108,  109-112,  118,  119-121, 
125-129,131,  133-136,  137-139,  141- 
143,  240,  270,  271,  346,  352.  Her  claim 
to  Oregon,  iii.  496-501,  505.  (See 
/VriMc*?,  Floridaj  Louiniana,) 
Specie  payments,  suspension  of,  in  1814, 
i.  fijl:  iii.  236,  28.3-287,  544.  Re- 
Bum}itiun  possible  in  1815,  i.  667,  668, 
697,  098,  707;  ii.  428,  431.  Effected 
in  1817,  iii.  288-290.     Saspendad  in 


1837,  iii.  385-398, 545,  570.  Resumed 
in  1838,  ii.  521,  522,  524-539,  554,  558, 
559,  560,  581,  589;  iii.  398-406,  462- 
486.  (See  Currency.)  In  England, 
iii.  544. 

Specific  appropriations,  i.  68,  72,  78 ;  iii. 
116,  117. 

Squatters  on  public  lands,  i.  188,  189, 
331,  332. 

Stevens,  Dr.,  i.  178,  183,  186,  196,  197. 

Stewart,  Commodore.  His  statements  re- 
garding the  ase  of  the  navy  in  1812, 
ii.  611-620. 

Sub-treasury,  ii.  553,  578  ;  iii.  447. 

Suffrage,  universal,  ii.  473,  601. 

Sullivan,  James,  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, i.  391,  394,  401,  406,  410,  493. 

Suspension  of  specie  payments.  (See 
Specie  Paymenta.) 

T. 

Talleyrand,  Charles  Maurice  de,  i.  142, 
149. 

Tariff,  in  1796,  iii.  77-84 ;  in  1816,  i.  690, 
691 ;  in  1832,  ii.  450-457;  in  1846,  ii. 
628-635. 

Taxation,  amount  of,  in  1796,  iii.  73- 
97,  154-168.  Reduction  of,  in  1801,  i. 
24,61,65,71.  In  1807,1.471.  In  1808, 
i.  474;  in  1810,  i.  469;  war  Uxes  in 
1812,  i.  502-512.  In  1814,  i.  642;  in 
1833,  ii.  465-474.  Indirect,  ii.  553. 
New  York  SUte,  ii.  585,  590. 

Taylor,  Gen.  Zachary,  his  march  to  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  iii.  575-577. 

Texas,  her  claim  to  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte,  iii.  570-579 ;  annexation  of, 
ii.  605-610;  iii.  562-570,  579;  seizure 
of,  in  1820,  ii.  141. 

Ticknor,  George,  i.  647,  651. 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  Governor  of  New 
York,  i.  404,  407,  410,  417,  702. 

Treasury  notes,  i.  467,  514,  528,  642, 
643;  iii.  543,  545,  548. 

Treaty  stipulations,  precedents  for  non- 
compliance with,  ii.  495-499. 

Treaties.  With  France,  in  1778,  i.  47; 
in  1788,  i.  105;  with  Holland,  in  1782, 
ii.  41,  45,  48.  Of  peace  with  England 
in  1783,  i.  641,  646;  ii.  83,  84,  401,  407, 
438,  545,  547;  iii.  209,  210,  212,  213, 
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560,  566.  With  England,  in  1704 
(Jaj*B  treaty),  i.  71, 140,  301,  411,  640, 
684;  ii.  318,  484,  407,  503,  507,  505; 
iii.  209,  210.  With  Spain,  in  1795,  i. 
199,  684,686;  iii.  213;  with  France,  in 
1800,  i.  35,  46,  55;  of  San  Ildefonso 
(France  and  Spain),  1800,  i.  241,  242, 
243,  281;  iii.  211.  With  France,  in 
1803  (Louisiana  Treaty),  i.  109-111, 
136,  142,  144,  146,  147,  148,  150,  156, 
158,  172,  213,  235,  238,  243,  685;  ii. 
165,  173,  174,  175,  179,  200,  202,  227, 
261,  263,  265,  608 ;  iiL  211,  212 ;  with 
England,  in  1806  (Monroe's  Treaty), 
i.  333,  336,  460,  557,  682;  of  peace 
with  England  in  1814  (Treaty  of 
Ghent),  i.  645 ;  ii.  545 ;  iii.  560.  With 
England,  in  1815  (commercial  conven- 
tion), i.  650,  652,  662-665 ;  ii.  85,  86. 
With  England,  in  1818,  ii.  82-87,  324, 
327,340,  349-367;  iii.  497,  507,  517, 
524,  528.  With  Spain,  in  1819 
(Florida  Treaty),  ii.  108,  110,  111, 
112,  118,  119,  120, 121,  128,  131,  133- 
136,  139,  141,  165,  194,  404,  489;  iii, 
572,  573.  With  France,  in  1822  (com- 
mercial treaty),  ii.  143,  151,  246,  248, 
254,  493.  With  England,  in  1827,  ii. 
388,  390,  398,  544;  iii.  607,  517,  522, 
528.  With  France  in  1831  (indemni- 
ties), ii.  474,  485,  493,  496;  iii.  560; 
with  England,  in  1842  (Ashburtun 
Treaty),  ii.  595,  596;  with  Mexico,  in 
1839,  iii.  560;  with  Mexico,  in  1843, 
iii.  561  ;  with  Texas,  in  1844,  ii.  606, 
609;  iii.  561. 

Tripoli,  i.  63,  87-90,  96,  100,  118,  159, 
162,  241. 

'Tunis,  i.  87-90,  96,  100. 


U. 
University,  National,  i.  313,  318-320. 


V. 

Van  Biiren,  Martin,  ii.  295,  409. 
Van  Ness,  C.  P.,  ii.  357,  362,  407. 
Virginia,  ii.  659. 


Vires,  General,  Spanish  Minister,  his 
statement  that  the  U.  S.  government 
would  be  permitted  to  ooenpy  Florida, 
ii.  135, 165. 

W. 

Warofl812.  lU  causes,  L  517,  541,  544, 
547,  550,  553,  630;  ii.  492,  500;  iii. 
582.  lU  conduct,  i.  526,  527,  529,  530, 
531-533,  582,  602,  627,  638,  642,  645, 
648,  651 ;  iii.  538.  Its  results,  i.  650, 
651,667,668,  700;  ii.  500. 

Washington,  George,  i.  12,  25-27,  55. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  L  676 ;  ii.  52,  88, 
92,  204,  381. 

West  India  trade.   (See  Colonial  Trade.) 

Western  insurrection.  Pittsburg  meet- 
ing, Sept.  1791,  iii.  6.  Washington 
meeting,  1791,  iii.  6;  its  resolution^ 
iii.  7.  Pittsburg  meeting,  24th  August, 
1792,  iii.  6, 15,  29,  53 ;  iU  resoluUons, 
iii.  7.  Uniontown  meeting,  July,  1794, 
iii.  10.  Outbreak  of  insurrection,  17th 
July,  1794,  iii.  IJ,  47.  Mingo  Creek 
meeting,  23d  July,  iii.  11.  Meeting 
at  Braddock's  Field,  Aug.  1  and  2,  iii. 
12,  13,  14.  Parkinson's  Ferry  meet- 
ing, Aug.  14  and  15,  iii.  12-17,  29; 
its  resolutions,  iii.  56-58.  Browns- 
ville meeting,  Aug.  28,  iii.  IS,  20,  30, 
58.  Declaration  of  Fayette  County 
committees,  Sept.  10,  i.  4-9.  Vole  on 
submission,  llth  September,  iii.  21,  22. 
Submission,  17th  September,  iii.  23, 
33,  36;  i.  9-12.  Parkinson's  Ferry 
meeting,  Oct.  2,  iii.  25,  30,  31 ;  its 
resolutions,  iii.  59.  Interview  with  the 
Preaideut,  iii.  25-27.  Parkinson's 
Ferry  meeting,  Oct.  24,  iii.  28,  30  ;  it;« 
resolutions,  iii.  60.  Resolutions  of 
Legislature  declaring  insiirrcotion  to 
have  existed  on  Oct.  14,  iii.  60-0.'». 
Protest  of  Senators,  iii.  65-67. 

Whig  party,  ii.  600. 

Whiskey  rebellion.  (See  W'aUrn  In^nr- 
r  eel  ion.) 

Y. 

Yrujo,  Marquis,  Spanish  Minister,  i.  283; 
ii.  108. 
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